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Al Kayen Beamrillah the twenty ſirth califf of the houſe 
n e en I I 


© wa 


A L. Naden, before his death had nominated his ſon Abdallah He is fuc- 
to be his ſucceſfor in the califat ; and he aſſumed the ceeded by 
name Al Kayen Beamrillab. The diſpute, between Janjar, Al Kayen, 
or as he is called Abu Calijar, and Falalodawla, ſtill continued ; 
about the poſt of Emir A! Omra. But the latter proved 
victorious, and the califf, inveſting him with the robes of 

honour, gave him the name of Shabenſah or king of kings, 

and ordered his name to be mentioned in the public pray= -* ' 
ers. 45149 + net ain 3 1 N mt. 
 Maſud the ſon of Mahmud Gazna was at this time, poſſeſ® _ - - 
fed of the Per/ian {rat in virtue of his father's will. But a re- | 
bellion breaking out in the city of Iſpaban, it employed his 

arms ſor fome time, ſo that he could not immediately purſue; 

that vaſt career of ambition, he was meditating ; which was 

no leſs than to dethrone his brother. Fhe rebellion bein 
ſuppreſſed, he left a ſtrong garriſon 1 and marched 
towards Koraſan, where his brother Mahmud reſided, under 


pretext of paying him a viſit. Mahmyd- it ſeems was no © © 

ſtranger: to his brother's views, and real intentions. His 

miniſters adviſed him to prevent any farther differences by ; 
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Hiſtory of coming to an accommodation with Maſud. But Mahmud 
Maſud, was ill enough adviſed, to appoint his uncle Y, and one 
Ali, another general, to obſerve Maſud's motions.., Both. of 
them betrayed Mahmud, and voluntarily went over to 
Maſud, who deteſting them as traitors, ordered his uncle to 
be loaded with irons, and thrown into priſon, and Ali to be 
hanged. But this did not mitigate the fate of the unfortunate 
Mahmud, who falling into his brother's hands, had his eyes 
put out and was ſent priſoner to Gazna , his own capital. 
This event left Maſad in poſſeſſion of all his father's vaſt 
dominions, and he obliged the inhabitants of Gazna, and all 
his other ſubjects to take an oath of fidelity to him; he then 
proceeded to ſettle his governments. He made Abu Salem 
overnor of the Perſian ſrak, and gave the government of 
ſpahan, to Alaodawla, the prince of Hamadan, after en- 
joining a ſtrict unanimity between thoſe two commanders. 
Thoſe diſpoſitions were hardly made, when Ali Taken, 
broke out into rebellion, and made himſelf maſter of Bo- 
hara, and Sarmakand, two of the chief cities of Maſud's do- 
and Altum minions. Altun Taſb, the ſame probably we have already 
74% named, the governor of. Kowarazin, was appointed. general, 
to ſuppreſs this rebellion, but being drawn into an ambuſ- 
cade, he was mortally wounded, and almoſt defeated. Not- 
withſtanding this, he recovered the fortune of the battle, but 
found himſelf obliged to compromiſe matters with the rebels, 

and ſoon after he died. His maſter, Maſud, was greatly 
concerned at his death, and conferred upon his ſon Harun, 
all the dignities he had poſſeſſed. The oriental hiſtorians 
ſay. that he was ſlain by an arrow, which entering his eye, 

pierced his brain. | 
Maſud inherited all his father's ambition, and carried his 
arms into India; but he was far from obſerving the maxims 
of his father in ſecuring his patrimonial territories from 
inſults. The Seljugian Turks, by this time were become 
formidable in the eaſt; and while Maſud was carrying, his 
arms into India, Tagral Bek, and Jaafar Bek, the two leaders 
of the Seljugian Parks made an irruption into Koraſan, 
Hej. 427. which they, in a manner, conquered. Maſud however was 
A. D. extremely proſperous in [ndia, where he took ſeventy thou- 
1037. ſand. priſoners, killed fifty thouſand, and acquired one 
million of dinars. , Notwithſtanding this all the province 
of Kowarazm, was overrun by the. Sehjugian Turks, and 
a great many cities of India, which had — ECibed: by 
the Sultan Mahmud, rebelled and revolted. ins Mev 
We are now inſenſibly arrived at the 427th year of the 
Hejra, ahout which time dyed the famous Avicenna. He was 
aun eminent proof of the vaſt effects which an early initiation 
Remark- in literature can produce. He was born at the village of 
able biſto- A{/bina, and when he was but ten years of age, he under- 
ry of A- ſtood Euclid „and Ptolemy. The Indian method of;calcula- 
vicenna, tion, which Zuropeans abſurdly called the Arabian 1 
| | egan 


OF THE WORLD. 
began at this time to be in great reputation amongſt the 
Moſtems; and Avicenna was taught them by an Indian gardener. 
When he was but nineteen years of age, he was looked 
upon to be the greateſt phyſician of his time ; and he made 
himſelf taſter not only of that art, but almoſt of the whole 
circle of ſcience. His application was ſo great that he uſed 
to ſtudy for whole nights by a lamp. That he was no ſtrict 
Mzflem appears by his drinking wine to recover his ſpirits. 
But he was not only a great phyſician, but a great ſtates- 
man; being firſt miniſter to the prince of Hamadan. We 
are told however when he was advanced to the vizirſhip, in 
that country; the army was ſo much diſguſted with him, 
that they plundered his palace, and threw his perſon into 
priſon ; and even endeayoured to prevail with Sham/amadawld 
to put him to death. That prince had ſo great a regard for 
him that he preſerved him; Avicenna, however, was fo much 
out of humour with his quality of ſtateſman, that he ſhut 
himſelf up in an apothecary's ſhop, where he finiſhed ſome of 
his phyſical tracts, nor could he be prevailed upon by 
Fans ww ſon; to reſume his vizirſhip. Notwith- 
ſtanding his great learning and acuteneſs of parts, wine and 
women delighted him more than any other enjoyments of 
life; and he went into ſuch exceſs of both, as baffled even 
his own ſkill-in medicine. Not being formed for public life, 


to which he was courted by the greateſt princes of his time, the fa- 


| 1 Iſpahan, who was, it feems, 
earning, deſiring leave to reſide with him; But this letter, 
being intercepted, he was confined to the caftle near 
Hamadan, called Berdawan, for about four months, and 
there we are told, he wrote ſome pieces of poetry. When 
he regained his liberty, he made his eſcape to his friend 
Adodawla in diſguiſe, and was received at [ſpahan, as if he 
had been a ſovereign prince. His exceſſes however impaired 
his health to ſuch a degree; that by the frequent uſe of 
clyſters, his inteſtines were excoriated; but with all his 
jrregularities, he never ceaſed to be admired and eſteemed, 
not only by 4dodawla, but by all the princes of the eaſt, 
who were proud of entertaining him. When he was at the 
court of Mamun, king of Kowarazm, his fame reached the 
ears of the great Sultan Mahmud, who expreſſed a vaſt deſire 
to ſee him. By a whimſical obſtinacy, not uncommon 
amongſt very learned men, he declined all that prince's fa- 
yours, nor could he even be perſuaded to repair to his court, 
which was a kind ofan academy, where all the moſt learned 
men of the age, had riches and preferment. Mahmud was 
fo diſguſted by his pride, that the prince of Kowarazm, did 
not think himſelf ſafe, in protecting him longer; ſo that 
Avicenna, was obliged to fly to '7orjan, where Waſhmakin 
reigned. Upon this, Mahmud, having got one of his por- 
traits, ordered a great number of copies of it to be made, and 
| B 2 diſperſed 


he wrote a private letter, to Aladatula, the prince or gov- mous phy- 
like himſelf a man of fician. 


A GENERAL HESTORY 
_ diſperſed all over the eaſt, that Avicenna might be ſeized, an 
ſent to his court at Koraſan. He however, remained at 
the court of JYaſhmakin, where we are told, he viſited the 
king's nephew, who laboured under a very unaccountable 
diſorder. Avicenna ſoon perceived that it was beyond his 
| reach to curs the prince, and that his malady was love. But 
his art went no farther for he was ignorant of the object. 
His great The king being paſſionately fond of his nephew deſired 
ſeill in _2:;cenna to employ the utmoſt of his art to cure him. The 
medecine. phyſician, laid hold of the patient's pulſe, but privately in- 
timated to the chamberlain of the palace, that he ſhould 
hold him in difcourſe, by deſcribing. the. apartments, where 
the chief beauties reſided. A particular apartment being 
named, it had ſuch an effect upon the patient's pulſe, that 
Avicenna declared that the ſeat of the princes diſtemper was 
ſhut up in that apartment. His conjecture being verified 
by the prince himſelf, Waſpmabin, who did not know that 
he had in his court the great Avicenna, had the curioſity to 
order him into his preſence ; and he no ſooner appeared 
before him, than Waſpmatin knew him, by one of his por- 
traits which had been ſent him by Sultan Mahmud. But 
Waſhmatin, who knew as well as his cotemporary princes, the 
value of a learned man, was far from putting Avicenna under 
any conſtraint, and entertained him, with the higheſt marks 
of eſteem and friendſhip ; notwithſtanding the formidable 
power of Sultan Mahmud. This generous protection, en- 
abled Avicenna to perſue his ſtudies, but it appears that he 
was too great a philoſpher to be an orthodox Mabometan. 
He had publiſhed ſeveral metaphyſical, and moral tracts, 
which were very ſtumbling to the Moflem doctors. Thoſe 
at Shiraz had a formal meeting, in which they drew up their 
objections toAvicenna's doctrine; and they ſent them to him, 
by a learned man of their own body, one Kar mani. Avicenna, 
and Karmani, charmed with one another's company, ſpent 
moſt of the night together, but when they parted Avicenna 
retired to his ſtudy, where he prepared and finiſhed before 
next morning, an anſwer to the Moſſem doctors, and put it 
into the hands of Karmani. This performance, together 
with the quickneſs and facility with which it was produced 
raiſed Avicenna's character of learning higher than ever. But 
his attachment to pleaſure rendered the latter part of his life 
very, uncomfortable, His diſregard of all the religions then 
practiſed in the eaſt, in a manner, obliged the great princes 
there to withdraw their patronage — him and then the 
ſtrict MAoſlems took that opportunity of perſecuting him for 
irreligion and atheiſm. His irregularities likewiſe had ren- 
dered his life a burthen to himſelf. His works are now in 
great eſteem in Europe where they have been printed, tho' it 
Is ſaid not all of them. He wrote an account of his own. 
life, and we have been ſolicitous of preſerving in our hiſtory 
this memorial of a man whoſe, fame and ſtation were ſa emi- 
nent, 
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nent, but whoſe hiſtory has, hitherto, been ſo little known 
or, at leaſt, attended to. 5 | "Fa 

We now proceed to the hiſtory of a period of great impor- Hiſtory of 
tance, but of vaſt obſcurity thro? the diſagreement of hiſtori- the pro- 
ans. The denominations of Turks which {ignifies, wanderers, greis of 
was not local, and was given them on account of their ro- the Tarts, 
ving unſettled ſtate at a diſtance from their native countries. 

Places, however, ſuch as Turke/tan ſoon took their names 

from them. They were formed of a vaſt number of people, 

many of them ſtrangers to one another, and generally were 

headed, by the braveſt men of their clan. The Turts, who 

founded theS:hugan dinaſty from whence tke preſent emper- 

ors of Conſtantinople are deſcended, were headed by one Sehut, 

2 man of great valour, and addreſs, but one whoſe origin is 

intirely obſcure, ſome writers making him to. be of mean, 

and others of noble, if not royal, extraction. That he was 

a nobleman is moſt probable. Be this as it will, his repu- . | 

tation was ſo great that he was followed not only by his own Riſe of 

clan or herd, but by many others, till, atlaſt, he roſe. to the Sehjuk, 

dignity of a ſovereign prince. His father Dekak, was of | 

that tribe whom hiſtorians have called Hrariaus, and ſerved 

as an officer, under Bigu, the prince of K:zar, with ſo much 

reputation, that according to the eaſtern, as well as the Eng- 

liſh, cuſtoms of thoſe times, he was called the ſtrong bow. 

His ſon Sehjuk ſucceeded his father in his princes favour, | 

but ſoon loft it by his preſumption in entering as ſome ſay, the foun- 

the moſt retired apartments of his palace, but moſt probably ger or the 

by ambition; which drew the prince's diſpleaſure upon him. 8% 4 
aving ſome intimation of his diſgrace, he aſſembled. his EN. 

friends, who, from the rank and reputation he held, were ©'P**7 

very numerous, and invaded $armarkand. Having defeated 

the governor of that city, from thence he marched to Bak- 

hara, which he likewiſe made himſelf maſter of. It muſt 

not be forgot here, that both S$e/ju4 and his father, were 

zealous Moſlems, to which they ſeemed to owe their power in x 

a. great meaſure ; being joined by almoſt all the Mahbometan who turns 

Turks. They were likewiſe zealous donnites, and conſequently Mahome- 

enemies to the #gtemite califfs, and friends to the califfs of tan. 

Bagdad, whom both they and their ſucceſſors for a long time, 

looked upon as their natural ſovereign. In confequence of 

thoſe principles, they were perpetually at war with the 
infidel Turks, Before Sahuk's death he ſeems to have 
been in poſſeſſion of great part of Marawalnar, and he is 
| ſaid to have been killed in battle in the 107th year of his 

age. | 3 . 

Seljuk had ſeveral fans, ſome ſay three, others four and of 
and ' ſome ſay more. According to the beſt accounts, Togrol 
Mikael was the eldeſt, and dying in his father's lifetime, he Beg. 
was ſucceeded by two ſons, the famous Togrol Beg, called © 
by the Greeks, T angrolipix, and Faffer Beg. The promiſ- 
ing virtues of thoſe princes, enefeaſed the yaſt following of 

| GE their 


== 
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their family, and, as we have already ſeen, they became very 
formidable to the great Sultan Mahmud; as they were, at 
the time we treat of, to his ſon Maſud. Their hiftory, at 
this time, is not to be depended upon, as to particulars ; 
becauſe, being deſtitute of the uſe of letters, as there is great 
reaſon to believe, we know nothing of it, but from the 
writings of their enemies. We know in general, however, 
that they ſoon became a great people, and were governed oy 
great princes. Mahmud at firit, was fo far from being jealous 
of their power, that looking upon them as a ſimple, bar- 
barous people, whom he could eaſily keep in ſubjection, and 
who might be uſeful againſt his enemies, ſuffered them to 
paſs the 7ehun, and to ſettle in Perſia. It was not long, be- 
fore he repented of his confidence. Togrel Beg, and Faffer 
Beg, by their virtues, and the noble appearance they made, 
won the hearts, not only of their own followers, but o 
the Korg/ians and other Perſians; and Mahmud being per- 
petually engaged in purſuing his Indian conqueſts, never 

could drive them out of Per/a. | | | 
Upon Mahmud's death, the Sehjuks ſent a deputation to 
his ſon Maſud, ** be ſubject and obedient to him, 
provided he would ſuffer them to continue unmoleſted in 
their ſettlements. Maſud, elated by the late conqueſts he 
, had gained, treated the deputies with great contempt, 
Mabmud's and ſaid, That though he himſelf was of Turkiſh extrac- 
havghtt- tion, he neyer had heard any mention of the family of 
neſs to Sehuk; and that therefore, it muſt be ignoble.” This an- 
them, Sfywer was extreamly impolitic, becauſe Maſud was at that 
| time upon his departure, at the head of an army, for India. 
The deputies, reporting the opprobrious reception they had 
met with, the whole nation of the $2/yks flew to arms, and 
taking advantage cf Maſud's abſence, they conquered al- 
moſt all Koraſan, Al Ray, and Iſpaban; with other parts of 
Hej. 429. Perſia. In the year of the Hejra 429, Maſud returning 
A. D. victorious from his Indian expedition, aſſembled a great force 
1037, to drive the * out of his dominions; but being defeat- 
= ed by Togrol Beg, he fled to Tus, whence he was driven by 
Togrol Beg, who fortified that city and made it a place of 
arms. From thence, the conqueror poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Niſabur, and Maſud's defeat having been ſo compleat, that 
he was no longer able to keep the field, Togrel Beg, was 
Toorol acknowledged by all the Seljuls, to be their ſovereign, and 
* that of the countries they had conquered. After this, 
= the Seljuks made a prodigious progreſs, all over 3 4 ; 

* 85 where Togrel Beg eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his empire, at Korn. 
18 Aaſud however, having recruited his forces, once more, 


Beg ac- 


vereign of 


the Fel. let out on an expedition, againſt the Seljuks; and was 
again defeated, as we are told, by Jaffer Beg, ſo entirely, 

that he was obliged to abandon Koraſzn, and retire to Gazna, 
his capital. Here It is remarkable, that many of Maſud's 
ſeldiers, and almoſt all his general officers, were 1 1 


Juks. FE 
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but he thought himſelf ſo ill ſerved by them, that upon his 
return to his capital, he put great numbers of them to death. 
It likewiſe appears, that the Seljuls were, at this time, join- 
ed by ſome of Maſud's own governors, particularly by Nur- 
takin, the governor of Balk. f 


The accounts we have been able to give of thoſe wars, Critical 
are in the main, as authentic, and well atteſted, as thoſe remark. 


iven by the Greek hiſtorians, are vague and fabulous. For 
tho' the eaſtern hiſtories diſagree in many particulars, but 
thoſe of no great importance, yet they are almoſt unanimous, 
in relating the events in the ſame manner we have done, 
As they did not write after one another, hut in different 
places, and at different times, without having an oppor- 
tunity of hearing of one another's hiſtory, that is as ſtrong 

roof, as can be given of the authenticity of their relations. 

otwithſtanding this obſervation, we are not to imagine 
when we read of all Koraſan, Perſia, and other great and 


rich countries being conquered by the Turks, or any other 


power, that thoſe conqueſts, remained any longer in the 
poſſeſſion, than the next army of their enemies, or other 
robbers, could take the field. Their chief towns, either 
had no fortifications, or very indifferent ones, and always 
followed the fortune of the campaign, of the week, or per- 
haps the day. Hence it is, that we meet with whole pro- 
vinces changing their maſters, in the ſpace of a few months, 
and the variation of names, amongſt the Arabs, Perſian, 
Turkiſh, Greek, and other hiſtorians, is ſuch as introduces 
ie ro confuſion and glaring inconſiſtencies, into their 
Works. i g 


Togrol Beg, after his conqueſt of Koraſin, ſeemed to Togrol 
have ſeriouſly applied him to remedy the inconveniencies — 1 po- 


his government was led into, by the unſettled, wandering 
manner of life which his ſubjects led. He fortified cities, 
laid out plans for government and reformed abuſes, ſo that 
there is great reaſon to believe, he was educated, by the care 
of his grandfather, which we are told was very great, under 
a Moſlem tutor, and that ſome one, or other, of the great 
philoſophers and doctors, who then abounded in the Eaſt, 
was his inſtructor. He reaped great benefit from the paſ- 
ſion which Maſud ſtill purſued, of continuing his con- 
queſts in India. „ 
Maſud being till in poſſeſſion of Ball, and other power- 
ful territories, was, notwithſtanding his late defeats, in a 
condition to have purſued the war with effect, againſt the 
Seljuks, But being infatuated with a vaſt proſpect of 
wealth, that was to be acquired in India, he reſolved to 
march thither in perſon, and to leave the management of 
the war againſt the Seljułs, to his ſon Madond, under pro- 


per directions. At the ſame time, that he might entirely 


ſecure the peace of his dominions, during his abſence, he 
ordered his brother A" whole eyes he had put out, 
+ | to 


Re 
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to be taken out of priſon, and to attend him, with all his 
family into India. 5 1 | 

The war both in India and Koraſan, ſeems to have been 
- Carried on with various ſucceſſes. According to the beſt 
authorities, Tegrol Beg was not always ſucceſsful, but was 
ſometimes defeated in his turn. This probably happened 
before the Jaſt of his expeditions we have mentioned, into 
India. But it is plain, upon the whole, that Maſud was 
in which unfortunate. His ſon, who was attended by his father's 
Maſud is Vizir, was obliged to keep upon the defenſive, againſt the 
unfortu- Sehuks, who extended their conqueſts on all hands, ſo that 
nate upon Maſud was obliged to abandon his campaign in India, and 
| thewhole, to return with his Any to cover the important city, and 
proyince of Bal; while his ſon ated in Koraſan, againſt 
the ſame enemy. But it was no wonder, that by this 
time, a powerful conſpiracy was formed againſt Maſud, 
by an eunuch, named Bus Takin, one of his generals ; and 
| ſome of the chief lords of the court, in favour of his bro- 
ther Mohamed, whom he had dethroned and rendered ſight- 
| Jeſs. The conſpirators made uſe of Maſud's impatience to 
return to his own dominions to carry their plot into exe- 
cution. For, arriving on the banks of the Indus, he paſſed 
with ſome of his attendants, that great river, leaving his 
_ _ treaſures on the other ſide, with his army. Bus Taktn, or 
as he is called by ſome, Sem Takin, made uſe of Maſud's 
treaſures to debauch them from their duty, and producing 
the ſightleſs Sultan, he was immediately recognized as their 
ſovereign. This tranſaction was concealed from Maud, 
who waited on the other fide of the river, till a party croſſed 
to ſecure him. He received however, notice of what had 
happened, time enough, to endeavour to make his eſcape to 
| Gazna; but being cloſely purſued, he was taken pri- 
He is de- ſoner in his turn. Being brought before his brother, the 
throned, latter ordered him to chuſe for his reſidence, any place of 
his dominions, and he pitched upon the caſtle of Kabra, to 

. which he was ſent with his family. | oy | 
Mahomed had no great enjoyment of the dignity that was 


reſtored to him. Being blind, he was obliged in a manner, 


to reſign the management of his affairs, into the hands of 
his ſon Ahmed, an abandoned prince; and under the diree- 
tion of favourites. They perſuaded him to make uſe of 
the imperial ſignet, with which he was entruſted, to get 
admittance into the caſtle, where Maſud was confined, and 
where he was put to death, ſome ſay, in Ahmed's own pre- 
ſence, as well as by his direction. T 


ing to the ears of Mawdad, Maſud's ſon, he immediately 
abandoned all his operations againſt the S2hu4s., and marched 
His ſon towards Gazna, with his army. Though Maſud's charac- 
remounts ter ſeems to have been exceptionable, in ſome points of 
his throne humanity and juſtice; yet it is on all hands acknowledged, 
that he was a prince of great abilities, and magnanimity ; 

| | | | and 


his aſſaſſination com- 
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and a moſt munificent patron of learning and learned men: 
ſo that we may eaſily ſuppoſe, he had till a vaſt number of 
friends in that empire. In ſhort, Mawdad proved victorious : 


in a decifive battle, and 1Jahomed, with 4hmed, and his 
wicked counſellors, being taken priſoners, were put to; 
death, by Matudad; who, after erecting a noble monument 
to his father's memory, mounted the throne of Gazna. 


Thoſe great revolutions ſeem to have been of ſome ad- The califf 


| vantage to the califf of Bagdad. His name was now pro- of Bagdas 


nounced, without that of the Fatemite califf, in all places, prayed 
but Egypt, where the Moſem religion was profeſſed. Togrol for. 


geg met with no farther reſiſtance from Matudad, and we 


are told, that he even conquered Forjan, and Tabręſtan. 
Upon this, 41 Kayen, the califf of Bagdad, ſent him the 
robes of inveſture, as being the ſupreme difpoſer of all the 
places that had been conquered; with an invitation for him 


to become the defender of the Moſſem faith. About the 


ſame time, a partition of dominions was made between 
Togrol Beg, and his brother Jaffer; which was honoured with 
the ſanction of Al Kayen; and Togrol Beg received from 
him the konourable appellation of, The Support of Faith and 


religion; and while Faffer Beg, as well as his brother, re- 


ceived his robes of inveſture for Koraſan, Togrol Beg, be- 
ing contented with the poſſeſſion of the Perſian Trat, and 


the other conqueſts made by him and his family. 


Al Kayen's ſuperiority over thoſe great princes, began now He de- 


to give bim ſome figure. Many of the Arabs ſubmitted to 


his authority, and he was by their aſſiſtance, enabled to 
drive a body of Gaz cavalry out of his dominions, after 
they had ſurprized Maꝛuſel, and committed great ravages, 
during their invaſion. Thoſe Gaz Turks were one of thoſe 
numerous herds of Turks, or Turkmens, who more than ever, 
ſwarmed over all 4/a, and ſerved as mercenaries in the ar- 
my of any prince, who was willing to take them into pay. 
But whenever they were diſmiſſed from the ſervice, they 
ſubſiſted upon plundering, perhaps the . territories of the 


very laſt prince that employed them. They therefore, as 


ſome authors have aſſerted, might have once belonged to 
Togrol Beg's army; but conſidering Togrol Beg's attachment 
to Al Kayen, it is by no means probable that he ſent them 
to plunder his dominions. There may, indeed, be ſome in- 


accuracy through the confuſion of titles, in this, and other 


events, which happened in the califat at this time ; for 
Jalalodatula, who ſtill exerciſed the power of Emir Al Omra ; 
is now by many authors ſtiled king of Bagdad. As to 
the extent of the califf's dominions, at this period, it is e 
tre:inly hard to diſtinguiſh between thoſe in which he had 


lodged in the Emir Al Omra; but from certain incidents, 


which ſometimes break out, it appears, that even A Kayen's 


power 


feats the 
GaxzT urks - 


Account 
of them, 


a property, and thoſe over which he had a ſuperiority. It A Karen 
is plain, that all the executive power in the former, was 


ſometimes 
conſidera- 
ble. 


the califf. houſe of Gazna, who ſtill owned a profound ſubmiſſion to 
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power was much more than nominal. As to Balalodawla, 
he ſeems to have been a firm and an intrepid prince. Hay. 
ing made a compromiſe with Ganjar, who was his rival in 
the poſt of Emir Al Omra, he applied himſelf to ſuppreſs, 
the inſolence of the Turkiſh guards at Bagdad, which had 
riſen to a great height. They plundered the palace of his 
vizir, and ſeveral times attempted to ſet the city of Bagdad 
on fire; as well as to diſpoſt and put to death Balalodaublu 
himſelf ; but they were as often quelled by his intrepidity 
and wiſdom. Upon Balalodawla's'death, his ſon, who was 
at Waſet, ſupprefling an inſurrection there, was declared 
Emir Al Omra; but not being able to ſet out inſtantly 
to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity, and there being an 
immediate neceflity, that that high poſt ſhould be filled up, 
it was conferred upon Ganjar. 

His adminiſtration may be faid to have been fortunate, 
through the fierce competitions of other great powers. 
Aadud aſcended the throne of Gazna, without any oppo- 
ſition, and ſeems to have been highly applauded, for re- 
venging his father's death as he did, upon Mabomed, who 
was ſo mean ſpirited, as to refuſe to give his brother any 
more than about forty pounds ſterling, for his own and fa- 
mily's ſubſiſtence, in priſon. Madud, however, was ſo juſt 
as to ſpare one of Mahomed's ſons, who had compaſſion- 
ated Maſud's diſtreſs. But Madud ſoon found a rival, in 
the perſon of his own brother, Mayudud, who died ſud- 
denlyat the commencement of his rebellion. By his death 
HAadud was left for ſome time in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
throne of Gazna, and his vaſt family acquiſition.in India, 
and a great part, if not the whole of the kingdom of Ma- 
waralnar, but he had entirely loſt all ſuperiority over the 
Seluktan Turks, who were ſettled in Kora/an, and other parts 
4 Perſia, under Fogro! Beg, and his brother 7a far, Not- 
withſtanding the bad ſucceſs of his family againſt them, he 
raiſed an army once more to drive them from thoſe fine pro- 
vinces. But he was defeated in his attempt by the famous 
Alpharſan, the ſon of Faffar, Sultan of Koraſan, He how- 
ever, found means to prevent the farther inroads of freſh 
numbers of Turks, who broke out of Turki/tan into his do- 
minions. Thoſe commotions encouraged a number of the 
Indian Rajas, to take up arms and lay ſiege to Labor, the 
chief ſeat of his power in India. This inſurrection might 
have been formidable, had it been well conducted. But 
during the ſiege, the Rajas quarrelled amongſt themſelves, 
and many of them declared for Madud, who thereby ob- 
tained time for ſending an army to ſupport his own intereſt, 
and the rebellion was thereby ſuppreſt. | 
While Madud was thus neceſſarily employed in his own 
dominions, the Emir Al Omra at Bagdad, entered into ſtrict 
connections with Togrol Beg, and the other princes of the 


the 
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the calif. In conſequence of this good underſtanding, in 
the year of the Hejra 4.39, an alliance was entered into be- 
tween the two families, by Garzar's ſon marrying the niece 
of Torre! Beg, daughter to his brother Dawd, or David. 
Soon after, Ganjar died, and was ſucceeded in his poſt of 
Emir Al Omra, by the ſecond of five ſons he left behind 
him, called Firaz, who received from the califf the proper 
robes of inveſtiture. But his appointment was diſputed, 


by Sutun his elder brother. Both parties took the field 


with great armies, but that of Firuz, who had now taken 
the denomination of 4] Malec, being compoſed chiefly of 


mercenary Turks, they deſerted him upon the eve of a general 


battle. This obliged Al Malec, to fly to Abꝛuaz, and from 
thence, to Vaſet, where he found means for ſome years to 
make head againſt his brother. 


I 


Hej. 439, 


1049. 


About this time, Madud, the Sultan of Gazna, died, dur- Death of 
ing a new expedition he had undertaken againſt the Seljuks, Madud 
and left his affairs in great diſorder. He left an infant ſon, Sultan of 
whom the Turks, who compoſed his army, refuſed fo obey. Gazna., 


Madud's brother Ali, was therefore declared Sultan ; but he 
was ſoon after depoſed by 4bdalraſhid his uncle, who found 
means to deliver himſelf out of priſon, where he had been 
thrown, and was proclaimed Sultan, upon which Al, re- 
ſigned all his pretenſions to royalty. Abdalraſbid had a fa- 
vourite, whoſe name was Tegrol, whom he made governor 
of Sej1/tan, and ſuffered to exerciſe many acts of ſovereignty 


there, and in other parts of his dominions. This gave Revolu- 
T:grol an opportunity of forming a party to dethrone Ab- tions in 

dalraſbid, who was a very weak prince, and of mounting that em- 
the throne of Gazna. Abdalrafhid, accordingly, ſuſpecting pure. 


nothing of the matter, was ſurprized in his capital by the 
rebel, and obliged to retire to the citadel, which Tagrol im- 


mediately befieged. Finding the place impregnable by his 


troops, he applied to the governor the force of gold, and 
thereby gaining admiſſion, he put to death, the Sultan, and 


of all the royal family, only, Feroxad, and Anca, who 


were ſon and daughter to Sultan Maſud, eſcaping death; the 
firſt by flight, and the latter, by being reſerved for the ty- 
rant's bed. He did not long enjoy his ill- acquired domi- 
nion. The people who had ſeen the favours heaped upon 
him by Abdalraſbid, deteſted him, and openly branded him 
with the appellation of Kafernamet, or the Ungrate ful. One 
Karkir, was then governor of the Gazna family, in India, 
which he preſerved in the allegiance of the true ſovereign. 
Encouraged by the univerſal deteſtation Togro/ was held in, 
he wrote in the moſt preſſing terms to the chief noblemen of 
the Gazna court, and even to the princeſs Auca herſelf, to 
rid themſelves of the tyrant, and to place the crown upon 
the head of Feroxad, promiſing to ſupport them in their at- 
tempt, with all his power. This letter produced * 
e hh | | ue 
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A tyrant fired effect. Ten of the chiefs of the Gaznan court agreed 
- murdered. to murder Togro/, whom they diſpatched with their ſcimi- 
| tars, on pretence of paying their. obedience to him. Soon 
after Karkir, arriving with an army from India, Feroxad 

was declared Sultan. | 

a The war ſtill continued between the rival Emirs Al Omra, 
of the houſe Buy:ah ; but with what ſucceſs on either ſide, 
we cannot ſay, and Togro! Bg was continuing his conqueſts ; 
when a new revolution brought the califat of Bagdad to the 
very brink of ruin. The affairs of the califat were at that 
Diſtreſs of time, chiefly managed by a vizir. This miniſter had a dif- 
the califat ference with a Turk, called Baſſaſiri, and, by the Greek 
by Baſſa- Writers Piſſaſirius, who had been one of Badadodawl's 
fri. Laves; but was now arrived at a principal command 
amongſt his countrymen. The vizir, however, maintained 
bis ground ſo well, that 7 thought proper to retire 
from Bagdad, and put himſelf under the protection of <p 0 
tanſar, the Fatemite califf of Egypt. It appears from the 
complexion of the hiſtory, that he undertook to aboliſh the 
name of the califf of Bagdad, out of the public prayers, and 
to oblige all the ſubjects of the Arabian Jral, to ſubſtitute 
in its place, Meſlanſars name. Maſtanſar accepted of his 
propoſal, and furniſhed him with men and money; with 
which he made ſo good a uſe, that he ſoon become maſter 
of the chief places of the Arabian Irab, and continued his 
incurſions to the very gates of Bagdad. In this diſtreſs, 


the califf, deprived of all protection, through the diſſen- 


tions between his Emirs Al Omra, wrote in the moſt mov- 
ing terms to Togo! Beg, whoſe ſiſter he had lately married, 
for aſſiſtance. 

treamly confuſed, through the inattention of the eaſtern 
hiſtorians to chronology; we ſhall howeyer, endeavour 
from a review of what has been ſaid, by different authors, 
and comparing them together, to be able to exhibit the great 
lines of hiſtory in the amazing revolutions that ſucceeded, 

Matters ſeem, at the time we now treat of, to have been 
compromiſed, between the two rival brothers, Malec, and 
his elder brother Sutun, and the latter remained in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the poſt of Emir Al Omra, or, as he is called, King 


of Bagdad. But his power, like that of his maſter the ca- 


liff, was no more than nominal, through the vaſt progreſs 

of Baſſaſiris arms; who declared bimfelf Emir Al Omra, 

and cauſed himſelf with the Egypt ian califf, to be mentioned 
ToprolBeg in all ene prayers, throughout the Arabian Irat. This 
declares conduct was extreamly diſagreeablę to Togro/ Beg, who im- 
againſt mediately reſolved to employ bis arms againſt Baſſaſiri. 
him in the He accordingly advanced towards Bagdad, at the head of 
califf's fa. 2 great army, in which were eighteen elephants, But by 
vour, all that we can collect from hiſtory, (unleſs he took Bagdad 
twice, Which is by no means probable) during his march, 


B affafirty 


he lights of hiſtory, at this period, are ex- 
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Baſnafri; found means to engage {brahim, one of Togrol 
Baſe brothers, to rebel, in hopes of a crown. {hrahim, 
accordingly prevailed with that part of his brother's army, 
which he commanded, to ſwear allegiance to him ; marched 
to Al Ray, and took pollefton of Hamadan. This obliged Bagdad 
Togrol Beg, tO divert his arms from Baſſaſiri, and to turn taken by 
them againſt his brother. Baſſaſri availing himſelf of this Baſaſti, 
event, immediately advanced againft Bagdad; and made 
himfelf maſter of the weſtern part of it; while the califf 
found means to eſcape over the Tygris to the eaſtern, where 
he had ftill on foot a body of troops. Some writers ſay, on 
the other hand, that he was made priſoner, and even put in 


58 chains by Baſſaſiri. But we rather incline to the former 
1d opinion, and that he put himſelf: into the cuſtody of the 
od governor of Haditha; who kept him as a pledge for his 
re own ſafety, till he could ſee what turn the diſpute between 


fo Baſſafiri, and Togrol Beg might take. | | 
. Whatever _ be — this, it is certain, that Baſſaſiri en- 
tered Bagdad, in a triumphal manner, as the general of the for the 
Egyptian califf, whoſe ſtandards and titles, were carried in Egyptian 
pomp before him, and ſending for the chief judges, and califf; 
noblemen of Bagdad, he formally depoſed the califf Kayen, 
and obliged them to ſwear allegiance to Maſtanſar, and 

himſelf, He then gave the plunder of the califf's palace, 

which was very rich to the populace of his army; and it 

is remarked, that there was now a total ceſſation of prayers: 

for A Kayen, through all the califat of Bagdad; the pub- 

lic worſhip being performed in the names 61 the Fatemite 

califf, and of Baſſaſiri. To add to the diſgrace of 4] Kayen's 
government, his vizir Moſlema was whipt on a camel's 

back, dreft in the moſt deſpicable habit, through all Bagdad; 

and being ſewed up in a bull's hide, was beaten till he died. 

This extinction of 41 Kayer's authority, appears to have 
continued for ſeveral months; but we cannot think with 
{ome authors, that his perſon ever was in the power of 
Baſjafiri ; becauſe if it had, we can ſcarcely imagine, that 

that barbarian would have failed to have put him to death. 

Togrol Beg, was fortunate enough to ſuppreſs the rebellion , . © 
under his brother Jbrabim, in the moſt glorious manner; but is re- 
= and he immediately directed the march of his great arma- taken by 
ments, to the relief of Bagdad. His approach intimidated Togrolgheg 
0 ſo. much that he retreated to 4 Rabah, a city upon 
the Euphrates ; ſo that Togro! Beg met with no oppoſition in 
his march to Bagdad. That A Kayen was not at this time 
in priſon or in chains, appears pretty plain from Togrol Beg, 
ſending a preſent of a conſiderable ſum of money, and ſixty 
five changes of raiment, for his wife. When Togrol Beo drew 
near to Bagdad, he was informed, that the califf of Bagdad 
attended by Maras the governor of Haditha, was on his way 
to meet him. Upon this intelligence, Togro/ Beg ordered a 
moſh magnificent tent to be crected for the califf's a a 
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till a ſuitable diſpoſition could be made, for his entering Bag. 
dad. In the mean while Togro/ Beg troops, had already 
entered that capital; which it is ſaid they plundered, but 
that perhaps may be only mentioned with regard to the 
| Houſes, and adberents of Bꝗſſaſiri, for T ogrol Beg's officers, 
| ſent to the califf all his magnificent equipages and movables; 
whohigh- with his principal favourites: This enabled the califf to 
ly honours re-enter Bagdad in a very iplendid manner, and the reader 
the califf. may judge of the reſpect that was paid him, when he is 
informed that the great Tegral Beg himſelf held ſometimes 
the califf 's ſtirrup and ſometimes the bridle of his mule, and 
walked before him on foot till entering the gate of the 
city, the califf was moſt gracioufly pleafed to ſay to him 
Fig . * mount on horſeback thou defender of the 

Aich. 
This mark of reſpect is however, no more than af ambi- 
guous proof of the califf's authority over Togrol Beg. It is 
plain that the latter, as well as the more modern European 
princes, could make very convenient diſtinctions, between 
the ſpiritual and temporal power. In the firſt capacity, he 
; was all ſubmiſſion, and humility itſelf; but in the latter, 
But his he conſulted his own intereſt, His Tarkih ſoldiers, who 
ſoldiers Knew no difference between friend and foe, when objects of 
plundered plunder were in their view, ſeeing the riches of Bagdad, fel! 
Bog dad. immediately to plundering. Togrol Beg with all his ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the califf, made no ſecret that he aſpired to the place 
of Emir Al. Omra, and therefore we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that 
all Malec's intereſt in Bagdad was directed againſt him. 
Accordingly. vaſt numbers of the inhabitants of that capital, 
roſe upon Tagrol Beg's ſoldiers, and committed a great num- 
ber of outrages upon them, and ſcemed even averſe to their 
ſovereign's being reſtored by Sehuks. Togrol Beg, tho? he ſtill 
retained the moſt profound veneration for the califfs reli- 
gious character, made this a pretext for his eſtabliſhing his 
own political intereſts. He ordered his ſoldiers to make 
ſevere repriſals, which we may eaſily ſuppoſe they did, upon 
He puts the inhabitants of Bagdad. He then repaired to the califf 


Melec to himſelf; and informed him, that if Malec was innocent, of 


death, the outrages that had been offered to his troops, he might 
ſafely appear in public. This was an inſidious propoſal. 
For Malec, before Togrol Beg's expedition to Bagdad, had 
diſpoſieſs'd him of Shiraz, which Togrol Beg had conquered. 
Al Kayen, who knew the true ſources, of Togrol Beg's ani- 
moſity, againſt Malec, endeavoured to be a mediator bet- 
ween them; and even endeavoured to ſhelter him in his 
palace. But Togrol Beg pretending that his abſconding was 
a ſign of bis guilt, Malec was obliged to ſurrender himſelf, 
and he was by Tegrol Beg's orders ſent a priſoner to Kondemir 
where he died. | , 
And de- Ry this time, Tegro! Beg had aſſumed the title and poſt 
clares him of Emir Al Omra, and that dignity paſt from the houſe of 
. | Bua, 
A. Omra. | | 
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Buya, wha had held it for 127 years, to that of Sæljjuł. Both 


thoſe families were founded by great men-and like others in 


thoſe days, made a very rapid progreſs, but fell as ſoon as the 
ſons ceaſed to inherit the virtues of their fathers. Togrol 


Beg now. lived in the palace of the Emirs Al Omra, and ex- 


erciſed all their functions. He ordered his own name to be 
mentioned in all public prayers along with, that of the califf, 
who even crowned him king of Bagdad, and adorned him 
with an imperial collar, bracelets, robes, and other enſigns 


of majeſty. But Togrol Beg was far from repreſſing the rage 


of plunder that poſſeſſed his troops even in the city of which 
he was now inveſted with the royalty; for it went fo far, 


that not ſatisfied with what they could rob from the living, 


they broke open the ſepulchres of the dead that they might 
ſtrip them even of the ſhrouds and ornaments in which 
they were buried. Thoſe exceſſes occaſioned great com- 
motions at Bagdad which encouraged Baſſaſiri, who man- 
tained his ground at Waſet, to advance as far as Nomania at 


the head of an army to repoſſeſs himſelf of Bagdad. But he He de. 
was met, defeated and killed by Togrol Beg's generals, and feats and 
his head was publicly carried about on the point of a Kills Baſe 


lance. . 


This victory left Togrol Beg without a rival in the Arabian 
trak, The califf heaped new favours upon him; he made 


him the maſter of his houſhold, ordered money to be 


coined in his name, and renewed to him the appellation of 


Rucnoddin, “ or defender of the faith.” As we write the and is 
hiſtory of Tagrol Beg only as it has a connection with that madeking 
of the califf, we 1 defer, to another part of this work, a of Bag- © 


detail of the many great exploits and conqueſts he atchieved 


after he was made king of Bagdad. It is ſufficient to ſay He courts 
here that he gave the califf _-_ appointments. and many the califf 


valuable preſents, and ar laſt he arrived at ſuch a pitch of 


greatneſs and glory that he aſpired to the honour of having daughter, 


the blood of the Se{juts mingled with that of Al-Abbas; that 
is, of marrying the daughter of the califf, the man. who 
depended upon him for his daily bread, and who owed to 


him his liberty, if not his life. 


Al Kayen could not, notwithſtanding his own impotence 
and all the obligations he lay under to Togro/ Beg, hear of 
this propoſal without indignation, and repeated it with fo 
much firmneſs, that all Togro/ Beg's ſubmiſſions and obliging 


generoſity could not reconcile him to the thoughts of it. At but is re. 


laſt, he had recourſe to menaces, but the califf was even 
proof againſt them. The affairs of ſtate and war, obliged 
Zegrol Beg, to leave Bagdad, which he prepared to do with 
deſpondency, in not being able to arrive at the ſummit of 
his wiſhes. He could not help bewailing his misfortune 
to his favourite Amid, whom he had — 2 vizir, and go- 
vernor of Bagdad. That miniſter who appears to have 
been well acquainted with the genius of a proud and a poor 


court, 


dad. 


for his 


jected, 
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court, ſaid, that if he would commit the management of 
his courtſhip to him, he did not doubt of ſucceſs. He then 
explained the manner in which he intended, to proceed, 
which was, gradually to withdraw the califf*s appointments, 
' Togrol Beg conſented to this expedient, and gave orders, 
that none but his vizir ſhould pay the califf his income, 2nd 
then he left Bagdad. Amid's expedient proved ſucceſsful, 
and ſuc- For the califf, — his allowance daily diminiſhed, till 
ceeds at laſt it was reduced to nothing, gave Amid leave to inform 

thro' the his maſter, that he might have the princeſs in marriage. 
addreſs of Tegrol Beg was then at Tauris, and received Amid's diſ- 
bis vizir, patches with the utmoſt tranfports of joy. He immediately 
ordered, that the califf ſhould be reinſtated in his appoint- 
ments, and that Amid ſhould conduct his bride, with the ut- 
moſt ſplendor to Tauris, which he accordingly did. There 
is ſome reaſon ſor believing, that the glory of being allied 
to the houſe of Al Abbas, more than any love for the princeſs; 
influenced Togrol Beg upon this occaſion. For, tho” he re- 
ceived his bride with a profuſion.of pomp and expence, and 
though the contract was there ſigned ; yet Togrol Beg was 
fo little of an impatient lover, that he delayed the conſum- 
mation of his marriage, till he could do it at Al Ray, the 
capital of the Per/ian Irat. After making very rich preſents 
to the bride, he went in perſon to that city, to prepare 
| every thing for her reception, with all the eaſtern magnih- 
He dies cence of luxury. The weather being then very hot, he 
before he retired from Ray to Rudbar, where he had a palace, and 
conſum where he thought he could be more cool. But here a 
mates his bloody-flux put an end to his life, about fix months after 
marriage. his marriage had been concluded with Seyda, for ſo the ca- 
liff 's daughter was called, whom he left a virgin-wife. But 
this may be the better accounted for, when we inform 
the reader, that the bridegroom was in the ſeventieth year 
of his age when he was married, and in the twenty-ſixth of 
a buſy, active, and fatiguing reign. | "mb | 
There is ſomething ſo generous, and ſo noble, in the con- 
duct and character of this prince, particularly, with regard 
to Kayen, that we cannot reckon him amongſt the num- 
ber of barbarians. He was ſometimes unſucceſsful ; but 
in the end he vanquiſhed all his enemies ; and died, full of 
glory; we ſhall mention his character - in another 
part of this hiſtory. As he left no iſſue of his own body, 
Alp Arſlan, the ſon of his deceaſed brother Faffar, was his 
heir ; and by uniting the two empires together, he was, by 
far, the moſt powerful prince of his age. Alp Arſian, as 
heir to his uncle, ſucceeded to the poſt of Emir Al Omra, 
of Bagdad, and enjoyed all the honours of that dignity. 
Amongſt the firſt acts of his ſovereignty, was his ordering 
the late Sullan's vizir, Amid, to be put to death for malver- 
ſations in his office. He was ſucceeded in his vizirſhip, 
by Nadham, who is celebrated by hiſtorians, as the molt ac- 
9 | | compliſhed 
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accompliſhed ſtateſman of his age. Ap 4rfan and his 
predeceſſors had greatly reduced the power of the houſe of 


Gazna, the head of which at this time was {brah:im. This The wats 
rince finding it impoſſible to recover the dominions that had of the 
been diſmembered from his family, ſought to indemnify Gazze | 
himſelf, by extending his conqueſts in India. Before he ſet Sultans in 
out from thence, he made a ſolemn treaty with 4p Arflan, India. 


one of the chief articles of which was, that neither of their 
ſubjects ſhould moleſt the others; which was inviolably 
obſerved on both ſides. This gave Ibrahim an opportunity 
of puſhing his conqueſts in India, where he 5 many 
victories, that he obtained the appellation of Almanſur, or 
the Triumphant. „ 
The beginning of p Arſlan's reign was troubled with 
ſeveral rebellions. The firſt was under one of his own re- 


lations, called Kotolmiſb, who rebelled againſt him in the Wars of 
province of Dabegan; and got together a very fine army. Alp Anſian 


ut as he was advancing to give battle to theSu/zarn's troops, 


he happened to fall from bis horſe, and break his neck. 
This rebellion was followed by another under Kara Arſlan 


in Karman, which was quickly ſuppreſſed by Fadluyah, a 
general of great abilities, who, for the ſervices he did his 


maſter, was made governor of Fars, We have often ob- 


ſerved that the governors of provinces in the eaſt, were, as 
to the exerciſe of their power, very little leſs than independ- 
ent princes; being left at liberty to act as they pleaſed in all 
matters, in which they were not particularly inſtructed by 


their maſters, and that ſeldom happened with regard to the 


internal part of their government. Fadluyah ſoon felt his 
own power, and «rat, off his allegience to his maſter, 
he bad him defiance. Upon this Ap Arſlan, ordered his 


vizir Nadham to advance with an army againſt the rebels. 


But Fadluyah, not a to ſtand an engagement, retired 


to a fort, ſo advantageouſly fituated, as to be deemed. im- 


FN Here he and his army ſhut themſelves up, 


aving ſtored themſelves ſo well with proviſions, as to be 


under no apprehenſion of their being obliged to ſurrender 
thro? famine. | Is, „ | 
Nadham is univerſally allowed to be a great genius, but Character 
choſe to ſupport his character, by a manner of living and of Nad- 
acting, that tho' extreamly well adapted to the eaſtern Ham and 


17 


people, appears very odd and uncouth to Europeans, who remark- 


do not reffect upon the great effects, which hypocriſy and able hiſ- 
pretenſions to a. ſanctity, have had in * itſelf. Alp tory of the 
Arſian, was ſo much enraged at Fadluyah's 


Vor. VII. 


turned 


lefeQtion, that reduction 


he ſent orders to Nadham, not to rife from before the place of a for- 
without taking it. Nadham, accordingly inveſted it, and treſs. 

made ſeveral attacks, but all to no purpoſe. His officers 
were perpetually remonſtrating to him the impoſſibility of 
his ſucceeding, and he appeared ſometimes inclined to 
hazard his ſovereign's a by raiſing the ſiege. He 
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turned it however into a blockade, and 3 an intire 
indifference, as to the event, which he ſaid he left wholly 
to God, he betook himſelf to faſting, praying, and repeating 
moral ſentences, to fortify his own, and his officers pa- 
tience. As to the enemy, they were ſo ſecure that not a 
man of them appeared upon the walls; nor did they ſeem to 
keep any guard, which, tho“ Nadham looked upon to be the 
greateſt inſult they could offer to him as a general, was 
obliged to bear with. But one morning, when he leaſt 
expected any ſuch thing, he was agreeably ſurprized to hear 
the enemy beating the Shamad, as a ſign that they were 


willing to ſurrender upon articles. Theſe were ſoon ſettled ; 


for Nadham, who knew the importance -of the conqueſt, 
ranted them honourable ones. It was ſtipulated, that 
adluyah ſhould return to his W to his Sultan, and 
pay him the uſual tribute in preſents, and that he ſhould 
remain governor of that place. Nadham, upon enquiry, 
found the cauſe of this ſo unexpected ſurrender, to be ow- 


ing to the ſprings and fountains, in the place, being ſud- 


endly dried up, thro' the heat of the ſeaſon and climate. 
Tho' nothing in war is more common, and natural than ſuch 
events, yet Nadham attributed this to the miraculous effect 
of his prayers and faſting ; and it was fo repreſented and 


ſo believed by the army. ö 
But this was not the only miracle of that kind, that was 


wrought under the ſanity of Nadham's adminiſtration. A 


rebellion breaking out in Karman, it was neceſſary for him 


and of an to march his army thro' the vaſt deſerts of Nubandijar ; 
army be- which the ſoldiers ſeemed extreamly unwilling to enter; 
ing ſaved becauſe they afforded nothing for the ſupport of life. After 
from per- ſeveral days march, finding their proviſions run ſhort, they 


iſhing. 


gave themſelves over for loſt, and many of them murmured. 
But, when they came to this critical point of diſtreſs, they 


eſpied the ruins of a caſtle, which ſeemed to be the reſi- 


dence of wolves and batts, but here they found a magazine 


of corn, which ber e appeaſed their hunger, and a 
e 


lentiful ſhower of rain fell, which quench'd their thirſt. 
Tho this deliverance is looked upon by the Moſlem hiſtori- 
ans, as a ſtriking miracle, yet nothing could be better 
judged by Nadham, or by the Sultan himſelf, when they 
foreſaw ſuch a 'march, than to lay -up ſuch a magazine for 


the relief of their troops, and then to give it the turn of a 


miracle, This proved the juſtice of their cauſe, and their 
aſſurance of divine protection. As to the ſhower that fell, 


Reflection admitting the thing to be true, it was indeed providential ; 


but when we reflect, that rain in many of thoſe deſarts is ge- 
nerally periodical,itis highly abſurd to ſwell itinto a miracle. 
The whole of the expedition, however, ſeems to have been 


introduced for the ſake of this miracle; for we are not 


told the event of it, tho' it probably was in favour of the 
Sultan. > > ; ' a 4 Eg * 
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The next expedition we find undertaken by A Aran 
was againſt Kazan, who had rebelled in the province of de- 
Knwarazm, at the head of thirty thouſand men. He was ated 
ſoon defeated, and moſt of his troops cut in pieces, and. 
Alp Arſlan put the province under the government of his 
ſon Mabec Shah; whom he ſoon after, in a folemn aſſembly 
of all the grandees of the empire, placed upon a golden 
throne; and obliged all preſent to recognize him as his 
heir and ſucceſſor. | Es 

We now come to a period, where: there is a very extra- Agree- 
ordinary agreement, between the chronology of the Greek, ment be- 
and Moſlem writers, and likewiſe a more than ordinary tween the 
agreement as to facts; but not in perſons, or rather, in Greekand 
names. The Greef emperor, Conſtantine Ducas, after a Maſlem au- 
ſhort and unfortunate reign, finding his latter end approach, thors. 
gave the guardianſhip of his three ſons, to whom he be- 
queathed his empire, to his wife Eudocia, but obliged her 
to take a ſolemn oath never to marry again. This encour- 
aged the Turks, who had no idea of a temale government, 
to break with vaſt fury into the empire, and threatened the . 
deſtruction of Conflantinople itſelt. The late emperor, from 93 
an unſeaſonable frugality, having left his dominions diſ- 
furniſhed of troops, the empreſs, had but a ſmall number 
to oppoſe this invaſion; nor had ſhe a general, whom ſhe 
could truſt with the command of thoſe ſhe had. In this Hiſtory of 
diſtreſs, ſhe threw her eyes upon Romanus Diogenes, who the em- 
was then in priſon, for his ambitious practices, but who preſsZuden 
was „ acknowledged to be the braveſt, and beſt c.; 
commander in the empire. Him ſhe married, being firſt 
abſolved from her oath by the patriarch; and he was pro- 
claimed emperor. His great reputation ſoon placed him at 
the head of an army, and obliged the Turts to retreat. | 
They had taken and plundered Neocæſaria, and Aleppo, and who mar- 
they were retiring from Nexc@/aria, with a prodigious booty, ries Ro- 
when the emperor, overtaking them with a body of light manus. 
horſe, put great numbers of them to the ſword ; and recov- 
ered the whole prey. He then retook Neoce/aria, and 
Aleppo, and built a ſtrong fortreſs at Hierapolis, the Bambyce 
of the antients. 5 97 e Bi 
While thoſe events, ſo diſagreeable to the Se/juks were 
happening, Alp Ar/lan with the true ſpirit of ambition, de- 
clared in a full meeting of his grandees, and general offi- 

cers, that he was determined, to conquer the country of 
Turki/ilan, from which he ſaid he derived his original, and 


Hej. 458. 


Hej. 463. 


therefore, it undoubtedly was underſtood, that it belonged 


to him of right. He accordingly gave orders for vaſt prepa- 

rations to be made for that purpote, and had actually made 

ſome progreſs in his expedition, when he had notice of a 

freſh irruption, which had been made by the emperor Romanus 

into the Maſlem territories. This expedition proved as for- He in- 

tunate as the laſt; but if we are to judge by the Maſſem au- vades the 
| 'G 2 thors, Mc/lemters 

ri tories. 
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hors, he had during this abſence, loſt all the conqueſts he 

had made during the preceeding campaign ; for we are told, 

that he befieged Manbij, which is no other than the Hei- 

rapolis, already mentioned, for ſixteen days: we are there- 

fore inclined to think, that this ſiege muſt have happened the 

preceeding campaign. It is however certain, that he defeated 

a great body of Seljuks, and other Moſlems, in this cam- 

paign, and that he might have made a very formidable 

progreſs, had not proviſions fallen ſhort in his camp, by his 

army being ſurrounded, on all hands, with flying bodies of 

Moſlems or Turks; He therefore made diſpoſitions for re- 

turning to Con/tantinople ; but the oflems uniting in one 

great army, endeavoured to cut off his retreat, and Ro- 

manus, appearing to accelerate it more, the Turks imagined 

him to be flying, perſued him with ſo little caution, 

that Romanus, making a judicious ſtand, gave them a total 

and de- defeat. This obliged the Turks to abandon a great number 

feats the of their towns and fortreſſes on their frontiers; but the 

Seljuks. ſeaſon of the year not permitting the emperor to purſue 

his conqueſts, he returned through Cilicia, and entered his 

capital in triumph, carrying with him, an immenſe booty, 

which he had taken, or rather re-taken from the Turks, 
-with a vaſt number of priſoners. 

During thoſe tranſactions, Al Kayen having received his 


Hej. 463. 
1 5 daughter Syda back from Tauris, with great ſums of money 
1070. beſtowed upon him, was ſpending his life in ſanctimonious 


Diſtreſſes indolence at Bagdad; void of ambition, and void of care, 
of Egypt. About this time, earthquakes, peſtilence, and at laſt fa- 
mine, had almoſt depopulated Egypt z where Al Mo/tanſar 
ſtill continued to reign. Human fleſh, was publicly ſold 
in the ſhambles; and the Grand Vizir himſelf, when he 
came to the palace, was attended only by one ſervant, and 
had but one horſe; the reſt of his ſervants, being through 
famine, unable to walk abroad. We are told, that this 
horſe, being one day unluckily left at the palace gate, the 
A ſevere vizir, on his return, could not find him; and was informed, 
famine. that he had been devoured by the populace; ſeveral of 
whom were for that fact, hung upon gibbets, where their 
bodies afforded a repaſt to their countrymen, nothing of 
them being ſeen next day, but their bones. Other ſhock- 
Ing particulars are mentioned, concerning this famine; 
which obliged Myan/ar himſelf, who had ten thouſand 
two hundred horſes, mules, and camels, in his own ſtables 
to part with them all but three. To compleat his calamity, 
he was beſieged in his palace by Naceradawla, of the houſe 
of Boyiah, who obliged him to part with the ſmall portion 
of money, and rich effects he had ftill left. 
Of preat Thoſe and other diſtreſſes, which happened at this time 
ſervice to to the califf of Egypt, but above all, the powerful protec- 
the califf tion of Alp Arſian, were of infinite ſervice to the califf 
of Bag- of Bagdad. Many of the inhabitants, even of Damaſcus, 
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where a Civil war broke out on his account, preferred his 


authority to that of Al Mantanſar, and  Aradawla, the prince 
of Aleppo, which, by a ſtrange revolution, had again fallen 
under Moſlem dominion, was conſtrained to order prayers 
to be offered up, through all his dominicn:, for the califf 
of Bagdad; and to acknowledge 41p Ar/lan to be his ſove- 
reizn and maſter. | 


2F 


Ap Arflan appears to have been much alarmed at the Alb Arſlan 
ſucceſſes of the emperor Romanus; and having now laid afide marches 


all thoughts of any other expedition, at leaſt for ſome time, and de- 


he aſſembled an army of forty thouſand horſe, with which fears the 


he marched to Allat, formerly the capital of Armenia; ſi- Greeks 


tuated upon the Euphrates, where he underſtood a great 
army of the Greets lay, under the command of a general 


called Philaretus. Theſe were ſo vigorouſly attacked by 


Alp Arſlan, that they were entirely defeated, and their ge- 
neral being taken priſoner, had his noſe cut off, by that 
Sultan's order: a barbarity ſo little conformable to Alb 
Arſlan's character, that it is reaſonable to conclude, the 
Greek muſt have been guilty of ſomewhat to deſerve it. Afﬀ- 
ter this victory, a party of the Seljułs ſpread themſelves in 


Silicia, where they plundered Iconium; but underſtanding 
that the emperor was drawing near with the main body of 


his army, they retired with precipitation, loaded with 
plunder. This gave an opportunity to the 4-mentans, and 


inhabitants of the country, to attack them in the plains of 


Tarſus, where the Turks loſt all their plunder ; and many of 


them were put to the ſword. As we are writing at preſent 


the hiſtory of the Maſſems, and not that of the Greeks, whoſe who in 
relations are by no means to be depended on, we think our- their turn 


avail ourſelves of the Greet hiſtorians, where ever their re- 
lations throw any light upon the others, or where they 
are probable, and not. abſolutely contradictory to the more 
unqueſtionable authorities of the Moflems. 
The check the S2huts had met with upon the plains of 
Tarſus, did not diſcourage Alp Arflan, from purſuing the 
operation he intended. For we are told, that next ſpring, 


Romanus marched at the head of one hundred thouſand 


men, into Armenia, where the Sehjuks ſtill kept their foot- 
ing. He was counſelled by his ableſt generals, to attend 


the motions of the Turks in Capadocia, but he divided his 
army into two bodies. He ſent one of them againſt A#lat, 


and with the other he marched to Malazgerd, appointing 
the laſt to be the general place of rendezvous. According 
to ſome hiſtorians, Alp Arflan was then beſieging Edeſſa, 
where the garriſon made ſo vigorous a defence, that he 


was forced to abandon the ſiege, in order to draw his troops 
together, to oppoſe Romanus, who, he underſtood was mak= 


ing diſpoſitions for a general battle. When the Greets came 
* | EY before 


ſelves obliged to follow the Moſlem authors, in our relation defeatsthe 
of the great event that is to follow ; but we ſhall not fail to Sue. 


Progreſs 
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before Malazherd, the Seljub garriſon abandoned it; but the 
Greeks left in the place, obſerving no ſtrict diſcipline, and 
roving about in parties for forage, were many of them put 
to the ſword, by the Sehuts; who, in their turn, befteged 
the town. The emperor, to relieve it, ſent Bryennius, one 
of his beſt generals, with a party, which proving too weak, 
he was re-inforced by Baſilacius, and with great difficulty, 
they repulſed the Seljuts, though Bryennius was taken pri- 
ſoner. By this time, the diviſion of the, emperor's army 
ſent againſt Malazterd, had taken poſt at Zahra; ſo that 
Alp Arflan, found a battle was inevitable; but he had not 
with him then above fifteen. thouſand horſe, With them 
however, he made ſuch ſkilful diſpoſitions, that, by calling 
in his detachments, his army ſoon increaſed to above forty 
thouſand; and it is on all hands allowed, that a vaſt 
Strength number of Greet deſerters, came over to him. It ſeems 
of the two however, to be certain, that the ſtrength of his army was 
armies. inferior to that of the emperor, whom upon this occation, 
he far out did in — For the diviſion of the 
Greeks that had been ſent to Atlat, under Ruſilius, was at a 
great diſtance from that under the emperor; and indeed, 
Alp Arflan, appears to have taken his meaſures ſo well, that 
he had cut off all communication between them. It was 
therefore in vain for the emperor to ſend, as he did, diſ- 
patch after diſpatch, to haſten the march of Ruſilius to his 
aſſiſtance ; for that general, inſtead of advancing had fallen 
back ; ſo that the emperor was left to fight the battle with 
his own diviſion. Both armies being drawn up in order of 
Haughti- battle, Ap 4r/lan, with a moderation uncommon to his 
neis of country, ſent a deputation to Romanus, to treat of peace. 
Romanus. But that emperor, conſcious that he had a ſuperiority of 
numbers on his fide ; and truſting to the valour and difci- 
pline of his troops, interpreting ſuch an offer from a bar- 
barian, to be the effect of fear, haughtily anſwered, that 
he would treat of no peace, till he was put in poſſeſſion of 
Al! Ray, the Sultan's capital. | | 
Hiſtory of This anſwer, which was declared in the hearing of the 
whole army, raiſed in them, the utmoſt indignation, which 


the fa- 
-—— oy bat. Proved fatal to the Greeks, The Sultan himſelf, at the head 
of of his troops, threw himſelf upon his knees, and with tears, 


_ which he was joined by all about him, called heaven to 
witneſs, how earneſtly he had laboured for peace; and con- 
tinued ſometime in the moſt fervent prayer for ſucceſs. 

Riſing from his devotions, he called for a white habit, in 

which he dreſt himſelf, and in the Moſſem manner, ſprink- 

ling it with perfumes, he ſaid, that, if he fell in battle 

that day, his robe would ſerve him for a winding ſheet. 

He then mounted his horſe, and addreſſing himſelf to his 

troops, he offered every man, who had a mind to leave 

him his liberty todo it. Then riding through the ranks 

to review them, obſerving one horſeman, of a very un- 

N promiſing 
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promiſing appearance, he deſired the officer who commanded 
the ſquadron, to diſmiſs him the ſervice. But the officer 
replying, he was ſo brave a fellow, that no man in the 
army was more likely than he was, to take the Greet em- 
peror priſoner, the Sultan commanded, that he ſhould 
continue in his rank. He then returned to the head of his 
army, where he threw away his bow and his quiver, drew 
his ſword with one hand, and graſped a ſceptre, which was 
made of iron, and as ſome ſay, but with what propriety we 
cannot ſee, the tail of his horſe in the other. In the mean 
while, the Greets under their emperor, advanced in excel- 
lent order to the charge, which they made with ſuch im- 
petuoſity, that the Sehuks retreated. According to Bryen- 
nius, who was preſent in this battle, 4% Arflan's general 
was Tarang one of his eunuchs. He acted in the nature of 
Aid de Camp to the Sultan, who gave orders for all the mo- 


tions that were made. The Seljubs continued to retire, but 


with no conſiderable loſs. At laſt, the emperor being ap- 
prehenſive, that their intention was to get between him and 

his camp, by means of their cavalry, he ordered a retreat. 

Upon this the Shuts, by the Sultan's orders, faced ſuddenly 

about, and in their turn, gave a moſt furious charge to the 

enemy. It began now to be duſkiſh, and the rear of the 

Greeks which was commanded by Adronicus Ducas, who ſe- 

cretly' hated Romanus, ſeeing the imperialiſts retreat, - 
thought they had been routed. In this notion they were en- 

couraged by Adronicus, who, inſtead of ſupporting the em- 

peror, was the firſt to fly back to the camp, into which he 

was followed by all his diviſion. The emperor now found In which 
himſelf ſurrounded, and overpowered by the Seljułs, who ao - A 
made a moſt dreadful ſlaughter of his troops. He acted e Gree 
however, with great intrepidity, till ſeeing all about him 
cut in pieces, and being hinfſelt moſt deſperately wounded, 
and his horſe killed under him, he was farced to ſurrender 
himſelf priſoner ; as ſome hiſtorians ſay, to the ill-looking 
trooper we have already mentioned, whoſe name was Haid; 
who at firſt was ignorantof the quality of his priſoner. But 
being convinced from the reſpect paid by the other Greet 
priſoners, that it was the emperor, he immediately threw 
himſelf from his horſe ; and paying him the proper reve- 

rences, conducted him to the . . 

This was one of thoſe illuſtrious interviews in hiſtory, Remark- 
which is much better to be expreſſed in painting than in able inter- 
writing. The Sultan, who at firſt was doubtful of his pri- view be- 
ſoner's quality, being ſatisfied who he was, far from inſult- tween him 
ing him, advanced towards him, with an air of affability, andTogrol 
and familiarly tapping him three times with his hand upon Beg. 
the ſhoulder, + Did — ſend to you, ſaid he, propoſals of * 
peace, and did you not reject them.” The emperor re- 
plied, with ſome fierceneſs, That he had, and bade him 
do his worſt, but not to reproach him.” Do my worſt, 

WS... | replied 


emperor 
is taken 
priſoner, 
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replied the Sultan, and what would you have done to me, 
had I been in the condition I now fee you.” ** Iſhould, 
ſaid the emperor, have inflicted upon you, ſome infamous 
puniſhment. And how, continues the Sultan, do you 
imagine, I am to behave to you.” I ſuppoſe, - ſaid the 
other, you will either put me to death, or expoſe me thro' 
your dominions; or what I<annot well ſuppoſe, you will 
ſet me at liberty, upon my paying a ranſom, and that you 
will ſuffer me to reign under you.” You have, in your 
laſt ſuppoſition, rejoins the Sultan, hit upon the very thing 
T intend to do.” He then conducted him to a moſt mag- 
nificent pavillion, where he found every thing ſuitable to 

| his dignity was prepared for his entertainment. 

The ge- The above relation of this celebrated interview, is not 

nerofity only much more natural, but more agreeable to what hap- 

of the lat- pened afterwards, than the trite compliments which the 
ter, Greek writers have put in the Sultan's mouth, when he tells 
the emperor, that he would treat him, not as a captive, but 

as a ſovereign. For, though it muſt be admitted, that 4/þ 

Arflen, upon this occaſion, behaved with a magnanimity 

and politeneſs, ſcarcely to be paralelled in hiſtory; yet it 

was in ſome meaſure out of his power, to diſmiſs the empe- 
ror, without a ranſom : becauſe it would have been directly 
contrary to the fundamental principles of religion, to which 
he was ſo much attached. In fact therefore, when they 
treated together, the Sultan inſiſted upon a ranſom, and 
likewiſe for the payment of an annual tribute; but he ſhew- 
ed a true magnanimity, in requiring no other ſecurity for 
the payment of either, than the emperor's own word : 
which is a demonſtrable proof, that in point of generolity, 
the Sultan went as far as the laws of his religion, which 
indeed, were the laws of his country, gave him leave. As 
ſoon as the anguiſh of the emp#ror's wounds permitted him, 
a perpetual peace was concluded between them. It was 


who 
makes ſtipulated, according to the Moſlem hiſtorians, that the 
peace emperor ſhould pay for his ranſom about ſeven hundred thou- 


with ang ſand pounds ſterling, and that he ſhould remit to 4! Ray, an 
ſets free annual tribute of about a hundred and forty thouſand. This 
Romanus. laſt is likewiſe a circumſtance that is indiſpenſable, by the 
law of Mahomet, when the conquered party does not em- 
brace his religion. It was farther agreed, that the emperor 
ſhould order all the AZzflem priſoners throughout his domi- 
nions, to be releaſed. 'This was a condition which com- 
mon humanity, as well as policy, dictated. And laftly, 
the emperor was to give his daughter in marriage, to the 
Sultan's ſon ; a circumſtance mentioned by the Greet hiſto- 
rians, and as we are told, by Mir bond, one of the beſt of 
the eaſtern ones, to have been punctually performed. 
Togrel During the dependence of 'this treaty, the emperor al- 
Beg's po- ways ſat on the fame throne with the Sultan, and was pre- 
liteneſs ſented by him, not only with ten thouſand pieces of gold, 
manity. 
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for his preſent exigencies, but with the liberty of ſome il- 
luſtrious priſoners, whom he inveſted, as he did the emperor, 
with rohes of honour ; and when the two monarchs parted, 
the emperor received :a noble guard, to conduct him in 
ſafety, to the place of his deſtination. As the emperor was 
now the ally, and tributary of the califf of Bagdad's Emir 
Al Omra, it is proper here, to follow that prince, through 
the following unhappy ſcenes of his life. | 


25 


No ſooner was it known at Conſtantinople, that he was a Diſtreſſes 
captive, than hn Ducas, brother to the late emperor, and death 
formed a party, which placed his nephew Michael, upon the of Roma- 
throne of Conſtantinople, and ſhut the empreſs Eudocia up in nus. 


a monaſtry. The emperor Romanus knew nothing of this 
revolution when he took leave of the Sultan, and ſet out for 
Conftantinople, where the treaty, he had lately concluded, 
was to be ratified, attended by Alþ Arſlan's ambaſſadors. 
He therefore proceeded to Theodaſiopolis, where he repoſed 
for ſome time, and had his wounds dreſt. It-was here he 
received the firſt intelligence of the cataſtrophe that had 
happened in his capital. He therefore retired to a ſtrong 
fortreſs, called Docia, which he propoſed to keep, till he 
was joined by ſuch a number of his faithful ſubjects, as 
ſhould enable him to take the field, but he was deceived in 
his expectation. For Adronicus, the ſon of John Ducas, 
the ſame who had betrayed him at the battle of Zahra, be- 
ing ſent againſt him, with a force far ſuperior to his, ſoon 
diſipated the few troops he had got together, and purſuing 
him into Silicia, made him priſoner. His eyes were then 
put out, and being ſent in exile to the iſland of Protan, he 
Romanus and Alp Arſſan, are ſaid by ſeveral hiſtorians, to 
have been the two handſomeſt men in their dominions, and 


to have excelled all others, in the perſonal exerciſe of arms. 


It was therefore, no wonder, that a friendſhip grew be- 
tween them. Neither was Romanus unworthy to reign, in 
other reſpects, beſides valour; and military accompliſh- 
ments. Notwithſtanding his diſtreſſed circumſtances, he 
remitted to the Sultan about one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds of his ranſom, with a jewel, eſteemed worth 
ſifty thouſand pound more; with an appology, that it was all 
the money he could raiſe. This generous proceeding ſo 
touched the Sultan, that hearing of the emperor's diſtreſſes, 

firſt opportunity to relieve 


Alp Arſlan was now at a ſummit of glory, which none of the 
Moſiem princes, had ever known, and to which the greateſt 


of them had moſt ardently aſpired; by 3 conquered, 


taken, and ſet at liberty, the ſucceſſor of the Roman Cæſars. 
He therefore bent his mind to the expedition on which it had 
been ſo long ſet, the conqueſt of Turke/lan. Certain reaſons 


however, determined him to begin with Georgia, into which 
country 
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country he marched an immenſe army ; and he ſoon conquered 


quers the all the flat part of it. As the inhabitants were chriſtians, 
plains of amongſt other hardſhips he impoſed upon them, he obliged 


Georgia. 


Severe u- 


the nobility to wear rings of iron in their ears; in token 
that he had deprived them of their liberty, and reduced 


ſage of the them to the condition of ſlaves. Many of the Georgians, tho 


greatlords greatly attached to chriſtianity, to avoid this ignominy, 


there. 


made an outward profeſſion of mahometiſm. The Sultan 


perceiving that he muſt be too long diverted from his favour- 


ite expedition, ſhould he attempt to penetrate into the 
mountanous parts of the country, committed the reduction 
of them, to his ſon Mahec, a fon, who was well worthy of 


ſuch a father. Mabec choſe to begin with the ſtrongeſt of the 
fortreſſes near Mount Caucaſus, which was that of Meriam 
Niſbin. This fortreſs, being ſituated in the middle of a 
lake, was by the Georgians deemed to be impregnable, and 


it received its name, by its containing a monaſtry, and 


church, dedicated to the virgin mary, which was reforted to 
by all the chriſtians of thoſe parts, with uncommon vene- 


ration. The difficulty of the attempt, did not diſcourage 


Mabec. He put the beſt of his troops, furniſhed with hooks, 
ladders, and grapling irons, on board boards and rafts ; 
intending to ſcale the walls. But juſt as he was going to 

an 


give the attack, a tempeſt roſe, followed by ſo dreadfu 


earthquake, that all the elements ſeemed to conſpire in the 


_ deſtruction, both of Turks, and chriſtians. It was however 
plain, that heaven did not thereby intereſt itſelf in favour of 


His expe- 
dition in- 
to Tur- 


efan. 


and the 
remartk- 
able man- 
ner of his 


death. 


the chriſtians. For ſo great a part of the walls of the place, 
were thrown down by the earthquake, that when the ſtorm 


was over, Mahec carried the place, and levelled the church 


and monaſtry to the ground. 


In the mean while, the Sultan repaired to Bagdad, and 


continued his preparations with ſo much vigour, that he 
entered Turki/tan at the head of twenty thouſand troops. 
'This was fo early as the month of February. He pointed his 
march towards Mawaralnar, but finding the Zehun, im- 
paſſable by his vaſt armaments, he ſpent twenty days in 
throwing a bridge over it. The bridge being finiſhed, he 
found it abſolutely neceſſary for the — of his troops, and 


the ſucceſs of his expedition, to reduce certain forts, that 


lay on the oppoſite banks. The firſt of thoſe he attacked 
called Barza was defended by Yuſef Kothual, a brave Kira- 
zmian lord, and tho' it was certain the place was not tenable 
againſt ſo great an army; yet he 3 it for ſeveral days, 
with amazing intrepidity. At laſt the fort being carried, 
and he made priſoner, the Sultan ordered him to be brought 
before him; and repremanded him ſeverely for being ſo 
madly preſumptuous, as to defend ſuch a place againſt ſuch 
a force. The Karazmian, who it is plain could not diſtin- 
guiſh, between valour, and madneſs, anſwered at firſt 

| fiercely 
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gercely and even proceeded to the moſt outrageous diſreſpect. 
The Sultan threatened him with a cruel death. Upon 
which, the Karazmian plucking from his boot, a concealed 
dagger. Villain ſaid he, is a man, like me, to be thus 
treated. The Sultan's guards would inſtantly have interpoſed, 
but he hindred them with a motion of his hand, and let fly 
an arrow which miſſed the Karazmian, who, immediately 
run with his dagger towards the Sultan. The latter thinking 
he had no equal in arms, ſprung from his throne, but his 
foot ſliping, before he could recover himſelf, the Karazmian 
gave him a mortal wound with his dagger. He had ſtrength, 
however, to go into another tent, while the Karazmian 
not only defended himſelf bravely againſt all the Sultar's 
guards, but wounded ſeveral of them, and would have made 
his eſcape had not one of the court pages knocked him down - 
with a ſtone, ſome ſay a hammer, and then he was diſ- 
patched. | e T4409 SHEA 


As to 4% Ar/lan, his death was edifping. Before he ex- His laſt 
pired, he told his atttendants that two things were formerly ſpeech, 


recommended to him, and that he had neglected them both. 
That he never ſhould have too mean anopinion of another, 
or too high a one of himſelf, © yeſterday. continued he,” 
obſerving the ſtrength of my army from yonder eminence, I 
“ imagined myſelf invinciable by any power on earth: and 
© to day I depended ſo much on my own ftrength and 
« {kill in arms, that I forbad my guard to interpoſe bet- 
% een me and the man who has given me my death 
© wound. I now petceive that there is no warding off deſ- 
4 | fk Eu 9 

| Such were the dying ſentiments of this great man. His 
vizir Nadbam perceiving that his death was approaching, 
hinted to him that it would be proper to oblige the chief 
officers of his ſtate and army to renew their oaths of fidelity 
to Mahec Shah, which was accordingly done; becauſe Mabec 
tho' the moſt deſerving, was not the eldeſt ſon of the Sultan. 
Thus died the then greateſt monarch in the world; a term 
we are often obliged to repeat ; becauſe of the many great 
princes which aroſe in the eaſt at this time, in ſucceſſion ; the 
iplendor of the latter always rendering dim that -of the 
former; for we ſhall ſome years hence exhibit one who is to 
eclipſe the luſtre of all we have yet mentioned. Alp Arſlan 
was in the prime of his life at the time of his death ; being 
but forty four years of age; of which he reigned near ten, 
Theepitaph inſcribed upon his tomb at Maru, in Koraſan, 


where he was buried, is beautifully ſimple, and more in and epi- 
the old Greek, than in the eaſtern, manner. All ye taph. 


who have beheld the glory of Alp 4r/lan raiſed to the ſtars 
approach and ſee his perſon mingled with the duſt. 


As to this great monarchs character, he ſeems by the gen- His cha- 
erous manner in which he behaved to the emperor of Con- racter, 


fantinople 
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Nantinople, to have poſſeſt a magnanimity that diſtinguiſhes 

him from all the other great men (numerous as they are) of 

the like rank, that we have exhibited in the courſe of this 

hiſtory. In other reſpects they are ſimilar. The Perſian hiſto- 

rian gives us perhaps too extravagant an idea of his power 

when he ſays that no fewer than twelve thouſand princes 

or ſons of princes have been ſeen attending his throne. We 

and great · have already mentioned the form of his perſon which is ſaid 

_ neſs. to have been ſo majeſtic that it impreſt all who beheld him 

with awe and affection. He wore his whiſkers very long, 

and his turban was very high and done up in form of a crown, 

5 encreaſe the majeſty of his perſon which was of the largeſt 
** or Toy ha 8 

The title of Emir A Omra to the Sultan of Bagdad,” 

Succeed- was amongſt: the grandeſt of thoſe which adorned the name 

ed by his of the new. Sultan Malec. This prince mounted the Sei, 

ſon Malec. throne with ſuch prepoſſeſſions in his favour, that the califf 

A Kayen, not only ſent him a confirmation of all his titles 

who is but added to them that of Emir Al Munemin or commander 

made E- of the faithful, an appellation that the califfs had hitherto 

mir Al reſerved to themſelves alone. Upon Malec's acceſſion to the 

Munemin. 'Sehuk throne, he was proclaimed by the title of““ Zala?” or 

: the glory of the ſtate and religion.” But he ſoon met with 

a rival in the perſon of Marubel, the fon of Faffar Beg to 

whom the reader may remember the kingdom of e had 

been allotted: But Malec ſoon extin uiſhed that diſpute by 

giving-his rival a total defeat near Hamadan. Kaderd ano- 

ther of his couſin-germans, who then governed Kerman, or 

rather was ſovereign of it, proved a more powerful com- 

petitor, for to ſay the truth, it is not clear upon what prin- 

ciples of ſucceſſion or juſtice, the great monarchy of Kora/an 

came at this time, as it certainly was, to be in Malec's poſſ- 

eſſion. Kaderd was at the head of a powerful army, and had 

advanced as far as Kurge when he was oppoſed by a numerous 

army of veteran Koraſe Seljuks, who were deemed to be in- 

vincible. ' The two armies, for ſome days, ſtrove by marches 

and counter marches for the advantage of the ground, and 

at laſt a general engagement, which proved one of the moſt 

bloody that ever had been known in Perſia decided the con- 

teſt in favour of Sultan Malec. This victory rendered the 

troops who had gained it ſo inſolent, that they threatened 

if their pay was not doubled, to ſet at liberty Kaderd, who 

had been taken in the late engagement, and to place him at 

Death of their head. Upon this, it is ſaid, that Kaderd was poiſoned 

Kaderd. in the night, by alec's order; and it is certain that, in the 

morning, he was found dead with ſymptoms of poiſon upon 

his body. Malec declared that he had out of deſpair taken 

the poiſon which, as was the cuſtom of many of the eaſtern 

princes, he always carried about him in a ring. The heads 

of the mutiny, who the night before had left their ten or 

| rather 
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rather their demands, with the vizir in writing, appeared 
next morning at the palace to renew the Sultan's anſwer; but 


were told with a melancholy aſpect, by the vizir, that he 
had no opportunity of preſenting, to his majeſty, their 


paper, becauſe of the extream affliction he was under on 


account of his kinſman Kaderd's death; who had poiſoned 


himſelf the night before. As the chief hopes of the muti- 
neers conſiſted in Kaderd's perſon, and pretenſions, they 


were ſo much diſconcerted and confounded, when they 


heard of his death, that they quietly returned to their 


duty. 


In the mean while, the califf 41 Kayen, who was now above Death of 
ſeventy ſix years of age, and in the forty fifth of his califfat 4/ Kay 


died. A little time before his death, an accident happened 
which perhaps haſtened it. For the Tigris overflowing, the 
inundation was ſo great and ſo rapid that it ſurrounded even 
the throne of the califf, who muſt have periſhed in the water 


had he not been reſcued by a ſlave who carried him out upon and his 
character 


his ſhoulders. We have very little to ſay with regard to this 
califf. The political character of all califfs had been extin- 
guiſhed ſoon after the erection of the poſt, or rather tyranny 
of the Emirs Al Omra. They were encloſed like breathing 


| ſtatues within a ſhrine, and were fed at the expence of the 


public. If they were of importance, it was when. the party 
to which they lent their name found it of ſervice to them, 
which ſeldom had happened after the Sultans of Seljukt were 
their keepers. It is however admitted that 4] Kayen lived 
more at eaſe under them than either he or his predeceſſor 
had lived under their predeceſſors. The reader may eaſily 
perceive from the circumſtance of his refuſing his daughter 
to the great Togrol Beg in marriage, to what a pitch of pride 
he had dozed his life away. It would however be doing in 
Juſtice to his memory, not to mention that he is ſaid by hiſto 
rians to have poſſeſt, in an eminent degree, all the private 
virtues, and that he has left behind him ſome ſpeci- 
mens of his poetry which have deſcended to latter 


.* 


times. 
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Al Moktadi, be 27th calf of the houſe of Al 


grandfather was recognized as cali 


deceſſors with whom they died in good underſtanding, if 
| Ss preſent. 


18 HIS califf was grandſon to the late califf by his ſon Suceeed- 
| Mohannerd, and r upon the death of his ed by 41 

| by all the great officers Mokrads.- 
of his houſehold. He ſaid the funeral ſervice over his prede- 
ceſſor; a ceremony which all califfs performed to their pre- 
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preſent on the ſpot. The family of Al Kayen, at the time of 

his ſucceſſion, was ſo weak, that he was the only male heir 
remaining. About the time of, or a little before, his ac- 

ceſſion, Naſerodatula, who had been the ſcourge of Egypt 

under MAqſtanſur was after a long and ſucceſsful reign of re- 

bellion defeated and put to death by Begdukur a Tark in the 

city of Meſer. After his defeat and death, plenty and peace re- 

turned to Egypt, whoſe calamities had been in a great meaſure 

State of owing to the ravages of that rebel. The Egyptian califfs 


the Egyp- however were reduced to the ſame ſtate as thoſe of Bagdad 


tian ca- by falling under the power of their vizirs, who acted as 
Iiffs. Err Al Omra, and who ſupported themſelves by the power 
Hej. 468. of the army. The Emir Al Omra of Bagdad, this year found 
A. D. means to reduce great part of Syria, and carried the important 
1075, point of having the new califf of Bagdad's name, inſtead of 
that of the Egyptian califf, mentioned in the public prayers. 
Malec carried his reſpects ſtill farther, for after this expedition, 

he paid a formal viſit to the califf of Bagdad, and gave him 
ſignal marks of veneration and reſpect. The name of alec's 
general, who had been ſo proſperous in Syria, was A is. He 
even puſhed his arms into Egypt, and obliged the Fatemite 

califf to fly from his capital, but at laſt is received a fignal 
defeat, from the inhabitants of Cairo, and other cities of 

Egypt; by which he was obliged to return to Damaſcus. 

pon his march back we are told that he ſlaughtered great 

numbers of people at Ramla, and Feruſalem. The depend- 

_. ance ofa general upon his ſovereign, in that age and country, 
was always a proportion to the power and weakneſs of both ; 

and after an expedition was finiſhed, there was very little 
correſpondence between them. The cafe of Aſis was a 
ſtrong proof of this; for tho? he returned ſafe to Damaſcus of 

which he was governor, Malec knew nothing of the matter, 

and actually imagined that he had been cut off in his expe- 

5 dition to Egypt. Malec therefore gave a commiſſion to his 
Tribute own brother Tataſb, to reconquer Syria; and put him at the 
payed to head of an army for that purpoſe. But when Tata/ſh was 
Malec. drawing near Damaſcus, he found that its governor, Aſſis, 
was reigning there in great peace and proſperity. Aſſis how- 

ever underſtanding that the Sultan's army was approaching, 
offered to pay a tribute for his government; which Malec 
immediately accepted of, baving much more important con- 

queſts in his view... _ . ] 

Mates, by the concurring teſtimony of all the eaſtern 
hiſtorians, was not only a more powerful, but if poſſible, a 
more amiable prince than his father, or any of the Sehukian 
5 o.. line. But the greateſt glory perhaps, and the greateſt blemith 

racer of his reign, was his having ſuch a vizir, as Nadham ; 

of Hake. Of his reign, was his having ſuch a vizir, as Nadham ; or as 
EW. he is called by other writers Nazam Al Molt, whom we 
have already taken notice of, as being the beſt ſtateſman of 
his age and country. This miniſter from being no hone? 
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than the ſon of a peaſant, eclipſed not only all the ſtateſmen, 
but many princes, that went before him, in his munificence 
to men of letters. Not contented with taking under his 
patronage and protection all the learned men who repaired 
to his palace, he founded ſeminaries of learning, which he 
endowed with large revenues, in all the principal cities of 
his maſter's dominions, and particularly, a very noble college 
at Bagdad. About the time we now treat of, Nadham was 


near ninety years of age, and having been the tutor of Alp 
At ſan, we can eaſily account for the many amiable virtues, 


3¹ 


of that great conqueror. His age gave him a right to be the 


father of learning, as his munificence had made him the 
patron of it, and the ſcholars throughout all the Maſem 


dominions looked upon themſelves as his ſubjects, and chil-. 


dren. When the Sultan Malec about the time we now treat 
of, repaired to Bagdad to be crowned, Nadham added luſtre 
to that ſolemnity, by a noble, and perhaps, unparrelled 
magnificence. For he ſent circular letters to all the moſt 
eminent learned men in the Maſſem dominions to attend him 
by a certain day, Being aſſembled, he put himſelf at their 


head, and they ſet out, in a formal regular proceſſion, from 


the vizir's palace, in the weſtern, to the califf's palace, in the 
eaſtern, part of that capital. An account of this venerable 
appearance, reaching the califf, he ſent the principal officers 
of the court to meet them upon their proceſſion, and a horſe 
richly capariſoned, for Nadham, who ſtill continued walking 
at their head. Being arrived in the califf's preſence, the 
learned body ranged themſelves in order to the right and 
left, of the califf's throne. But Nadbam was admitted to fit 
along with him upon it; and was honoured, not only with 
a rich robe of ſtate, but with many high titles, in praiſe of 


his wiſdom and learning. He was equally- charitable to the 
poor as he was liberal to the learned; for it is ſaid that he 


diſtributed out of his own private purſe, no leſs than two 
hundred and eighty thouſand dinars, during the firſt progreſs 
that Malec made thro? his dominions. 


Magnifi- 
cence of 


N. ad, ham. 


The firſt conqueſt of great importance atchived by Malec, Malec's 


tion againſt Solymon, the ſovereign of the country on the 
other fide of the Fehun, or the Oxus. This prince was de- 


feated, and being taken priſoner, was ſent by Malec to [/þa- 


han, which was then the capital of his empire. An incident 
happened in this expedition, which may ſerve to diſplay 
Nadham's refined notions .of grandeur. The expence of 
carrying theSultan's forces over the Jehun, Was very conſider- 


was in the year of the Hejra 471, when he made an expedi- conqueſts. 


able; and when the ferry men brought in their accounts to 


the vizir, he payed them in bills drawn upon Antioch. The 
poor boat-men-confidered this as an off-put, and:in a bod 
complained of it to the Sultan, who ſpoke of it to his vizir.“ 
« It is not fir, anſwered the latter with a view of delaying 
| | payment 
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Nadhan's payment T have given thoſe drafts, but that the world, 


magniſi- 
cence . 


© and poſterity may know, the extent of your majeſty's | 
„ dominions, when they hear that your revenues at'4nt:9ch, . 
5 paid the ferry-men upon the Jehun, and the ſailors 

« 93 ; 0 . 8 2 
upon the Caſpian ſea.” At the ſame time, the vizir | 


ordered the bills to be paid without the leaſt diſcount. 
This expedition being over, the Sultan made preparations 


for a war againſt Ibrahim the ſon of Maſud, the Sultan of 
Gazna. That prince had been very ſucceſsful in India, 
which ſeems to have raiſed Malec's jealouſy ; but [brahin 
prudently tryed the way of negotiation, to compromiſe | 
matters between them, which ſucceeded ſo well, that a peace 
was concluded, and ſealed by a marriage, between {brahin'; |? 
Jon, and Malec's daughter. At the ſame: time, Malec married 
the daughter of Bagra Khan, who is called king of the Turks, | 
and perhaps then reigned at Turki/tan. his princeſs | 
| Joon after bore him a ſon, who from the place of his birth | 


was called Sanjar. 


Aſis ſtill continued to reign under the califf of Bagdad, or 5 


rather under Malec, his Emir 4] Omra, at Damaſcus. This 
city had long been the bone of contention, between the 
Sultans of Bagdad and Egypt. Aſſis apprehending he was too 
weak to reſiſt his adverſary, ſent to 2 

for aſſiſtance. Tataſb, who ſeems to have been a ſoldier of 
fortune, was ſtill at the head of his army, without having 
been able to eſtabliſh himſelf in any ſovereignty, and he 


Niſtory of moved towards Damaſcus. Upon this, the Egyptians re- 


Aﬀee. 


tribute 
paid for 
Maauſel 


treated to their own country. ſis, as the reader may re- 
member, was no other than a tributary to Malec, and had 


been ſo ſevere in his government, that great numbers of his 


ſubjects had withdrawn themſelves, with their effects, from 


their country to avoid his tyranny. Pleaſed however 
with his advantage, he paid a viſit to Tataſb, in his camp, 


and was there put to death. Tataſb then took poſſeſſion of 


Damaſcus, and all the vaſt treaſures of the late governor, 
and invited all the fugitive Damaſceens, to return to Damaſ- 
cus, which they accordingly did: Dominion at this time, 
was an actual traffic amongſt the Moſlem princes. All the 
monarchs of the antient califat, (excepting the califf of 
Egypt) acknowledged ſome kind of ſuperiority, to be veſted 
in the califf of Bagdad. This ſuperiority was by him tranſ- 
ferred to his Emir 4] Omra, and in virtue of that transfer- 
rence, the Emir farmed it out in parcels. Sometimes, he 
beſtowed the government of a rich province, upon the pay- 
ment of a ſtipulated ſum. Sometimes he gave a province 


up to be conquered, when its poſſeſſor grew too powerful 
to be longer dependent; and the -conqueror was to hold 
his acquiſition, upon perhaps eaſier terms. Thus the go- 


vernor of Maugſel had leave from Malec, to conquer Aleppo, 


and its rich diſtrict at this time, upon his paying a tribute 


of 


taſh, Melec's brother, 2 
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N | By this ſcheme of policy, Malec, for ſome years, preſerved 
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of three hundred thouſand dinars a year. The ſame was 
the caſe of many other of the fineſt provinces of the Eaſt. 


ſuch a tranquillity of government, that no remarkableevents 
happened for ſome years of the califf's reign. At laſt, his 


brother Tataſh, the ſame who had acquired the ſovereignty 


of Damaſcus, rebelled againſt him. his ſeems to have 
heen the reaſoti, why Malec appointed Kaſtakar to govern 
Bagdad in his abſence, while he marched againſt his brother; 
who had made himſelf maſter of Meru. This was a city 
which äbounded in all the riches and luxury of the Eaſt ; 
ind Tataſh was ſo voluptuous a prince, that ordering his 
army to keep without the walls, he and his favourites en- 
tered it, indulged themſelves in all kind of pleaſure, by 


drinking wine, lying with women, and committing other 


enormities, forbidden by the Moſlem faith. Upon the ap- 


32 


proach of Malec, with a fuperior army, Tataſb retired to 


the caſtle of Berjes, where being taken, he was thrown into 
priſon. Such is the relation given by fome of the Eaſtern 
hiſtorians of this prince Tataſb; but there is ſome reaſon 
for believing, that it is not perfect. For the prince of 


Hleppo, being defeated by Kotelmiſh, the governor of An- 


tioch, we are told that Aleppo was taken poſſeffion of by 
Tataſh; and that the ſame prince ſoon after made himſelf 


| maſter of a great part of Syxza. It likewiſe appears, that, 


even after his being taken at Berjes, he was ſo formidable to 
Malec, that the latter, to ballance his power, propoſed to 
marry his ſon to a daughter of Alexis, the Greet emperor. 
Thus very little dependence can be had upon this period 
of the Moſlem hiſtory ; we ſhall therefore proceed to ſome- 
thing that is more certain. 188 | 

e have already mentioned the ſects of the Bowendiars, the 


Karmatians, and many other enthuſiaſts, who being allof them 


of the ſame ſpirit, ſeem, ſome time before this, to have all 
united together, and to have appeared under the name of 
Bataniſis. The prodigious extent and fertility of the 
eaſtern countries, had afforded them the means of I 
and ſubſiſting themfelves, undiſcovered, in the Perſian Trak, 
Deylam, and other diſtricts, till they found themſelves power- 
ful enough to appear abroad, which they did in the 480th 


year of the Hejra. At this time, they were headed by one 


aſan, a native of Meru, of ſome conſideration. ere 
not the facts atteſted by European as well as Eaſtern authors, 
thoſe delivered concerning. this ſect and leader, would ap- 
pear incredible. He brought his followers to a greater con- 
formity to his will; than even Mabomet himfelf ever brought 
his. Finding himſeif ſtrong enough to appear abroad, 


they rendezvous'd at a caſtle called, Rudbar, in Deylem, be- 

longing to one Kamal, who was tributary to Malec. But he was 

* 17 the enthuſiaſm of mes Batanifts ſo ſtrongly, as to 
Ok. VII. a | 


become 


Defects of 
the hiſtory 


Hiſtory 
and riſe of 
the . 


affins, 


Their 
enthue- 
ſiaſm. 
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become one of their ſect, and to deliver up his caſtle to them 
upon the payment of twelve thouſand dinars. Soon after 
this, their numbers became conſiderable and at laſt formidable; 
even to the great Malec. He ſent Haſan, from whoſe name 
the word aſſaſſin (or murderer) takes its riſe, a meſſage, 
requiring him to ſubmit himſelf and diſmiſs his followers, 
Haſan read the Sultan's letter, without diſcovering the leaſt 
emotion, but pointing at a young man, one of his followers, 
he ordered the youth to ſtab himſelf, which he inſtantly did 
and dropt down on the ſpot. Giving his order to another, 
he inſtantly went to the top of a tower, from whence he 
threw himſelf and beat out his brains. The chief then 
turning to the Sullan's meſſengers, Tell your maſter, ſaid he, 
what you have ſeen, and that I am at the head of ſeventy 
thouſand men, who at my command will do as thoſe have 
done. It was no wonder, after this report was made to Malec, 
that he was extreamly cautious, as to his proceedings againſt 


" ſuch a deſperate crew, efpecially as he had then a great 


number of other powerful enemies upon his hands. Hafan 
ſeems to have been aware of this, and availed himſelf of Malec's 
caution. For, in a very ſhort time, he reduced other for- 
treſſes, and particularly one called 4/ Maut, or Death, from 
its impregnable ſituation amongſt the mountains of Jebab; 


for which reaſon Haſan made it the ſeat of his govern- 


. 


It may not be improper here, to acquaint the reader that 


thoſe Bataniſis took their name from a hidden light, which 


they pretended to poſſeſs; and that the appellation of their 


prince, when properly tranſlated, is no other than the old 
man of the mountain, which is ſo celebrated in the Euro- 

eau hiſtories. In a ſhort time, they made themſelves maſters 
of 41 Febal, which comprehends the mountainous part of the 
Perſian Irab. How ſuch moniters of ſociety, were ſuffered 
to exilt, would be, extreamly hard to be *accounted for, did 
we not reflect that the whole Eaſt at this time was a ſcene of 
barbarity and bloodſhed ; and that they were employed, by 
the monarchs there, as their miniſters of vengeance. In 
thort, this execrable Haſan even founded a dinaſty, which 
was called the Iſnalian, and however incredible it may appear, 
the ſame laſted for 171 years. 90 PL... 
We know of no particular wars, that Malec, as Emir Al 
Omra or king oſ Bagdad, was engaged in at this time, All 


We learn, is that he divided his time bhetween/þahan.and Bag-- 


; ; j . * 


. dad, and that he acquired the character of being one of the 


Hiftory 
and death 
_ of Nad- 
ham, 


molt virtuous and magnanimous, as well as.moſt powerful 
princes, that ever was enthroned in the eaſt. His treatment 
of his miniſter Nadbam, which is one of the moſt remarkable 
periods of his hiſtory, diſcovers how perfectly well he 
underſtood his own dignity. That miniſter, when paſt the 
goth year of his age, fell into the infirmities incident to 
that time of life; and particularly into a blind fondneſs for 

his 
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his children, and grand children. As he had been long 


inveſted with next to ſovereign power, they ſcarce ha 


any idea of ſubjeCtion, and their inſolence proved ſuch, 


as plainly evinced, that they did not think they bad a fu- 
perior. Othman, one of Nadham's grandſons, was governor 
of Meru in Koraſan ; and others of his deſcendants poſſeſſed 
the greateſt places of the government. As to Nadbam, 
conſcious of his own integrity, he was above making any of 


thoſe compliances; which ſerve to paliate the over-growing 


power of a ſubject. He did not even ſtoop to Katun, his 
ſovereign's favourite wife, who inſiſted upon her ſon being 
appointed ſucceſſor to Malec, in prejudice of his elder bro- 
ther Barkiarok, Nadham ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed this ſubſti- 
tution, and that, probably, was the cauſe of his ruin: 


EE 


It was eaſy for the favourite lady to make the Sultan 


fenſible, that his miniſter's family were too great for ſub- 
jects; eſpecially as their own imprudence confirmed it. 
The governor of Meru, treated one Kudan, who was a 
favourite ſlave with the Sultan, in a moſt opprobrious man- 
ner; and as ſoon as the lady found ſhe had made an impreſ- 


ſion upon Malec's mind, in prejudice of his miniſter, no 


day paſt; without his ears being filled with freſh complaints 


| of his family's inſolence. Adowrad, the miniſter's ſon, had 


been | raiſed to the - poſt of principal ſecretary of ſtate, and 
one Adib, who was remarkable for having a very fine han 

of writing; was particularly recommended by the Sultan, 
to be his under ſecretary. Mowiad rejected him, giving 
it as a reaſon, that he had ſworn never to employ Adib; 
and that he was certain, the Sultan would not render him 
guilty of perjury. This diſreſpectful anſwer, being carried 
to Malec, he obſerved, that as he had made no oath to em- 
ploy Morbiad, he was free to diſcharge him, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and made Adib ſecretary, in his room. Abeut 
the ſame time, the Sultan wrote to Nadham a very ſevere 
letter. If, ſaid he, you are my colleague in empire, de- 
clare it, but if you own yourſelf to be my miniſter, you 
muſt own you are my ſubjet. Your family, Othman in 


Reſent- 


ment of 


Male Cs 


particular, tranſgreſs the bounds of duty that ſubjects. 


ought to obſerve.” This ſevere reprimand threw Naabam, 
who, not uſed to ſuch rebukes, a little of his guard. And 
this was ſo well improved by the favourite lady, that ſhe 
prevailed with the Sultan to write him another letter, in- 
timating, that if he and his family did not abate of their in- 
ſolence, he would deprive him of the ſtandiſn, meaning the 
vizirſhip. The anſwer which Nadham gave to this letter, 
though unguarded, is worthy to be recorded. You may, 
fir, ſaid he, femember, how I ſuppreſt all the rebellions 
that broke out upon your firſt coming to your throne, and 
that to me is owing, the preſent happy, and proſperous 
ate you enjoy, yet, you now give ear to my acculers. Sir, 
your glory depends upon the continuance of the connection, 
that is, between my ſtandiſh, and your turban.” 


1 This 
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This language was too free for the greateſt monarch in the 
Eaſt to bear; and Malec reſented it ſo much, that he took 
the ſtandiſi from Nadbam; or, in other words, he deprived I? 

him of all his places, and power. This had no great effect 
Wee, who was now ninety-three years of 
age; for Nadham ſtill continued to follow his maſter's court, 


upon a philo 


Without diſcovering the ſmalleſt ſymptom of reſentment. 


Nadham 
murdered 
by a Bata- 
niſt. 


The favourite lady thought this to be dangerous; and one 
day a true Bataniſt, under the appearance of a beggar boy, 
approaching to aſk charity of him,gave him a mortal wound. 
Finding his end approach, he wrote a moſt affeCting let- 
ler to the Sultan, in which, after a ſhort recapitulation of 
his own ſervices, he recommended his family to his majeſ- 
ty's protection. He was ſucceeded in his poſt of firſt mi- 
niſter, by a creature of the favourite Sultana, called Tay. 
His maſter Malec did not long ſurvive him; but hiſtorians are 
not agreed, as to the mannerof his death. One account is, 


that, eighteen days after the aſſaſſination of his miniſter 4 
Nadtham, he came to Bagdad, in the neighbourhood of | 


whicn he went a hunting; which was his great paſſion, and 


that having eat of ſome of the game he deſtroyed, he re- 
turned home ſick, and died. Others ſay, with ſome face of 
probability, that his brother Tataſb employed ſome of his 
ſubjects, of the old man of the mountain, to aſſaſſinate him ; 
which they effectually did. Others ſay, that, before his 


death, he was taken priſoner, by the Gre2e# emperor's army, 
without their knowing his quality; and that his miniſter 


Nadham, by pretending an embaſly to the Greek court, ob- 


tained his releaſe, amongſt other priſoners, of whoſe free- 


dom the emperor made him a preſent ; and that he died 


Death and 
character 
of Maiec. 


— 


ſoon after. But this laſt account is void of all probability; 
we muſt therefore conclude upon the whole, that he died 
a natural death, and in the manner already mentioned. 
Though Malec is celebrated by the Eaſtern hiſtorians, as 
being the greateſt prince that ever mounted the Seljukian 
throne, yet very little juſtice has been done to his memory. 
he particulars we have of his reign, are confuſed, with- 
out biſtorical preciſion, and very little to be depended on. 
Were we to hazard a conjecture, we would aſcribe this un- 


certainty to the reſentment which the learned men of his 


time entertained, for his ingratitude to their great patron, 
Nadbam. Enough, however, is come to our hands, to prove, 
that he was a prince endowed with all the great qualities 
neceſſary for government. He introduced into his domi- 
nions a much better police than they had ever known be- 
fore; and he carried on public works of extream magnifi- 
cence, and utility. His extenſive dominions were, by his 
order, adorned with hofpitals, and colleges, for the poor; 
commodious roads, canals, and all the conveniencies of life, 
His reign was diſtinguiſhed by plenty, and, though we are 
in the dark as to particulars, he is ſaid 'to have been the 
| | | greateſt 
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greateſt conqueror of his time. That circumſtance, however, 
2dmits of great doubt; becauſe it is plain, that both the 
Greet and the Moſlem hiſtorians, have confounded him, 
with his father Ap Arflan, who undoubtedly was fo. But 


F the moſt extraordinary part of Malec's character is, that he 


was void of ambition. During his life time, he ſhared his 
vaſt dominions amongſt his kinſmen and favourites. He 
made Soleyman, the fon of Kotolmiſb, whom we have already 
mentioned, the ſovereign of all the conqueſts he gained 
from the Gree#s; which we are told, extended from the Eu- 


2 phrates into 4fia Minor. Egerum, was the capital of this 
empire. He gave all Karamania, or Narman, to Shah, the tereſte 
ſon of his uncle Kagred, notwithſtanding the reaſons he had Z<nero 


for being at variance with that prince. Hisbrother Tataſh was 
by him made governor, or rather ſovereign of the greateſt part 
of Syria. He gave Karazm to Tuſhtetin, Aleppo to Akſankar, 


. Mawſel to Tagarmiſh, and Mardin to Katmur. It is impoſlible, 


at this diſtance of time, to aſſign the motives of this liberali- 
ty; which was perhaps well judged,and founded upon excel- 


lent principles. Malec, from his own experience, could 


not be inſenſible of the abuſes committed by governors, who 
enerally proved tyrants and uſurpers. It is therefore pro- 
Pable, that he introduced into his empire a new tenure, 
ſomewhat of the nature of that feudal kind, which began, 
about this time, ſo much to prevail in Europe. Every ſove- 
reign he made, was his tributary; and as he knew the 

reciſe terms upon which he held his government, it was 
fs no means his intereſt to endeavour to ſhake off fo 


46 a dependenęe. 


His diſin- 
d 
ſity 


on the whole, it is greatly to be lamented, that we Decay of 
are ſo much in the dark, as we are, with regard to this literature 
great prince. Beſides the cauſe we have already hinted, amongſt 
it is but too probable, another occurred, and that is, the de- the Maſ- 
cay of literature, which, by this time, began to creep upon lens. 


the Moſlem empire. The encouragement of learning had 
riſen to ſo amazing a height, that it could go no farther; 
and therefore became, about the time we now treat of; 
firſt, to decline, and then to be neglected. It is therefore 
owing to Nadbam's generous patronage of letters, that we 
knew any particulars of Malec. One inftance, that has 
come to our hands, proves a ſuperiority of that prince's ge- 
nius, even over that of his miniſter. For, upon the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, under his brother Tata/h, he went 
with Nadham to Tus, upon a pilgrimage to the tomb of 


Muja Al Radi, who was held in great veneration by the 


Maſlems; as being an immediate deſcendant from the califf 
Ali. Being arrived at the tomb, the ſovereign and the mi- 
niſter, proſtrated themſelves in prayer, and Nadbam's fer- 


your was fo extatic, that Malec could not help aſking him, 
what the ſubje& of his devotion was? the minifter told him, 


that he was praying, his majeſty might be able to ſubdue 
| | D3 his 
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let him prevail; if not, give me the victory.“ 


Hisfevere Notwithſtanding the virtues, and greatneſs of this prince, | 
he ſeems towards the end of his life, not to have been ex. 
with re. empted from human failings. He was ſuſpected of his hay. 2 
SS to | Wy e e the aſſaſſination of his great miniſter, but 
the califf. impartially peaking, he ought to be acquitted of that im- 
| putation; becauſe, he ordered the murderer to be put ta 

a ſevere death. His conduct, with regard to the califf of 

Bagdad, ſeems not to be quite fo defenſible. We are told, 

that ſome time before his death, he ordered him to retire | 

from Bagdad, and that the califf, with great difficulty, ob- 3 


conduct 


* 
* 


his brother, and to get the better of all oppoſition. My de- 
votions, ſaid the Sultan, had a quite different tendency. For 
J prayed, O Lord God, if it is more for the good of my 
ſubjects, that my brother ſhould reign, than that I ſhould, * 


tained permiſſion to remain there for ten days longer. Not- 


withſtanding this, it is on all hands agreed, that no E1ir | 
A Omra, ever treated a califf ſo well, as Malec did Ai 


Moftadi. 


Mamud Upon the death of Malec, no alteration that we know of 


ſucceeds happened, in the ſituation of 4 Moftadi's affairs. Katun, 4 
AMal:c, or Tarkan Malec's Sultaneſs, had prevailed with him to nomi- 


nate her ſon Mahmud, to be his ſucceſſor, though he was 
no more than fix years of age; and though he. had an elder |! 
brother Barkiaro#, who was of years fit for government. 


She had, upon her fide, the vizir Tay, who had ſucceeded 
Nadham, and in concert together they found means to con- 


ceal the Sultan's death, till they made ſure of the army; 


by vaſt donatives of money, and particularly of ten thou- 
: ſand Turks, who were the flower of the troops, and en- 
Intrigues tirely devoted to Tarkan. This being effected, the young 


of his mo- 33 was recognized as Sultan, and received from the ca- 
itt the robe of inveſtiture, as Emir Al Omra, and for ſome 
han, days, there was no diſpute of his authority. All this, we 


ther Tar- 


are told, happened at Bagdad, and was effected by the valt 
power of money, diſtributed by Tartan, upon that occa- 


ſion. This period was diſtinguiſhed by the death of a a 
worthy man, Siram, the patriarch of Alczandria, He was, 
in all refpects, a pattern of primitive Ch iſtianity, and by | 


joining prudence to piety, the Chriſtians under him, enjoyed 
a tolerable ſhare of tranquility. The truth is, that the ge- 


neral ſtate of the Eaſt, at this time, did not much admit of 


religious controverſies. The continual influx of the Turks, 
every day opened new ſcenes of ambition; and thoſe of 
. Gaz, were now in poſſeſſion of Ferujalem, and Paleſtine. 
Confuſion They had bcen governed by a prince, one Artab, who had 
of the hiſ- been made lord of Aleppo, by Sultan Malec; but they and 
tory and Their deſcendants, were expelled by the Gaz Turts, There 
2fairs of ſeems, at this time, to have been very little ſubordination 
the Ealt. of civil government; in the Eaſt. The head of the Seljuts, 
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This ſolemnit 
had proclaime | 
ſeize upon the perſon of Bakzarat; but the troops ſhe ſent 
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provided he was recognized as ſupreme Sultan, left his 
ſubjects, whether natural, or accidental, but molt of them 
were the latter, to fight it out amongſt themſelves ; and by 
that means,' they weakened one another ſo much, that he 
always was enabled to preſerve his ſuperiority, _ | 
Notwithſtanding the quiet ſucceſſion of the young Sultar 


ry of miniſters, diſcovered in him, qualities, that were 
amazing for his age; but they could not impoſe upon his 
elder brother Bar#:arat, or Tojodawla, his uncle, who was 
{till alive, and in poſſeſſion of Damaſcus. Tarkan, fore- 
ſeeing a ſtorm riſing againſt her ſon, made vaſt preſents to 
keep the califf of Bagdad firm to her intereit, and that ſhe 
might be ready, at all events, ſhe and her ſon took the 
field, at the head of an army, and encamped at Narawes. 
In the mean while, Tajodowla, applied to the califf Al Meh 
tadi, for the inveſtiture into the office of Emir Al Omra, 
and the royalty of Bagdad; but was expreſsly refuſed both. 
Barkiarak was, at this time, at Iſaban, and being the eldeſt 
ſon, he had a vaſt party in his favour ; add to this, that his 
intereſt had been eſpouſed by Nadham, whoſe memory was 
ſill deat in the empire, and his party very powerful. But 
Tarkan, being a woman of vaſt ſpirit, and activity, without 
declaring her intention, all of a ſudden marched from her 
amp at Narawan, and by forced marches, ſhe ſeized upon 

= Barkiarak was then in that city, and with great 


C 
ifkculty, by the aſſiſtance of the friends and domeſtics of 


Nadham, the late vizir, he eſcaped to Shiraz, where Takin 
was governor, This perſon owed his elevation to the 
late Sultan Malec ; and, for that age, gave remarkable proofs 
of gratitude and honour. He furniſhed Bakiarak with an 
army, by the affiſtance of which, he took poſſeſſion of A 
Ray, the chief town of the Per/ian Ira, and there Bakiarat 
was proclaimed Sultan, and ſucceſſor to his father Malec. 
had great influence in his favour. Tarkan 
her fon, at {ſpahan, and endeavoured to 


in purſuit of him, deſerted to his party. Upon this oc- 
caſion, her chief minifter Tay, who had ſucceeded the great 
Nadbam, in his vizirſhip, (and he was deteſted as being the 


cauſe of his murder), was brought priſoner to Bakiarat ; at 


whoſe order, or permiſlion, he was put to death, by the 
friends of Nadham. Tay was not without his excellencies 
and his fate was lamented by an excellent Per/an poet of 
thoſe times. | 
The youth of Mahmut, and the ambition of Tartar, 
proven of great prejudice to their affairs, in the eyes of the 
urks, who were always averſe to the government of boys, 
and women. Finding a general diſpoſition among the ſub- 
jects in favour of Ba#arat, ſhe propoſed an accommodation 
with that prince, which he readily accepted of. The terms 
| | D 4 were, 


N Mahmud 
Mahmud, to the throne of Bagdad, his power was far from pa 


being aſſured. The fondneſs of his mother, and the flatte- thro' his 


mother 


T arkan- 


but is opꝰ 


poſed by 
Bakiark. 
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A treaty were, that Mahmud, ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of Iſba- 
between han and its dependencies ; and that Bakiarak ſhould receive 
them. half the treaſures of the late Sultan his father. This peace 
was made, when Bakiarak was beſieging 1ſpahan ; and it 

was ſeemingly convenient, indeed, for both parties. 

Another For 1/mael, one of Malec's brothers, was privately treated 
rebellion. with by Tarkan, who offered to marry him, provided he 
| would declare war againſt Bakiarak. 1/mael, accordingly 
raiſed a vaſt army, — a general battle enſued in the plains 


re 
of Hamadan, in which Bakiarat' proved victorious, and or 
| Tſmael was killed. But this event did not prevent T, Fic 
another of Bakiarat's uncles, from putting in his claim; 
and being backed by a yaſt army, Bakiarat was obliged to 
throw himſelf under the protection of his younger brother 
Mahmud, at Iſpaban, where the ambitious Taran had been 
for ſome weeks dead. She was ſoon after followed by her A 


— 


ſon Mahmud, who was carried off by the ſmall-pox. We 
are told, that ſome time before that prince's death, his mi- 
niſters had impriſoned Ba#iarat, and had even reſolved to 
deprive him of his fight. Upon Mahmud's death, he was 
delivered out of priſon, and recognized as' general heir, and 
ſucceſſor to his father Malec, without the leaſt oppoſition. 
He choſe for his vizir, or firſt miniſter, Moꝛuiad, ſon to the 
great Nadham ; but ſoon after he removed him, and ſubſti- 
tuted in his place, his brother Tætir. EL Ps. 
 Barkiarak did not however think his authority eſtabliſhed, 
without the ſanction of Al Moktadi, the Sultan of Bagdad. 
With this view, he marched to Bagdad, and by: the help 
of preſents, which he made to the needy califf, be received 
the robes of inveſtiture. But a patent was likewiſe neceſſary; :' * 
and Al Moftadi gave orders, that it ſhould be drawn out, 
and brought to him for his reviſion. At this critical mo- 
ment, the califf was ſeized with adelirium; which proved 
fatal to him. For, after he had ſent the robe of inveſtiture 
to Bakiark, and had ſigned the patent, with an intention to 
deliver it into his own hand; he ſuddenly fancied, that 
ſome perſons had diſreſpectfully broke into his apartment. 
He inſtantly aſked Nahar, his favourite concubine, who 
they were that had preſumed to commit ſuch a rudeneſs ; 
but before he could receive an anſwer, the form of his 
face altered, and he dropt down dead; in the 39th year of 


WY 


his age, and the 20th of his reign. tl 
This prince, if we can properly cal} a piece of ſtate pa- fi 
geantry ſo, preſerved about him that love of learning, that þ 
ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed his predeceſſors, and had adorned t 
almoſt all the great princes of the Eaſt. The reſpect that A 
was due to his character, enabled him to make the example l 
of his patronage faſhionable ; and we are told, that Malec, 0 
as well as his great miniſter Nadham, was an eminent patron P 
of literature, We cannot however, help thinking, that l 
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it was at this time greatly upon its wain. Jazlab, a Chrif- 
tian phyſician, and one of the moſt learned men in his time 
turned Mahometan ; and wrote in defence of his apoſtacy ; 
a circumſtance, which is far from giving us any favourable 
idea of the ſtate of learning under this califf. By the moſt 
authentic accounts we have received of him, he was a learn- 
ed, a virtuous, and munfficent prince; and reformed a vaſt 
number of abuſes in his government. He is particularly 
renowned for an aſſembly, which he held at Bagdad, of the 
d FF or:ateſt aſtronomers of his reign, who made vaſt emenda- 
„ ons in the 771 TY 


” * 
— 


Al Abbas. 


NE of the great reaſons we have for thinking that 
4 literature, at the time we now treat of, was vaſtly up- 
on its decay in the Eaſt, is the manifeſt confuſion which 
we find in their hiſtory; and the vaſt inconſiſtencies that 
are amongſt authors; but without being diſcouraged, we 
hall proceed. Bet a Ons Þ | | 
 ['F ' Notwithſtanding all the high pretenſions of the Fate- 
nue califfs of Egypt, it is very plain, that the eaſtern na- 
tions, did not, at this time, conſider them, as the deſcend- 
ants of the califf Ali; but as a ſet of impoſtors, who main- 
tained themſelves upon the throne by their power. The 
califfs of Bagdad, on the other hand, though deſtitute of 
power, were ſtil] venerable in their perſons "and authority, 
and they preſerved their character of ſupremacy, even amongſt 
the greateſt and moſt barbarous people. So that the hiſto- 
ry of the Selju4ian Sultans, properly ſpeaking, is no other, 
than that of the ſubjects of the califfs of Bagdad. Al Moſs 
tanſer, the Fatemits califf of Egypt, ſtill continued to reign 
in that country, but his reign, though Jong, was calami- 
tous. He too fell under the power of his miniſters, 
who eſtabliſhed themſelves, from father to ſon, and ſcarce- 
Iy left him the ſhadow of government. The chief of 
them was Jemal, Who obtained from his maſter, the rever- 
ſion of his poſt for his ſon Afdal, with the ſuperb title, of 
King of Kings; by which the reader may eaſily conceive, 
that the califfs of Zzypt were under much the fame tutelage, 
ds thoſe of Bagdad were. Mo/lanſer, notwithſtanding the 
length of his reign, had it not in his power to name his ſuc- 
ceſſor. The name of his eldeſt ſon was Nezir. Being a 
prince of ſpirit, he once ordered Mal, who he thought did 
not treat him with proper reſpect, to diſmount "_ = 
5 and EL 6 orſe. 
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4 Al Moſtader, the twenty-eighth califf of the houſe of 
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horſe. Upon this, dal counſelled, or rather commanded 
the califf to diſinherit Nezir ; and to name in his room, his 

Inſolence younger fon, Maſtali. It is uncertain, whether he prevail. 

of a vizir. ed with Monſtanſer to commit this act of injuſtice, but it i 
certain, that upon Monſtanſer's death, 4faal pretended that 
Maſtali had been nominated to the ſucceſſion, and as ſuch, 
he was recognized by the chief nobility of Egypt. Nezir 
Was not inſenſible of the injuſtice done to him, and he fled | 


to Alerandria; where he aſſerted his right to the throne, 
But AM7/tali, through the over-grown power of the vizir, 
prevailed. Nezir was beſieged and taken priſoner in Alex- 


andria; and though his life was for ſome time ſpared, he 


was afterwards immured, and famiſhed to death. In the 


reign of Maſanſer, the Nile not overflowing, all the inha- 


bitants of Egypt are ſaid to have been almoſt famiſhed 
thereby. Mzan/ſer thought that this was owing to a ſtop- 
page that had been made by the emperor of Abbyſinia, or 
Athiopia, where the Nile undoubtedly takes its rife. The 


rer princes, or, as they are generally called Najaſbis of that 
* 2— 


hid. Monſtanſer pitched upon Michael, the patriarch of Alexan- 
aria, to repair as his ambaſſador to the Albyſinian court, 
with moſt magnificent preſents, to get the imbargo laid 
upon the ſtreams of the Nilę taken off, ſo that Egypt might 
be again fertilized. Michael ſucceeded in his ts, 
The 4byfinian emperor treated him with uncommon 
marks of reſpect. The land of Egypt was again rendered 


fertile; and /fichael returned to the court of his own ſove- 


country, had long profeſſed Chriſtianity, and therefore 
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reign, where he was pea careſſed. Notwithſtanding |} 


the romantic appearance whic 


ſource of a river, was extreamly practicable. 
Batlark 


mir Al and was, by the new califf, honoured with the titles of, The 
Oura. Supporter of the Faith, and Commander of the Faithful. 


Having ſettled every thing to his own mind, at Bagdad, and 
procured himſelf to be named in the public prayers, he 
turned his arms againſt his uncle Tataſb, who, by this time, 
had made himſelf ſovereign of Damaſcus, and almoſt all Sy- 
rig. and inſiſted on his being recognized as Emir A Omra, 


and king of Bagdad. The diſpute between him and Bat 
zark, was long and bloody; but it ended in the defeat, and 7 


He defeats death of Takaſh. After the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, 


his uncle; another broke out under 4Zow1ad, the fon of Nadham, the . 
ſame, who had ſome time before been removed by Batiart, 


from the vizirſhip. AZowiad, at firſt practiſed upon one 
Angar, who had been a ſlave to Malec, but was a perſon of 


great conſequence in the Per/ian Irat. Anzar might have q 
effected a revolution, but he was taken off by one of thoſe |* 
| atlaſins, Þ* 


Bar#ark, made no oppoſition to the acceſſion of Maſtader 
made E- to the califat; on the contrary, he confirmed him in it, 


be this incident carries with it, 
there is nothing in it that is at all improbable, ſince it is 
now paſt all controverſy, that ſuch a ſtoppage, near the 
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alfaſſins, or Bataniſls, whom we have already taken notice 


| his of. and who were daily more and more employed, by the 

vail. Bl princes of the Eaſt. After the death of Anzar, Mowiad 

fe ſpirited up Mabomet, brother to Bakiark, who had ſome 

chat reaſons to be diſcontented for the ſmall portion he had re- 

ach, ceived of his father's inheritance ; and perſuaded him to 

FS ric in arms. Mahomet's intereſt was but ſmall, and his 

fled : army not numerous; but AAowiad's credit rendered him 

rad powerful. For, about the time that this rebellion broke oppoſed 

7 1 out, Kiami, Bafiarb's high treaſurer, growing unpopular at by his bros 
court, on account of his frugality, by which the grandees ther. 
be found their revenues greatly impaired, was, by them, cut in 

we pieces; and the rebellion becoming general, Bak:ark him- 

a ſelf was obliged to fly, and to abandon Va“ to his brother 

ed # Mahomet. This ſurpizing revolution rendered Mahomet the 

PP" EY matter of Bagdad, and he choſe Mowiad for his vizir. The 

FF vaſtimportance of the califf's authority, was ſeen upon this 

Nas 9 occaſion, the people refuſing to acknowledge any, who had 

r # not his ſanction upon his ſide; and each party prevailed, as 

ore their name was mentioned in the kotbak, or public ſervice. 


1 4 This war between the two brothers, continued for a long 
10 time. In the year of the Hejra 495, ¶Mabomet defeated Bak- Hej. 495, 
3 zart at Madham, and the latter, with great difficulty eſ— A. D; 


bf caped to Kuze/tan,, with no more than fifty horſes. By the 1101. 
„ help of Ayaz, the tyrant of that province, he ſoon got to- who de- 
5 gether fifty thouſand men, with which, in his turn, he de- feats him. 
© YN feated Mabemei, and beſieged him in Ipaban. Several battles 

at this time were fought, between the two brothers, with 

8 various ſucceſs; and in one of them, Moꝛvaid, who had 

„ been the main ſpring of all Batiart's troubles, was taken 

r I riſoner. Being a perſon of infinite addreſs, he was ſo far 

27 Hom, being puniſhed for the bloodſhed he- had occafioned, 

„ that he found means to render himſelf ſo uſeful] to Baktars, : 
as to become his firſt miniſter. It was no wonder, if ſo Batiart 
OF ſwift a reverſe of fortune, opened the mouths of the pub-. ſucceſsful, 
| lic, againſt Bakiark, One day, while the gentlemen of his | 
q bedchamber thought him a ſleep, he overheard one of them 

ll diſcourſing to another, in very contemptuous terms, con- 

© cerning his eaſineſs, and meanneſs of ſpirit, in employing 

*| 3 AHAZowiad. Bakiari, without taking any notice of this diſ- 

| 3 courſe, affernbled his court; and ſending for Mowiad, he e kills 
2 | made him fit next him, and then drawing his ſcymater, he p,,,,;.4 
out off the vizir's head, with ſo much dexterity, that it 

remained upon his ſhoulders; then turning to his courtiers, 

nov judge, ſaid he, whether I am a prince ignorant of the 
art of making myſelf dreaded. | b 
We now come to the molt remarkable period of hiſtory, Hiſtory of 
. of any that falls within the Chriſtian Era. The ignorance, the riſe of 
& or rather the inſanity of the times, had impreſt ſuch ideas of the Cry- 
veneration towards the places of our Saviour's life and ſuffer- /ades. 


ings, as amounted to the moſt ridiculous ſuperſtition. This 
e | madneſs 


—- 
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adneſs was well ſeconded by the arts of the Popes, who 'Y 
oft no opportunity of laying the foundations of their great. 
neſs, in the credulity and ſuperſtition of Chriſtians. Te 
fine arts, during this period, may be ſaid to haye been ex- 


tinguiſhed upon the continent of Europe, and if any re- 


mains of true learning were to be found, it was in nations 
theretofore deemed to be barbarous, and therefore more in- 
England, Scotland and Sueden, 


acceſſable to papal influence. 


afforded ſome writers about this period, of next to claflical FR 


purity ; but the reſt of Europe may be ſaid to have been a 2 
blank of ignorance. This was the papal harveſt, and it was 


State of reaped to the full. Viſitations to the Holy Land, and to Fe- 
Europe, ruſalem, were the modes of the time; and every viſitor con- 


tributed, more or Jeſs, to the great deſign of deliyering the 
Holy Land from the power of Infidels. We need not in- 


form the reader, that the polite reigns of the Arab califfs, , 


in which juſtice, magnanimity, and learning, prevailed, | 
were now at an end; and ſucceeded by inundations of 3 
barbarous Turks, who were void of all ſentiment ; but 
equally rude, and ſuperſtitious, as the European Chriſt- 


tians. 


the her- harians. But being to the full impreſt with the fanatical | 
mit. zeal of the times, he ſucceeded much better in the deſign he 


had in view, than a man of much cooler ſenſe and greater 
| When he arrived at 
Feruſalen:, he found the weſtern Chriſtians, whom zeal had 
driven thither, undoubtedly, in a moſt miſerable ſtate of 


abilities could, perhaps, have done. 


thraldom; and Peter, who well knew how to accompliſh 


his favourite end, undertook their deliverance; and he pre- 
tended the following letter was deliyered to him, which, as 


it has an immediate relation to the deſign of this hiſtory, 
notwithſtanding the uncouthneſs of the ſtyle, we ſhall tran- 
feribe from Know/es's hiſtory of the Turks. 

: ** Whe the citizens of the Holy City, and countrymen of 
His forg- Chriſt Jeſus, daily ſuffer thoſe things, which Chriſt our 
ed letter. Eing ſuffered but once, in the laſt days of his mortality. 

We are daily buffetted, ſcourged, and pierced, every day 
ſome of us are brained, beheaded or crucified. We would 
fiy irom city to city, unto the remoteſt parts of the earth, 
and remove out of the heart of that land, where our Saviour 
wrought our redemption, to lead a poor exiled vagrant life, 
were it not impiety to leave the land, (ſacred with the birth, 
doctrine, death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion of our Saviour) 
without inhabitans or prieſts, and that there ſhould firſt lack 
ſuch as would indure death and martyrdom, than ſuch as 
would inflict the ſame, and that there ſhould not be fuch, 
which would not as willingly die for Chriſt, as in Ore, ſo 

4 * . 


\ 


An enthuſiaſt, whoſe name was Peter, was amongſt the YJ 
Aecount viſitors of the Holy Land. This perſon was mean, and his 
of Peter, appearance ſo uncouth, that he gaye no umbrage to the bar- 
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long as there were any that would fight againſt them. Thefe | 


chings truly we moſt miſerably ſuffer, yet was there a time, 
when as our anceſtors, feared no ſuch thing, either to them- 
ſelves or their poſterity, And now perhaps the Chriſtian. 
kingdoms of the Weſt have likewiſe without the leaſt ſupition 


of fear: but let them be moved by our example, and teſti- 
mony. The ftrength of the Turks is daily increaſing and 
owns diminiſhing. The continual gaining of new kingdoms, 
giveth them courage: they have already devoured the whole 
world in hope. The forces of the Turks are fiercer and 
ſtronger than the forces of the Saraſins, their politics deeper 
their attempts more deſperate, their endeavours greater, and 
their ſucceſs fortunater. Yet have the Sara/ms a.tempte 

both Romes; they have beſieged Con/tantineple, and have 
waſted not only the ſea coaſts of Itah, but even the heart 


3 of the land alſo. Then why ſhould the kingdoms of the 


Weſt preſume themſelves to ſtand in ſafety, and out of all 
peril, when, as the chief fortreſſes of the world have been 
ſo endangered, what may the reſt of Chriſtendom promiſe to 
itſelf, ſeeing that Feruſalem (the ſeat and ſpectacle of the 


2 Chriſtian re igion hath been beſieged, taken, ſacked, baſed 


and triumphed upon? ſeeing that of the Chriftian profeſſion 
remain but the poor and weak reliques, in compariſon of 
the whole antient intire body. This land, which is daily 


beſprinkled with our blood, yea the blood itſelf, crieth out 


for revenge: and we your humble ſuppliants proſtrate at 
your feet, call upon your aid, mercy, help, faith, and re- 
ligion, of your moſt bleſſed father of the king's, princes, 
and potentates ; Chriſtians, not in name and profeſſion only, 
but in heart, ſoul and ſpirit, before the tempeſt thunder 
before the lightning fall upon you, avert from you, your 
children; the ſtorm hanging over your heads defend us your 
poor ſuppliants deliver your religion from moſt wicked and 
accurſed ſlavery. You ſhall in fo doing deferve immortal 


fame, and God ſhall requite your fo great valour in this 


world with terreſtial kingdoms, and in the world to come 
with eternal bliſs, whoſe ſacred inheritance you ſhall have 
defended from the rage of hell.“ 5 
This pathetic letter, tho' great part of it was a forgery, fall- The Cra- 
ing exactly in with the views of the pope, who was then ade un- 
Urban the 2d, had all the effect that could be defired. The dertaken 
Greet empire was, at that time, too weak to do any thing; 
and Peter the hermit, was plentifully ſupplied with other 
evidences of the thraldom complained of, beſides the above 
ſetter, ſo that there could be no doubt of its contents. It 
was, however, neceflary to ſound the general diſpoſitions of 
the princes of the Weſt, towards this romantic project of in- 
vading the Holy Land; and the indefatigable hermit, in concert 
with the pope, ſollicited them fo warmly, that his holineſs 
ſummoned a council at Clermont in France, at which, 


ambaſſadors, from moſt of the princes in Europe, attended, 
3 | and 
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no fewer than three hundred and ten prelates. The hermitꝰs re- 
preſentations of the ſufferings of the Chriſtians in the Faſt, 
were ſo affecting, that a general ſpirit of unthuſiaſm ſeized 
the whole aſſembly. Theword went, God would have it fo,” 
and an expedition, to reſcue the Holy Land, out of the power 
of the Infidels, was immediately and unanimouſly retolved 
upon. The chief leaders in this famous expedition were, 
Hugh brother to Philip 1ſt king of France, Robert duke of 
Normandy, Robert earl of Flanders, Raymond of Taulouſe, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, with his brothers Balwin; and Huſlace, 
Stephen De Valois earl of Chartres; Bohemond prince of Ta- 
rentum, and Peter the hermit. | g 


its leaders. 


Their One Gualther, a ſoldier of fortune, led the van of this 


ruinous mighty hoſt: which, in the whole, conſiſted of no fewer 

march, than 300,000 men. The pope every day thundered 

out curſes upon all who obſtructed, or did not forward, the 

expedition, and pronounced indulgencies, and promiſed 

bleflings to thoſe who joined it; ſo that the ardour that 

appeared for it, thro' all ſets of men, was incredible. Scarce 

a Chriſtian in Europe, who had the health and means of ſer- 

ving, remained at home, and all flocked to the ſtandards of 

their ſeveral leaders. Amongſt thoſe, the moſt forward, and 

by no means the leaſt conſiderable, was Peter the hermit. 

He had worked, both himſelf and others, up, by his frantic 

diſcourſes, into an opinion, that he was divinely illuminated, 

and invincible ; ſo that he was actually put at the head of 

forty thouſand men. But he proved to be a weak, and miſ- 

erable, enthuſiaſt ; without the ſmalleſt abilities, but a bar- 

barous zeal, to conduct them. No meaſures had been taken 

for ſubſiſting his men upon their march, ſo that the coun- 

tries, thro which they paſſed, particularly Hungary, Bul- 

$2710, and ſome parts of Germany, were given up to plunder, 

hoſe countries knew, at this time, but little of Chriſtianity. 

red Many of their inhabitants continued to be Heathens ; and 

e had no regard for the pope. Peter the hermit, therefore, 

ZI and his crew, were by them treated, as lawleſs robbers, and 

Sale knocked on the head, as ſo many wild beaſts, wherever 

«ts they paſt, when opportunity offered. But their numbers 

increaſing every day, a Bulgarian prince, after his ſubjects 

were tired with killing and plundering them, lent them 
guides, to conduct them to Conflantinople. : 


The Creek The Greet emperor at that time, was Alexius, and he hap- 


emperor peans. Ht confidered the whole of their expedition, to be, 


what it really was, a frantic, lawleſs, undertaking. But when 
he underſtood the prodigious numbers engaged in it, he 
wiſely diſlembled his fentiments, and even received Peter, 
and the wretched reliques of his army, with hoſpitality ; 
furniſhing them with the means of continuing their march, 
which they did into Bythenza, where they encamped, near 
the city of Nice. But moderation, in fuch a cauſe, was 
criminal, 


ee 


pened to be uninfected with the madneſs of the other Euro- 


— 
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1 e Hugh, the king of France's brother, had the miſ- 


fortune to fall into the hands of one of the Greet emperor's 


ying with thoſe 


a 


47 


dovernors, and was ſent priſoner to Conſtantinople. This, diſlikes 
by the other, Cruſaders, was looked upon, as worſe than Craſade; 
* facrilege, and Godfrey of Bouillon, who commanded an army 

of ſeventy thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, all of 
them Cruſaders, being arrived at Philippopolis, threatened to 
march againſt Conſtantinople itſelf, if the emperor did not 
only ſet the priſoner at liberty, but furniſh the Cruſaders 
with all kinds of neceilaries, for proceeding in their expe- 
dition. Alexius was not very ready in — 

exorbitant demands; upon which Godfrey, and his Cruſaders, 
laid waſte his dominions, and would have takenCon/tantinople 
Z itſelf, had not Alexius offered him all imaginable ſatisfac- 
tion; and even his own ſon, as a hoſtage for the perform- 
7 ance. Upon this, Godfrey ordered hoſtilities to ceaſe z and 
entering Con/lantinople in a friendly manner, an accom- 
7 modation was ſet on foot. It was no difficult matter for 
Z Alcxius to ſee, that thoſe lawleſs adventurers had no other 
object in view, but what they pretended ; and finding the 
were not to be reſiſted, he endeavoured' to make the be 
terms for himſelf, that he could. Upon his repreſenting but dif. 
how cruelly his empire had been diſmembered by the Infi- ſembles 
dels, the cruſadoes readily agreed to reſtore him as much of and com- 
it as they ſhould conquer; and he, on his part, engaged to plies with 
aſſiſt them, with all his forces, and with all neceſſary ſupplies them. 
for their expedition. | 


In the mean while, Peter the hermit, was proceeding as Peter the 


Germans, and French, made up the bulk of this miſer- 
able army; and now that the principle of unity amongſt 


them was broken, the whole of it fell an eaſy prey to the 
| Turks; and this necellarily brings us back to the 149flem 


| hiſtory. 


he had begun, his army being encamped in the neighbour- hermit's 
Z hood of Nice, began at laſt to be ſenſible of his, and their own army 

frenzy. In ſhort, they mutinied, and took from Gualther ruined. 
his command, which they beſtowed upon Raymond, a German 
| officer. After this, each nation affociated by itſelf, /talians, 


The internal tranſactions of the califat at this time are State of 


the Arabs, thoſe founders of the califat, was by that time in 
a manner, annihilated; and Syria was in poſſeſſion of the 
Sehukian Turks. Two brothers, Redwan, and Dehat, the 
ſons of Tataſh, contended about the poſſeſſion of Damaſcus. 
Dekak ſeems to have been alarmed, by the arrival of the 
European Chriſtians, who had by this time entered Syria, 
and he marched towards the ſea coaſt, to oppoſe them. 


| equally uncertain, as they are unentertaining. It is ſufficient the cali- 
to ſay that Barkiara# ſtill continued his ſuperiority over all fat. 
his competitors ; and that the califf of Bagdad, {till preſerved 
a tolerable degree of reſpect in that capital. The power of 


edwan 


amaſcus. 


Redwan took that opportunity to beſiege Damaſcus; but beſieges 


being 
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being repulſed with great loſs, he offered his allegiance t 
Aoſlali, the Fatemite califf of Egypt, provided he would 
furniſh him with troops, to put him in poſſeſſion of Damaſ- 
cus. Maſtali undertook to do this, upon the uſual terms f 
having his name mentioned in the public prayers; or as it 

is called the Kotbah, This was for ſome time complicd 

p with, but Maſtali failing in his engagement, Rediban returned 
Ridicu- to his allegiance under the califf of Bagdad. That city was 
lous pan- at that juncture under af inexpreſſible conſternation. A re- 
nic. port, tho' we know not on what account, prevailed, that a 
general inundation was at hand; and at laſt it grew fo ftrong 

that the califf Maſtader, ſent for Ayſun, a celebrated aſtro- 

nomer, or rather aſtrologer, to conſult with him ũpon the 

degree of credit that was due to ſuch a report. Ayſun, in 

the jargon of his art, aſſigned reaſons, from the diſpoſition 

of the heavenly conſtellations, for believing that there would 

be no ſuch univerſal deluge, as had happened under Noah; 

but that there certainly would be a very great inundation, 

which would do, ſome where, an infinite deal of damage. 

As Bagdad, from the tranquillity it enjoyed; and the delights 
of its ſituatiol, was even at this period one of the greateſt 
emporiums in the Eaſt, there was a vaſt concourſe of people 
aſſembled in it, and the anſwer of Ayſun, which was deemed 

to be nothing leſs than an oracle, affected them ſo much 

that they erected mounds, and banks, all thro' the lower 
Jed grounds to reſiſt the threatened inundation. It happened 
attended about this time, that a great number of pilgrims were upon 
by a re- their march towards Mecca, and chancing to pitch their 
markable} tents in a valley, a torrent burſted from the neighbouring 
event. mountains, with a fury ſo irreſiſtible, that all their equi- 
pages were deſtroyed ; and only a few of the pilgrims eſcaped 
by flying to the higher grounds. This event gave fuch 
credit to Ayſun, that the califf took him into particular 
„ 8 5 and preſented him with a moſt magnificent 

veſt. £ | 3 | 

Chriſtian We are to be pardoned, if, during this period, we pay 
preferable greater attention, to Chriſtian, than to Moſlem authorities. 
to Moflem It appears unqueſtionably, that the latter were very ill 
authors, informed, either of the motives, or the conductors, of the 
Cruſade ; and, as uſual; they had disfigured, the names of the 
chief princes concerned in it, ſo as to be unintelligible, to 

a European reader, On the other hand, after making allow- 
ances tor the ſuperſtition of the times ; Chriſtian writers have 
delivered facts, in which they could not be miſtake, We 
have already mentioned the mutiny of the army, that was 
conducted by Peter the hermit, and Gnalther. Fhey had 
taken a place called Zerigordus, which had been purpoſely 
abandoned to them, by the Tur#s,- as a trepan. This arti- 
fice ſueceeded ſo well, that the Turks had daily opportunities 

of cutting off the cruſadoes; and we are told, even b 
chriſtian writers, that of the forty thouſand men — 
| OY 7 
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p the hermit, ſcarcely three thouſand of them eſcaped 
Agr With this il de remain, the hermit, va Peter the 
the officers under him, ſhut themſelves up in Cinite; till fermte 
they were relieved; by Godfrey of Beuzillon, and the other beſieged. 
commanders of the cruſade: Saliman, who; probably was no 
other; than a governor under. Bariaras, at that time com- 
manded in Bythinia, when it was reſolved amongſt the 
princes of the cruſade to beſiege Nice; one of the ſtrongeſt 
places in the eaſt, The place was accordingly inveſted in 
May 1097. Soliman, who was no ſtranger to the intention The Cra- 


ng BY of the chriſtian princes, had provided every thing within ers be- 
o- the city for a vigorous defence; and was encamped in the ſiege Nice, 
the neighbourhood, with an army of forty thouſand 7% 45; with 

in which he harraſſed the chriſtians, night and day. The. 

on BY emperor, Alexius, who hated the chriſtians more than he did 

ad the Thrts; was in perſon at the ſiege; and Nice, being one 

„ 7 ofthe cities, that had been diſmembered from his dominions, 

n, | was to revert to him, which made him very active in the 


e. operations againſt it. The defence made by the garriſon, 
Ws was very vigorous, and laſted for ſeveral weeks. At laſt, 


cit = Alexius, by conſtructing ſome ſmall veſſels, with which he 

le cut off the communication between the city, and S:{:mar's 

ed army, reduced it to great ſtreights. The garriſon, however, 

ch BY would have borne any extremity, rather than have ſub- 

emitted to the Franks, tor ſo the Europeans in general, are 

ed called by Moſlem writers. But the emperor, entered with 

n the townſmen, into a kind of ſeparate treaty, and that fo 

Ir |: effectually, by promiling them his protection, and that 

's they ſhould not fall under the power of the Franks, it ſurrens 

„ that they ſurrendered to his general Putumites. Upon this ders. 

-d * occaſion we are told that Soliman's wife, and two of 

b his children, were taken priſoners, and ſent to Confeanti- 

nb... / 

wt The Cruſaders were not more animated by this ſucceſs, The em. 
than they were alarmed, by the viſible diſlike of the emperor peror dif. 

y | to their undertaking. It was now plain to them, that he guſted 

If was leſs afraid of the Tur#s, than he was of the Cruſadoes; with them 


and every day produced freſh inſtances of this. But at 

the ſame time, there was an abſolute neceſſity for their pre- 

ſerving his friendſhip for carrying on their plan of ope- 

rations. Freſh armies under new leaders, every day arriv- 

ing, it became impracticable to ſupport the whole army 

in one body, it was therefore divided into two; and the 

moſt advanced diviſion was commanded by Bohemond prince 

of Tarentum. He was attacked at great diſadvantage, by the New Cru- 
Turks, under Soliman, who ſtill kept the field, and mult /agers 

have been cut to pieces, had not ugh, the French king's pour into 

brother, brought him a ſeaſonable ſupply of thirty thouſand 4/a, 

treſh men; by which the Tris were totally defeated, with 

the loſs, we are told, of forty thouſand men. The greateſt 

part of the troops under Soliman, appeared to have been 

Vorl. VII. 7" I Batiarat's 
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Bakiarat's ſubjects. But in fact, they were not comparable 
to the Chriſtian forces. The latter, animated by en- 
thuſiaſm, and headed by the greateſt princes, and molt ex- 
pert warriors in Europe, were, likewiſe, much better armed 
than the Turks, which gave them deciſive advantages in the 
field. Add to all this, they were much abler engineers, 
and more hardy, as coming from leſs effeminate climates, 
and. were now inured to fatigue. Soliman however, not- 
withſtanding his defeat, endeavoured-to keep up the ſpirit 
They de- of his ſubjects, and thoſe of Ba#tarat, by publiſhing every. 
fear the where, that he had the advantage in the battle. But at the 
Turks. ſame time, he did not fail to give Bar#tarak, and the other 
Maſlem princes of the Eaſt, private accounts, of the great 
danger they were in from the progreſs of the Chriſtians ; 
which he endeavoured to prevent, by burning villages, and 
laying waſte the open country, through which the latter 
were to paſs. The Chriftians, on their part, proceeded 
with undaunted reſolution, through the plains of the leſſer 
Aſia, and took Antioch in Piſidia, together with [conzm in 
S:lefia, ſituated at the foot of mount Taurus, and many 
other places. | $5 rs 
The reader is here to obſerve, that there was now an end 
to the mild and virtuous government of the Arab and Syrian 
State of Califts. Thoſe countries, inſtead of them, were now 
the Turk. ſcourged with barbarous Turks, who had no law but that of 
7% govern- the ſword, and were of no controul, but that of ſuperiors, 
ment. as barbarous as themſelves, and they proceeded with the ut- 
moſt fury, againſt one another; which had been the caſe, ever 
* ſince the death of Syltan Malec. The ravages and exceſſes 
they had been guilty of, though, generally, they were pro- 
feſſed Mabometans, had rendered A od ious to all the an- 
tient inhabitants, and many of theſe being Chriſtians, look- 
ed upon the European troops, as their deliverers; which 
greatly favoured their progreſs. Their next march was to 
Herachea, where they underſtood the Turks were aſſembled. 
But they had here no opportunity of diſplaying their valour; 
for the city ſurrendered, and the enemy retired upon their 
approach. It was about this time; that, animated by their 
Progeſs of ſucceſſes, they entered into a ſolemn, and freſh engagement, 
the Cru- by oath, not to return to Europe, without firſt delivering the 
faders, Holy Land, and more eſpecially the city of Jeruſalem, from 
the power of infidels. In ſhort, they paſſed mount Taurus, 
took the cities of Mare/ia, and Artaſia; and at laſt, they 
formed the ſiege of Antioch itſelf. | 
#3, This city, beſides being one of the ſtrongeſt in the Eaſt, 
Who be- had within it a garriſon ot ſeven thouſand horſe, and twenty 
Fege An- thouſand foot, under one, whom Chriſtian writers call 
tiocb. Caffianus. We have in the Maſſem writers, few or no par- 
ticulars of this famous ſiege. According to the Chriſtians, 
Robert duke of Normandy, eldeſt fon to William the Conquer- 
or, King of England, led the vanguard of the Chriſtian ny 
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and defeated a ftrong body of Turks, who were poſted upon 
the banks of the river Orontes, which opened their way for 
forming the ſiege. The vaſt extent of the place, its great 
number of towers and fortificarions, with its ſituation, 
flanked on the one fide by high mountains, and defended 


Ft 


on the other, by a lake, rendered this enterprize of the utmoſt 


difficulty, as well as importance; and nothing could have 
ſupported its beſiegers, under the diſcouragement they met 
with, but that ſtrong ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, with which they 
were poſſeſſed. It was the 21ſt of Octoler 1097, that the 
ſiege was formed, and it continued without intermiſſion, 
til] the beginning of the following February, every day being 
diſtinguiſhed by bloody ſkirmiſhes. At laſt, the rains that 
fell, introduced, into the Chriſtian camp, diſtempers that 
deſtroyed more of them, than had fallen by the enemy; and 
this was ſucceeded by ſo terrible a famine, that they devour- 
ed almoſt all the horſes : and were at laſt conſtrained to feed 
upon their dead enemies. Thoſe and other horrible hard- 
ſhips, began to diſmay fame of the moſt forward amongſt the 
Cruſadoes. Even Peter the hermit, who had made himſelf 


highly obnoxious, by his intemperate enthuſiaſm, began to 


be tired of the expedition, as did Tancred, Bobemond s 
nephew; and under pretence of going back to Europe for 
freſh recruits, they privately left the camp. Being taken, 
they were brought back priſoners, before Hugh, who ſe- 
verely reprimanded them for their cowardly behaviour, and 
obliged them to take a new oath, that they would perſevere 
in the expedition to the laſt. Had the Taras truſted intirely 
to the ſtrength of the place, and the ravages made by diſeaſes 
and inclemency of the ſeaſon amongſt their enemies; the 
Chriſtians would inevitably have been deſtroyed. But ima- 
ining that they muſt prove their ſuperiors inthe field, they 
et on foot 'great armies, which in attempting to relieve 
the city were often defeated, and their convoys of provi- 
ſions taken, which was of infinite ſervice to the Chriſtians: 
At laſt, the ſiege having laſted for ſeveral months, the Turks 
within the city, aſked for a truce, which was granted them; 
but was ſoon broken on their part, according to the Chriſ- 
tian writers, by their murdering a French officer, | 
This truce, however, was the means of the city's being 
taken. Bohemond, who commanded at the ſiege, and his ne- 
phew Tancred, were two of the moſt politic, ſelf-intereſted 
princes of all the Cruſadoes; and had put on the croſs, 
which was their common badge, not through motives of re- 
ligion, but to obtain conqueſts for themſelves, in that noble 
country. This was, in a great meaſure, the caſe, with other 
princes, moſt of whom ſold all they poſſeſſed in Europe; in 
order to conquer empires in Aa. During the truce before 
Antioch, Bohemond, who was himſelf little better than a 


ſoldier of fortune, had contracted an intimacy with one 
Pyrbus, a leading man in the city, and it was privately 
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agreed between them, that Pyrhus ſhould in the night tima, 
open the gates of a principal tower, called, that of the Two 
Siſters, and give admiſſion to Bohemond's troops. The Jat- 
ter, however, took care that Pyrhus ſhould ſtipulate, that 
the city ſhould not be given up, to the Gree# emperor, but 
that it ſhould become the property of Bobemond; who 
agreed to leave the government of it, under him, to Pyrhus, 
with many other advantages to him and his friends. Bohe- 
mond, having ſecured this great point, durſt not dare pro- 


ceed to the execution of it, without obtaining from the 


other princes, a confirmation of what he had ſtipulated with 
Pyr haus. Tt was no hard matter to make them ſenſible of the 
length and hardſhips of the ſicge, the blood it had oc- 
caſioned, and the ſmall proſpect they had of ſucceſs, by any 
other means than thoſe he propoſed. The princes, chiefly 


through the diſſike to the Greek emperor, approved of the 
expedient. Bohemand, and his troops were admitted by 


Pyrhus, and gave no quarter to the garriſon, or to any of 
the Turks within the place, who were all of them put to the 
ſword; and Caſſianus, amongſt the reit, was killed in his 
flight by the Armenian Chriſtians. | 

One : Kodbuka, called by the Chriſtians, Corbanas, was, 
at that time, general under Bakiarakh, in * and 
having aſſembled a great army, he marched to Edeſſa, which 
he beſieged; and being repelled by the Chriſtians, he march- 
ed to the relief of eb, but on the way, he received the 
news of its being in Bohemond's poſſeſſion. Not diſcouraged 
with this, and being now at the head of a moſt prodigious 
army, he reſolved, if poſſible, to re-take it. Here the 
Moflem authors relate ſome circumſtances, not mentioned 
by the Chriſtian. According to them, Antioch being greatly 
{treightened in proviſions, the princes of the Dr offered 


to ſurrender it to Kodbuka, provided they were ſuffered to 
depart quietly, without being plundered. But the barba- 


Tous Turf, had the arrogance to anſwer, that they had no 
other way to eſcape, but by the points of their ſwords, and 
poſted his men fo, as to cut them off if they ſhould make 
any attempt to come out of the city. This greatly diſheart- 
ened the Chriſtians, till a monk adviſed them to faſt and 
pray, and. then to go in ſearch of Saint Peter's Iron ſhod- 
ſtafts, which lay in one of the curches of the city. After 
all the neceſſary preparations had been gone through, the 
Staff, which undoubtedly had been conveyed there thro? Bo- 
hemond's contrivance, was diſcovered by the monk in a vault, 
and the Chriſtians, who before had been greatly diſpirited, 
now thinking themſelves invincible, reſolved to ſally out, 
and to give battle to the Tur, The reader is to obſerve, 
that according to the Chriſtian hiſtorians themſelves, the 
citadel of Autioch remained ſtill in poſſeſſion of the infidels, 
and had by K:4buta, been plentifully ſupplied' with all kinds 
ef proviſions; fo that it is not impoſſible, that part of the 

| ory 
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fory told by the Moſlem authors, might be true. Be that 
as it will, it is certain, that when K-4huta thought himſelf 
ſure of conqueſt, he was attacked by the Chriſtians, with 
fo much fury, that a hundred thouſand of his troops were 
put to the ſword; and his camp, baggage, magazines, and 
carriages of all kinds, were taken with the loſs of ne more 
than four thouſand two hundred Chriſtians. This battle 
happened on the 27th day of June, and next day the citadel 
of Antioch deſpairing of being relieved, ſurrendered to the 
Chriſtians. 

It appears from the hiſtory left us, by the princeſs Anna 
Comnena, daughter to the emperor Alex:us, that he was a 
prince of great moderation and wiſdom, and that the Gree 
empire, at this time, was in a very reſpectable condition; 
both by ſea and land. The wiſeſt of the cruſading princes, 
eaſily ſaw how much the ſucceſs of their enterprize, depend- 
ed upon his friendſhip ; nor indeed, could they decently 
break with him. Some of them blamed Bobemond's ambi- 
tion, in reſerving to himſelf a conqueſt, which had been 
expreſsly ſtipulated ſhould be reſtorcd to the empire. In 


ſhort, notwithſtanding all the intemperate zeal of the 


Chriſtian writers againſt Alexius, there appears no founda- 
tion for accuſing him, upon this occaſion, of treachery. 
So far from that, it is certain, that the Cryſadces were 
the aggreſſors. The papal court, had formed a deſign, to 
begin a conqueſt of the Holy Land, by that of Conſtantinople; 
and it was owing to the great addreſs of Alexius himſelf, the 


_ madneſs of Peter the hermit, the jealouſies that broke out 


amongſt the chief Cruſaders, and the hurry which moſt of 
them were in to feaſt their eyes with a ſight of the holy 
city, that Godfrey Bouillon, did not dethrone Aexius and take 
his capital. 

The conduct of that emperor towards them, was very 


different. He had furniſhed them with proviſions, and tranſ- 
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ports, he had treated their generals in a moſt magnificent His great 
manner, and he had made Bohemond preſents in money and generolity 


jewels, amounting to more than all that needy prince was 
poſſeſſed of beſides; ſome of the adventurers, eſpecially thoſe 
who had but an indifferent opinion of Bohemond, ſeem to 


have been ſenſible of this, and Hugh, the French King's 


brother, together with Baldwin of Hainault, were deputed 
to inform him of their proceedings, and to invite him once 


more to join the confederacy. It is uncertain what became 
of the earl of Hainault; but it is probable he was murdered, 


poſſibly, by the Tarts: tho' the chriſtian writers, ſeem to 


load the emperor with the crime. As to Hugh, he went 
forward to Conſtantinople, but he either had ſeen enough to 
wiv him a diſguſt, at the whole conceit, or he was per- 
uaded by the emperor to abandon the enterprize; for he 
directly returned to France. | 


E 3 In 
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His fuc- In the mean while, the emperor availed himſelf of the war : 
ceſſes a- that was now raging in Aſia, between the Chriſtians and the |" 
gainſt the Tyrks, whom he confidered as being equally his enemies. 
Turks, He pointed his power however, chiefly at the latter. One 
Tzakas a Turkiſh pirate of an obſcure original, began at this 
time, to make a great figure at ſea. He had got together Aa 
fleet of forty or fifty veſſels, with which he had made him- | 
ſelf maſter of Clazomene, and Phacea, both of them belong- Þ|* 
ing to the emperor ; he then, without ſucceſs attacked the Þ 73 

Iſland of Mytalene, but having made himſelf maſter of Smyrna 

he likewiſe conquered Chios, and defeated a fleet ſent againſt 

him, by the emperor. Tzakas returning to Smyrna, the 
_ emperor ſent * one of his beſt ſea officers, to re- 
conquer Chios. He accordingly, landed his men, and after 
making a breach in the walls of the chief town, the Turks FX 
Treaties offered to ſubmit to his mercy. Delaſſenus, was making the 
broken on neceſſary diſpoſitions, to prevent-his men from puting them |”? 
both ſides. to the ſword, when Tzalas landed ten thouſand men on the 4 
oppoſite part of the Iſland, and ordering his fleet to attend 
him, not only raiſed the ſiege, but drove the imperialiſts 1 
to their ſhips, ſome of which they took, and obliged Delaſſ- 
enus to retire to Holiſſus, a place of ſome ſtrength. Here a | 
treaty was entered into, between Tza#as, and Delaſſenus, 
but the latter receiving a ſtrong reinforcement, under the 
emperor's brother-in-law, Tzatas found himſelf under a 
neceſſity of returning to Smyrna and Delaſſenus availed him. Þ| 
ſelf of that opportunity to conquer the city af Chios. But 
Tzakas, in the mean time, having greatly augmentedhis 4 
Ohio con- naval force, laid waſte all the Iſlands of the Archipelago, made 1 
quered by himſelf maſter of Mytalene, and aſſumed the title of king of "3 
the Greets Smyrna. But the diviſions that then prevailed amongſt the 0 
Turks, gave the emperor vaſt advantages; io that early next 4 
25 
; 


ſpring, Delaſſenus, his admiral, and Ducas, his brother, 
went with a ſtrong ſea and land armament, to Mytalene, 
which ſometime before had fallen under the power of Tza#as 
who defended it in perſon. But the place was ſo vigorouſly 
beſieged, that he was obliged to capitulate; and to give it 
up, on condition of his being permitted to retire in ſafety to 
Smyrna. Having ſome ſhips along with him in the harbour, 
he endeavoured to carry off with him, a number of the in- 
habitants, which was, by the imperialiſts, conſtrued to be a 
and My. violation of the capitulation ; and Delaſſenus took moſt of 
ſelene. his ſhips, with the MHyteleneans on board: Tzatas himſelf 
= | eſcaping with great difficulty to his capital, of Smyrna. 
Here he gave orders for equipping io powerful a fleet, that 
the emperor thought proper to apply to one of the Seljukian 
Sultans, (for they were now multiplied into a great many 
ſovereigns), whoſe daughter, Tzatas had married, This 
Sultan, ,whoſe name was Arflan, and the grandſon of Kutul- 
muſh, had raiſed himſelf to great power, by his favour, and 
liberality, but being apprenſive of his ſon-in-law's _— 
Z * e 
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he joined the emperor on this occaſion, and marched with 


an army againſt him. Tza#as, whoſe fleet was not yet ready The ſul- 
to put to ſea, found himſelf too weak to oppoſe their joint tan Arſſan 
forces; and put himſelf under the protection of Aran, who, puts his 
at firſt received him very affectionately, but finding means of ſon in law 
intoxicating him, he put him to death with his own hand. to death. 
After this, the Chri/tians, as we have already ſeen, having Conqueſt 
made great progreſs in the Eaſt, the Greek emperor re- of the em- 
took Smyrna, Epheſus, Chios, Rhodes, Laodocea, and a great peroc, 
number of other places, to the vaſt emolument of his 

power, and the great terror of the Chriſtians; with whom, 
however he ſtill preſerved ſuch appearances of friendſhip, 

that he did them many eminent fervices; both by ſupplying _ 


them with proviſions, and weakening the power of the Turks. 


In the mean while Ar/flan, who ſeems at this time, to have 
been the moſt powerful of the S2hu4ian. monarchs, being 
more intent upon extending his own dominions, then op- 
poling either the Greets, or the Cruſaders ; made himſelf 


maſter of Mauuſel, which had been beſieged by another of 


thoſe Emirs or Sultans, for they went indiſcriminately by 

both names; and took upon him or uſurped the office of 

Emir Al Omra. But ſoon after, he was attacked by any 2 1 
mir 


another Seljutian of great valour, who defeated him; an 
mra 


perſued him fo hotly, that he was obliged to plunge into a Killed and 


river; where he was drownded. -Upon his death, the poſt 
of Emir Al Omra fell upon a Sultan, who is called, /foham- 
med, who was of the original houſe of Sehuk, and had got 9) Mo- 
the better of all oppoſition. Upon his being veſted in his high ꝰmmed. 
office, he marched to Bagdad, where he treated the califf , 
with great reſpect; and in return, received from him the | 
patent, and inveſtiture of his office. AZohammed as ſucceſſor 

to Togrol Beg, was at this time poſſeſſed of Perſia, waere a 

great rebellion broke out, headed by one Ataſb, who ſer up 

tor a prophet, and obtained ſo many followers ; that he 


ſucceeded 


ſeized upon the city of Iſpahan, and pretended to give law, 


both to the califfand the Sultan. This obliged the Sultan to Hiſtory of 
march in perſon againſt the rebels, and tho' the impoſtor the re- 
had found means to corrupt ſome of his principal domeſtics, bellion of 
who had engaged to poiſon him, yet he arrived ſafe in Perſia, the im- 
and formed the fiege of the citadel. The place being ex- poſtor 
ceſſively ſtrong, the Sultan was obliged to turn the ſiege into 4raſo in 


correſpondence with the Sultan's vizir, his diſciple, privately 


a blockade. This continued ſo long, that Ataßb, who had a Pera. 


informed him, that if he was not relieved in a few days, he 


muſt ſurrender the place, for want of proviſions. The vi- 
Zir, in his anſwer, encouraged him to hold out, and promiſed 
ſoon to rid the world of that dog. meaning his maſter, the. 
Sultan. The vizir, applied himſelf to the Sultan's ſurgeon, 
who uſed to bleed him, ſor certain complaints he was periodi- 
cally troubled with; and by promiſing him a purſe of money, 


and a rich veſt, he * him to bleed the califf with : 
| 4 poiſone 
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ik poiſoned lancet. Either the ſurgeon or the vizir was weak def 

4 enough to let this affair tranſpire, ſo that it came to the an 

4 knowledge of one of the Sultans domeitics, who imparted me 

Wh it to his wife, and ſhe to her gallant, by which means it the 

VE came round to the Sultan himſelf, That prince diſſembling bee 

gl his knowledge of the treaſon, ſent for the ſurgeon, and hir 

. ordered him to bleed him. But while the ſurgeon was pre- to 

170 paring for the operation, he diſcovered ſomething ſo terrible me 

WH in the SHultan's look and manner, that he judged the treaſon | tic 

11 was diſcovered, and falling on his knees, he confeſſed the on 

he 3 modera- whole. Upon this, being confronted with the yizir, the as 

10 tion of guilt of the latter, appeared ſo plain that he was put to death; ap: 

Wk Mahom- while the Sultan ordered that no other puniſhment mould be to 

1 hed. inflicted on the ſurgeon, but that of his being blooded with Joc 

1 2 the ſame lancet he had intended for him. This diſcovery ſr 

14g coming to the ears of the impoſtor, he immediately 'ſurren- he 

1 dered the place, at diſcretion; and being conducted to //- th: 

| #33 pahan, he was for ſame days expoſed to the moſt ignominious J! 

ik | treatment, and then put to death. This was the common ity 

þ 4 at way; in which the eaſtern princes treated thoſe impoſtors, MM qu 

1 1 0 1 and it generally had its effect; for the people being thereby wh 

1 to deat convinced of the falſehood of their pretenſions to ſu- hu 

14 pernatural powers, were, thereby, reclaimed from their du 

18 [ * under which they might otherwiſe haye continu- w 
A ed. 3 Od | | 

| | | Moham- Mohammed, after this, is ſaid to have enjoyed a very proſ- the 

kf med in- perous reign, and to have carried his arms into India; where ve 

\% vades Ix- he was extremely zealous in deſtroying idolatry. We ate the 

\# dia. even told, that he refuſed to ranſom one of thoſe Idols, that be 

N 1 weighed four hundred ſtone, for its weight in gold, but that the 

he carried it to Ipaban, where it was cut out into a ſtone hir 

gate for a College that he had founded, and where he in- he 

tended to have his own tomb erected. Some writers have ſen 

d accuſed this prince of rapaciouſneſs ; becauſe he left at thc VI? 

Hoke: time of his death, eleven million of dinars, in money, and to 

| as much in jewels, and precious moveables in his treaſury ITT 

at the time of his death. The following remarkable ſtory ani 

ſeems to confirm this charge. Dia Al Molꝭ, one of the ſons a 

of the famous Nadham, the miniſter who had been aſſaſſi na- Tu 

Remark- ted under alzc, ſerved as vizir under Mohammed; and of 

able in- having ſome differences with the prince of Hamadan, then pa 

ſtances of Prince of Said, he applied to Mahammed, who was the prince's the 

his avarice ſuperior, for a power to try him for oppreſſive practices in tor 

1 his government, which was one of the moſt lucrative in all rel 

the empire, and he promiſed in that caſe, to bring a great luc 

many dinars into the ſultan's coffers. * Mohammed + was {oy 

.* not at all averſe to the propoſal,” and agreed' to it. Said nei 

4 however, received intelligence of what was in agitation, and dye 

1 made ſuch diſpatch that without the vizir's knowledge, he nu 

obtained an audience of the Szltan; and throwing himſelf at the 


his feet, he qonjured his majeſty not to give him, who was a 
PE | | og  Ecicendant 
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deſcendant of the prophet, into the power of ſuch an heretic, 
and infidel, as the vizir was. If, added he, money 1s your 
motive, Jam ready to lay at your majeſty's feet eighteen 
7 thouſand dinars, inſtead of fifteen thouſand that you have 
been promiſed by the vizir, provided your majeſty, will give 
him up into my power. The Sultan had no more abjection 
to his propoſal than he had to that of the vizir, and im- 
mediately diſpatched along with the Said, one of his domeſ- 
| tic's to receive the money at Hamadan. This domeſtic, tho! 
only a ſlave, expected that the Said would have treated bim 
as a ſovereign prince, by aſſigning him the moſt magnificent 
apartment in his palace, but inſtead of that, he was ordered 
| to take up his lodging at a common caravancera, or public 
lodging houſe provided for the reception of the moſt ordinary 
ſtrangers ; and there, without any notice being taken of him, 
he remained at his own expence, with orders from the Said, 
that he would ſend him notice when the money was ready. 


| The other reſented this treatment with ſome airs of author- 


ity, but the Said ſternly told him, that if he would not be 
quiet, he would order him to be hanged up before the door 
where he lodged ; it is, continued he, only my throwing a 
hundred thouſand more dinars, into theſum I am to pay the 


Sultan, which would purchaſe his forgiveneſs, becauſe it 


would purchaſe a thouſand ſlaves of more value than thee. 
The domeſtic knew his maſter too well not be ſenſible that 
there was a great deal of truth in what the Said ſaid, and 
very ſubmiſſively waited at his inn ſor forty days, and then 
the money was paid him; out of the $9:4's coffers. It would 
| be doing injuſtice to the me:nory of this Said, not to mention, 
that when the Sultan punctually performed his bargain with 
him, and put the vizirs perſon in his hands, to treat him as 
he pleaſed, the Said was ſo far from ſhowing any cruel re- 
ſentment, for what had happened, that he did not oblige the 


vizir, even to refund the money he had paid, but behaved 9 


22 
.F- 

bl 

ve % 


enerofity 


to him in ſo (generous and amicable a manner, that they in a go- 
lived ever after in terms of the ſtricteſt friendſhip with one yernour. 


= 


another. 


Thro' the confuſion of names, of which, amongſt the The cy. 
Turks, there was but very little variety, and the uncertainty Jade con- 
of dates, it is very difficult to relate with any preciſion the tinues. 


particular ſhare, which the Sultan of Bagdad had in oppoſing 
the progreſs of the weſtern chriſtians in the eaſt. The hit- 
tory of Ana Comnana, agrees in the main with what we have 
related, concerning the operations of her father, and his 
jucceſſes againſt the Turks. Baldwin at this time, held the 
ſovereignty of Edeſa; as Bohemond did that of Antioch ; for 
neither of them denied the ſuperiority of the Greet empire 
over both. According to the beſt accounts, the whole 
number of adventurers, including the women who followed 
them in this firſt cruſade, amountea to no fewer than one 
„ , a 8 94 . 1 : million 
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: million: Aſia Minor, tho' fertile, had been depopulated by 
Vaſtnum- jong wars, and it was impoſſible for the Gree emperor, 
bers of the 1,5 had himſelf great armies on foot, to ſupply this prodi- 
Cru/adtrs. gious number of men and horſe, for any long time, with 

proviſions. The Venetians, who were then the greateſt 
maritime power in Europe, and the general carriers, for 
HMahometans, as well as Chriſtians, had reaſons of ſtate, for 
not ſuffering their ſhips to be concerned, in ſupplying the 
adventurers. The Genoeſe, however, the Piſans, and many 
of the Greek traders who lay upon the coaſts, contracted to 
ſupply them, and the firſt of thoſe powers, found their com- 
Means of merce ſo beneficial, that they ſoon became great, and rich 
their be- enough to diſpute the dominion of the ſeas, with the Vene- 
ing ſup- tans themſelves. The numbers of the Cruſaders however, 
plied. were now ſo much diminiſhed that the emperor began to 
venture, after his great ſucceſſes againſt the Tris, to complain 
of their proceedings. They had found ſome difficulty in 
ſubſiſting in their winter quarters, after their taking of Anti- 
och, and ſome diſſentions aroſe, between Bohemond, and 
Raymond, which had almoſt put an end to the whole expe- 
Bo henond dition. At laſt, Alzxius made a formal requiſition of Antioch. 
But Bohemond, far from complying with his demand, aſſerted 
not only his independency upon the emperor, but ſet up a 
family claim, in virtue of his being prince of Antioch, upon 
Laodocea, which his nephew Tancred made good, by taking 
not only that city, but a great number of other places of 
importance, in Cilicia. The emperor ſhewd his reſentment 
at this proceeding by fitting out a ſtrong fleet, great part of 
which he hired from the Pinion which put to ſea under 
his admiral Tatecius. His orders were, to intercept the fleets 
that were carrying, to the coaſts of Aſia Minor, ſupplies and 
reinforcements to the Cruſaders. Tatecius, accordingly, came 
up with the goon fleet near Rhodes, and defeated it; but 
in his return to Conſlantinople he loſt moſt of his own ſhips 
by a ſtorm. In the mean while, Raymond beſieged Tripolis, 
and reduced it to ſuch ſtreights that the governor agreed to 
furniſh him with all neceſſaries; and that it ſnould be open 
as a port for ſupplying Raymond's army. Bohemond was at 
Opera- this time at Antioch, while Godfrey of Bouillon, took Gabela, 
tions of and formed the ſiege of Tortoſa; in which he was joined 
the Cru- by Raymond. But this place was ſo well defended by the 
Jaders. Turks, that the Chriſtians, after loſing a vaſt number of 
men, and ſpending three months before it, were obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege ; and to proceed by the ſea coaſt, plundering 
all the way, to the favourite point of their expedition, which 

was the ſiege of Zeru/alem. 1 
Hiſtory of This city had of late had a variety of maſters. For ſome 
Terulalem time it was in the hands of the houſe of Arta# the Turk; but 
at this they were forced in the year of the Hejra 489 to abandon it 
e. to the Azona, or the Gazan Turks, The Gazan Turks, ” 

| we 


at war 
with the 
emperor. 
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well as the houſe of Artak recognized the ſupremacy of 


Bartiarat, Malec, and other Sehukian Sultans; but thoſe 


princes found their account in ballancing the power of their 


barbarous dependants, by ſetting them at variance amongſt 
themſelves; and by ſometimes ſupporting the weaker, 
againſt the ſtronger. All the importance of the place, even 
at this time, lay in the profit, which the poſſeſſors of it 
made from the vaſt recourſe of pilgrims, Maſlems as well as 
Chriſtians, who, on account of its ſanctity, daily came to 


viſit it. Thoſe emoluments were ſo great, that in the year 


of the Hejra 492, which is the very year the Cruſaders land- 
ed in Aja, Maſtali the califf of Egypt ſent an army againſt 
it. Some of the Eaſtern writers however, pretend that this 
event happened three years ſooner, and that the houſe of 
Artak, the heads of which were Salman and Aylgaxi, were 
then in poſſeſſion of it. Both accounts may be reconciled, 
by ſuppoſing, which is not at all unlikely, that the califf 
of Egypt took into his pay a body of Gazan mercenaries; 


againſt the princes of 4rtat, one of whom, Satman, we per- 


ceive ſerved againſt the Chri/tians, at the great battle of 
Antioch, and is mentioned to have been the laſt man that 
left the field. Be this as it will, it is certain, that the holy 
city was at this time inhabited, by people of three different 
religions. The jacobite Chriſtians, the Jeꝛus, and the Mo- 
m. The former hated the Węſtern Chriſtians, as much, if. 


not more, than they did the Jeus, or the Mahometans. Till gy whom 
the late irruption of the Turks, they had lived tollerably eaſy inhabited. 


under their maſters; who were generally the califfs of Egypt. 
Their Patriarchs, were ſome of them men of learning, and 
moderation; and exerciſed a civil, as well as an eccleſiaſtical 
power over their flocks, and for this they paid an annual ſum 
tho' it was ſometimes omitted) to the califf. The Jews had 
their temple, and their place of worſhip, and the Maſlems 
had their moſques, in which great numbers of the religious 
lived day and night, within the walls of the city. 


According to the beſt accounts, when the 1 * forces Taken by 


come before wer it was defended by 
Aylgazi ; and ſuſtained a ſiege of forty days, againſt a numer- 
ous train of battering pieces, but at laſt it was obliged to 
capitulate, the garriſon marching out with the princes of 
the houſe of Artat at their head. Þ 
part of the hiſtory of Feruſalem at this time, is the wonderful 
opinion of ſanctity annexed to the place; even in the minds 
of the greateſt barbarians. For we perceive that amidſt all 
he variety and revolutions the government of it underwent, 
the furniture and plate, which were immenſely rich, even in 
he chriſtian churches, remained untouched. This ſucceſsful 
xpedition of the Egyptians, was conducted by Afdal, the 
ir of Egypt; and the government of the place was com- 
mitted by him to one Aftckarodawla, who probably com- 
nanded in it, when it was beſieged by the Chri/tians. 5 
| atter 


ut the moſt extraordinary 


akman, and the £gyp- 


tans, 
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under the latter by this time had advanced under infinite difficulties 
vizir Af. and diſappointments to Ptolamars, which they endeavoure( 


dal. to reduce; but were perſuaded to abandon their undertaking, Þ 
by the governor's ſending to them, a moſt ſeaſonable ſupply Þ 
of proviſions, and promiſing to ſubmit to their power, a; 

"OP ſoon as they ſhould reduce 'Feruſalem. Upon this, they moy. 

of che ed on to Cæſaria, and from thence to Rama, which they 


„ found abandoned at their approach, a circumſtance not at 
Crusaders, il tobe wondered at, conſidering the Cruſaders held it to be 
meritorious, to ſhed the blood of Inſidels; and wherever 

they marched, ſpread as much deſolation as the Turks, or 

the very worſt Barbarians, had ever done. Marching from 

Rama, they fell into extaſies of joy, when they came with- 

in ſight of Jeruſalem, All of them proftrated themſelves on 

the ground, and the mountains with which the Holy City is 
ſurrounded, re-echoed to the frantic expreſkons of their de- 

Who ar- votion. The hiſtory of this ſiege, is connected with our 
rive be- ſubjeR, by the intereſt which the califfs of Bagdad and their 
fore Fera- ſubjects, ſtill thought they had in that city, which they con- 
falem, ſidered as a right belonging to themſelves. The governor 
8 knew of the approach of the Cru/aders, and was prepared to 
receive them, His garriſon was ſtrong, the city was well 
provided for a defence; and its ſituation rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult to be beſieged in form. But nothing is im- 
practicable to enthuſiaſm. Though Bohemond, and Baldwin, 
were both abſent at their principalities of Antioch and Edeſſa, 
and though the Chriſtians had ſuffered prodigiouſly in their 
march, yet their army was ſtill very ftrong and was com- 
manded by Godfrey of Bouillon, the earl of Flanders, Robert 
duke of Normandy, Tancred, and the ear] of Tholouſe, All 
theſe generals had their proper poſts in the ſiege, but that 
of Godfrey lay neareſt to the city. Such is the unprovident 
nature of zeal, that they had made very few preparations for 
carrying on a regular ſiege, and ſo animated were they 
with enthuſiaſm, that, upon the fifth day after their arrival, 
it was reſolved to ſtorm the place. This was done with 
ſo much fury, that the city muſt have been carried, had the 
aſſailants taken the common cautions for ſucceſs. But when 
they had beat the Tyrks from the wall, they found them- 
ſelves deſtitute of ſcaling-ladders long enough to mount 
them; and thus were obliged to return to their camp. 
and at- They then ſet about to remedy this defect; but it was then 
tempt to too late. The edge of their fury was blunted by the failure 
| form, but of their firſt attempt, and they began now to be in want of 
miſcarry. every thing, eſpecially water. Were not the facts certainly 
o, it would be incredible to ſay, that an army of ſixty or 

ſeventy thouſand men, (for that of the Chriſians could not 

amount to more) ſhould be ready to periſh for thirſt, in a 

Theirvaft country that had formerly maintained ſo many millions: 
Gbrefes. It is ſaid, indeed, that the Twris, either filled up, * Py 
ſoned, 


which 
they be- 
fiege, 
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ſoned, all the wells in the neighbourhood, excepting that of 


iloe, which was not ſufficient to ſupply the Cru/aders with 
water. But this fact is extremely improbable upon many 
accounts, that are foreign to this hiſtory, and the beſiegers 

muſt have died before the walls of the town, had they not 
Ipeen ſeaſonably reinforced. For the Geneefe fleet had, by They are 


this time, landed a great body of men at Joppa, and to pre- reinforced 
vent their ſhips falling into the hands of the Egyptian fleet, by the 


which was at A/salon, they ſet them on fire, and marched 
over land to Jern/alem.. They had, amongſt them, ſome ex- 
cellent engineers, an art in which Genoa was famous, and 
their arrival gave freſh, ſpirits to the beſiegers. By the di- 
rection of thoſe engineers, moveable ſtages, one upon ano- 


Genoe/tg 


ther were erected, and covered with raw hides; and being 


brought to a level with the walls, the beſiegers plied the 


garriſon, to vaſt advantage, with their other weapons, in 
which they were greatly ſuperior to the Infidels. The latter, 


though amazed at the novelty of this vaſt machine, made a: 
brave defence, and endeavoured, for ſome time, to ſet it 
on fire. But by the judicious diſpolition of the engineers, 
the attack was made on that quarter, where a ſtrong wind 
blew full in the face of the garriſon; ſo that their own 
flames recurring on themſelves, the Chri/tians gained the 
ſummit of the walls, and Godfrey of Bouillon, is generally 


allowed, to have been the firſt who planted his ſtandards 


upon them - while the Chriftians, on all other hands, a 

plying their ladders, which they had now lengthened, fol- 
lowed his example, and driving the Turks from the battle- 
ments, followed them with inexpreſſible fury. [The hor- 
rible carnage that enſued, is diſgraceful to the name of 


( Chriſtians; and indeed, endangered the loſs of all they 


had fo. bravely acquired. For the Moſlems, and other inha- 
bitants. of the city, ſeeing their ſtreets running with blood, 
and covered with a promiſcuous carnage of men, women, 
and children, ſaw they were, to expect no quarter; and 
therefore turning deſperate, they retired to temples and 
moſques, where they defended themſelves with vaſt reſolu- 
tion. But the Chri/ians, after ſome days, broke in upon 


them, and made ſuch a ſlaughter, that, according to their 


own writers, their ſoldiers fought ancle-deep in blood ; 
and the Eaſtern hiſtorians ſay, that in the Grate, by which 
they call, the farther, or inner, moſque. no fewer than ſeventy 
thouſand men, were maſſacred, Notwithſtanding this, 


by whoſe 
engineers 


they take 
the city, 


the Moſlems defended the moſque, inch by inch; and the with a 
ſurvivors, who. were now. but a handful, retired to the molt hor- 
upper part of it, and defending it for a whole day, they ible 

were at laſt admitted to the benefit of quarter: and thus the ſlaughter. 


city, after a cloſe ſiege of ninety- nine days, fell under the 
power of the Chriſtians, in the year 1009. 
The news of the taking of Feriſalem, alarmed all the 
Moſlems of the Eat. The accounts of their a 
wit 
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with regard to the ſiege, is very little different from thoſt 
given by the Chri/tians; only ſome of them ſay, which is not 


at all unlikely, that vaſt numbers of the beſieged were bum 


in their moſques ; and it ſeems to be agreed, on all hand, 
that excepting the few, whoſe valour had procured then. 


ſelves quarter, none of the Infidels were ſpared ; for the vi 


very women and children, who had retired to cellars and 
vaults, when diſcovered, were put to the ſword in cold 


"They blood. According to all accounts, the booty which was 


plunder obtained in the place, was prodigious. Mention is made 
the place, of forty filver lamps, above twenty golden ones, a maſſy 
furnace : and it appears in fact, that the jacobite CHriſtiant, 
as well as the Moſlems, had their places of worſhip plundered 
and burn upon this occaſion: and the fury of the Cruſaders roſe to 
all the ſuch a height, that the Fes being the ſucceſſors of thoſe 
Jews a- who had crucified our Saviour, they were all of them 
live. driven into their chief ſynagogue; and there, moſt inhu- 
manly burnt to death. _ LE OT 
Baodad The conſternation which filled the people of Bagdad, 
, When they received the news of the loſs of lr oj was 


ney * inexpreſlible. They abandoned themſelves to the mot vio- 


lent deſpair, and ran tumultuouſly to the palaces of the king 
and the califf, and forgetting all reſpe& to their perſons and 
authority, they inſiſted upon their immediately preparing, for 
recovering that Holy oy and for preventing the impending 


ruin of their religion. According to the beſt accounts Mo- 

hammed was then king of Bagdad, or Emir Al Omra. But 

as he had upon his hands a great many wars of his own, 

we do not find that he was very forward in gratifying their 

requeſt. The truth is, the particulars we have of the hiſ- 

tory of the califf of Bagdad, from the time of the taking 
Feruſalem to the end of this Al Mo/tader's reign, are ſo thin, 

that it ſcarcely deſerves the name of hiſtory. It may, 

not however be improper to mention, that Mohammed, 

ſome years after, that is, in the year 1111, ſeeing the 

vaſt progreſs of the Cs -wiſely propoſed a union 

TO of all the Sejutan intereſt againſt them. In this propoſal 
Union of he was joined by Samar, the prince Aklat in Armenia, who 
the Mo/- ſeems to have been the ſame who defended Jeruſalem, Maw- 


, tems a- 444, the prince of Matuſel, and Noimoddin, the governor of 


gainſt the Maridin, and that, taking the field they obtained ſeveral ad- 
Cbriſtians vantages over the Cru/aders, who were commanded by 
Tancred and Baldwin, near Tiberias. Mohammed's general 

in this expedition was Maꝛodud, who did all he could, to 
draw the Chriſtian garriſon out of Edeſſa into the open fields. 

who are For this purpoſe, aſter the other princes of the Seljutian con- 
worſted. federacy, had returned home, he inſulted that garriſon, 
which was, at this time, commanded by one Foceline, fo 

much, that, not finding they were to be provoked, he con- 

tracted ſuch 'a contempt for them, as threw him off his 

_ guard; and he was one day ſurprized in his camp by Jar 

a a who 
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$ who killed a great number of his men and carried of all his Maudud 

horſes, whom he found grazing in the neighbouring paſt- defeated 
Jures; ſome ſay, that this blow was ſtruck, before the Se- by Joce - 

ian confederates took the field. Be this as it will, it is line of 


certain, that when the campaign was over, Mawdud paid a Edaſſa. 


Y viſit to his friend Togtatin, the prince of Damaſcus with a 


deſign to take the field early next year againſt the Chri/t- 
dans. The Batani/ts, or aſſaſſins had now grown numerous, 
thro? all parts of the Za/t; and were employed in the pro- 


feſſion of murder, by almoſt all the princes of it. Enthu- 


ſiaſm led thoſe wretches to perpetrate their crimes, with- 

out any reward but the pleaſure of ſerving their prince, and, The 46 
beſides devoting themſelves to certain death, they were in. 
contented to forego all the pleaſures of life. They ap- ſpread 
peared all over the Eaſt in various ſhapes ; but chiefly in over tae 


the habits of beggars, by which, according to the cuſtom £Za/f?. 
of the MHoſlems they had a ready acceſs to the perſons of thoſe 


they intended to murder. awdud experienced this; for 

one day as he was going into a moſque at Damaſcus, one 

of thoſe beggars in aſking his charity, gave him four gabs 

with a concealed dagger, of which he inſtantly died and 

tho! the Batamite was put to death, it never was known, The | 
who was his employer. Upon his death, the government, Ip * 
or rather principality, of Maroſel, was beſtowed by Mo- 1755 3 
hammed, upon one Anſankar, at Mohammed's recommendation 
likewiſe, Zenkr!, was made his vizir, and is famous for havin 
been the father of the great Noreddin, who is ſo celebrate 
in hiſtory. This ſeems to have been amongſt the laſt acts 
of Mohammed. A little before his death Tattatin, the prince 
of Damaſcus, probably by the advice of Mawdud, paid a 
viſit to the califf and Mohammed at Bagdad, and having 
offered him his ſervices, he was entertained with great 
friendſhip by both. Soon after, Mohammed died; juſt before Death of 
his death, he called for Mahmud, his ſecond ſon, and declared Mebham- 
him his ſucceſſor, with tears, and embraces. This ſo aff- med. 
ected the young prince who was but fifteen years of age, 

that when his father commanded him to place himſelf on the 

throne, he declined it; ſaying that it was an unfortunate 

day. It is ſo, replied the father, to me, but not to you, for 

this day you gain an empire. Upon this, the young prince 
aſcending the throne was inveſted with the eng of 
ſovereignty; which conſiſted of a Diadem and bracelets, and 

received the homage of all the grandees about court, his 

father dying that ſame day, in the thirty ſeventh year of 

his age, and the thirteenth or fourteenth of his reign. To 

what we have already ſaid of this Sultan, we may add, that 

he excelled in eloquence and bodily ſtrength. The recog- 

nition of his ſon, was confirmed by the califf who immedi- 

ately created him, his Emir A! Omra. Beſides him Mo- 
1 tour other ſons, Maſud, Tegrol, Soliman and 

Seljuk. | 
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The califf Mo/tader died the following year, in the fotty 
ſecond year of his age, after a reign of twenty hve years, 
His character is the fame with that of the other califfs, who 
had lately lived in the holy ſtate of ſovereign indolence. 
He was gentle in his behaviour, charitable, liberal and elo- 
quent; and before his death, he nominated his fon Manſur, 
who took the name of Maſiurſbed; for his ſucceſtor. 
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Al Moſtarſned, the tewenty-ninth califf of the beuſe of 
Hz Al Abbas. | 


. 


T is neceilary before we enter into the patticulars of this 
1 califat, to reſume the hiſtory of the Cruſade. Alexius, 
the emperor of Con/*antineple, notwithſtanding all Bohr. 
mond's addreſs, was his ſuperior, both in the field and in 
the cabinet. But Bchemornd availed himſelf of the great cha- 
racer which the arms of the Cruſade acquired, and leaving 


Antioch, paſſed over to Italy to raiſe a new army, for en- 


The 
Greeks de- 
feated 


larging and protecting his conquelts. Alexizs was not igno— 
rant of the inveterate hatred which Bohemond bore him, and 
ordered his admiral Contz/?efhanus, to cruize with a ſupe- 
rior fleet upon the coaſt of /taly, to prevent the return of 
Bohemond to Aſia. Conte/iephanus tranlgreſſing his inſtruc- 
tions, laid ſiege to Brundiuſium, but was obliged to raiſe the 
fiege with great loſs. The crafty Bobemond, improving every 
Circumſtance to his own advantage, having upon this occa- 
fion made priſoners of ſix Barbarians, (Scythians they are 
called) of an uncouth dreſs and form, carried them to 


the pope, and told his holineſs, that ſuch were the men, 


by Beohe- 


Nona. 


His death. 


whom Alexiuvs employed to ſtop the progreſs of the C. uud. 
This impoſition increaſed the, indignation of the faithful 


ſons of the church, ſo much, that Boheimond, in a very ſhort 


time, ſaw himſelf at the head of forty- five thouſand men, 
five thouſand of whom were cavalry, and with them he in- 
vaded {//yricum. Upon his landing, he ordered all his ſhips 
to be burnt, that his ſoldiers might know their retreat was 
cut off, and that they had no hopes of ſafety, but from 
their own efforts. He then laid ſiege to Dyrrachium, which 
belonged to the emperor. But that city being of great 
ſtrength and importance, made ſo noble a defence, that 
Bibemond's army was in danger of periſhing before it, when 
the emperor offered him terms of peace; which he was ob- 
liged to accept of. Anna Cenmeua, the emperor's daughter, 
lays, that, after this peace, Pohemond returned to Haly; but 
others write, that he wert to 1779, where, in fix months 
after, he died, leaving behind him a minor ſon, of his own 
name. g 
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In the mean while, the heads of the Chriſtian expedition, Godfrey of 
having made themſelves maſters of *Fera/alem, proceeded Bouillon, 
to the choice of 2 king; and the election fell upon Godfrey choſen 
of Bouillon. This period of hiſtory is, perhaps, as intereſting, king of 
and at the ſame time, as dark, as any that occurs. Hiſto- Jeruſa- 
rians have generally launched out into ridiculous invectives, lem. 
againſt the madneſs of the whole expedition: and undoubt- 
edly, in the manner it was conducted, nothing could be 
more ridiculotis, or enthuſiaſtic. But then we are to con- 
ſider; that the great leaders of the expedition, who, it is 
plain, had a wiſe and determined purpoſe in view, were 
overborne by popular clamour and prejudice. Their real 
intention, was to diſpoſteſs the barbarians, who were 
divided amongſt themſelves, of the fineſt countries, upon 
the face of the earth ; an undertaking which was both juſt 
and practicable. Tt is true, the Greet emperor did not con- 
ider it in that light, and very reaſonably demanded to know, 
the terms of which they were to proceed. The princes of 
Europe durſt avow no motive, but the ſilly one of being de- 
termined to reſcue, out of the hands of Infidels, the land 
of their Saviour's nativity, and the place of his ſuffering. 
Alexins treated this pretext with the contempt it deſerved ; 
and becauſe he did not fall in with the frenzy of the times, The em- 
the Cruſaders looked upon him as worſe than an inhidel, peror hat- 
and as fuch, he has been handed down to poſterity, by al- eq by the 
moſt all writers, but his own daughter; who makes him Craſa. 
act like a prince of great wiſdom and moderation; as he un- gers. 
doubtedly was. For having made peace with Bohemond, he | 
was ſo far from encouraging the Turks in their incurſions, 
which they had extended, even to the walls of Nice, that 
he attacked them and gave them a total defeat in that neigh- 
bourhood. But the barbarians pouring in freſh forces, 
renewed the war next year, though with the ſame bad ſuc- 
ceſs, for they were again and again defeated; and at laſt, 


were obliged to yield to a peace with Alexius; which, on 


his part, was honourable. Age and infirmities then crept Death of 
upon him, and he died with as diſputed a character as any {/exins. 
in hiſtory ; owing to the madneſs and miſrepreſentations of 

biggots and zealots. The worſt enemies of his memory, 

allow him to have been poſſeſſed of every ſocial virtue. He 

was generous, grateful and merciful, even to a fault. Not- 
withſtanding the many provocations he received, both from 

his enemies and his ſubjects, he never ſhowed himſelf to 

be. ſanguinary, His behaviour towards the 1 WAS His cha- 
dictated by true policy, and ſound ſenſe; but Eccleſiaſtics A c= 
have, upon that account, been cruel to his memory. He had 
in their-ſight another demerit, which was that of ſeizing the 
wealth of the church and the monaſtries, to defray the ex- 


racter, - 


pences of his wars with the Infidels, a meaſure that, how- - 


ever juſtifiable, is, by biggots, deemed unpardonable. 
Vow Vis. 2 The 
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Commo- The beginning of the califf M/larſhed's reign, was filled 


tion in the with civil commetions. He had a brother Hafan, who diſ- 


calitat. puted with him the califat, and actually made himſelf maſter 

of Waſet; but he was defeated by Dubais, the caliit 's gene- 

ral, and taken priſoner, though his brother the califf, gene- 

rouſly gave him his life and liberty. As to the important 

poſt of Emir Al Omra, at this time, it does not clearly ap- 
| pear, by whom it was filled. The late Sultan Mohammed, 
War be. Was ſucceeded by his ſon Mahmud, But Sanjar, the bro- 
tween ther of Mohammed, who had for many years governed Ko- 
Sanjar raſan, diſputed the dignity with him. After ſome blood- 
and Mah. ſhed» a kind of a compromiſe was made between them, and 
both of them poſſeſſed the title of Sultan, with independent 
juriſdictions, Sanjar in Koraſan, and Mahmud in rat. As 
to Mahmud, it appears, that he was a very peaceable prince, 
and devoted himlelf entirely to the pleaſures of a private 
life; particularly in hunting, in which his equipage was 
very magnificent, Under thoſe two Sultans, a third called, 
Kiothboddin, the ſovereign of Korazm grew up, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors afterwards, ruined the Seljutian dynaſty. Aylgazi, 
the ſame who had once poſſeſſed Feruſalem, was, at this 
time, governor of Maredin, and the Kozars, with ſeveral 
 __ Other barbarous nations, uniting their forces, invaded 
Other in- the califf's dominions. They were oppoſed by Aylgaz:, 
teltine di- Dubais, and Togrol, Mahmud's uncle, at the head of thirty 
viſions a- thouſand men. But when the two armies were drawn up in 
mongſt order of battle, two hundred of the people called, Kafja#s, 


mud, 


the Turks, detaching themſelves from the main body of their army, pre- 


ſented themſelves to the Maſlems, with an intention, as the 

latter thought, to join them, either as deſerters or priſoners. 

But no ſooner did thoſe Kafjaks come within a proper diſ- 

tance of the Moſlems, than ov let fly their arrows, with a 

moſt dreadful effect, and diſordered the front ranks of their 

enemies. This being perceived by the rear, they too fell 

in confuſion, and the whole ended in an intire defeat of the 

Moſlems. The Kafjats, who were the ſame as the Kozars, 

took four thouſand of them priſoners, and following their 

blow, made themſelves maſters of the city of Tefis; which 

they erected into a capital. We are told, that Tegrol, Ayl- 

 gazt, and Dubais, found means to eſcape from this rout. 
Aylgati's Aylgazi, ſoon after this, was obliged to march againſt his 
fon rebels ſon, a young man twenty years of age, who rebelled againſt 
againſt him, at the inſtigation of one Naſe, a nobleman, who lay 
him. under the higheſt obligations to Ortoꝶ, the father of Aylgazi, 
and one Hamaw:, the governor of Aleppo. Aylgazi bad the 

good fortune to ſuppreſs this rebellion, and he inflicted ex- 

emplary puniſhments upon both thoſe traitors. As to the 

ſon, whoſe name was Soliman, he was taken priſoner, and 

brought drunk before his father. But affection getting the 

better of reſentment, he was pardoned, and ſent to reſide 


at Damaſcus, 


Every 
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Every corner of the Eaſt, was, about this time, filled with The Ba- 
the murdering ſect of the Bataniſis. There ſcarcely was a taniftsem- 
ſovereign, who had hot ſome of them in pay, and employed ployed, 
them in deteſtable ſervices. The moſt extraordinary part 
of the character of thoſe wretches, was their ſecrecy; for 
they endured the moſt ſevere torments, without diſcovering 
their employers. Al Amer was, at this period, the califf of 
Egypt, and the famous Afda!, was his vizir ; but this miniſter 
rew formidable to his maſter, who employed the Batani/?s they mur- 
E had in his pay, to aſſaſſinate him. Al Amer, then ſeized qe; the 
upon his ready money, which amounted to above two mil- vizir or 
lions ſterling, beſides an immenſe quantity of effects. Eg vor 
While the Maſlems were thus deſtroying one another, Gedfre ” 
the Cruſaders, under Godfrey of Bouillon, now king of Feru- b 
alem, were making a formidable progreſs. The latter, 
tho the very principle of the undertaking was founded in 
= religion and enthuſiaſm, found infinite advantages from the 
diviſions of the Moflems, who were now torn in pieces, by 
daily invaſions of barbarous Turks. Excepting the ca- 
liff of Bagdad, there was not at this time, in all the E/, 
an object of allegiance ; and he was no more ſo, than the 
= veneration attached to the ſacerdotal character, intitled him 
to be. Divided however, as the Moſlems were, they were 
* alarmed at the progreſs of the Chri/tians. Godfrey, king of 
 Feruſalem, was an excellent general, and his illuſtrious title, 
ſet him in the eyes of all the Weſtern Chriſtians, far above 
all the potentates upon earth; ſo that notwithſtanding all 
the difficulties and dangers attending the attempt, freſh ſol- 
| diers every day, poured from Europe into his army. The 
Myflems, (for almoſt all the Turks became ſo), aflembled a 
* moſt prodigious army, conſiſting of Seljuſe, Egyptians, and He 4 
all the various nations in the Eaſt, at A/calon, about twenty- f v _ 
| five miles from Feruſalem, with a full intention to extermi- 1 74,004 
nate the Chriſtian power, in Pale/tine. Godfrey, upon this, ems; 
| aſſembled all the ſtrength of his little principality ; which 
| however amounted to above fifty thouſand men. The Bar- 
barians though vaſtly ſuperior in numbers, were greatly in- 
| ferior to the Chriſtians, in arms and diſcipline ; and in a 
battle which enſued, it is admitted by the beſt accounts, 
that they loſt one hundred thouſand men ; beſides, a moſt 
prodigious quantity of treaſure and effects. This is looked 
upon to have been the moſt glorious victory, that before that 
time, had ever been gained by Chri/tians, over Infidels. 
| Godfrey did not long ſurvive his triumph. A peſtilence 
broke into his dominions, and carried himſelf off. The his death, 
whole of his character, conſiſted in his miſguided piety, and 
miſapplied courage. If inſtead of the wretched territory of 
Palejtine, he and the other Chri/tian princes, had followed 
the example of Bohemond, in turning their arms againſt the 
Barbarians, who were poſſeſſed of the fineſt regions in the 
| F 2 world, 


world, to which they had no manner of right, but that of 
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the ſword, all the reaſonable ends of their expedition, which Þ? 
Wl were the propagation and extention of the Chriſtian reli“ 
5 ion, might have been anſwered. But even after the great Þ 7 . 
1. X they gave the /Zahometans at Aſcalon, the ſame frenzy Þ* |} 
„ continued, and Baldwin, Godſrey's brother, in the year Þ* 1 
105 | 1100, refigning his principality of Zdefa, was choſen king h 
i ſucceeded of Feruſalem. He purſued the frantic politics of the times, 
1 by his bro by making that city, his capital, his reſidence, and the only Þ* | 
Wt ther Bald- object of his purſuit. He was like his brother, brave an. 1 
05 voin. pious, and was vigorouſly ſupported by the Weſtern Chriſt- 1 
1 ans. His reign however, was diſturbed by the Fatemite t 
. califfs of Egypt. He took from them the city of Ce/aria, | þ 
| and beat their troops near Rama: but the Infidels receiving 3 
Wt freſh recruits, at laſt gave him a total defeat, and it was t 
I-1 with great difficulty that he eſcaped to hh. I here mect- 
0 His wars ing with a powerful reinforcement of Europeans, he attacked i 
1 with the and defeated the Turks in his turn. The conſequence of 5 
16 Turks, this victory was, that Tancred, who had acquired a ſmal! / 
[Re territory in Paleſtine, took 22 the capital of Cab t 
11 Syria, and Ladocea, from the Greeł emperor. But Baldwin, u 
to whom the king of Feruſalem had reſigned the principality t 
4 of Edeſſa, in beſieging the city of Carras, was defeated by Þ 
LY the Infidels, under the Sultan of Keoraſan, and taken * = b 
1 ſoner, with Benedict, the biſhop of Edeſſa, and Jocelin, t. 
#4 whom we have already mentioned. Ass to Baldwin, his c 
1 conſcience dictated to him, not to be at peace with Infidels. © a 
1 He raiſed all the ſtrength he was maſter of, and laid ſiege to e 
ll Prolemars ; but in that attempt, he was baffled and defeated. p 
by Upon his return home, he was attacked and wounded, by Þ ir 
we Defeated the AZoflems ; but receiving freſh ſupplies from Europe, he tl 
mY before renewed the ſiege of Ptolemars, and carried it. His next ex- ſc 
1 Ptolemais, ploit we read of was, his ſiege of Baritas, in which he was! o 
3 but takes aſſiſted by European flects; and mention is made, particu- u 
15 bir, larly, of one from Norway, and another from Genoa. p. 
io This place we are told, he took, as he did the 2 of Sidon, e: 
| oF and almoſt all the ſtrong places along the ſea-coaſt of Pha- | al 
Is; nicia, and Pale/tine, from Loadocea to Aſcalon, excepting the 1M 
{3 city of Tyre, which he beſieged for four months, but he tt 
if) was at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Some particulars of the ſt 
#4 Cruſaders, not mentioned by the European writers, are re- V 
[ corded by the Eaſtern hiſtorians: For we are told, that in di 
the 517th year of the Hejra, thoſe adventurers being joined | þ: 
by ſome of the 47ers, beſieged Aleppo, which a little be- th 
fore, and perhap:, at that time, was in poſſeſſion of Aylgazi. m 
Aleppo be- The ſiege was carried on fo vigourouſly, that the beſieged br 
fieped, Were upon the point of ſurrendering, when a ſudden over- W J 
flowing of the river #5w:nh, which runs near the place, in 
drowned a vaſt number of the beſiegers, and after carrying af 
away their baggage, and their military cheſt, obliged them th 
to abandon their enterprize. It was probzbly, about this a0 


time, G 
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that Alygazi, who was a very conſiderable ſovereign, of the but de- 
houſe of Atrakh, died. Upon his death, Aleppo was beſieged livered. 


and taken, by Bellack, a Maſlem prince, whs was ſoon after 
killed, and then Aleppo fell into the hands of Atſankar, who 


was afterwards murdered by one of the Fatamite aſſaſſins. 


Sanjar and Mahmud, continued all this time to be joint 
Sultans of the Seljuks ; but they appear, as well as the califf of 
Bogdan to have giyen themſelves. very little trouble, in op- 


oſing the progreſs of the Cruſaders. This they leſt to the Tyre be- 
inferior princes ; ſo that the Cruſaders, at laſt, were enabled ſieged and 
to form the ſiege of Tyre, which they took in five months; taken by 
by ſtarving it into a ſurrender, according to the Moflem the C 
authors, who tell us, that the garriſon had very honourable Hans. 


terms. 


While Alexius the Greek emperor was upon his death bed, 4lexius 
his daughter Anna Comnena, who has left us the hiſtory of ſucceeded 
his life, ſtrongly ſollicited him to nominate her huſband by his ſon 
Briennius, for his ſucceſſor; but the emperor invariably ſtuck John. 


to the intereſt of his ſon n, to whom he left his domi- 
nions, and he was accordingly crowned by the patriarch, in 
the great church of Conſtantinople. The reſtleſs ambition of 
Anna, upon this, formed a conſpiracy in favour of her huſ- 
band, but the conſpirators were detected, and convicted, 
tho' the emperor puniſhed them no other ways than, by 
confiſcating their eſtates, which he ſoon reſtored to them, 
and he even took his ſiſter Auna into favour, He had, how- 
ever the precaution, to remove from about his court, and 


perſon, the authors of thoſe intrigues. Soon after the Turks, he takes 


in breach of treaties, invaded Phryz:a, but were defeated by 
the emperor, who laid ſiege to, and took, Laodocea, which 
ſome time before had fallen into their hands. This ſucceſs 
obliged the Turks to ſue for a peace, which was concluded, 
upon the ſame terms, as that they had made with the em- 
peror Alexius. But, the barbarians, having by this time, 
experienced the delicacies of the Ea, kept pouring from 
all quarters, into the provinces, both of the Greets and the 
Moſlems; and no ſooner had the emperor made peace with 
the Turks, than the Scythians, broke into Thrace, and de- 
ſtroyed the imperial territories, with fire and ſword. As the 

were no match for the imperialiſts, the emperor eaſily ſub- 
dued them, and drove them with a moſt dreadful ſlaughter, 


back over the Danube. He then fell upon the Seviæ and 


the Huns, whom he defeated in like manner, and took the feats the | 
moſt important fortreſſes in their country. But he had a £ 
brother named {/aac, with whom he was at variance, and i. 
-{jaac for ſame time, reſided amongſt the Infidels, whom he 


incited to all kinds of hoſtilities againſt the Greets, and even 
aſſiſted them in their enterprizes. Scarcely therefore, had 
the emperor returned to Conſtantinople, When he received 
advice, that the Turks had made a freſh irruption into 
Galacia, and Silicia, ſo that he was oblized to head his 
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troops, already harraſſed by the preceeding campaign, 
againſt thoſe barbarians ; whom he every where defeated, 
His ſuc- and at laſt he conquered all Armenia. He beſieged and took 
ceſſes. after a om reſiſtance, the fortreſs of Baca, beſides the 
Cities o 


Sezer ; but he was defeated before Bercea, in Syria, the ſiege 


of which place he was obliged to raiſe. As this emperor 

inherited all the virtues, ſo he did all the policy, of his 

father Alexius. He was ——_ PR and polite, and 

-1.4 even took his brother //aac, into favour; upon a proper 

- ak ſubmiſſion. But John, {/aac's ſon, apoſtatized, and embraced 

brother. the Mahometan religion. This gave the emperor great 

trouble, and he continued almoſt three years in the held, 

againſt the infidels ; but at laſt he returned in great triumph 
to Con/tantinople. : 

Baldtwin's During all this time, the Latins had behaved in ſuch a 

Wars manner, as if they had conſidered, the Orect emperor as 

their worſt enemy, Baldwin, the king of Jeruſalem, had 

little reſpite from war; and in one of his expeditions, that 

againſt Ptolemais, commonly called Acon, he had been 

wounded. The wound was healed up, and Baldwin con- 

tinued his wars with the Tyrks. Bohemond the prince of An— 

tioch, as we have already ſeen, was now dead; and was 

fucceeded by another Boh-mond an infant, under the tuition 

of Tancred. The infant died, and Tancred came to the poſl- 

eſſion of the principality of Antioch, The mutual intereſts 

of Baldwin and Tancred, and the prince of Tripolis, a city 

which had likewiſe fallen into the hands of the Chriſtians, 

led them to unite amongſt themſelves, againſt the Turks; 

under the command of Sanjar, and Mahmud; the latter of 

whom ſeems to have acted, as Emir A Omra, to the califf 

of Bagdad. Uniting their forces, they marched towards 

the ſea coaſt, towards Tiberias, with an intention to deſtroy 

with the the Chriſtians, The latter knew their danger, and Baldwin, 

Turks, Who in virtue of his being king of Jeruſalem, ſtill bore the 

command amongſt the Cruſaders, ſummoned all the ſtrength 

of the Chriſtians in thoſe parts, to oppoſe them. The infidels 

were commanded by one Mendes, but they had, by this 

time fully experienced, that they were far unequal to the 

Chriftians in the field. They therefore, had recourſe to 

ſtratagem, planted in an ambuſh, their main body, and 

feigned a flight, which drew the Chriſtians, into a perſuit, 

that brought on a general engagement; greatly to the diſ- 

who de- advantage of the Craſaders. For the Turis prevailing thro' 

feat the the ſuperiority of their numbers, it was with difficulty that 

Chriftians Batdwin himſelf, and Arnolphus, the patriarch, eſcaped. 

Hej. 521 During Baldwin's abſence, Feruſalem, being but weakly gar- 

A. DB. riſoned, was beſieged by the Zuris; but freſh ſupplies ar- 

1127. riving every day from the weſt, they were obliged to be con- 

_ tented with plundering the neighbourhood, and to abandon 

the ſiege, upon the approach of Baldwin, Various were 
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the adventures of this prince afterwards, but authors are 


greatly confuſed and divided in their accounts of them. 
According to the Moſiem hiſtorians, he was defeated before 
Damaſcus, in a ſecond attempt he made againſt that city : 
and ſo inaccurate are the writers of his hiſtory, that they 
have not agreed upon the preciſe time, and manner of his 
death. According to the beſt accounts, he made an expe- 
dition into Egypt, where he took Pharma, a maritime town; 
and had a 9 proſpect of finiſhing his days in tran- 
quillity, and with glory. But being delighted with the 
beauty of the Nile, he bathed in that river, and by the ſtreſs 
of ſwiming, an old wound he had received broke out; and 
roved mortal to him: ſo that he died upon his return to 
eruſalem. 


Death of 
Baldavin 


4k Sankar, whom we have already mentioned, having Maaaſad 
been aſſaſſinated by the Bataniſis, was ſucceeded by his ſon is prince 
Mawſud, in the principalities of Aleppo, and Maw/ſel. It is of Aleppo 


remarkable that Mawſud, had his firſt intelligence of his 
father's aſſaſſination from the Chriſtians. It appears at this 
time, that the joint Sultans Sanjar, and Mahmud, were 
buſied in important expeditions againſt India, and that they 
had an interview at Ml Ray, where we are told that both of 
them ſat together, upon one throne, in great friendſhip. It 
appears, that either their great enterprizes in the Ea/?, or 
the power of the houſe of 4# Sankar, obliged them to aban- 
don the government of Bagdad, For Mawſud dying, Zenk:, 
his brother, ſucceeded not only to his principalities, but 


ve are told, to the government of Bagdad itſelf, by the ap- 


pointment of Sultan Mahmud. This Zenki, after this, aſ- and Zinli 


ſumed the title of Atabet, or ſovereign of the Arabian Irak ; 
and ſeems, about the year of the Hejra 524, to have been 
the great acting prince in that country. Kinaz who had 
been by Mawſud, appointed governor of Aleppo, was driven 
from thence, for male adminiſtration; and the people 
having choſen one Soliman, in his room, Zenki beſieged and 
took the city, when it was ready to fall into the hands of 
the emperor, John Commenus. After this, Zenki reduced 
Harran, Senjar, and Niſibin. He next took his meaſures 
for forming a confederacy againſt the Cruſaders z and invit- 


ed the Atabek of Damaſcus, into it. That Atabez, whoſe 


name was Tacezi, was ſo far from being averſe to this enter- 
prize, that he ſent his ſon Sunaj to concert meaſures with 
him. But, as no faith was obſerved amongſt thoſe barbari- 
ans, Sunaj was taken priſoner by Zenki, who ſeized upon 
his city, and principality of Hama. We are told, that 
after this Zenki defeated the Cruſaders, near the fortreſs of 
Atarab, which he levelled with the ground. 

The year of the Hejra 524, was diſtinguiſhed by the death 
of AI Amar the califf of Egypt, who underwent the common 
fate of the princes of thoſe times and countries, of being 
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aſſaſſinated by the Batani/ts, Next year, the Sultan Mahmud 


died, in the 13th of his reign, and the 27 th of his age. But 

in this account there is great uncertainty, His favourite 

paſſion was hunting, in which we are told, he was ſo ex- 
travagant, that he kept four hundred hounds of different 

kinds, with collars and coverings inriched with gold, 

Death of pearls, and ribands. In all other reſpects he is repreſented 
Mahmud, as being a wiſe magnanimous, and merciful] prince. Not- 
withſtanding the vaſt expences of his pleaſures, which hurt 
his character, and impaired his health, he neither oppreſſed 
his ſubjects, nor did he ſuffer others todo it. He was, ac- 
cording to the mode of thoſe times, a good ſcholar, and 
wrote a very fine hand, which amongſt the Moflem princes, 
was no ſmall character of learning; and he is noted for 
having made collections, for the interpretation of dreams. 
The Sultan, Mahmud, left two brothers, Togrol ſurnamed 
Rocnoddin, whom he named for his ſucceſſor, and is known 
by the name of Togrol the ſecond, and Ha/ud, who conteſted 
Conteſt the ſucceſſion with Tegrol. A compromiſe ſeems to have 
about his followed, between them ; for we know not the event of 
ſucceſſion. their diſpute. The Sultan Sanjar however was ſtill alive, 
and claimed a ſuperiority, over all the princes of the Eaſt, 
excepting Mo/tarſhed the califf of Bagdad. It appears that 


this prince, who has been ſcarcely named, in the hiſtory of 


his own califat, had ſpirit enough to avail himſelf of the 
diſtractions of the ſeveral Sultans and other princes, who 
in fact, owned themſelves to be his vaſſals, to aſſert, not only 
his own ſuperiority, but his independency. Zenki, was 
then Atabeꝶ of the Arabian Trak, or in other words, king of 
Ambition Bagdad; but, as it muſt be underſtood, under Sanjar. He, 
and fucs and Dubais another tributary prince, of that country, were 
ceſſes of ordered by Sanjar, to chaſtiſe Maſtarſhed, who ſeems to have 
Zenki, had on foot an army at Bagdad. It appears that they obeyed 
the Sultan's order, and that they encamped at Manaiyra, 

which lyes to the north of Bagdad; while the califf Moftar- 

ſhed, paſſed the Tigris, and encamped at Ablaſiya, at the 

head of thirty thouſand men. The name of the califf's 

general was Kadham, an eunuch; and a general battle en- 

jued at Baramaca; in which, Ze1ki defeated the right wing 

of the califf's army, but the califf, and his general, defeate 

the left wing, of his enemy, ſo compleatly, that he remained 

maſter of the field. There ſeems however, to be ſome 
darkneſs upon this part of the califf 's hiſtory. For Dubais, 

who commanded the right wing againſt him, was the ſame 

general, who in the beginning of his reign, had ſuppreſſed 

his brother Haſan's rebellion; and Togrel, is by ſome ſaid, 

to have been the prince who was joined with him in this 
expedition, but the names of thoſe barbarians were often 

the ſame, and they are named promiſcuouſly in command. 

It appears, however, upon the whole, that the caltfr, was 
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OF THE WORLD. 
victorious; and that Tegrol, and Dubais, after that agreed 


co ſurprize him at Bagdad. But Tegrol was ſeized with a 
fever, and Dubais was prevented from advancing by a 
dreadful ſtorm; which gave the advantage to the calift. Not 
only Sanjar, but Maſud his nephew, ſeem to have been againſt 
ncerned in this war, which was in fact no other than the cali 

a 2 rebellion againſt the califf, their acknowledged ſover- ä 


eign. ; 
| We accordingly, are told, that next year Maſfarſbed ſent 
one Babacddin, to ſummon the Atabek Zenki, to return to 


his duty. Bahaoddin exceeded his commiſſion, and was ſo 
* inſolent to Zenkz, that the latter made him a priſoner, in 
the city of Mauuſel. The califf upon this, marched at the who de- 

head of his army, conſiſting as before of thirty thouſand feats 
men, againſt Zenki, who leaving a garriſon in awſel, op- 
Z poſed the califf in the field. But he was defeated, and the 
califf laid ſiege to the city; and by means of a party he had 


within the walls, had almoſt made himſelf maſter of it, 
when the conſpiracy was diſcovered and defeated. He did 


73 


Rebellion 


[4 Ei. 


not however immediately raiſe the ſiege, but after lying 


three months before the place, he was obliged to give over 
his enterprize; and return to Bagdad. Next year however, 
a peace was concluded between Zeni, and Maſtarſbed; tho 


we know not upon what terms. 


Maſiid, at this time pretended to the high poſt of Emir A! 


Omra, in which he had been confirmed, by Mo/arſhed. But 
= the latter conſidering him as a rebel, had ordered his name 
to be ſuppreſſed in the public prayers. Maſud reſented this 
indignity, as well as the peace, that had been concluded 


between Moſtar ſhed. and Zenkt; and having ſubdued his 


cali agdad, at the head of an army ; and all the courage 
and ſpirit of Mo/tar/hed, could not make head againſt Maſud. 
The califf was conſidered in no other light than that of the 
high pontiff of the Arabs; who was under the tuition of the 


two Sultans Sanjar, and Maſud. A deciſive battle enſued, 


in which the califf being deſerted by the right wing of his 
army, was defeated and taken priſonerr: and his left wing 
was put to flight. But the ſanctity of the califf 's character, 
preferved his life, which AHaſud did not venture to take. He 
availed himſelf however of his victory, ſo as to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Bagdad, which he did without oppoſition. 
But tho' the califf was a priſoner, he was ſtill fuperior to 
his conqueror; he was carried from place to place, under a' 
guard, and had a ſeparate tent allotted to himſelf. Maſud 
{eniible that it was dangerous to confine the ſovereign pontiff 
in this manner, entered into a treaty with him; by which 
he gained his liberty, upon his agreeing to pay to Maſud, 
four hundred thouland dinars; and to diſband all his troops, 
| | | excepting 


Peace be- 


tween 
them. 
Ma ſud 
takes 
the field 


. nephew David, the ſon of Togral, who had pretenſions upon 
bis dominions, he took the field in perſon, with a great 
7 way againſt Moftarſhed. It was an unuſual fight to ſee a 
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dered 
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excepting his ordinary guard. Notwithſtanding this, he was 
kept under reſtraint, and all the favour he was allowed wa, 
ſometimes to ride on horſeback, and to be lodged near! 
Maſud's perſon, under a guard. At laſt an account came! 


to Bagdad, that an ambaſſador was approaching from Sanjar, 
which drew the Sultan Maſud, and his court out of Bagdad 
to meet him. By this means the unfortunate califf Maſtar. 
/hed, was left without a guard, and ſome Bataniſts ruſhing 
into his pavillion, not only put an end to his life, but 
mangled his body in a moſt cruel manner; giving him no 


| Jeſs than twenty wounds. He was murdered in the 18th 


his cha- 
racter. 


He is ſuc- 
ceeded by 
A. Raſbed 


you of his reign, and the 44th of his age. He is ſaid to 
ave been a thin man, but to have had an excellent conſti- 
tution, and a talent of expreſſing himſelf, both in verſe and 
proſe, with the utmoſt perfpicuity, and elegance. It is 
allowed that he was not quarrelſome, tho' he was of a far 
more war like diſpoſition than any of his late predeceſſors; 


and it was the general opinion that he was murdered by the 
order of the Sultan Maſud. 


—— T hb ** * * — 2 . „— _—— 


Al Raſhed the thirtieth califf of the houſe of Al 
| : Abbas. 


T HIS prince was the ſon of Maflanſbed the late califf, 
and being by him nominated in his life time for his 
ſucceſſor, he ſucceeded him without oppoſition; but ſubject 
to the power of 7 A who ſeems to have been a compleat 
tyrant. He kept a little army of Bataniſis or Aſſaſſins in his 
pay, and ſoon after they had murdered Maſtarſbed, one of 
them, cut off the head of Dubais, as he was ſtooping before 
his tent, Maſud being jealous of his power. He then, or 
perhaps before that time, extorted from the califf Al Raſbed, 
a writing under his hand, importing that if ever he ſhould 
levy troops againſt Maſud, he declared himſelf depoſed from 
the califat. But Maſud's tyrannical conduct, at laſt pro- 
duced. a conſpiracy of all the chief noblemen of Bagdad 
againſt him; and the conſpirators were headed, by Dawd, 
or David, the ſon of Togro/; who marched from MZaw/el to 
Bagdad, where he declared himſelf Emir A Omra, and was 
prayed for publicly in the moſques. He was ſupported in 
this enterprize, by the Atabet Zenit, But Maſud who was 
at Hamadan, when he heard of this report, ſoon got together 
an army, and advancing towards Bagdad, beſieged that 
capital for fifty days. Finding himſelf unable to take it, he 
was upon the point of raiſing the ſiege; when he was rein- 
forced by the prince of Maſet, with a number of 1 
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capital. 
1 ene, oppoſition, and ſummoning together, the Judges, 
Lawyers, and Divines, he laid before them A Raſbed's 
obligation; upon which they declared him unworthy to 
reign, and depoſed him from the califat. In a ſecond aſ- 
ſembly which was held ſoon after, Al Mottafi, the ſon of Al 
= Meflader, was declared califf in the room of Al Raſbed, 
” whoſe name was ſuppreſſed in the public prayers; after 
* reigning no more, than eleven months and ten days. 
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| which encouraged him to renew his attempts upon the 


£ PL the mean while, the calf A Raſbed, finding himſelf 
ſo powerfully ſupported, declared void the convention that 
had been made between his father and Maſud, and conferred 
the title of Sultan upon David. But A 5 confederates 
ſoon quarelled amongſt themſelves, and 

to abandon the protection of the califf, and to return home. 
| Al Raſbed then dreading to fall under the power of Maſud, 


avid was obliged 


who proceeded with all imaginable vigour in the ſiege, 


© croſſed the 7. igris, on the weſt {ide of which Zenk!'s army 
= was encamped, 


and was by him conducted to Mawyſel his 
Upon this, the Sultan MHaſud, entered Bagdad 


The califat of Egypt, about this time underwent dreadful 


E revolutions. The califf 4 Amar, together with his vizir 


Z Afdal, had been aſſaſſinated by the Batani/?s ; but had left a 
wife big with child. But in the mean while, his couſin ger- 


man fhed, was appointed to be regent of the kingdom, 
and, upon Al Amar's widow being brought to bed of a 
daughter, he was proclaimed calift; but was oppoſed by 
Afdal, the late vizir's ſon, and by his own ſon A Hakim; 
who raiſed up a rebellion againſt his father: which plunged 
Egypt into the moſt dreadful calamities. The only man 
capable of removing them, was an Armenian Chriſtian, one 
Paharam, who was govenor of the weſtern parts of that 
kingdom. He had raiſed himſelf intirely by his merit to 
the higheſt poſts both civil and military ; and was become 
ſo popular that the troops as well as the Grandees, invited 
him to take upon him the adminiſtration ; and Baharam 
found it unſafe for him to decline it. Arriving at Cairo, he 
put himſelf at the head of the army, and expelling from 
thence 4% Hakim, declared himſelf for his father Hafed, 
who being thereby reſtored to the throne, declared him his 
vizir, and his general. Babaram, whoſe brother Gregory, 
was the Armenian patriarch in Egypt, after this, ated as 
his miniſter and general, with the grezteſt abilities and 
prudence. But Baharam, ſeems to have failed a litttle in 
the latter, by his partiality in favour of the Chriſtians; tor 
he raiſed ſo many of them to great places, that the Mabo- 
metan natives, were highly diſguſted with him, eſpecially 
when they ſaw vaſt numbers of their own religion, make 
their court to Baharam, by an outward profeſſion of chriſt- 
ianity, This-la a manner obliged Hafed, to remove Baha- 
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7⁵ A GENERAL HISTORY 
ram, from the poſt of vizir, tho' he continued ſtill at the 
head of the army. Upon this the zealous Mabometans, 
raiſed a great inſurrection at Cairo, and furniſhing themſelve; 
with lances, to the points of which, they axed copies of 
the koran, they advanced againſt the palace, demanding the 
deſtruction of Baharam, with Redwan, whom Hafed, had 
nominated to the poſt of yizir, at their head. Baharan, 
at this time commanded a choice body of troops, particularly 
Armenian Cavalry, and could eafily have cut the inſurgents to 
ieces; but he generouſly conſidered that being himſelf : 
ſtranger, he had no right to maintain himſelf in power, at 
the expence of ſo much blood, and therefore thought proper 
to retire to the upper Egyßt: where he had a brother, who 
governed the diſtrict 1 Rus, and accordingly he ſet out 
thither at the head of a body of troops. But Redwan, 
foreſeeing his motions, had diſpatched meſſengers to pre- 
poſſeſs the people of As; againſt him, and his brother, 
which he did ſo effectually, that they cut in pieces the latter, 
whoſe name was Yaſal; and they ſhut their gates againſt 
Baharam, who was at the ſame time perſued by Redwwan at 
the head of an army, and perceiving that his troops began to 
diminiſh, by deſertion — gr — means, he diveſted himſelf 
of all his power; and retired to a religious life. This ſatis- 
fied Redwan, who did not chuſe to violate his retirement, 
but exerciſed great ſeverities againſt the Chriſtians, whoſe 
churches he demoliſhed, and after removing them from 
orig of power and profit in Ee he laid heavy taxes, 
Perf oth upon them and the Jews. We are told likewiſe, that 
* r when he returned from the perſuit of Baharam, he put to 
225 „ death the Armenian patriarch, with all the monks who fell 
the Chri/- into his hands, and gave up the houſes of the Chriſtians in 
* Meſer, to be plundered by his ſoldiers. It appears however 
that he did not long enjoy his power; for his enemies in- 
creaſed ſo faſt, that he was obliged to fly into Syria. There 
he raiſed a dody of mercenary Arabs, and returning into 
Egypt he was at laſt defeated by his enemies, and obliged to 
put himſelf as a private perſon, under the protection of 
Hafed: who removed him from his vizirſhip. In the mean 
while, we are told, that that monarch, from a ſenſe he had 
of the merits of his late vizir Baharam, invited him to come 
and reſume his poſt, which Barharam declined to do. He 
Baharam was however perſuaded to come in a private character to 
reſtored. couyt, where he aſiiſted his ſovereign with his advice, and 
died in great reputation and tranquility. | 
The late califf 4% Raſbed, after a ſhort reſidence at Maꝛo- 
The call perceiving that his life was ſought after, by Haſud, 
1 Þ © 1 retired to Iſpaban, where he took ſhelter, under Sultan David 
0 3 the ſame who had protected him before; but he ſoon 
e ma underwent the fate of almoſt all the eaſtern princes of that 
ten. time, being aſſaſſi nated by the Bataniſis, while he was afleep, 
after a dangerous fit of illneſs near that city, in the goth 
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year of his age. At the time of his death, his intereſt ſeenis 


to be abandoned, by the Atabet Zenki, who began now to 
make a great figure amongſt the Maoſlem princes. For, being 
poſleſſed of Matuſel, and great part of Syria, he threw his 


eyes upon Damaſcus, and demanded in marriage Katun the 


mother of the prince-of that city, in hopes that, by her 


means, he might become the maſter of it. We are told 


2 however, that being diſappointed in his expectation, he 


= :cnounced his aqgr bg, and abandoned her. Soon after, 
Z 4abeb the prince of 


amaſcus, was murdered in his palace 


by the Bataniſis; upon which his brother /amaloddin, the 
prince of Balles, took poſſeſſion of Damaſcus. The Atabet 
= Zenk:, availed himſelf of that opportunity to attack Balbeh, 
= which he obliged to capitulate, after a moſt furious ſiege. 
But when he became maſter of the place, he broke the capi- 
Z ulation and put vaſt numbers of the inhabitants to death. 
After that, he made an attempt upon Damaſcus in which he 
nas unſucceſsful, | 5 


Sallan Maſud continued all this time, at Bagdad, where 


he and his vizir, took the oaths of fidelity to the califf Mo#- 
ai. His Perſian ſubjects were, far from being recon- 
eiled to Mo#tafi's authority, and he ſent his brother Seljut, 
and his general, one Kara/ankar, to reduce the rebels, at the 
head of whom, was the governor of Fars, to their _ 


Karajankar, having a ſecret grudge againit Kazerm, Maſud's 


” vizir, after he had made a days march towards Perſia, ſtopt 
all of a ſudden, and diſpatched a meſſenger to the Sultan, 
* demanding his vizir's head. Maſud, knowing that Karaſ- 


antar, was maſter of the army, was ſo far from being in a 


condition to chaſtiſe this inſolence, that he was obliged to 


somply with it, and to put his vizir to death. After this, 
Karaſankar reſumed his march, but dyed upon the road, and 
Majud made [ldightz general of his army, beſtowing upon 
jm at the ſame time, his ſiſter in marriage, together with 
the governments of Adherbyan and Kurdeſian, where he 
founded a new dinaſty of princes, which continued from 
the 555th year of the Hejra to the 622d. His elevation ſeems 
to have raiſed a freſh rebellion againft Maſud, and the 
conſpirators, placed his brother Soliman on the throne ;; but 
this rebellion being quickly ſuppreſſed, Maſud peaceably 
enjoyed his dignity, to the day of his death. 


Baldwin the ſecond, the ſame who had been count of % be- 
Kefſa, was at this time king of Feru/alem; but he found ſie ges Bir. 


his power, for want of reinforcements from Hurape, at a very 
low ebb. Zenkt, of all the eaſtern princes, was the moſt 


active and ſucceſsful, againſt the Chr:i/?zans. It was owing 


to him that many places of the greateit importance were 


taken from the Chriſtians, particularly Zde//a, and almoſt 


all the poſts they held upon the Euphrates. At laſt, he laid 
fliege to Bir in Mieſopotamia, but a rebellion breaking out 


againſt his deputy in Matoſel, he abandoned that om 
| an 
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and the Chr:i/tians ſurrendered the fortreſs, to the princeof 


| his own followers, who immediately took refuge in the place, 
He is The garriſon being informed of what had happened, in 
Murdered an inſulting way, acquainted the beſigers with the death of 
| their leader; and when his ſon Nureddin entered his tent, 
he found him breathing his laſt. At the time of his death 
he was about ſixty years of age, and Nureddin, his ſon, and 
ſucceſſor, drawing his father's ſignet from his finger, went 
to Aleppo, which he took poſſeſſion of, as he likewiſe did of 
Sanjar; while his brother Gazi, made himſelf maſter of 
Mauuſel, and great part of Meſopotamia. We ſhall after- 
wards fee the fame Nureddin, grow up to be the ſcourge of 

the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. 
Zenbi, before his death, had concluded a peace with Sul. 
tan Maſud, who remained ſtill at Bagdad, while Sanjar, 
A. ſx his brother, reigned in Kora/an, and Kowarazam. But the 
rebels a- latter met with great oppoſition, from one of his governors 
gainſt Atſitx, who endeavoured to render himſelf independent in 
Sanjar. Kowarazam. Sanjar, upon this, marched againſt him at 
| the head of an army, and beſieged him in that city, ſo that 
Atſix was obliged to make his ſubmiſſion, and to beg for 
peace which was granted him by Sanjar, and he was left in 
poſſeſſion of his government. But At/1z, having no mind to 
obſerve his promiſe, made preparations for his tenewing the 
war, and not only impriſoned Adib, who was ſent to Ko- 
warazam, to enquire into his conduct, but ſent aſſaſſins to 
murder the Sultan. Adib, however, found means to put 
Sanjar upon his guard, ſo that the aſſaſſins were diſcovered, 
and put to death. This traiterous proceeding, obliged 
Sanjar again to take the field, and At/iz fortihed himſelf in 
Hexar, one of the ſtrongeſt places of Kowarazam, Here a 
pretty extraordinary war was carried on, between the two 
competitors. Each of them was attended by a celebrated poet, 
who was employed in juſtifying his maſter's conduct, in 
copies of verſes, which they diſcharged againſt one another 
upon the points of arrows. This however, did not hinder 
the real war from being carried on with great vigour, and 
Sanjar at laſt, carried the place, after it had been obſtinately 
detended by Alſix, who eſcaped to his capital of Kowarazam: 
Sanjar, who appears to have been a generous, and a grate- 
ful prince, had formerly great connections with At/iz, 
who had done him very eminent ſervices, and had reſ- 
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Tliſtory of mies. But the ambition of Atſiæ, not ſuffering him to live 
1 5 quietly at court, the Sultan Was "obliged to diſmiſs him to 
a his government, obſerving, at the ſame time, that he had 

2 | ſeen 


Maridan, whom they were leſs afraid off than they were of 
Zenki, Next year, while he was beſieging Jabar, a caſtle Þ* 
ſituated upon the Euphrates, between Bir, and Kaka, hap. 
; pening to commit a debauch, he was aſſaſſinated by ſome of 


cued him, when he fell into an ambuſcade of his ene- 
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ſeen the back of a man, whoſe face he probably never would 
7 ſe again; and tho” ſtrongly ſollicited to it, he refuſed to ſuf- 
fer him to be put under an arreſt, This was the reaſon, why 
Sanjar, when he might eaſily have taken Kowarazam, ſuffered 
hiqmſelf to be prevailed upon, by a dervis, or religious man, 
to enter into a negotiation with At/z, whom he pardoned 
upon condition, that he ſhould place himſelf upon the bank 
of the river Jahun, oppoſite to that on which the Su/tar was 
to place himſelf, and falling on his face, he was to kiſs the 
earth, in token of his ſubmiſſion to the Sultan. Aſix repaired 
7 on horſeback, to the place appointed; but inſtead of per- 
forming the condition required, he only bent his body and 
Z bowed his head on horſeback to the Sulten. Sanjar, was 
too generous to inſiſt upon the literal performance of the 
Z homage, and granted him his pardon, ſo that Aiſix was 
7 ſuffered to enjoy to the time of his death, the government or 
rather ſovereignty of Kowarazam ; and became the founder 
of a new dinaſty there. 

It is remarkable in the Maſlem hiſtory of this time, that The$SZazs 
ſometimes great provinces, nay empires, became the proper- 
ty of thoſe who were even the ſlaves of ſlaves. The dinaſty 
of the Kowarazam Shahs, of which A:/iz properly was the 
founder, was a proof of this. For 4t/z was the ſon of Koth- 
* baddin, whoſe father Bu/takin, the firſt prince of Koawarazam, 
had been ſlave to a ſlave belonging to Malec Shah : and who 
© ſerved him in the office of cup bearer. This race, afterwards 
# deſtroyed the Seljukian dinaſty. _ 

It appears, that Sanjar, though averſe to war, was ob- Wars of 
liged to be perpetually in the field. Being ſovereign of Sanjar. 

* Marawalna, the capital of which, is Samarkand, Ahmud, 
his governor of that city, rebelled againſt him, which forced 
: _ to march againſt him. But tho' he took Samarkand, 
an 

to ſpare his life; and though he deprived him, for ſome time, 
of his government, he afterwards reſtored it to him, and 
took him into favour. This rebellion was ſcarcely ſuppreſ- 
| ſed, when Bahram, the head of the Gazna family, whom 
we have already ſeen ſo powerful in India, but was now tri- 
| butary to the Sehuktian Sultans, threw off his allegiance. 
But Sanjar entering his dominions at the head of a power- 
ful army, Bahram was ſo intimidated, that he paid the tri- 


made Ahmud a priſoner, yet he was merciful enough 


bute by his ambaſſadors, and made his ſubmiſſion to San- 


| jar... . ; a 
Sanjar however, was not always ſucceſsful. His perpe- He is de- 
tual low of fortune, made his courtiers flatter him, into an feated, 


opinion, that he was invincible. They therefore perſuaded 


him to invade Kara#atay, a great kingdom, adjoining to 


China, and inhabited by a mixture of Turks, and Tartars, 
governed by a prince named, Gurjaſh. This country was 
deemed inacceilable ; by reaſon of the depth of its vallies, 


and the thickneſs of the foreits that over-hung them; for 


which 
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which reaſon it was called, the Black Katay. The diflicy.Þ 
ty of the enterprize, flattered Sanjar's ambition, and h 
"marched into Karatatay, with an army. But the inhabit. 
ants of that country, had an intercourſe with the CHineſ, 


and Gurjaſh, made fo good a diſpoſition of his troops, 


that Sa, jar's army, to the number of thirty thouſand men, : 


was entirely cut off; his camp, equfpages, and baggage. 
together with Katan, his favourite Sultana, fell in to the 


Hands of the conquerors, and he himſelf, with no more 


than three hundred choice troops, cutting his way through 
the middle of the Barbarians, reached Tezmed, a City on 
the banks of Jebun, with no more than thirteen or fourteen 
attendants. The ſequel of Sanjar's hiſtory, is differently 
repreiented by authors. The moſt probable accounts ſay, 
that the Barbarians, following their blow, invaded the pro- 
vince of Mawaralnar, which they over-ran. Upon this 
Sanjar, raiſed a new army, and marched againſt the Bar- 
barians, whom he reduced to a moſt deplorable condition, 


They, after this, offered to redeem themſelves, by each fa- 


taken pri- 
ſoner, 


mily, (for their men in all their expeditions, were attended 
by their families) paying him a piece of filver. Fhe merci- 
ful diſpoſition of the Sultan, inclined him to accept of this 
offer, but his courtiers over-perſuaded him to reject it. 
This done, a reſolution being taken to exterminate the 
Barbariaus, the latter became deſperate, and being attacked, 
they intirely defeated the Sultan's troops, and took himſelf 
priſoner. We are told, that the Barbarians, amazed at 
their own good fortune, and not knowing in what manner 
to treat ſo great a monarch, ſuffered him every day to ap- 
pear upon his throne, but at night ſhut him up in an iron 
cage; and that he lived ſeveral years in this confinement, 
It appears, however, from the relation of the very authors, 
who gives this account, that his confinement, at leaft, in 
the day time, was far from being ſtrict, and that the Bar- 
barians, had reſtored to him his favourite Sultana, who ated 
as regent of his dominions, during his captivity 5 though 
fome ſay, that they were governed by Alſiz, and Mahmud, 
Sanjar's nephew. Both accounts may be true, by their 
having the executive part of the adminiſtration, in their 
hands, under her. Two of Sanjar's ſlaves, ated as their 


generals, and being very ſucceſsful againſt the Barbarians, 


it was probably owing to them, that they indulged the Sz. 
tan, even with the liberty of hunting. Kazun, the favourite 
Sultena dying, Sanjar reſolved, if poſſible, to make his eſ- 
cape out of the hands of the Barbarians; and employed one 
£Elas, to concert to the ſame with Ahmud, the governor of 
Termed, The latter, accordingly, providing a great num- 
ber of boats, into which the Sultan, taking the opportunity 
of hunting, threw himſelf, and arrived ſafe in his own do- 
minions. Though we have mentioned the Karakatayans, 

as 
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as having defeated Sanjar, yet there is no clear evidence in and ef. 
hiſtory, that they were the only people concerned. Tt is capes. 


remarkable, that all the Turks and Tortars, however widely 
they lay from one another, ſpoke the ſame language, and 
lived in the ſame manner; all the difference between them 
was, religion; for thoſe who made Sanjar a priſoner, 
ſeem to have been idolaters ; becauſe we are told, that upon 
their invading his dominions, they deſtroyed all the moſques, 
and put to death all the religious Maſlems they met with, 
both Kadirs and Iinans. ; 


* 


As the chronology of Sanjar”s actions is left intirely un- Uncer- 
ſettled, we can only ſpeak;of it by conjecture. We, there - tainty cf 


with Huſſeyn, the Sultan of Gaur, a free acquired do- 
minion, but lying between Gazna and Koraſan. Huſſeyn, 
had invaded Kora/an, but he was defeated, and both he, 
and his general Ali, were made priſoners, by Sanjar. Ali 


fore, are at a loſs to fix the time, when his war happened his hiſ- 


tory. 


lying under great obligations to Sanjar, whole natural born 


ſubject he was; was by him put to death; but Sanjar was 
ſo generous as to ſuffer Huſſeyn to return to his government 
of Gaur; but with an acknowledgement of Sanjar's ſupe- 
riority. All his ſucceſſes, however, could not protect his 


dominions, from being ravaged by the barbarians, which 


ſtruck him with ſo much concern, that he ſhut himſelf up 
from . the world ; which perhaps, gave ſome authors a 
handle to ſay, that he turned religious, and died of a cholick. 
Notwithſtanding the misfortunes of this prince, he is cele- 
brated by the Eaſtern hiſtorians of all nations, as one of the 
moſt amiable, as well as powerful, monarchs of his time. 
He died in the 72d year of his age, after having reigned 62 ; 
20 of which were over A alone. His manner of living 
was ſo magnificent, that he employed powerful princes, 
as his domeſtics ; tho? he affected the greateſt plainneſs of 
dreſs, which was commonly a coat made of ſkins. The 
beſt of the eaſtern poets dedicated their pens to his praiſe, 
and his common appellation was, the ſecond Alrxander the 
Great; while he died ſo much beloved by his own ſubjects, 
that for twelve months after his death, they continued to 
pray for him in their moſques in the ſame manner they did 


while he was alive, and of ninetcen battles which he is ſaid 


to have fought, he gained ſeventeen. . | 

About the time of Sanjar's death, or a few montlis before, 
died Atfiz, the Sultan of Kowarazam. Ambition, which led 
him on to ingratitude, ſeems to have been his greateſt 


blemiſh; for in other reſpects, he was a wiſe and a brave 


prince, He had retired to a country ſeat ſituated on one 


His death 


Hej. 552. 
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and that 
of Achix. 


of the moſt delightful ſpots in all Aa, when overhearing 


one of his domeſtics reading a paſſage in the Koran, importing 
that no man knew the place of his death; he was ſo affected 


by it, that imagining he muſt dye where he was, fancy 
operated ſo ſtrongly upon ar a in a few days to put an 
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end to his life. It appears that during his laſt eighteen 
years, (for he reigned in all twenty nine) he had erected his 
dominions into an abſolute independency upon $Sajar, and 
all the Selfukian princes. Amongſt his other virtues he is 
celebrated for his having been a great patron and encourager 
of learned men. As this is a character in common to almoſt 
all the eaſtern princes, we mutt once, for all, obſerve, that 
very often no more is meant by it, than the pains they took 
in gratifying theif exceſſive pride and vanity by keeping 
about their courts a great number of poets, and other inge- 
nious men, to celebrate their praiſes. In this their poets 
appear in the true eaſtern ſtyle, to have been extravagant 
almoſt beyond expreſſion. Witneſs, one of thoſe bards, whom 
Atjiz entertained ; and who in his elegy upon him, men- 
tioned that the anger of his hero, made even the heavens 
tremble. This ſpecimen, and many others that may be 
produced, gives us no very favourable idea of the genius of 
thoſe eaſtern rhymers. | | | 
About this time, the progreſs of the Chriſtians feems to 
| have reconciled many of the Moſlem princes, naturally 
Great enemies to one another, to oppoſe them. The califf of 
power of Bagdad was ſtill under the protection of Maſud, but Nured- 
Nureddin. din, the fon of Zenit, was the chief power, who endeavoured 
to drive them out of Syria, and the neighbouring countries. 
As to the califf of Egypt, Haffed, he ſeems to have been 
intimidated. For, having, as we have ſaid before, confined 
Redwan, who was the great perſecutor of the Chri/tians, in his 
dominions, within his own palace, the priſoner found means 
to make his eſcape ; and by the aſſiſtance of the Moſarabians, 
and other blacks, he made himſelf maſter of Maſer: but, 
they being diſguſted, either with his conduct, or want of 
money to pay them, put him to death, and Had, thus 
became the quiet poſſeſſor of his crown. The firſt uſe he 
made of his ſele authority was, to enlarge the privileges of 
the Chri/tians ; but, after that time, he governed without a 


miniſter. The reader, in the courſe of this hiſtory, can 


ſcarcely fail to obſerve, that vizirs, and governors of towns, 
and provinces, were in fact fovereigns ; and they ſeldom 


 Chrifiians failed to be abſolute, but when they met with an oppoſition, 


favoured which put it in the power of their maſters, to turn the ſcale 

by the againſt them. This was the caſe of FHaffed, for when leit 

Sultan of to himlelf, he was not only favourable to the Chri/tians but 

Eeypr. even took a concern in their well fare, of which we have a re- 
markable inſtance. 

The Najaſhi, or emperor of Ethiopia, was, as we have 

already ſeen, a Chri//zan; and his ſubjects, were extreamly 

Remark- ſtrict in their obedience tov his clergy. It happened, 

ble inci- however, that he had in his dominions, only ſeven biſhops ; 

dent in and, according to the conſtitutions of that church, no fewer 

{ thiczia than ten could conſecrate a Metropolitan. This was very 

politically 
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OF THE WORLD. 
politically contrived, by the management of the Alexandrian 
patriarch, who, tho” a ſubject to Zaffed, was a patriarch of 
Ethiopia, as well as Alexandria. But there was in Ethiopia 
a metropolitan named Habib; and the Næjaſbi, applied to 


him to conſecrate three more biſhops, fo that he might not 
be under a neceſſity of applying to the patriarch of Alex- 
* aria, to furniſh out three biſhops, when a Metropolitan 


was to be conſecrated. Undoubtedly nothing could be 


more reaſonable than this requeſt of Najaſhr's was; but 
| Habib refuſed to comply with it, without the conſent of 
Gabriel the Aiexandrian patriarch. The Najaſhi, upon this, 
* wrote a letter to Gabriel, intreating him to comply with his 
# requeſt, and ſent, at the ſame time, a ſolemn embally to 
Haßed, intreating him, to uſe his authority with Gabriel, 
for that purpoſe. Gabriel eaſily perceived, that the Naja/hi's 
intention was, to break thereby the dependance of the Ethi- 
opian, upon the Alexandrian church: and in fact to render 
the Najaſbi independent of his clergy. But Haffed, not 
7 reflecting on this, willing to oblige a neighbouring monarch, 
# returned a favourable anſwer to the Najaſbi, and commanded 
© Cabriel to do as he deſired. It was no hard matter for 
* Gabriel, on this occaſion, to magnify his own importance, in 
the eyes of Haffed. The politic prieſt, repreſented to him, 
that the quiet of his dominions at that time depended upon 
bis refuſing to gratify the requeſt of the Najaſhi. Becauſe, 
| ſaid he, the moment the Nejaßbi can withdraw the de- 
pendance of his clergy upon the patriarchate of Alexandria, 
he then will have no check, that can prevent his declaring 
| war againſt Egypt, and his joining with the Cruſaders. This 
ſenſible argument ſtruck Habib, and he gave Gabriel leave to 
| refuſe his conſent to the Neja/hi's demand, which he ac- 
cordingly did. It happened unfortunately for the Najaſhi, 
that before this affair was adjuſted, his dominions were 
attacked by peſtilence, which as uſual, was attended by a 


famine, and a drought; and part of his palace had been 
conſumed by lightning. His ſubjects were taught to believe 
that thoſe calamities were {6 many judgements from heaven, 
for his attempt to withdraw his clergy from their obedience, 
to the patriarch. The Najaſhi therefore durſt make no 
farther ftir in the affair, and the calamity ſoon after ceaſing, 
he looked upon it, as the effect of his acquieſcing in the 
patriarch's judgement, and therefore aſked for his bleſſing, 


and forgiveneſs. 


83 


We have been the more explicit in our account of this Reflection 


remarkable occurrence, becauſe it clearly evinces, what we on the 
hinted at before, that the Chriſtian clergy of the Eaſt, were ſame 


far from befriending the invaſions of the Cruſaders. They 
already knew enough of the ſpirit of the popes, and the 
motives of their expedition, to be ſenſible that ſeverely, as 
they ſometimes were treated, under the 3Ze/lem governments, 


their 
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cypher in the government, but he had imprudence enough 
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their caſe would be altered much for the worſe, were the 
Chriſtians of the Weſt to prevail. When we conſider the vaſt 
numbers, power and riches of the eaſtern Chriſtians, at this 
time, and that the writers of .that age mention few or none 
of them who joined the cruſade, we cannot help thinking, 
that the averſion which the eaſterns had to it, was a prin- 
.Cipal cauſe of the expedition being baffled, | 
Having, for the ſake of perſpicuity, carried our hiſtory 
ſome years farther, in recounting the hiſtory of the Se/ju4:ay 
Sultans, who were the protectors of the califf of Bagdad, we 
ſhall now return to that court. The generoſity and lenity 
of Sanjar was ſuch, that he never exerciſed any ſuperiority 
over Aaſud, who ſtill continued to flouriſh, at Bagdad, and 


Hiſtory of did not dye before the 547th year of the Hejra. Beſides the 


other virtues, commonly aſcribed to the beſt of the Moſlem 
princes, he was remarkable for his bodily ſtrength ; which 
we are told was ſuch, that he often killed lions with one 
ſtroke. He is likewiſe celebrated for the indulgence of his 
adminiſtration, and the eaſe which his people enjoyed under 
him. But two circumſtances prove, that he was far from 
being ſo powerful a prince, as he has been repreſented. The 
firſt is, that a Szhutian family, called Salgar, ſometime 
before his death, ſtript him of the kingdom of Ars, and 
founded the Selgarian dinaſty of princes there; their capital 
being Shiraz. The next circumſtance is, that his ſucceſſors 
were unable to maintain their power over the califf of Bag- 
dad, for we are told that, upon his death, Mobtafi intirely 
aboliſhed it, and deprived the Seljulians of all authority 
within Bagdad. Maſud had the honour to employ, as his 
vizir, one 7 25 who was the prince of poets in his time; 
and, as is ſaid, an excellent ſtateſman. One of his poems, 
was publiſhed by Dr. Pocock, and the reader may form a 
farther notion of the excellency of eaſtern poetry, when he 
is told, that all his rhimes end with the letter L, and this 
barbarous abſurdity gives the name to his poem. Togray 
however, had the misfortune to be taken priſoner in the 
battle which Maſud loſt, againſt his brother Mahmud ; who 
ordered his head immediately to be cut off, alledging that 
he knew him to be an unbeliever and a man of bad morals. 


His death Others fay, that he loſt his life thro” the jealouſy which 


Mahmud's vizir entertained of his abilities. 
Maſud was ſucceeded in his ſultanſhip by his nephew, 
Male the ſecond. This prince, abandoning himſelf to lux- 
ury, and intemperance, ſoon became contemptible in the 
eyes of his ſubjects. He was, like other Sultans, governed by 
one Kafber, who had been the vizir to Maſud; and who vas 
eſteemed to be a man of the greateſt courage and power, 
of any in the Sultan's dominions. Malec had ſenſe enough 
to perceive, that while Ka/bek lived, he was no other than a 
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to diſcover his ſentiments to ſome of Kaſbe#'s friends; ſo: 
that Kajbek was put upon his guard, nor could the Sultan 
prevail upon any one to arreſt him. In the mean while, 
Kandar, a friend to Kaſbe#, invited the Sultan to a magnifi- 
cent banquet, which laſted for three days, during which 
time, bis majeſty lay buried either in wine or ſleep. Kandar Hiſtory of 


5 took that opportunity of conveying the Sultan to the caſtle Kaſdeb. 


of Hamadan, where he was put under a guard, and his bro- 
ther Mohammed was placed upon the throne, which Malec 
had filled but four months. From the courſe of the hiſtory it 
appears probable, that Mohammed was far from approving of 
Kaſbel's proceeding, for, tho' he accepted of the ſovereignty, 
yet his brother ſoon after left his priſon, went to Kuxgſlan, 


from whence Mohammed was brought; where he had lived un- 


moleſted, and after Mohammeds death reaſcended the throne. 
In the mean while, Ka/bek diſcovered his intention either to 3 


rule the Sultan, or to remove him; and Mohammed was ſo 


much convinced of this, that, reſolving not to be under 
the ſame difficulties his brother was, he put Xaſbeł, and his 
armour-bearer, to death, with his own hands. This bold 

ſtroke is ſaid to have been owing to the councels of an 
antient ſtateſman, who told the Sultan, that the root of the 
vine never put forth young ſhoots, till the old ones were lopt 
off. Upon Kaſbe#'s death, the Sultan became poſſeſſed of 
all his immenſe treaſures and effects, amongſt which, we 

are told, were no fewer, than thirteen thouſand ſcarlet or 
purple robes. 1 

aſbek had been ſo powerful at court, that a conſpiracy was 

ſoon formed to dethrone the Sultan; which they accordingly: 
did, and raiſed Saliman, his uncle, to his throne, while Mz- 
hammed was obliged to fly to /ſþbahan. The new Sultan 1 
Holiman, proved to be a head-ſtrong, weak prince, and did „% de- 
ſuch impopular things during his adminiſtration, that the x ee 
great officers of ſtate, whom he had turned out of their poſts, ede 
conſpired together againſt the throne. Being afraid of the 
reſentment of the army, they had recourſe to a ſtratagem, 
which nothing but Saliman's weakneſs could have rendered 
ſucceſsful. The Sultan had taken to wife the ſiſter of his 
prom chamberlain, whom he had diſpoſted; and the cham- 

erlain, with great ſhew of ſecrecy, informed her that a plot 
was formed, againſt the Sultan's life and dignity. She faith- 
fully reported this to her huſband, who immediately toak 
the alarm, and fled on horſeback, with a few attendants, to: 
Mazanderan, upon the Caſpian ſea. Upon this ſurprizing 
abdication of his throne, (for ſo his fiight may be termed) 
Mohammed reſumed the crown. 

Amidſt ſuch revolutions and diviſions in the ſultinate, Magtaß 
the reader will not be ſurprized, that AZoktafi, who had on renders 
foot a good body of troops, and ſeems to have been greatly himſelfin- 
reſpected by his ſubjects, who were glad to be rid of their dependent 
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haughty Sultans, was unable to render himſelf independent, 
and to affect a faint revival of the califat's antient luſtre, 
Upon Mohammeds remounting his throne, in his capital of 
Hamadan, being afraid of his ſpirit and abilities, which were 
far ſuperior to that of his uncle, and underſtanding that the 
latter was raiſing troops in Maxanderan to re- aſſert his right, 
he declared for Soliman, and joined him with a good body of! 
forces. A battle between the uncle and nephew near the river 
den enſued, in which the uncle was defeated, and ob- 
lig:d to fly to Matuſel. But Mobammed, tho' victorious, 
and highly provoked, with the califf's conduct, did not chuſe 
to reſent it; which is an additional proof, that AZoktafi was 
then in a high degree of credit and power. Fhe depoſed 
Sultan Malec, brother to Mohammed, was till alive, and in 
a condition to diſpute his right with Zohammed ; whom we 
do not find, had any farther difterences, with * On 
the contrary, he made a demand of his daughter Katun in 
marriage, which Aktafi granted. But while Mohammed 
was upon his journey, he was ſeized with a fever, which 
put an end to his life in the 130 year of his age, and the 
7th of his reign. We are told, that during his illneſs, 
which was heCtic, he pompouſly reviewed his equipages, troops 
and treaſures; with this reflection, that immenſe as they 
were, they could not take one grain from his pain, or add 
one moment to his life. He is ſaid to have finiſhed 
his liſe, with other pious reflections, which would not be 
unbecoming the moſt ſincere chriſtian. He was ſucceeded, 
by his brother the depoſed Malec, who ſurvived him but a 
few days, and then their uncle Soliman, tho' not grown 


wiſer by adverſity, remounted the throne, being called to 


it, by the principal lords of the fultinate. But abandoning 
himſelf as before, to riot and luxury, he was a ſecond time 
2 and Arſlan, Mohammed's fon, was placed upon the 
throne. | | IS _ 
. Sometime before this, died in the 66th year of his age, 
and the 25 th of his reign, the califf Mokrafi, Hiſtorians have 
left this prince's character to ſpeak for itſelf; for they have 
told us few particulars as to his perſon or diſpoſition, but 
that he was a prince of great ſpirit and wiſdom. He not 
only delivered himſelf and his people from the tyranny of 
the Sultans, but recovered from them great part of the 
Perfian Irak, and made himſelf ſovereign of all Arabia, fo 
that he muſt have been at the time of his death, a very 
powerful prince, e - VVV 
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Al Abbas. 


WII the late califf Moſftaß was upon his death 


alter the order of ſucceſſion, which Mofta had ſettled upon 
his ſon Tu/ef. For that califf having another fon named 
i, by one of his concubines, ſhe formed the deſperate 
reſolution of aſſaſſinating Tf. Her executioners, were to 
be the other ladies, and women of the palace, to whom ſhe 
gave money, and they armed themfelves with knives, with 
an intention to wait in a certain part of the palace, and 
there to ſtab Tye, as he came to ſee his father. A dwarf of 


an Eunuch, whom Yuſef uſed to employ, in inquiring after his 


& father's health, ſeeing ſome ladies, who did not ſuſpect him, 


armed in an unuſual manner, informed Tf of the thing. 
But whether the old califf was at this time alive ar dead, 
does not clearly appear, tho' it is moſt probable, that he 
was alive, for otherwiſe, Yujef's conduct upon the occaſion, 
15 very unaccountable. Inſtead of ſending guards to ſeize and 
diſarm the ſuſpected parties, which muſt either have deſ- 
troyed, or confirmed, his apprehenſions, he apprized the 
high chamberlain of the matter; and putting on a coat of 
mail, and taking with him his ſword he went directly to the 

alace. He had no ſooner entered it, than he was attacked 
in a moſt deſperate manner, by thoſe female furies; but he 
defended himſelf, till a party was ſent by the chamberlain to 
his aſſiſtance, by which all of them were either killed or made 
priſoners. Several of them we are told, were wounded by 
Yuſef before the guards came to his aſſiſtance. All the pu- 


bed, a very extraordinary conſpiracy was formed, to A 
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nithment, which Ji, and his mother received, after Te, 


was proclaimed califf, was impriſonment; but the women 
were tried, and were either put to death in the city, or 


drowned in the Tigris. : 
It does not fall within the compaſs of this part of our 


work to particularize all the actions of the Chriſtians in the 


Eaſt at this time, but only ſuch as are connected with the 
hiſtory of the Maſlems, of whom, the califf of Bagdad was 
ſtill the acknowledged head. "FFP 
According to the Maſlem hiſtorians, who do not differ 
greatly upon this occaſion from the Chriſtians, while Baid- 
win the 2d was king of Jeruſalem, Palac, who was of the 


houſe of Artat, beſieged and took Hleppe, which, as the 


reader has already ſeen, was only by a kind of a miracle pre- 
vented from falling into the hands of the Turks. But ſoon 
after this, Balac was himſelf killed in another ſiege; that of 


the caſtle of Autivah, which was defended by the Chriſtians; 
| Gr 4 | and 


Ae 


taken. 
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and amongſt others, by Joſelyn, prince of Edeſſu, wha pl 


ſometime before had been taken priſoner hy Balac, but had ar 

obtained his liberty. After this, the Chriſtians formed the y. 

ſiege of Damaſcus. They had, by this time, received rein- v 

forcements from Europe, amounting to upwards of two N 

hundred and forty thouſand men, moſt of, whom periſhed af 

by the ſword, famine, fatigue, and peſtilence, before they ye 

reached Pale/tine. The ſiege of Damaſcus is but juſt men- w 

The cru- tioned to have been carried on, under Baldwin, the ſecond ſu 

fade re- king of Feruſalem, the prince of Edeſſa, Tripolis, and Au- MR je 

newed. 3 and the earl of Anjou. But the Moſlem authors are b. 

more particular. Nureddin, the fon of Zenbi, at his fa- V 

ther's death, fixed his reſidence at Matuſel, and found him- Wt 7 

ſelf poſſeſſed of dominions both rich and extenſive; which m 

he ſoon enlarged. But, being a much better politician than th 

the other princes of the Eaſt, he ſaw the danger ariſing to of 

the whole Moflem intereſt, from the progreſs of the Chri/t- hi 

zans, and he knew, at the ſame time, that if they could fil 

be driven out of the Eaſt, it would be no hard matter for | to 

him, to poſſeſs himſelf of all the territories,- that had be- | di 

longed to the antient califat. He therefore no ſooner heard to 

that Buzi, the Atabek of Damnſcus, was beſieged by the 01 

Chriſtians in his capital, than he got together a great army, E 

and advanced as far as Hens to its relief. But when the af 
Chriſtians heard of his approach, they abandoned the ſiege, 

and made a precipitate retreat. Naureddin however, was at 

Neath of defeated by Johßelyn, prince of Edeſſa, after he had recovered T 

„% his liberty, and always declined meeting that great warrior C 

7 . c in the field. We are told, that while Foſcelyn was lying di 

777 ot languiſhing of ſome mortal bruiſes he had received in beſieg- tri 

. ing one of Nureadin's towns, and when it was confidently ac 

reported he was dead, Nureddin advanced at the head of a di 

great army to Edeſſa; hoping to retake it. The dying hero, lis 

called to his fon to put himſelf at the head of his troops, ne 

and to oppoſe the infidels; but the young prince, who in- in 

herited none of his father's virtues, declined the command, re 

on pretence that the enemy was too numerous. Upon this, VC 

FJolſelyn ordered himſelf to be put into a horſe litter, and was fa 

carried at the head of his army, which was in reality far in- W 

ferior to that of the enemy. But Nureddin no ſooner B 

heard for certain that Zo//clyn was marching againſt him, than en 

he commanded a retreat. When this was told to Fo//e/yn he or- W 

dered his litter to halt, and expired in the held, with raptures ge 

of joy, that his very name had put to flight the Infidels; and of 

that he had ended his life in a manner ſo becoming a prince pc 

* who had taken the croſs upon him. | #1 

His fon and ſucceſſor, inſtead of applying himſelf, like m 

his fon his father, to the arts of arms, and government, retired ro Tel pr 

1 Bajher., a delightful country, ſituate upon the banks of th; th 

Eda. EZufhrates; where he abandoned himfelf to all manner of ha 

1 pleaſures, ab 
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pleaſures 3 this gave Nureddin an opportunity of beſieging, 
and taking def, wich was but weakly garriſoned. The 
younger Veh made ſome attempts for retaking it, but he 
was diſappointed, by the wonderful addreſs and courage of 


Nureddin. For tho' he had ſucceeded ſo far, by the 


aſſiſtance of the citizens, as to get poſſeſſion of the town, 


yet the caſtle ſtill held out againſt hint; and Nureddin, who 
was then at Matoſel, flew to the relief of the garriſon, with 


| ſuch expedition, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty, Foſ- 
| /elyn eſcaped with his life; all his troops being cut to pieces 
by Nureddin: he ſoon after reduced the whole principality. 


We. muſt not however forget, that with regard to the elder 


Toſſelyn, the manner of his death, as we have related it, is 


mentioned only by Chriſtian writers. For the Meflems on 
the contrary, and they are countenanced in it by Wital 
of Tyre, admit that Zoſ/elyn, gave Nureddin when he invaded 
his territories, a compleat defeat; and that Nureddin, ſen- 
ſible he was unequal to him in the field, hired certain Turks 


to ſurprize him, as he was hunting; which they accordingly 
did, and brought him to Nureddin, who ſent him in chains 


to Aleppo, where he died. But we are now obliged to turn 
our eyes to a moſt remarkable ſcene, which opened in 
Eeybt; and which had great influence upon the Moflem 
affairs. | 


89 


Haffid, the Fatemite califf of that country, was now dead; Great re- 
at the age of about 77, and in the 21ſt year of his reign. yolutions 
This prince, appears to have been ſo great a friend to the in Egypt. 


Chriſtians, that it was owing to their own imprudences, and 
diviſions, they did not obtain many laſting advantages 
from his government. His fon Dafer ſucceeded him, and 
advanced one Naimoddin to the poſt of vizir. But Naimod- 
din was oppoſed by one Ali, who diſpoſted him, and ob- 
liged him to fly; upon which the young califf, who was 
not above ſeventeen years of age, was forced to confirm Ali 
in the vizirſhip: and Naimoddin, ſoon after attem 8 
recover by force, his poſt, was defeated and killed. The 
young califf, as he grew up, grew more and more in an in- 
famous paſſion he had conceived for a beautiful young man, 
whoſe name was Naſer, ſon to Al Abbas, the governor of 
Belbeis, the antient Peluſium, and its diſtrict. The ſon, 
encouraged by the califf's unnatural paſſion for him, treated 
with his father, about making him vizir ; and A Abbas 
getting together an army, advanced to Cairo, then the capital 
of Egypt, where Ali, thro' the influence of Naſer, was de- 
poſed and put to death: and Al Abbas was declared vizir- 
The califf could not bear to ſee his favourite only the third 
man in the kingdom; nor could Al Abbas bear the public re- 
proaches, which he heard even the people in the ſtreet, 


throw out againſt the califf, and his ſon. Add to this, that 


having an immoderate ambition, he wanted to govern more 


abſolutely, than he could do under a prince who was _—_ 
| 3 
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of years. He opened himſelf to his fon, who acknowledee 
that the califf had propoſed his killing his father, that he 
That Ca- might make him vizir. In mort, the father at laſt prevaileg 
LF aſſa- With his ſon, to enter with him into a conſpiracy, for mur. 


dering the califf, and for that purpoſe, they drew him aug 
two of his favourites, to a private entertainment in the 
vizir's houſe, where they were all three murdered, and ther 
bodies thrown into a well. The next morning, the vizir 
came to the palace, and affecting great ſurprize, that the 
califf could not be found, he accuſed the califf's two brother, 
Yuſef, and Gabriel, with a couſin- german they had, of having 
deſtroyed the califf, and they were all three immediately put 
to death; as were a great number of other perſons, upon the 
ſame pretext. He then took J the late califf's ſon, out of 
the ſeraglio, and placed him upon the throne. But the fight 
of the bodies of his murdered kinſmen, had ſuch an cfte& 
upon the child, that it diſordered his intellects. The public 
however, ſoon came to ſuſpect the truth, and the officers 
of the ariny, with the ladies of the ſeraglio, whom we cannot 
ſuppoſe to have had great kindneſs for Naſer, invited T alay, 
an Armemian, the governor of Cairo, to revenge the death 
of the califf and his brothers: and at the head of this con- 
ſpiracy, was the late califf's ſiſter. The vizir and his fon, 
ſeeing it in vain to reſiſt the ſtorm, packed up their immenſe 
treaſures, and fled towards Syria. But the califf's ſiſter, fore. 
ſeeing their deſign, had taken care to diſpatch an expreſs to 
the generals of the Chriſtian army, which was then in thoſe 
arts, to intercept them ; promiſing them great rewards if, 
bo their means, they could be brought to puniſhment. The me 
Chriſtians did not loſe fo fair an opportunity of enriching tie 
themſelves, and filling the roads with ſmall detachments, Ml ; 
they had the good fortune to intercept the traitors. 4 lar 
Abbas, himſelf was killed, in the ſxirmiſh that enſued, be- ha 
Puniſh- tween his attendants, and the Chri/tan party. But Najer Ml be 
mentof was made priſoner, and ſent under a guard to Cairo, where lf +; 
the mur- his puniſament was left to the ladies of the ſeraglio. It was 4 
derer. cruel almoſt beyond conception; and we are told that while W 7, 
ſome of them were pulling off his fleſh with pinchers, others un 

eat it, and then his body after being affixed to a gibbet, was en. 

reduced to aſhes, | | * 

This inhuman piece of juſtice, being performed, the pri 

oung califf, who had taken the name of Fayes, made Tala as 

Fats ſuc- pig vizir, and that miniſter, having by means of one of hi 
ceeds to Naſer's ſervants, diſcoveted the bodies of the late califf, N of 


finated. 


the crown and one of his favourites gave them a moſt magnifcent I kn 
of Lou? interment. A few ycars after this, the young calift Faye un. 
died; and was ſucceeded by his kinſman Abdallah, who 
took the title of Haid, and he was the laſt fatemite califf of il (1. 
Egypt. Aiter this, Talay, who was a great enemy to the gre 
Cbrmlians, and ſomewhat inſolent in his behaviour, drew 1 

upon 
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upon himſelf the reſentment of the califf Adid's aunt ; who 
d certain Batani/ts to aſſaſſinate him, which they did while 


Wire - : 
Ihe was entering the palace. Tho? his wounds were mortal 


yet he lived Jong enough. to ſend a meſſage upbraiding A! 


Adid, whom he ſuſpected to have been the author of his 
aſfaſſination. Al Adid ſolemnly diſclaimed the charge; and 
knowing that his aunt alone was guilty, he put her as a 
proof of his innocence, into the vizir's power, who imme- 
diately ordered her head to be cut off; and after retaining 
the reverſion of his poſt for his ſon Zaric, gave up the 
hoſt. 
” This Zaric had a couſin German, one Haſan, who had 
been very oppreſſive to Shatwzr, an officer who had belonged Hiftory 


to the late vizir; and Shaver applied for redreſs, to Baric, of Shawer- 


who diſregarded his complaints, and countenanced his kinſ- 
man in his oppreſſion. Haſan, growing inſolent upon this 
protection, ſent Shawer, as a mark of derifion, a box full of 
Jeather thongs, ſuch as thoſe, the Moflems chaſtiſe their 


gaves with, and Shawer underſtanding the meaning of the 


preſent, immediately retired to the deſerts of Arabia with 
ſome friends, and there for three months he bad defiance to 
all the power of the vizir. From thence, he moved from place 
to place, till at laſt he came to Belkina, a village near Alex- 
andria. ere the great reputation he had got, by defeating 
all the forces the vizir had ſent againſt him in the deſert, 
brought vaſt numbers of Arabs, Mojarabians, and other tribes 
to join him. Moſt of whom being on horſeback, he ſoon 
ſaw himſelf at the head of a body of Cavalry of ten thouſand 
men. Thoſe he detached to the exerciſe of their uſual func- 
tions, which were thar of rapine and plunder; and gave them 
a full property, in all the pillage they could make upon the 
lands e to Baric, and his adherents. This licence 
had a wonderful effect. The leaders of the ſeveral gangs 
became rich, the reputation of which, daily drew others to 
join them, till at laſt, Shawer, who was an eunuch, was able who ex- 
to march to the very gates of Cairo, where he encamped, pells the 
Baric was unable to reſiſt him, and being very unpopular, vizir. 
was unſupported ; ſo that he was obliged to fly alone unatt- 
ended. But the roads were beſet by the 4rabs into whoſe 
hands he fell, and they found about him, a moſt ineſtimable 
prize of rich jewels, which he had packed up in a little bag, 
as he did a thouſand dinars in another; and, ſtriping him, left 
him expoſed to all the wants of nature, and the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon. An Arabian nobleman at laſt diſcovered, and 
knew, him, and after refreſhing him in his tent, he ſent him 
under a guard to Cairo, N 1 
In the mean while, Shawer, proceeded fo profperouſly 
that he was declared vizir at Cairo; and received Baric with . 
great politeneſs. He affigned him an apartment in his and is 
pwn palace, and permitted him to have the company of his himſelf 
1 EL | 
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of Nured- 
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female favourite, and the converſation of his children. But 


in a ſhort time, intelligence was brought to Shawer, that his 
priſoner had attempted to eſcape ; upon which ne was put 
in irons under cloſer confinement. Baric was diſcovered, 
while he was endeavouring to ſaw off his irons, and 7%, 
Shawer's ſon entering the priſon cut off his head, with a 
ſcymeter, 'I ho' Shawer expreſſed his ignorance and deteſtation 
of this cruelty, yet it raiſed him many enemies, at the head 
of whom was one Dargam, a general officer, who took 
arms, to diſpoſt the vizir, which at laſt, in a deciſive action, 
he effected, and drove Shawer into Syria. The barbarians, 
who had before befriended him, in this reverſe of his fortune, 
for ſook him; but he applied to Nureddin, whom he engaged 
to aſſiſt him, by promiſing to remit him annually the third 
part of the Egyptian califf's revenues. By this, the readers 
may eaſily conceive, that the vizir, at that time, was ac- 
tually ſovereign of Egypt. That ſublime poſt was now 
filled by Dargam, who had killed Tay, in his deciſive battle 
with Shawer, and he had filled all the poſts of honour and 
rofit about the court, with his own brothers or relations, 
Not ſatisfied with that, he moſt politically put to death, 
all the officers and miniſters who had ſerved under Shawer; 
and, thereby, rendered Egypt almoſt defenceleſs. Nurediin 
coming to the knowledge of this, cloſed with Shawer's pro- 
poſals, and behaved to him with the higheſt reſpect. But 
Nureddin's motives, for entering into this quarrel, lay much 
deeper than the intereſt of Shawer. Almoſt one half of the 
native Egyptians profeſſed Chriſtianity, or rather a ſpecies of 


it; and Nureddin, by principle as well as intereſt, was its 


determined ènemy. Al Maric was, at this time, king of 
Feruſalem, and having full intelligence of the diſtractions 
in Egypt, had already entered into that country. Nureddin, 


| however, determined to be re-imburſed in his expences, and 


Dargam 
killed 


obliged Shawer, not only to engage to remit to him the third 


part of the annual revenues of Egypt, but to defray the 
whole charge of the war. This being agreed to, Nureddin 
gave the command of an army to SHairacu, the uncle of the 
great Saladin, who, in conjuction with Shawer, marched 
into Egypt. 

It is unknown what inſtructions were given to Shazracn, 
by Nureddin, but there is great reaſon to believe, that Nu- 
reddin, by engaging in this expedition, had originally in his 
view, the conqueſt of Egypt for himſelf, For Shairacu, be- 
ing oppoſed by Moſlemis, Dargam's brother, with an army 
far ſuperior to that of Nureddin, defeated him ; and with- 
out farther oppoſition advanced to Cairo; which Shawer 
entered in great triumph, expecting there to enter upon the 
full exerciſe of the vizir's office. Dargam, in the mean 
time, endeavoured to eſcape, but was killed in attempting 
it, and Shawer prepared to diimiſs his auxiliaries. But he 
was miſtaken, tor Shairacu, inſtead of drawing off his troops 

in 
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In terms of agreement, made diſpoſitions for making him- 
ſelf maſter of Cairo, But Dargam, the late vizir, ſenſible 
of the ſtorm impending againſt him, had invited 4/ Maric, 
the king of Jeruſalem, to his affiſtance, with great promiſes 
of reward. That prince, though politic and brave in his 
| own perſon, was avaricious, and cloſed with Dargam's Character 


propoſals; which poſſibly were made after he had invaded of A. Ma- 


| Egypt ; where he had now the greateſt proſpect of ſucceſs. „ie king of 


For Shawer, plainly perceiving, that his auxiliary meant to Ferw/alem 


make himſelf his maſter, refuſed to admit SHairacu, and his 


troops , into the fortified parts of Cairo. Upon this Nureddin's 


army committed the moſt dreadful exceſſes in the ſuburbs, 


and neighbourhood of that city ; which they in a manner 
rendered deſert; and prepared to befiege the citadel of 
Cairo, which was defended by Shawer. Shairacu's troops, 
being vaſtly ſuperior to thoſe of Shawer, the latter, as his 


| predeceſſor had done, applied for aſſiſtance to A Maric. 


The troops of Nureddin, amongſt their other exceſſes, had 
been particularly ſevere againſt the Egyptian Chriſtians, and 
had demoliſhed all the religious houſes they could come at. 
Nureddin, therefore, with a very good grace, cloſed with 
Shawer's propoſal ; which was attended with a great ſum 
of ready money. He, accordingly, advanced to the relief of 
Shawer, and Shairacu found himſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
of Cairs, He however made himſelf maſter of Bebbeis, or 
Peluſium, and a great number of other Egyptian cities; and 
at laſt ſeized upon Alexandria itſelf. The Chriſtian army 
purſued him in his retreat, and a battle between them was 
tought, at Banin; which, tho' bloody, was not deciſive : but, 
by the conſequences of it, the advantage ſeems to have been 


on the {ide of the Chri/tians. For after that, being joined 


by Shawer's Egyptian troops, they beſieged Sharracu in Belbeis, 
for three months. 

But Nureddin, according to the Moſſem authors, under- 
ſtanding the diſtreſs his general was in, moved with an army Nureddin 
to his relief, and, after cutting in pieces, a great detachment defeats 
of Chri/tians who oppoſed them, he took the city of Haram; the Chri/- 
one of the moſt important in Syria. A! Maric at this time had ziars. 
reduced Shiracu to the laſt extremity, and was expecting, 
every day, that he would ſurrender himſelf, and his troops, 
priſoners. But when he knew of Nureddin's ſucceſs, he ſet 
on foot an accommodation, which SHairacu, who was ignorant 


of what had happened, readily agreed to; being ſuffered to 


retire with his troops into Syria. This ſeems greatly to have 
diſconcerted Nureddin's ſchemes, all acceſs to him in Hria, 
being now rendered impracticable, by 4! Maric's army. He 
however took Panceas in Syria, after it had been, for ſixteen 
years, in the poſſeſſion of the Chri/tians ; but Shawer in the 


mean while, remained uncontrouled vizir, that is, og 
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of Egypt: which gave Nureddin on many accounts great 7 xf 
diſquiet. | 4 

The Chriſtian authors with great reaſon, (if we can alloy We 
the Cruſade to have been a lawful undertaking,) blame 4 Thi 


Vos 


Al Maric's Maric for not availing himſelf of the ſituation of things at va 
want of this time in Egypt; and they impute it to his exceſſive avar. co 
policy. ice, that he did not. For Shawer, being in full poſſeſſion N 
of A Faye's vaſt treaſures, amuſed A! Maric ſo effectually with in 

gold, that he made no ſuch attempt; but ſpent the in 

winter months in all the luxuries which that climate N. 

afforded. | | ; ; A. 

Early next ſpring, Nuredain, who had intirely ſet his heart N up 

upon the acquiſition of Egypt, ſent Sharracu, with a freſh mu 

army into Egypt; where the natives, and the Chr:/t:ans had to 

come to a very good underitanding with each other. HHai- MW git 

racu, we are told, in this expedition was attended by his MW th; 

Riſe of nephew, the famous Saladin, one of the moſt renowned. fel 
Saladin. princes in hiſtory. He was oppoſed by SH,, at the head 1/ 
of an army compoſed of Egyptians and Chriſtians ; but the th: 

latter were defeated, at a place called Iban. The con- of 
ſequence of this victory was, that the whole province of 4] dit 
: Ziza, and Alexandria itſelf fell into SHairacu's hands. But the tw 
victory, which the latter had obtained, was ſo far from being me 

deciſive, that 4 Malec formed the ſiege of Alexandria; and g 
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Shairacu was obliged to return to its relief. | th 

7 Sharracu is both by Chriſtian and Maſem authors allowed WW in 
Hiſtory of to have been 2 moſt accompliſhed general; but it is certain gr 
his uncle that in plain battle, the infidel troops, even fince the com- Jat 
d hairacu. mencement of the Cruſade, never had been able to keep the co 
field againſt the Chriſtians. But the Infidels repaired by their 110 

addreſs, and their knowledge of the country, all their diſ- it, 
advantages in point of armour, and military diſcipline. mi 

Shairacu managed ſo well, that having got reinforcements, th 


he advanced to raiſe the ſiege of Alexandria. Upon this, r 
Al Maric finding himſelf unable at once to oppoſe the garri- 87 
ſon, and his enemies army, and perhaps prompted by his v, 


own avaricious diſpoſition, entered into a treaty with the hi. 
Infidels, which terminated in SHairacu's being paid a great m. 
ſum of money, SHarrer, for the expence of the expedition; ge 
upon condition that Alexandria ſhould be evacuated by the fat 
Maſlem troops, and reſtored to the Egyptians; which con- ha 
ditions were accordingly performed. But this treaty, was far to! 
from being ſatisfaEtory to Al Maric, who was now with his tit 
army, in the heart of Egypt; and had little to apprehend th 
| from Sharracu, whoſe army had been greatly diminiſhed by gu 
Shower's the fatigues and operations of the campaign. Shawer a 
peace therefore found himſelf under a neceſſity of making terms on 
with 4 likewiſe with A MHalric, who had the privilege, according ex 
Marie to the Moſlem authors, and we can ſcarcely diſtruſt them in ho 
ſuch a fact, of quartering a body of cavalry in Cairo; at the T 
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f the Egyptian government, who paid him about 


7 Both the Chriſtian and Moſlem authors agree, that upon 


this occaſion Al Marie took Belbers, by ſtorm; which as he 
vas in a kind of an alliance with the Egyptian califf, 1 
conſidered, as a breach of good faith On the other 

8 \,r::4in took ſeveral places, which the Chriſtians poſſeſſed 


land, 


in Syria. But the two commanders from all writers, appear 


in very different lights, when conſidered as conquerors. 
NVireldin was humane, and generous ; but avarice rendered 
A Maric cruel and unjuſt. For we are told, that he gave 
jup Peluſium to be plundered by his ſoldiers, who robbed and ; 
E murdered the inhabitants, without diſtinction. According Injuſtice 
to the Chriſtian writers, in which they are far from being of the 
diſcountenanced by the Maſlem authors, immediately after latter. 
the reduction of Balbeis, Al Maric advanced to make him- 

ſelf maſter of Cairo. Shawer, now juſtly confidered A! 


Maric, not as an ally, but as a robber. ut he reſolved 
that if Egypt was to fall a ſacrafice, it ſhould be to a prince 
of his own religion. He therefore appriſed Nureddin of his 
diſtreſs, and frankly laid before him all that had paſſed, be- 
tween him and Al Marie. Nureddin eaſily foreſaw, both the 
motives and the conſequences of what had happened ; and 
gave orders to Shairacu to advance with a freſh army, to 
the relief of Cairo. But Sharracu's expedition muſt have been 


ineffectual, had not Shawer artfully amuſed 44 Maric, by 


great promiſes, and in the mean time, he even gave him 
large ſums of money, not to ſtorm the city. This artful} 
conduct ſaved Egypt from falling into the hands of the Chri/- 
tians; and it is certain, that had 4/ Maric got poſſeſſion of 


| it, conſidering the vaſt number of Chriſtians in Egypt, he 


might have eaſily bid dehance, to all the Afolem power in 
the Eaſt. It is evident however, that #/ Maric, had no 
knowledge of the treaty, that was carrying on, between 
Shawer, and Nureddin. For expecting every day, that 
Shawer would give up Cairo, he ſhameſully Joitered away 
his time, till he underſtood that Sharracu was upon his 
march againſt him. Al Maric's ſituation then became dan- 
gerous; he had loſt great part of his army, by heats and 
fatigue ; a ſuperior army was about to attack him, and he 
had, in his front, a city defended by a ſtrong garriſon. He 
took the braveſt, and the wiſeſt courſe ; but it was ineffec- 
tual, He wheeled round, and offered $harracu battle; but 
that politic general, wiſely declined it, and having excellent 
guides, he took a large circuit to avoid the Chriſtian army, 
and threw himſelf into Cairo. This is the beſt, and the 
only well atteſted account, that can be given of A Maric's 
expedition into Egypt; which would have done fo much 
honour to the Chri/7zan arms, had it not been for his avarice. 
The A7:/flem, and the C9ri/tian authors are agreed in the 
| main, 
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and his 
avarice 


which 
loſes him 


Egypt. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


main, as to what we have laid before the readers. But the 
Moſlems, are more particular, as to the means which Shaws 
uſed, to amuſe Al Maric. They tell us, that he paid 
him down 100,000 Egyptian dinars, which amounts to 
about 700001. ſterling, and. promifed to pay him ooo, ooo 
dinars more. This promiſe had the deſired effect with 
Al Maric, who forbore the attack of the place, and even 
retired from it, becauſe Shawery alledged, that while he lay 
before it, it was impoſſible for him to raiſe the money. 4 
Maric's retreat favoured Sharracu's taking poſſeſſion of Cain; 
which he did, without the loſs of a man; and all the true 
Moſlems of Egypt confidered him as their guardian angel, 


. ſent to preſerve them from Chriſtianity. For, no ſooner did 


Shatracu enter Cairo, than the Egyptian califf inveſted him 
with the robe of a Sultan; and had a long conference with 
him in his own palace. | Uo. 

The avarice of Al Maric, having thus loſt the only op- 
portunity he could have had of making himſelf ater of 
Egypt, Shawer was firmly ſettled in the vizirſhip ; and it is 
ſaid, to his honour, that he moſt punctually performed his 
engagements, with all parties. But all that had hitherto 
happened, was no other than the prologue to Nureddin's 
ambition; which was, to become the real, and ſole, maſter 
of Egypt. With this view, he firſt took the caſtle of Monerd- 
iera, from the Chriſtians, and, under pretext that Shawer 
{till kept up an alliance with them, he made diſpoſitions 
for a total conqueſt of Egypt. But to effect this, it waz 
neceſſary for him to diſpoſſeſs the Fatemite califf, and the 
Chriſtians, of all the ſtrong places they held in Syria. He 
therefore took Safita, and Oreiba, with a great number of 
other poſts of great importance, and reduced Gazz, the 
governor of Aleppo, who rebelled againſt him. His next ex- 
pedition was againſt 7abak upon the Euphrates; which he 
likewiſe found means to make himſelf maſter of, but with 
great difficulty. | 

It is allowed on all hands, that Al Maric, king of Feruſa- 
lem, was bloody and barbarous in his proceedings; and it 
appears, from the beſt hiſtorians of thoſe times, that he had 
acted with great cruelty, when he took Belbeis, or Peluſium, 
even towards the Chri/tians, This rendered him extreamly 
unpopular; and fhawer perceiving that his avarice was in- 


ſatiable, and that he was preparing for another expedition 


into Zgypi, encouraged by the diviſion of the Maſlem princes, 
he burnt down Asa, once the capital of Egypt, and obliged 
the inhabitants of it to repair to Cairo. Some writers have 
laid the burning of 1:/a in the former year; but it is moſt 
probable, that it happened at the time we nowitreat of. But 
Shawer had found himſelf unable to anſwer all the de- 
mands that were daily made upon him, both by the Chri/- 
tians, and the 37:/ems, and therefore he formed a Ange of 

| ridding 


r of obliged to inveſt Shairacu, with the vizir's robe, and Shair- bawer, 
it is - acu_preceeded by the head of Shawer upon a lance, took 
| his poſſeſſion of his predeceſſor's magnificent palace. 

erto The Fatemite califf, by thus raiſing Shairacu to the poſt 
lin's of vizir, in fact, dethroned himſelf. . Flis people, ſenſible of 
Iſter his miſconduct, reſented it ſo highly, that Shatracu was in 
ard. danger of being torn to pieces, as he went to take poſſeſſion 
ber of his new dignity, But SHairacu, knowing the mercenary 

ions diſpoſitions of the Egyptian, proclaimed aloud, to the popu- 

waz ace, that all SHarber's prodigious treaſures and effects, 

the were their own. This diverted the ſtorm ; for they inſtantly 

He ran, and plundered the late vizir's palace : while Shairacu, 
r of was, with the higheſt demonſtrations of joy, confirmed in 

the his poſt of vizir. SHairacu, is by ſome ebe as being Charas 
ex of a very diminutive perſonage, but his conduct, and the va f 0 —_— 
1 he confidence which Nareddin repoſed in him, prove that he of Sr. 
vith was an accompliſhed general, and a great politician, He ©** 


ecrit ; his brother. ſerving as his deputy. 
ave WM This happened when Baruz was a Seljukian vizir at Ba os; 


1 of WM HHairacu's zeal for the Maſlem religion was ſo great, that he 
— | 


killed 


Death of 
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killed a Chriſtian ſcribe, and Barux, who it ſeems was 4 


reat juſticiary, expelled him and his brother from Tecy:t, 
Upon this, they took refuge at Zenxki's court, and he Be 
careſſed, and promoted, them. Upon his taking Balbec, 
he made Ayub the governor of it, but upon Zenki's death, 
Ayub, who was a crafty Arab, ſurrendered Balbec, to the 
Atabek of Damaſcus, from whom he received other lands, 
'which he erected into a principality. At the ſame time the 


prudent conduct of Ayub, by giving up Balbec to the Damaſ- 


ceens, conciliated their affections to him ſo greatly, that they 


conſidered him as their future lord; while his brother Shairacu, 
was made governor of Rama, Hems, and other cities upon 


And that 


of the 
famous 
Saladin, 


the Euphrates, and every day gave freſh proofs of his great 
courage and conduct, in the field. As a general, Nureddin 
made him, under himſelf, the commander of all his troops. 
After this Shairacu, and his brother Ayub, had ſo great credit 
at Damaſcus, that they prevailed with the citizens to put 
themſelves under the protection of Nureddin, and from 
that time, they were his chief Counſellors and gene- 
rals. | | ; | 


Upon the death of Sharracr, his nephew Saladin, was by 


Adid made vizir of Egypt in preference to many older mini- 
ters and generals, ſome of whom, refuſed to obey his au- 
thority. Saladin however, had a greater ſuperiority of ahi- 
lities, and upon Sharracu's death, coming to the poſſeſſion 
of his vaſt riches, he was enabled to bribe the mercenary 
"Egyptians, into his intereſt. At the ſame time, ſenſible, as 
he was, of the value of money, he extorted prodigious 


ſums from the Egyptian Emirs; fo that by his addreſs, 


= at laſt laid a foundation of independent power in 

25 6 
25 the mean while, Nureddin conſidered himſelf as being, 
in fact, the maſter of that country; and all his mandates to 
daladin, were dictated as from the ſovereign lord of Egypt, 
to his ſervant. Aid, the Fatemite califf, was thus rendered 
a mere cypher in the government of his own dominions; 
and ſome authors, with great probability, ſay that he ad- 
vanced Saladin to the poſt of vizir, only that he might be 
expoſed to the gteater envy, and thereby be put to death, 
by other ſtateſmen and generals. But Saladin, whoſe 
moral virtues have been extolled even by Chriſtian writers, 
far above what they d-ſerved, maintained his ground, by 
profound diſſimulation. He affected a deep concern for the 
Maſlem religion. He abandoned gaming and drinking, vices, 
to which he had been greatly addicted; and he took upon 


himſelf, the character of the champion of 14:/lemi/m, againſt 


His zeal Chrijtanity. This gained him amongſt that enthufiaſtic 
for My/e- people, a prodigions number of followers ; and pretending, 


metani/ms 


i 
« 


* 


that all heretics were cqually the objects of Mem reſent- 
ment, he declared war againſt the Alyſinian, and 1 * 
1 | lacks 
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OF THE WORLD. | .  "m 
1 placks, who were employed as life guards to the Fatemite 

b califf: and put them all to the ſword. This was a great 

yp ſtroke, becauſe the commander of thoſe blacks, had always 

diſputed Saladin's authority, and had kept poſſeſſion of the 

citadel of Cairo, which Saladin, by his death, became maſte 


e of: and appointed a white eunuch to govern it. . 
, W hoever conſiders the courſe of this hiſtory, muſt be ſen- 
e ſible, chat the degeneracy of ſovereign princes, rendered 
7 their ſubſtitutes, their maſters. This was the caſe of Adid, 
y and Saladin. For Saladin at this time began to conſider him- 
15 ſelf as being independent, not only upon Adid, but upon He uſurps 
n Nureddin ; and he was well acquainted with the means of the mon- 
it rendering himſelf ſo. He knew he could truſt none, who archy of 
in could ſerve him ſo well as his own family ; and diſſembling Egypt. 
8. all his ambitious views, he afked permiſſion of Nureddin, to 
it ſuffer his father and his family to repair to Egypt. This 
1t favour was granted, and Ayub leaving Damaſcus, was received 
m by his ſon in Fgypt, as a ſovereign prince; and great ap- 
e ointments were ſettled upon him, and all his relations. 
n the mean while, Nureddin was fo well fatisfied of Sala- 

y din's attachment to him, that he obliged Hub to conſent 
7 that he ſhould not preſume upon his right of ſeniority, but 
E, leave Saladin in full poſſeſſion of the vizirſhip. But the 
75 whole of this tranſaction ſeems to have been a political 
55 artifice, concerted between Ayub and his ſon, to blind Nu- 
ry reddin, as will appear by the event. | 4 
= Saladin had not been long poſſeſſed of the Fatemzte vizir- 
be: ſhip, when the Chriſſians, according to the Moſlem authors, 
ſs, formed the ſiege of Damaita. Being provided with a numer- 
15 ous and well ſerved artillery, ſuch as was in ule at that 

time, they had a great proſpect of ſucceſs. But Saladin, the Damaita 
g, Ml greateſt general who had been ſeen for many ages, foreſeeing belieged, 
. their intention, had made ſuch proviſion for defending the 
pt, place, that after lying before it fifty four days, and loſing 
5 a vaſt number of men, they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 


1 The Chri/tian writers tell us, that AI Maric, who undertook 
a7 this ſiege, was afliſted in it by the Gree# emperor's fleet; 
be but that the floods, occaſioned by the overflowing of the 
Nile, deſtroyed the beſiegers works; while the Egyptians, by 
\' WM throwing fire- balls, bunt the Greet ſhips, ſo that their 
5 whole navy was ruined: In the mean while, Nureddin, who 
by ſtill maintained his ſuperiority over Saladin, entered Syria, 
he and took many places belonging to the Chr:/t:ans there, and 
, this with great reaſon, made them apprehenſive, that they 
on | would be totally exterminated in the Eaſt. It appears 
ut however from the Meflem authors, that the European hiſtories 
je MW ve have of the Cruſades, are extreamly imperfect; and that 
2, the ſuccefles of the CMiſtians of the Eaſt, were much greater 
than they mention. For notwithſtanding their miſcarriage 
r defore Damarto, they took Accara, in Syria, and even loa- 
Ks 1 M 2 ded 
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ded, with irons, the governor of the place, who was Nured. 
din's flave, Nureddin ſought to indemnify himſelf, by be. 
ſieging A Carac, a ſtrong place held by the Chriſtians, in 
the ſtony Arabia, but a powerful army of Chri/tians, ad- 
vanced from Paleſtine and defeated his intention, ſo that he 
Vas obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 3 
The Chriſtians, it is certain in, all reſpects, were much 
ſuperior to the Infidels in the field, but famine, peſtilence, 
War be- and heats, were enemies they could not ſubdue, and it was 
tween Now evident, that they muſt either abandon all the con- 


Nureddin queſts they had made, or make a compleat conqueſt of the 


nd the aſt. The power of Saladin in Egypt, was every day grow- 
Chriſtians ing. That of Nureddin was — and tho' the valour 
of the Chriſtians, was often attended by ſucceſs, yet it was 
evident that their force muſt at laſt be exhauſted thro' the 
perpetual ſupplies, which their enemies could have recourſe 
to. They therefore employed Frederict, the Archbiſhop of 
Tyre, to repair to Europe, to lay before the princes there 
their miſerable ſituation. But Frederick, had ſo man 
dificulties to encounter in his commiſſion thro' the dif. 
| * amongſt the Chriſtian princes, that it was without 
effect. 

The empire of the Eaſt, was at this time, in a manner, 
ſuſpended between Saladin and Nureddin; but the genius of 
the former ſeems to have had the aſcendant. For after Ny- 

State of yeddin had been obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Al Carac, he loſt 
the Me/em his ficſt and moſt uſeful miniſter, Majoddin; and great part 
govern- of his dominions were laid waſte by earthquakes. Soon 
ment. after, he received an account of his brother Kothboddrn's death. 
This prince, to whom the Moſlem authors give a moſt ami- 
able character, had appointed Amadeddin his eldeſt ſon to 
ſucceed him; but he was afterwards over perſuaded, by 
Fakroddin his firſt miniſter, to nominate his younger ſon 
Moezz, the favourite of his wife, for his ſucceſſor. Amaded- 
din had it ſeems an attachment to Nureddin ; and reſenting 
the injury he thought had been done him, he fled to him: 
that he might be reinſtated in his right. 

| In this ſtate we are obliged to leave the Moſſem concerns, 
Death of that we may attend the death of the califf Maſtanjed, which 
the califf happened about this time, in a very extraordinary manner. 
of Bagdad He ordered Safya, his phyſician, to write an order in his 
name to his vizir, to gibbit two of his miniſters, Kothboddin 
and the chamberlain of his palace. Safiya, very poſſibly 
concluding that this ſevere order proceeded from a delirium, 
or was the effect of the califf 's illneſs, (for he was then at 
the point of death) ſhowed the order to the condemned par- 
ties; and they, well knowing, that it muſt be executed if 
the califf lived, aſſembling together ſome friends, they ruſhed 
into the palace, and put Maſtanjed to death, by ſtifling 
him in a bath, in the 11th year of his reign, and the 55th 

of his age. ; | 
9 AZs/tarjed 
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- Moſtanjed, ſeems to have 8 the independency 
which his predeceſſor had eſtabliſhed by reigning without , . 
an Emir Al Omra, or a Sultan. The Mſlem authors, give his cha- 
him the unmeaning character, of having been one of the Tacter. 
beſt of princes. That he was an excellent juſticiary, ap- 
pears from a particular ſtory, which does honour to his 
memory. He ordered one who had been guilty of perjury 
to be thrown into priſon; and one of his courtiers, offered 
above 700ol. ſterling for his releaſe. No, anſwered the 
califf, I cannot agree to that, but I will agree to pay you 
the ſame ſum if you can find out to me, ſuch a villain in 
all my dominions. 


P * * p - . 5 . — 7 © ub 


omn_— 


Al Moſtadi the thirty-ſecond califf of the houſe of 
Al Abbas, . 


4 


out M7 OSTANFE D was ſucceeded by his fon Meſfladi, and He is ſues 
in the Eaſtern manner, received the allegiance of his ceeded by 

er, ſubjects, in the gate, or portico of his palace. He is par- Maſtadi. 

of ticularly renowned for even exceeding his father in the ſtrict 

Ju- adminiſtration of juſtice; and he was liberal to an uncom- 

oſt mon degree. The veneration which the dignity of califf, 

art and the race of A[A4bbas {till attracted, ſeems to have rendered 

on the califat, at this time no uncomfortable ſtation; and to 

th. have ſheltered it from the ſtorms that were now raging in 

ni- the Eaſt. 

to NMNureddin reſented Fakroddir's ſetting aſide his elder nephew 

by Amadoddin, from his father's ſucceſſion. He ſaw that his 

on other nephew Saifaddin, was intirely under the influence 

d- of that miniſter, whom he hated; and putting himſelf at the 


ng head of a —_— army, he paſted the Euphrates at Jabar, 


n and he took Rakka, Kabur, and Naſibin, all which cities he 
delivered to his nephew Amadoddin, who held his court at 
ns, Mawſel. Nureddin then marched to Balad, and from thence 
ich to Ninevah. It appears that the intention of Nureddin in this 
er. expedition, was chiefly to reſcue Sa:foddin out of the hands. 
his of Fakroddin, For after he had paſſed the Tigris, he laid 
din ſiege to Matuſel, which we are told inſtantly offered to ca- 
ly pitulate, part of the walls having fallen down, when Nu- 
m, reddin came before it. According to the Moſlem authors, 
at Nureddin rendered the articles of capitulation very eaſy to 


To his nephew 'Sarfeddin. It was agreed that Faftroddin, and 
it MW his family ſhould live in ſafety, but under the inſpection of 
ed Nureddin, who was to carry Fakroddin along with him into 
ng —_ That Saifoddin ſhould remain the ſovereign of 
awſel; but ſhould pay an annual tribute to his elder 
brother. After this, Nureddin gave the city of Sanjar, which 


H 3 he 
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Progreſs he had taken, to Amadoddin; and after ſtaying but 24 days 
of Nu- at Macuſel, he returned to his own dominions. I here is 
reddin. however ſomewhat dark in this part of Nureddin's hiſtory, 
: nor does it at all appear, that Saifaddin was ſubdued. On the 
contrary, he remained ſovereign of Maw/yel, and after Nu. 
reddin's departure, he even exacted of his brother marks of 
obedience, becauſe he was a king. We likewiſe underſtand, 
that Nureddin conſented to the remiſſion of the tribute to be 
paid by Saifoddin, ſo that it ſeems moſt probable that the 
latter had, upon his fide, the natural intereſt of the country. 
It ls hard to ſay, whether Nureddin did not cheriſh the 
diviſion between his two nephews, in order to weaken 
them; but it is certain upon the whole, that Kothboddin's 
ſucceflion thereby came to nothing; and was intirely ruined, 
There is the greater reaſon to believe Nureddin to have been 
at the bottom of this diviſion, becauſe, tho' he profeſſedly 
took part with Amadoddin, yet he gave Saifoddin his daughter 

in marriage. | 1 | 
War bet- In the mean while, Saladin applied himſelf indefatigably 
ween Sa- to reduce the Chri/tian power; and invaded Paleſtine: where 
latin and he kept the Chriſtians in perpetual alarms, but was too wiſe 
the Chri/- to hazard a battle with them. He however took Mila, a 
tians, maritime city, by ſtorm; and gave his ſoldiers leave to plun- 
der it. But the maſter ſtroke of his politics lay in weak- 
ening the credit and authority of the Fatemite califf. For 
this purpoſe he declared himſclf highly in the intereſt of the 
cali of Bagdad, and went ſo far as to diſplace out of the 
Egyptian ſchools, all the Shites, or adherents of Ali; and 
founded two colleges in Cairo, for the ſect of the Sonnites; 
or the profeſſors of the Sharfe; doctrine. In this he was 
imitated by his nephew Fa#iz4din, who ſounded another 
college for the ſame purpoſe. | 
Nureddin, tho* he was likewife a zealous Sonnite, could 
not without jealouſy, behold the uncontrouled power of 
Saladin in Egypt. It was plain to him, that Saladin, tho 
he was only his deputy, had rendered Haid the Fatemite 
: calift, a mere cypher in the government; and he reſolved to 
Adid de- try how far, he himſelf was maſter over Saladin. For this 
throned purpoſe, Nureddin wrote to him.to order Adid's name, to be 
omitted in the public prayers ; which was the ſame thing, 
as the taking from him his ſovereignty. Saladin foreſaw 
Nureddin's drift, and tho? he himſelf had done a great deal to 
mortify Adid; yet he could not intirely abandon him to 
Nureddin, He pretended that the bulk of the Egyptians being 
Shes, and conſequently ſtrongly attached to the memories 
of Ali, and Fatima, it would be highly unpolitic, to offer 
; ſuch an affront to the eſtabliſhed religion of the country as 
to leave Adid's name out of the public prayers, and inſert 
that of Moſtadi; which Nureddin required ſhould be done. 
But all Saladin's remonſtrances were in vain. Nureddin in- 
| liſted upon a literal obedience to his commands, * 
5 l Ving 
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dying about the ſame time, the name of the Fatemite califf, Nureddin 


- 
1 was by Saladin's order, ſuppreſſed in the public prayers, and highly jea 
ry that of Maſtadi, was inſerted in its ſtead ; by which the lous of 
the power of the Fatemite califf was entirely ſuppreſſed. - It was Saladiu. 
Vu obſerved that Saladin did not ſuffer A Adid upon his death 
of bed to know any thing of his authority being aboliſhed ;' but 
1d. he no ſooner expired, than Saladin took poſſeſſion of his 
be palace and all the exceſſive weatlh, which the Fatemite califfs 
he in that rich trading country, had been amaſing for ſo many 
ry. years. The largeneſs of the jewels and precious ſtones, are 
he incredible. Amongſt others, mention is made of an emerald, 
22 a palm and half Jong, a pearl as large as a pigeon's egg, and 
ns a jacinth weighing ſeventeen Arabian drahams, and called 
d. by way of excellence, the jacinth mountain. Saladin, at 
en the ſame time, came into the poſſeſſion of a noble library; 
ly conliſting of a hundred thouſand volumes; nor do we knowof 
er any diſturbance attended this prodigious revolution, It is Cd 
difficult to ſay, whether Adid died a natural death or not: &S©2* re- 
ly the time of his departure out of the world was ſo ver: _—_— 
re critical. Some ſay that when did was upon his death bed, n . 
75 he earneſtly deſired to ſee Saladin, but the latter ſuſpecting | 
2 treachery, refuſed to viſit him. Some ſay, he ſhut Adid up 
\ in a tower, and there put him to death, and others that he 
oy forced him to ſwallow poiſon ; but that he died a violent 
97 death, ſeems moſt probable. The perſons employed by 
Hy Saladin, to name Maſtadi in the public prayers, was a re- 
e ligious Perſian, and a blind man; both of them held in ſo 
4 great veneration by the people, that no remarkable tumult 
7 enſued : tho' the Fatemite califfs had been for two hundred 
1 years poſſeſſed of the throne of Egypt. 1 as 
Hiſtory can ſcarcely. parallel ſo great a revolution brought 


about ſo quietly. But perhaps religion was not the 1ole 
motive, that influenced Nurreddin on this occaſion. The 
favourable treatment of the Chriſtians in Egypt, and the great 
numbers of that profeſſion there, together with the late con- 
nections, between that court, and the Cruſaders, undoubtedix 
gave the latter yaſt advantages, and therefore it was wiſe in Reflection 
Vureddin to endeavour. to reſtore in ſpirituals the original 
power of the firſt califat, that the Maoſlem intereſt being 
united, might act with the greater effect, and he knew it 
would be always in his power to check any temporal am- 
bition, which the califfs might entertain. But the truth is, 
the people of the Eaſt in general, had not any favourable 
opinion of the claim of the Fatemite califfs, to be the ſuc- 
ceſſors, and deſcendants of Ali, and Fatima. Their pretext 
on that account, had been ſufficiently expoſed, by the houſe 
of Al Abbas; and their being named in the public prayers, 
was conſidered as being no better than an uſurpation. 0 on 
the whole, therefore, Nureddin's conduct upon that occaſion, 
was that of a great and an able politician, 
| 0 "Ws: 1:12: 
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The ſpiritual authority over Egypt, being thus reannexed th 
Califf of to the califat of Bagdad, public 'rejoicings were made for hi 
Bagdad ſome days, in that capital; and Maſtadi preſented Nureddin, ſu 
reſtored to Saladin, and the preachers who had been molt inſtrumental pt 
his fpirit- in the late revolution with robes of ſtate; and other mag- it 
ual au- nificent preſents. He likewiſe ordered the black ſtandards, Wl 
thority. the . of authority in the houſe of Al Abbas, to be car- 
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. ried in ſtate to Cairo, and there depoſited. As to Saladin, a1 
he ſeems to have acted upon the ſame principles, and indeed th 
with the ſame views, as Nureddin did. But we are told, G 
that at firſt he was a little embarraſſed in point of conſcience tc 


till conſulting the moſt eminent amongſt the Mo/lem divines, Wilt of 
he was ſatisfied as to the legality of his proceedings, and te 


of the uſurpation of Fatemite califfs, in matters of religion, d 
No ſooner therefore was Adid dead, than his family were h 
removed to a private part of the palace, without any marks Wl p 
of diſtinction; and his ſlaves were all of them either ſold, or t. 
manumitted; ſo that in a ſhort time, not a trace appeared tl 
of the Fatemite califf's authority. | / 

But tho“ Nureddin had ſo wonderfully ſucceeded in his | 
main view, yet Saladin's conduct did not fail to give him d 
great diſquiet. For that vizir, inſtead of his taking his di- n 
rections from Nureddin, ſent him part of Adid's treaſures as a v 
preſent, and diſtributed the reſt amongſt the great officers of v 
the army and ſtate; even, as we are told, to the laſt dinar. v 
Saladin's It was ealy for Nureddin to ſee Saladin's motives for this ir 
liberality uneommon generoſity. Saladin at firſt attempted to amuſe h 
him by his zeal againſt the Chri/ans. He marched at the \ 
head of an army into Syria, and laid ſiege to Shawbec, then a 
in the hands of the Franks, and a ſtrong frontier town on h 
the confines of Hejaꝝx. Bur Nureddin, more than ſuſpicious a 
of his:real intention, moved at the head of his troops towards tl 
Saladin, who immediately abandoned the fiege, and returned te 
with ſome precipitation to Egypt; being apprehenſive of the a 
he returns jnfluence, which Nureddin's preſence might have upon his t 
to Egvpt, army, particularly the Syrian troops. Upon his retreat, Nu- a 
1.  *reddin openly proclaimed him to be a traitor, and threatened g 
to march againſt him at the head of all his troops. Upon 0 
this, Saladin ſummoned all his general officers to a grand t 
council to deliberate how to proceed, and amongſt others, 0 
was his own father Hyub, who was now grown old in craft C 
and diſſimulation. The debate being opened, ſome were for u 
repelling force by force, ſhould Nureddiniinvade Egypt; but h 
Ayub publicly declared for Saladin's ſending a meſſage to J 
Nureddin, to beg the honour of his paying him a viſit at ſ 
Cairo, and adviſed his ſon at the ſame time, to write to let e 
. their maſter Mureddin know, that if he would fend a ſlave If 
Policy of with a napkin, he would put it about his neck, and ſuffer h 
his father himſelf to be led out of Egypt into Syria, that he might b 
Sub. proſtrate himſelf at Vuredidiu's feet. Such were the open a 
deelarations of this old politic Arab, and Saladin followed nr 


them 
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n in every point; Ayu telling him in private, that tho 
Fa that he ſhould not give up the value of a 
ſugar cane to Nureddin, yet that it would be highly im- 

olitic, openly to diſclaim their dependency upon him, as 
it might make him turn the whole of his force againſt 


e either was, or affected to be, ſatisfied, with Sal- 
adin's ſubmiſſions, and proceeded to carry on the war with 
the Chriſtians. For this purpoſe, being joined by his nephew 


Gazi, the governor of Maw/e!, he laid ſiege to Arka, a ſtrong Nureddin's 
town in the prefecture of Damaſcus, within twelve miles ſucceſſes 


of Tripoli, and took it by ſtorm. Saladin ſtill continued to 
temporize towards Nureddin, and he made a ſecond expe- 


dition into Syria; but upon Nureddin's offering to join him, 


he returned back to Egypt, as he had done before, upon 
pretext of his father Ayub's illneſs, who actually died about 
this time, by a fall from his horſe, leaving behind him 
the character of having the moſt politic head of all the 


Maſtems. 225 1 9 
 Nureddin, who had a great regard for Ayub, upon his death, 


determined to keep no farther meaſures with Saladin, and Death and 


105 


nominated his nephew Gaz? to the command of the army, character 
which was to act againſt the Chriſtians, while he himſelf of Nu- 
was determined to march in perſon againſt Saladin. But reddin. 


while he was making difpolitions for that purpoſe, he died 
in the caſtle of Damaſcus of a quinſey. The Moſlem writers, 
have not as uſual, run into any extravagant encomiums upon 
Nureddin, when they extoll him, as one of the beſt, as well 
as greateſt princes, that ever ſat upon a throne. During 
his — reign, Syria, and other countries of the Eaſt was 
almoſt deſolated by earthquakes; but he repaired and rebuilt 
the walls that were thrown down. He was ſtrictly wedded 
to the tenets of his religion, but ſo blameleſs was his life 
and morals, that an Arabian author, elegantly ſays of him, 
that, when he was in the houſe of God, he gave his ſubjects 
a view of one ſanctuary within another. His charity was fo 
great, that he knew no other uſe of riches, than to make 
others happy ; and his own private expences did not exceed 


that of the meaneſt of his - ſubjects. His wife one time 


complained that he ſcarcely allowed her the common ne- 


ceflaries. of life, upon which he ſettled three work houſes Inſtance 


upon her, which brought her in about 131. a year; telling of his 


her at the ſame time, that it was all he could ſpare her, in 
juſtice to his other ſubjects; for that he looked upon him- 
ſelf as no other than as their ſteward. His juſtice was as 


eminent as his other virtues,. and finding that his great 


lords, Shatracu in particular, were oppreſſive to their inferiors, 
he eſtabliſhed a chamber of juſtice, where the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects might enter their complaints, and have redreſs 
againſt the higheſt. . This court was under ſuch admirable 


regulations, that it reſtored the police, and tranquility of 


his 


great fru- 


gality 
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his country; and ſo ſalutary were the effects, which it had 
upon his ſubjects, that after his death, when their ſuffering 
from the great were renewed, they uſed to call out with ; 
figh! O Nureddin | He likewiſe founded a number of 
colleges, for profeſſors and ſtudents of orthodox eſte. 
miſm; and endowed: them very richly, with a view of re. 
uniting all the ſects of that religion, for the better oppoſing 
the Franks. In ſhort, he wanted only to be a Chriſtian, 
— iR been one of the beſt princes and men that ever 
wed. | | 

f Nureddin's ſon, AlSalzh,ſucceeded him, but being only eleven 
He is ſuc- years of age, the affairs of his government were managed by 
ceeded by Mokhaddem, one of his father's miniſters ; but Nureddin wa 
his on ſo well beloved, that the young Sultan was univerſally recop- 
Saleh. nized, and money was coined in his name. It was not 
long however before Gazi the prince of Mawſe!, made an 

irruption upon his territories in Meſopotamia. | 
It is difficult to conceive the motives of the Chriſtian hi. 

Reflec- torians for giving ſo great a character, as they do, of Saladin. 
tions on kt may be ſaid with great truth, that he was brave, politic, 
the cha- and liberal; and all 1n the higheſt degree. But'he had every 
racter of other vice that candenominate, or even diſgrace, a barbarian, 
Saladin ; being a monſter of ingratitude, cruelty, and bigotry; and 
| without even the virtues that commonly. characterize the 
princes of the Eaſt, for he held in diſdain; all men of 
true genius and learning, and if we believe the Moſlem hif- 
torians, who knew him beſt, he was ſuperſtitious, even to 
contempt. Had Nureddin lived a few months longer than 
he did, it is more than probable, Saladin muſt have been 
cruſhed ; as the Egyptians ſupported by Nureddin, were 
generally inclined to reſtore the family of the Fatemzte califfs, 
to the throne. Saladin, was ſo ſenſible of his danger, that 
we are told, he ſent his brother Turan, a man of a war like, 
impetuous, diſpoſition, to ſecure for him a retreat in Nuba: 
in caſe he ſhould be driven out of Egypt. Others ſay that he 
communicated his deſign to Nureddin, who approved of it 
before his death. But either the news of Nureddin's death, 
or the difficulty of the enterprize, made Turan ſuddenly turn 
bis arms towards the rich country of TJaman, great part of 
which he conquered, after overthrowing Abdalnab:i, the 
and vaſt tyrant of it, in a pitched battle; and taking him priſoner. 
tucceſles This conqueſt was of infinite ſervice to Saladin, as it put 
him in poſſeſſion of that ſtrong country, where we are told 

Turan reduced, no fewer than eighty cities of importance, 

and places of ſtrength. ieee, 

Saladin had now leifure and power to deſtroy the chief 

partizans of the Fatemite houſes, who were very ſtrong, in 

and about, Cairo; and, like a barbarian, he cauſed them all to 

be crucified, down even to a poor poet, who paid him ſome 
compliments in his verſes. He then ſent Saffoidin, another 

of his brothers, againſt Alcand the governor of A/wan, I 
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had taken the field, at the head of a great army of blacks in He de- 
your of the Fatemite family, and who were entirely defeated. ſtroys the 
In the mean while, Saladin in perſon, was acting againſt Fatemite 


the Chriftians, who, if we credit the Maſlem authors, had houſe in 
under the command of William, the ſecond King of Sicily, Egypt. 


formed the ſiege of Alexandria; and who were obliged to raiſe 
it; but there 1s ſome' reaſon for believing that they mean the 
ſiege of Damaita, at which the king of Szc:ly, ſeems not ta 
have been preſent. Be this as it will, it is certain that tho! 
Saladin, had even acknowledged 4 Saleh, for his ſuperior, 

et all the princes of the houſe of Zen#:, and the deſcendants 
of the Sultans of the Seljuks, were no ſtrangers to his am- 
bition. Al Saleb, was adviſed to prevent fievpe:falling-into 
his hands, by reſiding in that city. But he had not been 
long ſettled there, before Saladin found means to corrupt 
his miniſter Mokaddem, who had been left at. Damaſcus. 
Mikaddem, was jealous of one Camoſh, who had: ſucceeded 
him in his place about the perſon of Al Saleh; and who had 
been very ſevere upon fome of Motaddem's friends; the latter 
therefore, in a/ manner, invited Saladin, to come and take 
poſſeſſion of Damaſcus; which, with the citadel; was ac- 
cordingly betrayed into his hands, and he gave the Igovern- 
ment of it to his brother Tagtakin. After this, he made 
himſelf maſter df Hems, and Hamah, under pretence of 
taking poſſeſſion of them, for young Al Saleh, whoſe deputy 


Hiſtory of 
Saleb. 


hepretended to be, and who, it was ſaid, was in very bad hands 


at — But it was not long before Saladins ambition 
unmaſked itſelf; by marching againſt Aleppo, and demanding 
to be put in poſſeſſion of that capital. A Saleh, the ſon of 
the great Nureddin, tho” no more than twelve years of age; 
and tho* otherwiſe a prince of no promiſing genius, acted on 
this occaſion with vaſt ſpirit. For Saladin encamping on a 
mountain near the city, the young Sultan, mounted on 
horſe back, and calling: together his nobles and people, he 
made a moſt pathetie repreſentation to them, upon his own 
diſtreſſes, himſelf an orphan, and having nothing but the 
affections of his ſubjactꝭ to oppoſe to the ambition, and 


who re- 
pels Sales 


* 
I 


ingratitude of Saladin, who owed all he poſſeſſed in the 


world to his father; and his family. The young Sultan at- 
tending this ſpeech with a burſt of tears, his words had the 
like impreffion upon his people, and they unanimouſly 
vowed never to abandon him. Then throwing open the 
gates, they ruſhed, while their reſentments were yet warm, 


in a kind of an enthufiaſm, towards the hill where Saladin 


was encamped, and attacked him with ſuch intrepidity, that 
he was obliged to order a retreat. It appears however that 


he returned to the ſiege, and made ſeveral aſſaults upon the 


city, but was unfucreſsful in them all, thro' the courage 
and loyalty of the inhabitants. At laſt Saladin underſtanding 
that the Chriſtiaus were in motion to undertake the ſiege of 

ae; (Lek 77 POT SBED S172 Hems, 
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| Hems, decamped from before Aleppo, and obliged the Chrj. 
tians to abandon their enterprize, e. = 
Al Saleh was adviſed to make uſe of this reſpite, in' ani. 
mating the other princes of his houſe, to _ Saladin. 
. e immediately 
raiſed an army, which he ſent to Al Saleh's aſſiſtance 20 
Aleppo, under his brother, and his beſt general; whilſt he 
himielf marched againſt Amadoddin, another prince of the 
Zenki family, who had entered into alliance with Saladin. 
Al Saleh was now very powerful, and his army being wel 


_ commanded, Saladin, who by this time had taken Balbec, and 


was upon his return to beſiege Aleppo, offered to enter 
with him upon a treaty of accommodation : and, provided {| 
Salch, would ſuffer him to govern Damaſcus as his deputy, he 


. Propoſed to cede to. him Hems, and Hamabh. The prince 


who de- 
feats it. 


wounded 
- by thr ee 
Aſſaſſins. 


conqueſt, he. took advantage of Al. Salch's diſtreſſed ſitua- 


of the houſe of Zenki, conſidering Saladin as the work of 
uſurpers, rejected thoſe terms; and a general battle enſued, 
ata yu called Tel Al Soltan. At firſt A Saleh's army, had 
conſiderably the advantage; and that of Saladin muſt haye 
been totally routed, had it not been for his own activity, in 
bringing his men back to the charge; by which Al Saleh; 
army was compleatly defeated. This dey made Saladin 
maſter of a.prodigious booty, and he loſt no time, in en- 
larging his conqueſts ; till at laſt he made himſelf maſter 
of almoſt all Syria, and ſhut up Al Saleh in Aleppo; after 
taking the ſtrong caſtle of 4zez, which was the key of that 
city. 7 + a 85 i 

While Saladin was intent upon thoſe ſieges, his enemies 
were far from being idle; and they had recourſe to the 
deteſtable means of aſſaſſination. For this purpoſe he was 
attacked eee by three Batanifts ; who, it is ſaid, were 
hired by Cameuſh Al Saleh's miniſter and general, of Sinan, 
the prince of the Bataniſis, or as they were now called [/mael- 
ians. The firſt murderer who attacked him gave him a flight 
wound in the head, but Saladin, ſeizing him, held him faſt, 
till his guards ruſhing in diſpatched him, as they did the 
other two 4/jaffmms, who attacked: him at the ſame time. 
Saladin looked upon his eſcape, as being little leſs than 
miraculous, and became ſomewhat more placable' than 
he had been, to Al Saleh, ſince his laſt victory over him. 
During the ſiege of Aleppo, a little girl, the daughter of Nu- 
reddin, was preſented to him. He affected to receive her 
with great affection and aſked what he could do to pleaſe 
her, upon which ſhe immediately demanded the fortreſs of 
Azez, which Saladin accordingly ordered to be evacuated. 
But this ſtory is dark and ſeems to have been confounded, 
with an incident of the ſame nature, which happened ſome 
time after ;- nor is it indeed at all ſuitable to that infidel's 
character. For inſtead of ſo generouſly relinquiſhing his 


tion, by obliging him to yield up all his territories to him, 
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ting the city, and diſtrict, of Aleppo; and he even He ſub- 
ied 2 Saleb's name to be ſtruck Out of the public dues Sale 
rayers, the greateſt indignity that could be done to the ſon | 


ani. 

241 Nureddin. | 

* : of is treaty, as has been already hinted, ſeems to have 8 
e : been forwarded, by Saladin's deſire to be revenged for the 7 Th 
| he attempts made upon him by the Batani/s. For upon his apo 

f the raiſing the ſiege of Aleppo, he marched into the country 1 
adin the {/maelites, and after laying it deſolate, he laid ſiege to His ex- 
well Aaſſiat, their ſtrongeſt and moſt important place, ſituated pedition 
and upon that mountain, from which their prince has the ap- againſt the 
enter ellation of the old man of the mountain. This city and 1 
-d | fortreſs he took and demoliſhed, after puting moſt of the in- | 
„ he habitants to the ſword. Sinan, finding himſelf and his 

nces dominions thus upon the point of being ruined, : applied to 

of Haremi, Saladin's uncle, who undertook the mediation, and 


after Sinan had made his moſt humble acknowledgements, 
had for the attempts that his ſubjects had made againſt his 
Majeſty's life, Saladin was prevailed upon to pardon him, 
and even to take that monſter into his alliance. He then 
ly; made preparations for returning with his whole force into 
dn Egypt; where his preſence was extreamly neceſſary. Before 
he left Syria, he committed the government of Damaſcus, 
iſter and his principal concerns in that country, into the hands 
ifter of his brother Turan; and aboliſhed a tribute that was 
that exacted by the governor of Mecca, from the Pilgrims travell- 

ing from that city, giving in the place of it, a certain allow- 
nies ance in money and proviſions. Arriving with his army at 
the Cairo he found that an Egyptian, near Coptos, pretending to 
Was be David, the ſon of A Adid, the late Fatemite califf, had 
ere taken the field, at the head of ten thouſand Egyptians, who 


his regu- 
lations 


zan, declared in his favour ; but we are told, that eighty thouſand 
ml. of them were cut to pieces, by Saladin's troops, and 
ght amongſt others their leader. 

aſt, Saladin during all his ſucceſſes, expreſſed always the higheſt 


the veneration for Moſtadi, who ſtill continued to be califf of 

ne. Bagdad; and head of the Maſlem religion. He was how- Maffaal s 
an ever, ſometimes unfortunate, both in his miniſters and danger 
20 generals; and was obliged to put to death Adadoddin his and ad 


m. vizir. Dahiroddin his ſucceſſor, proved to be a man of great dreſs. 
u- virtue and abilities; but could not bear the inſolence of 
ler Kimar, Maſtadi's general, who ſeemed to act independently 
ale of his maſter. Kimar was ſenſible that the califf 's affections, 
of were alienated from him, and accuſing the vizir of having 
>, done him ill offices, he inveſted his houſe, with the califf's 
d, own guards. The vizir knew his danger, and eſcaped to 
ne Maſtadi's palace. He was followed even thither, by the 
I's eneral, at the head of his troops, who demanded the vizir's 
lis ife. Maſtadi ſaw his own, as well as his miniſters, danger 
a- from their inſolence; and ordering his palace gates to be 


, hut, he ſhowed himſelf from a balcony to the people, who 
2 were 
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were exceſſively tumultuous: 38 they hated the vizir, 2 
much as Kimar did. The appearance of the califf havin 
ſomewhat quieted their noiſe; Friends, and children”, ſaid 
he, © Kimar, has uſurped and abuſed my authority. You haye 
now before your eyes a freſh inſtance, with what indi. 
nity he treats me, and to puniſh him for it, I make 
vou maſters of all his riches, and effects, but will my. 
felf order the puniſhment of his perſon.” : | 
This ſpeech had the deſired effect, and A:zmar was obliged 
His de- to retreat with his guards from the palace to protect his own 
liverance, houſe, into which he threw himſelf. But the people of 
i Bagdad, who of all others in the Eaſt, were the moſt giddy 
| and venal, having the califf's authority on their fide, were 
not to be controuled. They forced the general to fly to 
Mawſel, where he ſoon after died, and in an inſtant 
| TRY Fee his houſe, of all his immenſe treaſure, and 
Wealth. ot | 
Maſiadi died in the year of the Hejra 575 ; and left behind 
and death. him, the character, common. to the princes of his houſe, 
Hej. 515, that of being juſt, gentle, liberal, even to a fault, com- 
A. D. paſſionate, and a munificent patron of letters. At the time 
4179. of his death, he is ſaid to have been thirty nine years of age, 
of which he reigned nine. That he was a prince of little or 
no ambition appears from the tranſactions of his califat, 
being ſcarcely mentioned by the Moſlem hiſtorians; tho 
be was, at the time of his death, no inconſiderable prince, 
and the undiſputed head of the Mahbometan religion. 
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Al Naſer the thirty-feurth calif- of the houſe of 
| | Al Abbas. FR | 
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He is ſuc- U PON Maſtadi's death, his ſon A! Naſer, was by the 
ceeded by em |. on application of his father's vizir, acknow- 
Naſer. ledged as califf; and received, as ſuch, the oaths of allegiance 
from the grandees of his court. He proved however, ex- 
treamly ingrateful to the.vizir. For he took into his par- 
ticular confidence one Majoddin, who ruled under him, 
with an authority little or nothing inferior to that of the 
Emirs Al Omra. This miniſter hated the vizir, and began 
his adminiſtration, with giving him up to the populace, 
who hated him alſo; and treated his dead body with inde- 
cencies, that only the loweſt of human brutes could have 
been guilty of. Najer, however, took care to keep Saladin 
on his fide, by ſending him his robe of inveſtiture, as his 
Sultan, or Emir Al Omra; which honour, tho' it was only 
an empty name, was conſidered by Saladin, as a mark of high 
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of the Moſlems. 


is time; becauſe the 
e and the califf of Bagdad. At the time that 


and ſubje& to a diſorder, which rendered him unfit for al 
buſineſs, at certain intervals during the remaining part o 
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ziſtinction, as it came from the hands of the ſovereign pontiff 
e proceed farther, it may be proper and neceſſary 
ie eee evoti of the airs of the Rate of the cruſade 
5 greatly intereſted the Moflems, 
G adin ſeized Damaſcus, Baldwin, the fourth, was king of „ 


. 5 o B 17 * 
zruſalem ; but he was not only an infant in his Sher 3 


f king of 


his life, at laſt terminated in a leproſy. Raymond the count Jeruſalem, 
of Tripoli, being his father's couſin german, and neareſt of 
kin to young Baldwin, was regent of the kingdom- during 
his minority. Raymond ſtood at nothing to gratify his 
ambition, and Chri/tian as well as Moflem authors agree that 
he entered into a convention with Saladin to remain neutral 
in all Saladin's conteſts with the Mahometan princes of the 
Faſt, This moſt certainly was a very fatal ſtep, for the 
intereſt of the Cruſaders ; becauſe Saladin having a vaſt ſupe- 
riority of abilities and genius, over all other Mæſems, ac- Neutrali- 
quired in the mean time, an extent of power and territory, ty of Ray- 
which brought on the ruin of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt, 2. 
The young king Baldwin, as he grew up, difcovered preat 4 
infirmities both in body and mind, weak and ſuſpicious, he 
dreaded Raymond, and likewiſe Bobemond the young prince 
of Antioch, perhaps not without reaſon. But he threw him- 
ſelf into the hands of one who was as weak, as the other was 
ambitious, this was Guy de Luſignan, third ſon to the Earl 
of March, in France. Baldiwin had a ſiſter who was widow 
to the marquis of Montſerat; and this lady, by his influence 
being married to Guy de Luſignan, aſſumed great authority 
in the affairs of a kingdom governed by ſo weak a prince. 
Baldwin by her influence, was eaſily prevailed upon to de- 
clare him regent of the kingdom, tho* Luſignan had no 
qualifications, to recommend him to ſuch a diſtinction. 
For Baldwin, weak as he was, finding Lufignar's incapacity. 
reſigned his own power to a nephew, another Baldwin, Baldavin's 
who was but five years of age, and had him crowned king of ſiſter Sy- 
Jeruſalem, This ene was done to give Sybilla his Billa fav- 
lifter, mother to the young king a ſway in the government; ours her 
but Raymond ſtill maintained himſelf in the regency. Sybilla huſband 
loved her huſband to diſtraction, and was prevailed upon Luſig aan. 
only by her affection for him to ſuffer her brother to abdicate 
his power. Laſignan tho? weak, was not without ambition, 
and being huſband to the mother of the king, he diſputed 
the regency, with the count of Tripoli. Milliam archbiſhop 
of Tyre, a prelate of infinite zeal, interpoſed in the diſpute; 
and compromiſed matters ſo, that the contending parties 
ſhould wait the event of an embaſly, to be ſent to Europe, 
tor a freſh ſupply of Cruſaders, The moſt proper perſon, 
who could be employed for this, was Heraclius, the 4270 

triarc 
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triarch of Feruſalem, who had been appointed ſo by th; 
pope, and in fact had more real power, than the king hin. 
ſelf. Along with him were joined the maſters of the temyl; 
and the hoſpital knights, inſtitutions which do not belong 


to Europe. to this part of our hiſtory to deſcribe. But this triumvirats 


at that time directed the affairs of the Chriſtians and Paleſting 
in the Holy Land. They ſet out for Europe, and explainel 
the purpoſe of their commiſſion to the ſeveral princes, why 


were moſt likely to aſſiſt them. But it happened, unfor: 


tunately for them, that the ſituation of affairs in Euro 

at that time, were extreamly critical; and did not admit 

of any prince, ſending an army to ſuch a diſtance. 
Their diſſentions and diſtreſſes were encreaſed by the 


reſentment xp ey Greekemperors, who lived at this period; 
as 


Death of 


the Greet 
Emperor. 


Policy of 
Manuel 
his ſon 
and 1uc- 
ceſſor; 


who cuts 
off the 
Cruſaders. 


{ill entertained /againſt the Cruſaders; to whom they wer 
equally enemies as to the Turks, The emperor Fohn Cy: 
nenus, had reigned with great glory; and having driven the 
barbarians out of Armenia, he intended to have reunite 
Antioch to his empire : but he was unfortunately killed, by 
an accidental wound from a poiſoned arrow. Upon his death 
bed, he nominated his youngeſt ſon Manuel, to ſucceel 
him; in prejudice of Haac his elder. anuel upon his ac- 
ceſſion renewed his operations againſt the barbarians in 4ju; 
with great ſucceſs : but underſtanding that freſh armies of 
Cruſaders, were preparing to march into Aſia, he formel 
private connections with the Sehutian Sultans, and other 
chiefs of the Turki//þ tribes; and even gave them intelligence 
from time to time of the motions of the Chriſtians, who took 
him for their friend. He had married the ſiſter in law of 
the German emperor, Conrad, who was at the head of the 
ſecond Cruſade ; and finding he could not prevent it from 
taking place, he was determined if poſſible, to make it mil- 
carry. As he was a moſt exquiſite diſſembler, he eaſily in- 


ſinuated himſelf into the confidence of Conrad, and he 


undertook to ſupply his troops, with proviſions, and guides 
upon their march. According to Chriſtian authors, he 
acted moſt villainouſly in all his engagements. He laid am- 
buſcades, either of his own troops or barbarians, in all the 
dangerous paſſes thro* which the Cruſaders were to march; 
by which, they loſt an incredible number of men ; and they 
found the gates of all the towns belonging to the Gree#s ſhut 
againſt them, nor could they procure ſubſiſtance, even for 
money. The Gree: emperor, is charged with ſtil] more 
deteſtable practices, for he is ſaid to have cauſed quick lime; 
and other poiſonous materials to be mingled in the flower 
made uſe of by the Germans, and the other Chriſtians, which 
carried them off by thouſands. To add to their misfortunes, 
Conrad himſelf was a raſh, tho' a credulous prince; and 
fuffered himſelf to be amuſed ſo much by the treacherous 
guides, ſent him by the Grez# emperor, in his march to 
Antioch, that they entangled him in the almoſt 1 
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defles of mount Taurus, and they were even artful enough 
to perſwade him to match without proviſions, under pre- 


tence that a day or two at fartheſt, would bring him into 
a moſt plentiful country. But after that, they made their 
eſcape, leaving the Chriſtians in the moſt dreadful diſtreſs, 


| ſurrounded; on all hands, by armies of barbarians and Gree#: : 


-yho flaughtered them without danger to themſelves, by 
the advantage of their fituasion. In ſhort, Conrad, after 
being wounded, eſcaped, with the greateſt dificulty, with 
not above the tenth part of his army, to the French camp. 

The other head of the Chri/tians, in this unfortunate ex- 
pedition, was Lewis King of France; who followed Conrad, 
at the head of another army, He paſſed, without moleſtation, 
thro' Auftria, and Hungary, but arriving upon the territories 
of the Gree# emperor, he was adviſed to be upon his guard. 
It may be proper here to remark, that the Chri/t:an writers, 
who charge, as they do, Manuel, with the . moſt horrid 
treachery, are very inconſiſtent with themſelves; or the heads 
of the expedition muſt have bcen ftrangely infatuated with 
zeal, and preſumption. For tho", every ep they proceeded, 
they had freſh proofs, that Manuel was openly, as well as 
ſecretly, their enemy; and tho' he even treated them, as 
well as their ambaſſadors, with great diſreſpect, yet they ſtill 
continued to truſt him ; and to be ruined by him. This 
was the more extraordinary, as they 'might, if they had 
united againſt him, with the greateſt eaſe, have driven him 
out of Conſtantinaople. Inſtead of that, Lewis proceeded to 
that capital, and Manuel, who was apprehenſive of his 
power, treated him with the higheſt marks of eſteem, and 
even affection. Lewis had, in his youth, been guilty of ſome 
crying cruelties, which had touched his conſcience ; fo that 
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it was eaſy for the famous Saint Barnard the French abbot, take Cone 
to over-rule all the remonſtrances of his moſt faithful ſtantinegli 


counſellors, and to inſpire the voung king, as well as the 
emperor, with a moſt furious deſire to taxe upon him the 
croſs. It ſeems to be incredible, but it is a moſt indiſpu- 
table fact, that ſuch was the influence Barnard had over the 
minds of his cotemporaries, that his appearance and looks, 
in a few months, brought 100,000 Germans to the field; 
tho” he preached to them in a language, of which they did 
not underſtand one word. Lewis did not yield in zeal, to 
the meaneſt, and moſt ignorant of his ſubjeQs. He was 
attended by the biſhop of Langres, a prelate of the ſtamp of 
thoſe times, eaten up with zeal ; tho”, if we are to give any 
credit to the Chriſtian writers of thoſe times, it might have 
been of great ſervice, had his advice been followed. For the 
Greek emperor, being extreamly earneſt, that the French 


ſhould evacuate his capital, Lewis ſummoned together his 


chief counſellors, to deliberate on the courſe he was to 
purſue. The biſhop of Zangres, oi any heſitation, 


Tor, Tx Was 
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was for their immediately making themſelves maſters of 
Conſtantinople; and very juſtly obſerved, leaving it behind 
them, in the hands of ſo dangerous a man, as Manuel was, 
their expedition could terminate only in their own ruin, 
His advice, tho' none of the moſt religious, was rejected; 
not from a principle of virtue, but of zeal : which would 
not ſuffer them to employ their arms in any other cauſe than 
and paſſes in that for which they had taken them up. They therefore 
over to Were, fatally for themſelves, prevailed upon to leave Con- 
Aa. lantinople; and the emperor, who was maſter of the moſt 
inſinuating addreſs, offered them his fleet to carry them over 
to Aſia; and ordered it to be given out, that if they did not 
make haſte, the Germans would enhance all the glory of the 
expedition; and that they had even taken Iconium from that 
Sultan. Thoſe reports gave ſuch a ſpur to the ambition, 
| and vanity of the French, that the king, with great part of 
forcedto his army, was landed on the Aſiatic ſide ; but the fhips re- 
make turning, under pretext of carrying over the remainder, the 
peace emperor ordered them all to be ſtopped, and to be plundered 
with Na- under frivolous pretences : neither would he ſuffer the king, 
and the troops that were with him, to be ſupplied with 
any proviſions, unleſs Lewis would comply with all his 
demands. Lewis was attended by his wife Eleanor of 
Guienne, who pretended to love him ſo, that ſhe would not 
leave him. He ſaw, but could not remedy his diſtreſs ; and 
he was obliged to make a treaty with the emperor, pro- 
miſing to carry.on no attempt, againſt any part of the Greet 
dominions : and that the French nobility, ſhould pay to bim 
the ſame kind of homage, which he alledged thoſe in the 
firſt Cruſade, had paid to his predeceſſor Alexius. The French 
king, and his court, were obliged to comply with thoſe 
conditions, mortifying as they were. The emperor how- 
ever taking care, which was no hard matter for him to do, 
that the French ſhould know nothing of the true ſtate of 
the German army, undertook to furniſh the French, with 
provifions, and guides on their march. A few days made 
them ſenſible of 4Zanuel's inſincerity, and happening to meet 
with a party of Germans, under Frederick of Swabia, after- 
wards the famous emperor Harbaraſa, they were no longer 
in doubt as to their fate, if they ſhould depend farther upon 
Manuel. They therefore directed their march towards 
Nice; where the German emperor was encamped, with the 


vue. 


pitiful remains of his army. A moving and melancholy 


interview enſued between thoſe two princes; but at laſt, 
they agreed to proceed in a body, between the ſea and 
Rejoins Phrygia, towards the Leſſer A/jp. Bat the Germans, by this 
Conrad. time, were ſo heartily tired of cruſading, that ee, the 
face of an army was left with Conrad; and he found he 
muſt either abandon his expedition, or ſerve under a king 
of France. He choſe the former, and took the opportunity 
of returning to Conſtantinople with the Greek noblemen, * 
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Pad been Tent as guides to Lewis, and who were now by 


him diſmiſſed, with vaſt diſdain and contempt. LZewris now 
purſued his march to Laodocea, and at laſt he ſtopt upon the 
banks of the famous Meander. which he propoſed to pals. 
But while he was making diſpoſitions for that purpoſe, he 
perceived both banks of the river lined with Turks; drawn 
up in ſuch excellent order, as rendered his paſſage extreamly 
difficult. He however at laſt effected it, after an obſtinate 
diſpute, in which the Turks were entirely defeated; and 
the French were ſuffered to proceed on their march, or 
rather, to entangle themſelves with freſh difficulties. For 
it is certain, that, tho' the Infidels were no match for the 
Cbriſtians, in a plain field where they could come to blows 
vet they had perhaps the advantage of them, in the manage- 
ment of the bow and arrow ; and by the thorough know- 
ledge they had of the country, they were always enabled to 
take ſuch poſts, as gave them the advantage of fighting at a 
diſtance. hen Lewis came into the defiles of Laodocea, 
he found himſelf obliged to divide his army; and, by the 
miſconduct of the general, who led the van, his rear, which 
he commanded himſelf, was attacked by the Turks, and ſo 
entirely defeated, that he was leſt without a man to fight by 
his ſide, He acted however with incomparable courage and 
addreſs, and climbing a rock, he defended it, againſt great 
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numbers of the Turks; who not. knowing his quality, left he is des 


him to go in queſt of plunder: at laſt he was delivered 
his van returning to his aid, and then he proceeded wit 
more caution, repulſing the enemies on all hands, till he 
arrived at Atteſia, on the coaſt of Pamphilia. By this time, 
his army were almoſt as tired as the Germans had been, of 


their expedition. Lewis, for ſome time, was amuſed by the 


Cree emperor's governor of Attelia, offering him ſhips, to 
ſhorten his march, and to carry his army by ſea, to Syria; 
but finding himſelf deceived, he was obliged to embark in a 
ſmall veſſel, and to leave his army to proceed by land, 
where the flower of them was loſt, by hunger, fatigue, and 


Y feated, 
h | 


the arms of the barbarians. Lerois, however, with his chief Arrives at 
attendants, and his queen, arrived at Antioch, which was then 4nticch. 


governed by Raymond. 


This prince, who was related to Eleanor, the French queen, His 


pretended love to her, and ſhe was ſo paſſionately fond of queen's 
Saladin, a young Turk, that their intrigue was no ſecret amours. 


even to the king himſelf. It is probable that Reymond's 
view in courting the queen, was to engage her io prevail 
with her huſtend to conquer for him Aleppo ; which lay ex- 


treamly convenient for his principality of Antioch. But Policy of 
eꝛbis being not only unprovided with every thing neceſſary Raymond 


for carrying on a ſiege, but greatly diſguſted with the queen's 


dehaviour, he precipitately left Autioch, and marched towards 


Jeruſalem : where the emperor Conrad was already arrived, 
a a pilgrim, almoſt ſingle, and unattended, LZewis was 
I 2 | preited 
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preſſed by the king of Feruſalem to this march, and with 


out ſuffering himſelf to be further amuſed on the road, was 


received in Feruſalem as a guardian angel. But proper. 
ty, in that country, as well as Be, was at the time we 
now treat of, greatly altered. The Chriſtians of the firſt 
cruſade, and their deſcendants, had many of them inter. 
married with the natives of the country, by which they very 
juſtly thought they had acquired a natural intereſt in the 
ſoil. It was not therefore, without ſecret heart burnings, 
that they ſaw new armies poured into their country; and 
the method followed to allay thoſe heart burnings, increaſed 
them. A great number of the German princes and prelates, 
hearing that Conrad was in 7eruſalem, repaired to that city; 
| and as there was the greateſt harmony between Conrad, and 
The the kings of France, and Feru/alem, it was refolved that a 
Chriftians general aſſembly of princes and prelates, ſhould be held at 
beſiege Prolembts, to concert the meaſures to be purſued againſt the 
Damaſcus common enemy. The aſſembly was very augult, and it 
buiin vain was reſolved to beſiege Damaſcus; and when taken, to give 
it to the Earl of Flanders. This reſolution proved fatal to 
the intereſts of the Chriſtians, who loft a great many 
men before the place, and, by the intrigues of the 


Chriſtian natives, were obliged to abandon their enter- 


Prize. | 

5 The cruſading princes, zealous, and credulous as they 

had been, could not be longer impoſed upon, or perſwaded 

to fight the quarrels of men, who, tho' Chriſtians, hated them 

as much as they did the Maſtems; and they ſaw there was no 

oſſibility of ſucceſs, by any union of the Chriſtian intereſt 

They 15 thoſe countries. In ſhort, the cruſaders, both French, and 
leave Pa- Germans, returned as faſt as they could to Europe; and were 


leſtine followed by the emperor and the king of France; who after 


his return, obtained a divorce from his wife. As to Saint 

Bernard, whoſe zeal in a ridiculous expedition, had ſacri- 

ficed almoſt half a million of Chriſtians, his intrepidity upon 

this occalion was amazing. He was now as much curſed 

all over Europe, as he had been before venerated. But 

5 ._ notwithſtanding the mortifying reproaches he cvery mo- 

Saint Ber- ment met with, from the friends and relations of thoſe who 

nard had periſhed, he juſtihed all he had done, by obſerving, that 
Mae - 3: "age } 

ame? his caſe was the very ſame with that of Moſes; who, by the 

fins of the people he led, had been prevented from making 

good his promiſe, of bringing them to the land flowing with 

milk and honey, The truth is, Otho Friſingenſis, brother to 

the emperor, and who was in this expedition, which he 

has deſcribed, has acknowledged, that the fins of the 

B55 apo- Chriſtians who undertook it, were of the moſt horrid and 

logy. infamous kinds. We have already ſcen, the great diſtreſſes 

of the Chriſtians, at the return of Conrad and Lewis to 

Europe; and have inſerted as much of their hiſtory, as was 


connected with our ſubject. a 
* : | ut 
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But it is greatly for our purpoſe, to mention that the Brave ac- 


Chriſtian writers of thoſe days, were ſo ſtrongly prejudiced tions of 
againſt Raymond, the prince of Antiach, and the other Chriſt- the Chrif- 
ian princes, who, by the means above mentioned, had ac- ans of 
quired a property in the Eaſt, that they have omitted many Paleſtire. 


brave actions they performed againſt the Infidels. This ap- 
pears from the Moſlem authors themſelves, who have ap- 
pealed to Saladin's own letters for what they advanced. 

For Saladin, whom we left in Egypt, having ſettled the af- 
fairs of that country, got together a prodigious army, at the 
head of which he marched againſt Paleſline, with an inten- 
tion to clear the Eaſt of the Chriſtians. Though this ex- 
pedition falls about two years more early, than the time 
we now treat of; that is, the acceflion of Naſer to the ca- 
fifat ; yet we could not regularly mention it ſooner. He 
arrived in Paleſtine, about the 24th of May 1177, according 


to our computation, and he was oppoſed by Arnold, whom 
the Moſlem hiſtorians call, the prince of Carac. But, 


according to the Chriſtian writers, his name was Renaud de 
Chattillon, and he was governor of the countries beyond 
Jordan, and lord of Sidon. This great warrior, at the head 
of the few Chri/tian troops that ſtill remained in the Eaſt, 
made wonderful efforts to keep the field againſt Saladin, 
till the ſucceſs of their patriarch's embaſſy in Europe could 


be known. Saladin advancing to A/cylon, or, according to 


others, to Romla, and not ſuſpeCting that the Chriſlians had 
any forces in the field to oppoſe him, had ſent out con- 
{iderable detachments to lay waſte the eſtates of the Chriſt- 
tans, But Renaud watched his opportunity, and attacked 


the barbarian in his camp. Takddin, one of Sgladin's beſt Who 

generals, being more upon his guard, oppoſed the Chri/t- gives 2 
zans, with great vigour, and at firſt obliged them to re- {ignal de- 
treat. But Renaud rallying his men, renewed the charge feat to 


with ſo much fury, that Tatioddin was killed upon the ſpot, 
and the wing he commanded was entirely cut in pieces; 
and had not Saladin betaken himſelf to a moſt percipitate, 
and indeed, ſhameful, flight, he muſt have fallen alive into 
the hands of the Chri/:ans, But the latter were not proof 
againſt the vaſt plunder of Saladin's camp, which he aban- 
doned to their poſſeſſion, and thereby favoured his eſcape. 
We are informed, by the Moſlem authors, that the whole 


Egyßtian army was cut off after this battle; for Saladin had 


not even been provident enough, to ſecure for himſelf a 
place of retreat : ſo that we are told, his army was follow- 
ed, and flain by the 1 through thoſe vaſt burning 
gr that ſeparate Pale/?1ne from E 
hriſiians could purſue, and kill them no longer, almoſt all 


of them periſhed for thirſt in thoſe dreary deſarts; before the 


could reach the inhabited * On the other hand, 
when the Chriſtians returned from the purſuit, they attacked 


Saladin's detached — with ſo much ſucceſs, that few, 
3 1 9 


gyßt; and when the. 


Saladin. 
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or none of them eicaped being either killed, or made pri. 
"FIR ſoners. Though the particulars of this battle have not been 
Saladin's ſo much as mentioned by the Chriſtian writers, yet nothin 
danger. could have been more glorious for Renaud, becauſe Saladin, 
in one of the letters I have taken notice of, mentions it as 
the greateſt check, and his deliverance the moſt wonderful of 
any he had ever received ; and concludes it, by obſerving to 
his brother Turan, that he was convinced, by the manner 
of hiseſcape, that God Almighty was about to employ him 
in other great deſigns; the language which the enthuſiaſts 
of all ages, have ever made uſe of. 
It was the middle of June before Saladin reached Cairo. 
The He left his Syrian affairs in great diſorder, through his late 
Chriſtians deſeat. His brother Turan, continued ſtil] his governor of 
in vain Damaſcus; and is ſaid to have been a great general. But the 
beſiege troops he had under him, were neither numerous nor well 
Hama, provided, and he had given himſelf up to the enjoyment of 
all the luxuries thoſe enchanting countries produce. In 
ſhort, the Chri/ans, believing that Turan was in no condi- 
tion to diſturb them, laid ſiege to. Hama, which was under 
the government of Haremi, Saladin's uncle, who was now 
old and infirm. All thoſe circumſtances encouraged Re- 
naud to form the ſiege of Hama; but he was ill ſupported, 
and after attacking it with vaſt vigour, for four days, he was 
obliged to draw off his troops towards Harem. | 
This place, which was very ſtrong, belonged to the prin- 
and Ccipaliry of Aleppo, where Saleh, the great Nureddin's ſon, 
Harem, ſtill continued to reſide. But Harem had been taken poſlet- 
ſion of by Cama/h, Saleh's firſt miniſter, wha was then a pri- 
ſoner, by his maſter's orders, for abuſing his authority. 
Harami had died the very day that the Chr:i/ians had raiſed 
the ſiege of Hama; and Saleb's affairs were, at that time, 
in great diſorder. He produced his miniſter in irons, be- 
fore the gariſon of Harem, but they refuſed to deliver it up 
to Saleh's order, for which Camaſb, whom they refuſed like- 
wiſe to obey, under went the torture, and was put to death 
before their eyes. Renaud ayailed himſelf of thoſe favour- 
able circumſtances, and ſummoned Harem to ſurrender to 
him; but he had no better ſucceſs than Saleh had; and he 
was obliged to form a ſiege of the place, which continued 
for four months; ſo that the inhabitants muſt haye been ob- 
liged to ſurrender it, when Saleh, prevailed upon them, for a 
ſum of money, to put it into his hands, rather than ſuffer 
it to fall into thoſe of the Chriſlians. This being agreed to, 
the garriſon admitted a body of Saleh's troops, under one 
Serkhac, one of his father's mamluks, or ſlaves, into the 
| place, of which Serthac was made governor. — 
Renaud This miſcarriage did not diſcourage Renaud, who ſoon 
invades after formed a project, worthy of his high courage; which 
Medina. was that of ſurpriſing the city and territory of Medina. To 
carry this project into execution, it was neceſſary, he ſhould 
| hs ; +> 77 eemmnnicate 
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communicate it to the native Chriſtians of Syria and Pale/- 
tine, ſome of whom diſcovered it to Azzoddin, the gover- 
nor of Damaſcus. This Azzoddin was a kind of a deputy 
to Turan, Saladin's brother; who had gone to take poſſeſ- 
fion of the government of Balbec, which he had prevailed 
with Saladin to confer upon him. But as he was a brave, 
and a vigilant general, he choſe to prevent Renaud; and he 
immediately fell into his territories, with a ſtrong body of 
forces, which obliged Renaud to give over his great Jef. 
In the mean while, according to the Moſlem authors, Sa- 
ladin, who remained ſtill in Egypt, had not yet recovered rhe 
great defeat that had been given him, by Renaud; and his 
dominions, in Syria and Egypt, being laid waſte, by peſti- 
lence and famine, he was unable, for two years, to under- 
take any thing of importance againſt the Chriſtians in Pa- 
leſtine, whoſe affairs were then in a moſt deplorable condi- 
tion. According to European authors, the patriarch He- 


raclius, was a man very ill fitted for the bufineſs for which 


he went; which was to re- unite the princes of Europe, to 
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undertake a freſh cruſade. The king of Sicily was then at Bad ſtate 


war with the Gree# emperor; and the emperor Frederick of the 


Barbaroſa, was embroiled with the pope; and even the pope affairs of 
had ſo much upon his hands in Europe, that he could not the Ci 
give the ſame attention his predeceſſors had done, to the 7;an; in 


affairs of the Holy Land. | 
The maſter of the temple of Feruſalem, who was joined 
in the embaſſy with the patriarch + and the great maſter of 
the Hoſpitalers, dying during the voyage, the ſurviving am- 
baſladors proceeded to France, where they found 


Europe. 


hilip The patrĩ- 


Auguſtus, a young, but a politic and ambitious prince, upon arch ap- 
the throne. He was embroiled with Henry the Second, of plies to the 
England, ſo that notwithſtanding all the nauſeous adulation, Chri/ian 
paid him by the ambaſſadors, they could not prevail upon princes 


him to engage perſonally. in the expedition. They there: there. 


fore paſſed over to England, where they thought themſelves 
more ſecure with Henry the Second. That prince, in right 
of his father Foulk de Anjou, had a claim of inheritance 
upon the crown of Feruſalem himſelf ; and his ordering the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to be put to death, was thought 
to have rendered him entirely ſubſervient to the ſee of Rome. 
But though he treated the ambaſſadors with great marks of 
diſtinction, and even ordered the affair to be debated in par- 
liament, he excuſed himſelf for engaging perſonally in the 
expedition; though he ſaid, he was willing to advance a ſum 
of money towards it. It was eaſy for the patriarch to ſee, 
that Henry, in fact, was jealous of Philip; but inftead of 
endeavouring to win him over, by gentle means, he treated 
him with language that would have diſgraced the meaneſt 


of the vulgar. 
without ſucceſs, the Chri/tiens there, were ſtruck with de- 
I 4 ſpair, 


Heraclius being thus obliged to return to the Holy Land, 
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Without pair. Zaldwin the Fourth, by this time, was dead, and the 
ſucceſs. young king Baldwin the Fifth, did not long ſurvive him; hav- 
ing been poiſoned, as is ſaid, either by Raymond the prince of 
Tripolis, or by his own unnatural mother Sybilla, that ſhe 
might make way for her huſband eren to the throne, 
Raymond, who, notwithſtanding the hatred which Baldioin 
the Fourth bore towards him, had been by him left regent of 
the kingdom, to the excluſion of Lu/zgnan, his brother-in- 
law; and Raymond, upon that, and his conſanguinity, found— 
ed a claim to the throne; as being the male heir, in which 
he was ſupported by the body of the people, who had a great 
opinion of his abilities. The nobility, on the other hand, 
declared for Sybilla, but they could not brook any depend. 
ance upon Luſignan; whom they knew to be a weak prince, 
and who was a ſtranger amongſt them. Alfred de Thoron, 
the huſhand of Jabella, the youngeſt lifter of Sybilla, was 
TLufignan propoſed by many to be king; but he declined it; and 
crowned Sybilla, who had as much art, as ſhe had g ffection for her 
king of huſband, gained over to her intereſt the patriarch, and tha 
Jeraſalem great maſters of the Temple and the Hoſpital; who were, in 
fact, the heads of the church and the army; and before it 
was well known that the young king was dead, her huf- 
band and ſhe were crowned ; to the aſtoniſhment of the no+ 

bility, and the. people. | | 
Saladin had excellent intelligence of all that paſſed amongſt 
the Chriſtians, We are told, that an Engliſh knight of the 
Temple, one Saint Albin, offered him his ſervice, and to 
convince him of his ſincerity, he turned. Mabometan; and 
was entruſted by Saladin, with the command of ſome troops, 
with whom he undertook to ſurprize Feru/alem itſelf, and 
| we are informed, he was defeated and killed in the attempt. 
Apoltacy But the great dependance of Saladin, was upon the count of 
ot count Fripoli, who, upon Luſgnan's being raiſed to the throne 
Raymond of Feruſalem, had retired to his own dominions. He then, 
according to the Moſlem, as well as Chri/tian authors, en- 
tered into a negotiation with Saladin, but what the articles 
were, do by no means appear. It is certain that, about the 
ſame time, died Saleh, the ſon of Nureddin, who nominated 
his couſin Azz:ddin, the prince of Maw/e!, for his ſucceſſor, 
Soon after Amadoddin, who was likewiſe of the Zenki fa- 
mily, came into the poſſeſſion of Aleppo, by a convention 
with Azzoddin, who received Sanjar in exchange. TE 
But the princes of the Zenki family, having the greateſt 
reaſon to be jealous of Saladin, invited the Chri/tians to en- 
Mess ter into a confederacy againſt him; and this negotiation, 
and Chri/- probably, by the information of Raymond, came to the know- 
#:Gns5 UE Jedge of Saladin, who remained ſtill at Cairo. Upon this, 
the politic barbarian put himſelf at the head of a great 
army, and concluded a treaty with the emperor of Con/tan- 
tinople, and prepared to ſet out from Cairo for * 
F. | 2 
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he was poſſeſſed with the moſt melancholy apprehenſions, 
that he never ſhould ſee it again, on account of the meanin 
of certain verſes, prefented him by a poet ; and that a 


bis court condoled with him. Though this is a fact of 


The Moſlem authors inform us, that when he left Carre, 


little importance, yet it ſerves to confirm the character of Superſti- 
ſuperſtition, which we have given to this mighty canqueror. tion of 
It appears from hiſtory, that the troops he brought into the galadin 


field, upon this occaſion, were raw, and undiſciplined; but 
aladin knew well how to exerciſe them. | 

His firſt motions were direCted to break the confederacy 
formed againſt him, by the princes of the Zenłi family. He 


arrived at Damaſcus, where he appointed his general ren- His 


dezyous, about the middle of February, While he was progreſs 


upon his march, he was oppoſed by the brave Raymond, 
which gave Fark, one of his generals, an opportunity of 
ſurpriſing a defenceleſs caſtle, belonging to Renaud, and of 
ravaging all that part of the country where it lay. All Sala- 
in's towering ſchemes were now in danger of been cruſhed. 
He had laid "AM to the antient Berycus, then called Bayrut; 
but was unſucceſsful in his attacks, and was obliged to re- 
turn to Damaſcus, with an intention to make himſelf maſter 
both of Aleppo and Mawſel ; but he was bravely oppoſed, 
by the princes of the Zenk: family. For though, about the 


middle of May, he brought a vaſt army before Aleppo, and He 


* 


attacked it for three days very furiouſly, yet he was ob- ſieges 


liged to raiſe the ſiege with great loſs. He then applied 
himſelf to ſow diſſentions amongſt the heads of the confe- 
deracy againſt him; in which he was more ſucceſsful than 
he was in oppoſing it. For the prince of Harem being 
jealous of the prince of Mawſe!'s power, was detached 
from the alliance; and joined his forces with Saladin; who, 
by his affiftance, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities of 
importance; and about the 11th of 7uly, he formed the ſiege 
of Mawel. i 


A leppo, 


It appears from Moflem authors, that Naſer, the califf of and Mau- 


Bagdad, ſought to avail himſelf of the confuſion of the times; /* N 


and had formed ſome pretentions upon Aleppo, in which he 


was defeated. The princes of the houſe of Zenli, upon 
| Saladin's preparing to act againſt them, likewiſe invited him 


jnto the confederacy, but he declined it; and he ſeems to 
have acted all along, as the creature of Saladin. He how- 
ever, ſtill kept up the badges of his ſupremacy as califf, by 
ſending to that Sultan, and the princes of his family, robes of 
honour, from time to time. It appears, that Maruſel was, 
at this time, one of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt cities in all the 
Laſt, and it is ſaid to have been built upon the ſame ſpot 
where the antient Nineveh ſtood. Its garriſon was com- 
poſed, both of horſe and foot, and Axzoddin, who had not 
yet reſigned the poſſeſſion of it, was extremely beloved by 
the inhabitants, Azz2ddin however, being apprehenſive of 

| Saladin's 


— 
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Saladin's power, made an effort to prevail upon him to raif 
the ſiege; for he ſent his own mother, with the daughter 

"Mm of Nureddin, and a great many ladies, and noblemen of if. 
Flis in- tinction, to beg that he would deſiſt from his undertaking, 
gratitude. Saladin, tho? he deſired the ladies to fit down in his tent, 

/ and behaved to them with an aukward civility, ye 
was ſo far from granting their requeſt, that he made 
diſpoſitions for continuing the ſiege more vigorouſly than 
ever. * 3 
_ Upon the return of the ladies to Matuſel, the inhabitant 
were exaſperated to the laſt degree, at Saladin's ingratitude, 
to the daughter of Nureddin; (of whom we have related! 

like adventure before, tho' probably it is the ſame with this) 
and reſolved to defend the place to the laſt extremity. Ay 
the city was very large, it was with ſome difficulty that he 
could compleatly inveſt it on the eaftern fide of the Typri, 
where the inhabitants frequently attacked and defeated his 
troops. This obliged him to change his manner of pro. 
ceeding, and to endeavour to cut off all communication 

| between the city and the Tygris; by which alone it wa 
ſupplied with water. But the courage of the inhabitants 

Remark- defeated this expedient likewiſe ; and his army was greatly 


able de- weakened by their frequent ſallies: and at laft a very ridi. 


Fence of culous accident convinced him they were not to be ſubdued, 


the Maw: For in one of their ſallies, a Mauſelite having loſt his ſword 


ſelites. in the conflict, pulled off an iron ſhod ſhoe, with which 

0 he attacked Jawalli, one of Saladin's beſt officers, and 

wounded him ſeverely in the breaſt, The party being re- 

pulſed, Jawalli called for the ſhoe, which had been left in 

the field of battle, and carried it to the Sultan; to whom he 

declared that he was determined to have no farther concern 

in the ſiege, where he was treated with ſuch an indignity, 

the ſiege as being attacked with old ſhoes, In ſhort Saladin, not- 

Failed. withſtanding all his experience and courage, was obliged to 
52>." * |, ralle the Mege- | 3 „ 

i From Mawſel, Saladin marched againſt Sanjar, which he 

Soladiu? took by aſſault, on the ſecond of September; but he ſent 

Park #5 the garriſon, under an eſcort to Mauſel. He then took the 

* ally important city of Naſbin; and in the ſame campaign made 

ud Pro- himſelf maſter,of Edeſſa, and Rata; but wherever he went 

Frets. he deſtroyed the territories of the Chriſtians with fire and 

fword, and gave themſelves no quarter. He acquired all 

thoſe fucceſſes, and many others, more by his addreſs, and 

the force of his money, than by his arms; for he found 

means, in a manner, to diſſolve the confederacy that had been 

formed againft him. The prince of Matuſel, upon this, was 

joined by the prince of Allat, in Armenia; whoſe ſubjects 

feem to have been Chriſtians. But after the confederate 

army was brought into the field, Saladin found means to 


5 detach the. Armenian from his allies, which entirely defeated 


the ends of their union. He then formed the ſiege of * 
8 an 
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Tae nd took it in eight days time, giving the plunder of it 

gite to one of his generals, and the government of it to ano- 
dil. ner. Rs . 

king. ont were the arts, and ſuch the conduct, by which this 

tent, reat emperor cloſed this campaign, ſo much to his glory. 
yet Nor was he leſs fortunate by his brother Sazf, who reduced 

made to his ſubjection the rich country of Zaman, or the Happy 
than WW Irabia; where he found immenſe treaſures; all which he 


poſſeſſion of by fraud and treachery. Saladin however, 


4 t | : : 
tantz midlt all his ſucceſſes, was not without his checks. The Expedi; 
rude, WW brave Renaud had been able to nt out forme ſhips, on the tion of 
ted 1 Red Sea, on board of which, he put a number of land forces; Renaud, 
this) he then left part of his little fleet to block up Aila, a conſide- EN, 
As WW 3:ble maritime city belonging to Saladin, upon the fame coaſt. 


. Malec, Saladin's brother, was, at that time, his governor of 
eri Zeypt ; where he and all the Mylems, were amazed at ſeein 
his BY the Chri/t:an flag upon the Red Sea. He appointed one Lulu, an 
pro- Wi excellent fea officer, to the command of the Egyptian marine 
tion and Lulu foon failed with-a fleet, which defeated that of the 
was WW Chriſtians, before Aila. But, in the mean time, Renaud had againſt 
ants landed his ſoldiers out of his other diviſion, and advancing Mecca ang 
atly up the country of Hejaz, he is accuſed, by the Moſlem au- Medina. 
1ci- thors, of having put a great many Mahometan pilgrims to | 
ied, the ſword ; of threatening to deſtroy the holy temple of 
ord Mecca, and to take, by ſtorm, both that city and Medina. It 
ich appears, from the beſt teſtimonies, that he probably would 
and have ſuccceded in all he propoſed, had not the want of water 
re- obliged him to return to his ſhips : the Moflem writers ſay, 
in but with no appearance of probability, that the ſquadron 
be under him was likewiſe defeated by Lulu. It is certain, 


ern however, that the latter made a moſt inhuman uſe of his 
ty, victory, by putting to death, in cold blood, all the priſoners 
Ot» who fell into his hands. This expedition, ſo glorious for 


to Renaud, as I apprehend, has been omitted by the Chri/- 
tian writers; a freſn proof of their inaccuracy and preju- 


he dice. | | 

nt The alliance between the houſe of Zenk:, and the prince Hej. 579. 
he of Aleppo, ſeems ſtill to have ſubſiſted; and the next cam- A D. 

de paign was opened by the joint operations of their armies: 1183. 

nt againſt ſeveral] places belonging to Saladin, or his friends, but | 

nd with no great ſucceſs. Upon this, Saladin reſolved, once 

all more, to form the hege of Aleppo, which fome have miſtaken 

nd for a Chriſtian city; and on rhe twenty ſecond of January Saladin 


1d ne took Tel Kaled, an important poſt in the neighbourhood again 
en of that city, and four days after he opened the ſiege. Amad- beſieges 
as gain, the prince of Aleppo, was then in the place, the chief Aleppo. 
ts ſtrength of which Jay in the citadel ; which Amadoddin had 
te fortified very ſtrongly. But Amadoddin, who, notwith- 
0 ſtanding his alliance with the Christians, and his averſion to 
d Saladin, was a good Meſlem, ſeeing himſelf now unſup- 
'y ported by che Anti family, and cxpoſed to all the rage of 

| IM „„ | Sala din, 
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Saladin, whoſe arms had now penetrated into Galile itſelf 
begun to entertain ſome thoughts of an accommodation: 
eſpecially as the Chriſtians had returned home, to defend 
their own dominions. He was the more diſpoſed to this 
as his principal officers diſliked his alliance with the Chris. 
ians; and as Saladin was at great pains to convince all the 
princes in the Moſlem intereſt, that he had no other viey, 
than to unite them all againſt the enemies of Mahon. 
Amadoddin therefore, employed one of his officers, upon: 
private treaty with Saladin; who ſhewed no averſion to an 
which is accommodation, tho* his brother was mortally woundel 
given up during the ſiege: which was continued with vaſt vigou, 
to him, After ſome interviews, about the middle of February, 1 
convention was concluded between Saladin, and Amadediin; 
by which it was agreed, that the latter ſhould yield up the 
citadel of Aleppo, but ſhould remain in on of all 
his treaſures and effects; and that, in exchange for Ab, 
he ſhould receive from Saladin, the cities of Sanjar, Naſtin, 
Kabur, Rakka, and Saruj, -in Meſopotamia; and that he 
js wr ſerve, with his troops, under Saladin, whenever re- 
_ quired. | | 

Nothing of this negotiation was known in public, till Sal 
din's troops peaceably took poſſeſſion of the citadel, and then 
the citizens, upon application to Saladin, were received into 
his protection, and confirmed in all their poſſeſſions, having 
_ firſt taken an oath of allegiance to him. But when the 
by capitu- capitulation which Amadoddin had made with Saladin came 
lation. to be known, his ſubjects of Aleppo could not refrain from 
Amaded- giving him the moſt opprobrious language, ©* You aſs,” ſaid 
ain re- they in their eaſtern ſtrain, *© you have ſold your cream for 
proached ſkimmed milk.” In fact, the bargain was diſadvantageous 
on the part of Amadoddin, becauſe Saladin had diſmantled all 
the cities he had ceded by the capitulation. But Saladin 
ſtrove to make Amadoddin amends bh a profuſion of com- 
pliments he paid him. He made preſents of robes of ſtate 
to him and all his chief miniſters and generals, and in return 
accepted of an invitation to a magnificent entertainment 
iven by Amadoddin in his tent; but in the midft of the 
eſtivity Saladin was told that his brother Moluc was dead of 
Complaiſ- the wound he had received. Saladin ſo tenderly loved this 
ance of brether, that he was often heard to ſay, that Aleppo was too 
Saladin. dearly purchaſed ſince it had coſt his life. But he would not 
i diſturb the mirth of the entertainment by publiſhing the 
melancholy news, and whiſpered one of his officers to take 

care that the body ſhould be privately interred. 
Saladin having gained the favourite end, he had ſo long 
aimed at, he extended his conqueſts far and near, over 
all Syria. The governor of Harem refuſing to ſurrender 
He takes that fortreſs, the garriſon ſent him in chains to Saladin; and 
Haren. put themſelves under his command: and its — "I 
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followed by the ſtrong fortreſs of 4zaz ; the prevailing 
. Mt" the * being, that they muſt otherwiſe 
fall under the power of the Chriſtians. Saladin then ap- 
pointed his ſon Gazz, to the government of Aleppo, which, 
next to Damaſcus, he prized, as the faireſt jewel of his 
crown; and in order to make, if poſſible, the campaign 
deciſive, he ſent for powerful reinforcements from Egypt, 
and his other countries, under his brother Ade/. He then, 
according to the Chriſtian authors, made diſpoſitions for 
executing the plan he had concerted with Raymond earl of 
Tripoli; who, according to the ſame authors, had actually 
offered to renounce Chriſtianity, and embrace Mahometan- 
in. But this is againſt all the evidence of common ſenſe. 
For tho? it is more than probable, that Saladin, and he, had 
an underſtanding, if not a treaty together, yet it is plain, 
that it was upon ſuch terms, as ſhould leave Raymond in Conjec- 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power; which could not be ture about 
Saladin's intention. For every ſtep he took was a demon- Raymond. 
ſtration, that he intended to retake Feru/alem, and drive 
the Chriſtians out of the Eaſt. For this purpoſe, he had 
again and again, attemped to take the important city of 
1 Carac; which in a manner cut off the communication, 
þ between Syria, and Egypt, and belonged to Renaud. But 
nen tho' he and his generals had, vigorouſly, attempted to take 


Into the place, with very ſtrong armies, they were ſtil] baffled 
* before it. But after the taking Azaz, Saladin paſſed the 
I Jordan, burnt Beiſan, drove the troops of the Templars, and 
* Hoſpitalers out of the field, and once more beſieged Al Carac. 
10 It does not appear, that he was preſent in perſon, at the 4/ Carae 
Foy opening the ſiege, the care of which he committed to Arſlan; beſieged 


a general he had ſent for out of Egypt, and who attacked the in vain 
al place very vigorouſly. Meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
** the Chriſtiant had time to reaſſemble their troops, and they 


vs encamped at Wali, a place in the neighbourhood, with 

*. an intention to give Arflan battle, and to raiſe the ſiege. 

* aladin was at this time at Damaſcus, where the fame of 

ent bis power, and his zeal againſt the Chriſtians, brought 

hi ambaſſadors, and many ſovereign princes, from all parts of — 

| of the oem world, to congratulate him, or to court his 94/2473 


alliance. Saladin, who was now attended by his favourite Scat 


1 fon, whom he had made governor of Aleppo, received them Pomp. 
not all, with great kindneſs; provided they had no connections 


the with the Chriſtians, and would enter into no communication 
1d with thoſe who had. Accordingly, the princes of Fazzr, 
| and Arbel, renounced even the connections they had formed 


ng with the prince of Matuſel, becauſe of his correſpondence. 
** with the Chriſtians; and were received into alliance with 
de aladin, who appeared now in great glory. But he no 
al ſooner underſtood, that the. Chri/tians were in motion to 


738 raiſe the ſiege of Al Carac, than he put himſelf at the head 
1d of a freſh body af troops, and, paſſing the Jordan, he en- 
2 | 8 | camped 
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He is ob- camped at Ma Ain, either to cover the ſiege; or to gf 


liged to 
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battle to the Chriſtians; but he ſucceeded in neither df hit 


raiſe the deſigns, tho' Arſlan had taken the lower town of Al Cara 
fiege of For the Chriſtians having thrown a ſtrong reinforcement of 
Al Carac. men and proviſions into the place, he thought fit tg 


evacuate the lower town, and to raife the ſiege. He then 
marched into the open country, which he ravaged with his 
uſual cruelty ; and put to the ſword all the Chr:/tzans he met 
with. Whenever he came to an open place, belongin 

to the Chri/tians, he entered and deſtroyed it; but was unable 
to take the citadel of Nablos. After of unmanly exploit 
he returned, as it were, in triumph, to Damaſcus ; and gave 
orders for driving the troops of Maw/el out of the territories 
of his new ally, the prince of Arbel; which was effected; 
After this, 4 Naſer, the califf of Bagdad, endeavoured ty 
reconcile Saladin, and Azzoddin, the prince oi Maw/el ; but 


in vain: for Saladin would hear of no accommodation, unleſy 


Axxoddin would renounce all correſpondence with the 
Chriſtians. This, perhaps, was only a pretenee, to lower the 
extream deſire he had to make himſelf maſter of Axxoddin 
capital. Under pretence therefore of the hoſtilities Axzud. 
din's army had committed, againſt the prince of Aklat, he 
again laid fiege to Maw/el; in which he was afliſted by 7 


large army formed of the troops of his confederates, or rather. 


tributaries; for he now declared himſelf to be at the head of 
the Moſlem intereſt, and exacted great deference, and marks 
of reſpect, from them, even to the putting them under an 
arreſt, if he thought they failed in either. 25 

The Sehukian . of Rum, ſo called from his empire 
being conquered from the Greeks, or, as the Turks uſed to 
term them, the Romans, was the moſt independant, at this 
time, of all the Maſſem princes. His name was Kilij Ar/an, 
and being jealous of Saladin, he was prevailed upon by 
Azz;ddin, to ſend an embaſſy to that Sultan, to inform him, 
that if he did not deſiſt from his enterprize againſt Maw/el, 
a general confederacy of all the Mofiem princes would be 
formed againſt him. Saladin laughed at this menace, 
which he knew to be falſe, and proceeded in the ſiege; in 


which making but little progreſs, he raiſed it, in order ta 


make himſelt maſter of Allat, the prince of which was juſt 
dead. But being diſappointed in that project, he turned his 
arms againſt Mayabarakin, and then returned to the ſiege of 
Aawſel. By this time, Aꝝgaddin, ſenſible that he could not 
{ingly withſtand S$2/adin's power, applied to him for terms; 
which Saladin, who had failed fo often in his. attempts upon 
A1awyel, very readily granted. By this treaty, ſeveral cities, 
and territories, were ceded to Saladin, who gave Axzoddin, 
who continued to govern Matuſel, ſome territories in return. 
It was likewiſe agreed, that the Sultan ſhould be prayed for 
in all the moſques of Matoſel, and its territories ; and that the 
public money ſhould bear his name. By the two laſt — 
. | | | 
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t is plain that Saladin, by this 8 became ſovereign of 
Mnyel. About this time, Saladin fell ſo dangeroully ill of æ 
fever, that he was dae e retire to Haran, where his 
life was diſpaired of. His nephew Mohammed, the ſon of 
the famous Shairacub, then governor of Hens, upon this, 
formed ſome intrigues with the principal lords of Damaſcus, 
o render himſelf governor of that city. But Saladin reco- 
vering his health, by the aſſiſtance of an able phyſician, 
brought to him by his brother, no fooner was informed of 
Hobammed's practices, than he ordered him to be poiſoned ; 
notwithſtanding the vaſt obligations he lay under to his 
father, It is further 1 that the charge againſt 
Mhhammed was all a fiction, to colour his ſeizing all his 
teafute and effects, which he did, tho” he pretended to 
jeave the government of Hems to his ſon Jſadoddin, à child 
of twelve years old; and in the hands of tutors, appointed 
dim by Saladin. It is ſaid that, after Saladin had ſeized upon 
Mihammed's effects, he ordered Aſadoddin to attend him; and 
he aſked the boy, how far he had advanced in his reading 
the Kiran. Upon which he readily anſwered, I am come, 
fir, to that paſſage, which ſays, that they who unjuſtly take 
from an, orphan, his inheritance, ſhall ſwallow down living 
fames, and broil in endleſs torments.” This treatment of 
the ſon, and grandſon of a man who had been more than 
a father to Saladin, whoſe ſiſter Mohammed had likewiſe 
married, is a freſh inſtance of that unjuſt partiality, with 
which the memory of this tyrant has been treated by 
biſtorians; and the rather, as the facts we have related, 
are admitted, by his greateſt admirers, to have been true, 
By ſome ſurmiſes which have dropt from the pens of 
Chriſlian, as well as Moſlem, authors, it appears as if Renaud 
had forced Saladin to conſent to a ceſſation of arms; but upon 
what terms, or within bounds is not ſaid. We are only 
told that, in the beginning of this campaign, that active 
prince had intercepted a large caravan of pilgrims travelling 
to Mecca, and had carried into captivity all whom he did 
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not put to the ſword. When Saladin heard of this, he broke of Mel 


into a terrible paſſion, accuſed Renaud of having violated 


the truce, and ſwore, if he ever took him, he would cut off pilgrims 
his head with his own hand. But there is no neceſſity for _— 


us to ſuppoſe, that the barbarian required any additional 
motive for this inhuman reſolution, which he afterwards 
moſt faithfully performed ; or indeed that any engagement 
farther than that formed between him and Raymond, whom 
perhaps he might think Renaud's ſuperior, ſubſiſted between 
bim and Renaud. As Raymond's treaty, therefore, with Saladin 
was kept a ſecret, Renaud could not be guilty of breaking 
It : tho I perceive that the Chriſtian authors make mention 
pf another Renaud, in their army, who was ſuſpected of 
laving a correſpondence with. Saladin. f f 
Early 
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Hej. 583. Early in the year 1187, Saladin took the field with all tha 
A. D. forces he could muſter. If we are to believe the Chr;jtiay 
1187. authors, Raymond, by an excellent train of diſſimulation, had 
Saladin's by this time reconciled himſelf to the king of Zeru/alem, the 
intrigues patriarch, and the other Chriſtian nobility there, by pre. 
with Ray- tending to abjure all his connections with Saladin. But we 
mond ex- are told that, in the mean time, he pointed out to the har. 
amined. barian, the method how to conquer the kingdom of Jeraſalm; 
A piece of treachery very unlikely to be true, if he had him. 
ſelf an eye upon that crown. It is therefore much mare 
probable, that, ſeeing the danger with which the kingdom 
was threatened bySaladin's power, he became a real penitent, 
and broke off all correſpondence with the Trfidels and 
very ſtep of his after conduct, ſhows that to have been the 

Cale. Se OS | | 
Saladin had then in the field above ninety thouſand foot, 
and a proportionable number of horſe, which were as many 
troops as that ruined country could ſubſiſt; but he never 
had been, before, at the head of ſo many good ſoldiers. His 
daladin's firſt operation was to block up 41 Carac, in order to proted 
army. the. pilgrims travelling to Mecca. He then ſent a large de- 
tachment, under his ton Malec, to lay waſte all the county 
about Ptolemais, called by the Turks Acca, which he did 
with inſpeakable rapaciouſneſs ; and that diſtrict being les 
exhauſted than the neighbouring ones, he returned to his 
father with a vaſt booty. Upon the return of the caravan 
in ſafety, Saladin moved to Aſotara, where he was joined by 
all the detachments he had ſent 6ut; and particularly by the 
troops of Mawſe!l. He then made a general rendezvous of 
all his army, which he marched towards the lake of 
59 ts near which he pitched his camp, about the end of 
Ry « . 

= In the mean while, as it was now plain that Saladin's in. 
He be- tention was to beſiege Tiberias, a city of the utmoſt con- 
ſieges ſequence to the Chriſtians, a great council was held at Je 
Tiberias. ruſalem, to deliberate how they were to proceed, The 
| princeſs Eſclina, who had brought to Raymond, whom ſhe 
| married, the principality of Galle, of which Tiberias was 4 
5 part, was then in that city; which by all accounts was but 
poorly garriſoned. The king of FJeriſalem's council were 
divided in opinion. As Tiberias could not he relieved, but 
by bringing a great army into the field, which mult be drawn 
forth from other garriſons, ſome thought it beſt not to 
attempt the relief of the place, ſince it might bring ona 
battle, that muſt give all Palęſtine to Saladin, if he was vic. 
torious; whereas, by keeping upon the defenſive, fatigue and 
A reſolu- heat muſt ruin his troops; while they, the Chr iſtians, hada 
tion is fair chance of receiving reinforcements from Europe. Ray: 
taken to 79nd, on the other hand, repreſented, the indelible diſgrace 
raiſe the that muſt attend their abandoning a princeſs, to the mercy 
ſiege. of barbarians, and bow unlikely it was, if Tiberias 75 oy 
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elieved, that any other place durſt ſtand out againſt them; 
he added, they were able to bringinto the held a force which, 
former experience told them, muſt be ſuperior to the bar- 
barous, undiſciplined troops of the Lidel, however numerous 
they were. : . : x 

aymond was ſeconded in his opinion by many of the 
aſſembly, and particularly by four ſons of Eſchina, of a 
former marriage; and got upon his ſide, even Sybilla the 
queen of Feruſalem ; upon which it was refolved, that an 
army ſhould take the field, and give battle to the Inſidels. 
This army conſiſted of twenty thouſand infantry, and twelve 
thouſand cavalry; beſides militia, and undoubtedly, had they 
been well armed, and diſciplined, and fighting upon equal 


defeated. For, tho' Saladin had introduced into his troops 


the Chriſtians, who had much better armour ; but, ex- 
cepting Knights Hoſpitalers, and Templars, not above one 
Hig half of this army were ſoldiers, and they were to march 
te againſt the moſt cautious, and moſt experienced, general in 
the world. Saladin had, by this time; taken by ſtorm the 
city of Tiberias; but the princeſs continued reſolutely to 
did BY defend the citadel. It is allowed by Maſlem authors, that he 
les vas guilty of the moſt ſhocking cruelties againſt the in- 
his habitants of Tiberias. He affected to call all the Knights 
van Hoſpitalers, and Templars, Bataniſts, or Aſſaſſins. He gave 
| by fifty dinars for every one of their heads that were brought 
the to him, and ſuffered none of them to receive any quarter. 
He was but too well countenanced in thoſe barbarities, by 
| the practice of thoſe holy fraternities, who ſeldom them- 
4 of ſelves gave quarter to Infidels; or if they did, kept them in 

chains in ſlavery. At laſt, receiving intelligence that the 
in. Chriſtian army was in motion to fight them, and perceiving 
on- he could not take the citadel of Tiberias, he ſet fire to that 
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terms, the Infidels, numerous as they were, muſt have been 


a moſt excellent diſcipline, yet they were not comparable to 


Saladin's 
cruelty. 


J. bart of the town that was in his hands; and leaving 


[he part of his troops to block up the citadel, he made a 
ſhe moſt advantageous diſpoſition for receiving the enemy. 

15 On the twenty ſecond of April both armies met. Ac- 
but cording to Chriſtian authors, the ſituation of the CHriſtian 
ere army was highly diſadvantageous, and deplorable ; and all 
but ping to the perfidy of Raymond, who was choſen to conduct 
wn it. But the fact is, that Luſignan was bated by the great 
to lords of Palgſtine, and Luſignan hated Raymond; ſo that upon 
n2 the whole, there was no concord, and ſcarcely command 
ic- WF amongſt them. The Chr:;/ian writers pretend that Raymond 
ind intangled the army amongſt rocks —_ mountainous paſſes, 
da ſo that they fell an eaſy prey to the [nfdels; who, by his 
h- advice, were poſſeſſed of all the moſt advantageous poſts. 
ace They pretend that this broke the Chriſtians into ſo many 
rey ſmall diviſions, that they could not act in a body: and that 
not they could not get out of — but by two or three in a 
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ih breaſt, which gave the Tnfidels an opportunity of cutting 
g them off. It is certain, that the great maſter of the Te-»p/r; 
ated with prodigious courage upon this melancholy oc. 

caſion; for he and his knights overthrew all oppoſition. 

The Chriſtian authors ſay, that they were ill ſupported by 
Wl Raymond, who led the ſecond diviſion, (it being the prero- 
| gative of the maſter of the Temple to lead the firſt;) and that 
the diviſions after him being commanded by men in concert 

with him, none of them would venture to follow the 
Templars: every man of whom were either killed upon the 

Tor of taken priſoners, and conſequently reſerved for certain 

en. © 7 | 

The Moſem writers, on this occaſion, ſeem to have been 

: better informed. They tell us that the battle begun upon 
which Sa- the twenty ſecond of April in the afternoon, and that it 
ladin wins. continued very fierce and bloody till night ' parted the com- 
bitants. The next day, the battle was renewed, but with- 

out any deciſive advantage on either fide, But, on the 

twenty fourth, the Chriſtians having puſhed the oflems; 

towards the banks of the Jordan, and the latter being 

hemmed in on all ſides, found their ſafety in deſpair. Ray- 

mond, undoubtedly to wipe from himſelf all ſuſpicion, 

charged the Infidels in their firſt ranks, with unparallelled 
courage; but was oppoſed by the prince of Hamali. who 

received him ſo warmly that he obliged him to retreat, and 

in his retreat he loſt every man who attended him, by the 
ambuſcades of the Infidels, that had been planted in the 

defiles of the mountains, and he eſcaped ſingle to Tripoli 

As this is a fact that is not contradicted by any writer of 

that time, it is a full proof that Raymond was not guilty of 

that atrocious treachery with which he is charged, upon this 
occaſion; it even ſerves to ſhow that he behaved with as 

much reſolution as any general who fought on the ſide of 

the Chri/tians. The flight of Raymond threw the Chri/i:ms Wil o 

into ſuch a panic and confuſion, that the Turæs, attacking * 

them on all hands, gained a compleat victory. The brave * 
Templars, and Hoſpifalers, were all cut off, excepting two Wi }, 
Hundred who remained about the perſon of the king. Not- 1 
withſtanding this, the CHriſtians who ſurvived, formed them- h] 

ſelves into a body, and retired towards their camp, which lay 4 

upon a riſing ground, called the hill of Hittin; where they de 

formed themſelves with ſuch a ſhew of reſolution, that « 

Saladin durſt not attack them, and was about to have ordered 7 

his ſoldiers to retreat, when, by means of ſix deſerters, who th 

came over to him, he underſtood, that the Chri/?:ans wet Wl of 

ſo faint with thirſt and fatigue, that they could not handie i ac 

their arms. Notwithſtanding this information, the tyrant wi 

did not think proper to attack them; but obſerving that in 

their camp was ſurrounded by vaſt groves of combuſtiblè of 

wood, he ordered his forces to advance and pen them up ch 


on all fides, in as narrow a compaſs as poſlible. In the 
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mean while, he cauſed the wood to be ſet on fire around The de- 
them, and the dreadful conflagration obliged the Chriſtians feat of the 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. A Mem author, who was well Chrillian® 


informed, tells us, that a ſingle ſoldier of the [nfidel army finiſhed, 


led off thirty of them, tied one to another with his tent 


8 1 : : | | 
Saladin behaved towards the Chriſtians, as they, very 
poſiibly, would have behaved to his army, had it been de- 
ſeated. He maſlacred all the common men, from whoſe 
ranſom he had nothing to expect. Luſjonan the king of 
Jeruſalem, endeavoured to make his eſcape, but was purſued 
cloſely by Tyo Kaddin, one of Saladin's nephews, and 
taken. The butchery of the common men being over, Sala- 


din ordered the two hundred Knights Templars and Hoſpitalers, The 
who had likewiſe been made priſoners, to be brought before Chrifians 
his tent, where they were , maſſacred under his own eyes. maſſacred. 


This inhuman ſacrifice being performed, Saladin called for 
the two cKief priſoners, and ordered them to be brought 
into his tent, which was moſt magnificently fitted up for 
their reception. "Theſe were, Luſignan king of Feruſdlem, 
and the brave Renaud, who we have ſo often mentioned. 
He ſeated the firſt upon his right hand, and the latter upon 
his left. He called for a bowl of fherbet, which had been 
cooled with ſnow water, and after drinking to the king of 
Jeruſalem, he gave it to his hand. After that prince, who 
was periſhing with thirſt, had drank, he preſented the bowl 
to Renaud, who was in the ſame condition. Hold, called 
out Saladin, J will not ſuffer that execrable villain to drink, 
becauſe that would inſure his life, according to the noble 
cuſtoms of the Arabs.” He then turned towards Renaud, 
and in a moſt unmanly manner, upbraided him with his 
impiety, in undertaking ſo many expeditions againſt the 
holy cities of Mecca, and Medena; in blaſpheming the name 
of Mahomed, and in killing ſo many Pilgrims, as had fallen 
under his ſword, But notwithitanding all thoſe horrible 


offences, Saladin offered him his liſe, if he would turn Ma- Saladin 
| bometan. But Renaud anſwering him like a man of virtue cuts off 
and reſolution, the tyrant drew his ſcymeter; and at one the head 
blow ſmote bis head from his body. Luſſignan fat all this of the 
while trembling by; but Saladin perceiving his uncaſineſs, brave 


deſired him to take courage; telling him, that one king, Renaud. 


ought not to put another to death. By this exprefiion, 
which is taken from the Moſlem authors, it appears as if 


this barbarian had ſome notion of the right which the law 
of nations gives ſovereign princes. He accordingly, by all 


accounts, treated Lufig:an. very reſpectfully; as he like- 
wiſe did the old marquis of Montferrat, queen Sy8illa's father 
in law, who had come, according to the ridiculous cuſtoms 


of thoſe times, to perform his devotions at the holy ſepul- 


chre in Feruſalem. He likewiſe reſerved the grand maſter 
| n N of 


and its 
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of the Temple, for whom he expected a large ranſom. Before 
we leave the ſubject of this battle, which proved ſo fatal to 
the Chri/tians in the Eaſt, we are to obſerve, that the 

; Chri/tians who had taken Jeruſalem, had been lucky enough, 
Hiſtory of to diſcover a piece of wood, which they imagined was the 
the holy jdentical croſs upon which our Saviour ſuffered. This 
croſs, piece of wood they divided into two or more parts ; and 
one part of it, in all their battles and encounters, had been 
carried in front of their army, by a biſhop,, who thinking 
that his ſacred charge rendered him invulnerable, never had 
put on armour. It happened that on the fatal day of the 
battle of Hittin, Ryfin, the biſhop of Pfolemais, was honoured 
with carrying the precious relique. But not being ſo ſtrong 
in faith, as thoſe who had the like honour before him, and 

Who never had been either killed or wounded, he dreſſed 

himſelf in armour, but was ſhot thro* the heart by an 

arrow; and the holy wood fell into the hands of Tyo Kaddin, 

who layed it at his uncle's feet, as the nobleſt trophy of his 
victory. | ; 

bearer. The victory which Saladin obtained at Hittin, if we 

are to judge by its conſequences, which are the moſt ra- 

tiona! grounds of judging, was as compleat as any we read / 


Conſe. Of. Though the places which the Chriſtians held, in Pa. 
ences of Hine and Syria, were ſo well fortified, that, if properly gar- ] 
= "iy riſoned, they would have been impregnable to the barba- n 
tory or yr as the flower of their garrifons had periſhed in f 
„ the field, they could make but a feeble reſiſtance. It appears n 


*. that the heroic princeſs E/china ſtill held out the citadel of fi 
Tiberias, the ſiege of which Saladin reſumed, immediately it 
after the battle of Hittin; and it was ſurrendered to him, 1 
upon an honourable capitulation. From Tiberias, he marched bi 
his army to Acca, or Ptolemais. This city was then very fi 
flouriſhing; it had a vaſt trade, and a noble harbour, ex- de 
treamly convenient for a fleet with proviſions, and the ne- is 
ceſſaries of war, which Saladin had ordered out of Egypt; th 
and at that ſeaſon of the year, it was full of merchants, and 
the richeſt commodities of the Eaſt. According to the belt ¶ hi 
authorities, this great and ſtrong city opened its gates to 
him, when he appeared before it; upon his granting them W; 
a capitulation, which was, thatevery man might retire with 
as much of his money and effects as he could carry: but re: 
that the conqueror's troops ſhould be intitled to all the te- 
ſidue. This happened upon the firſt of May, according to 
the Moflem authors, ſo rapid was this barbarian's marches 
and conqueſts. They tell us likewiſe that he found fout 
hundred Maſlems in chains in Ptolemars; all whom he re— 
leaſed: and that the booty he made there was immenſely 
rich. While Saladin continued in Ptolemars, his brother 
Malec took the ſtrong fortreſs of Madeleyba, near 4 
Ramla. | 'Y 
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It cannot be imagined that the deſcendants of thoſe Chriſ- 


before, were very numerous. It is true, they had received 
a few acceſſions from Europe, but thoſe were very incon- 
{derable, as the conquerors, and their deſcendants, looke 
upon themſelves to be the abſolute proprietors of all their 
acquiſitions. The loſs of thirty thouſand troops therefore, 


of men; and many of thoſe who were left, with their 
families, fled towards Feryſalem. It was therefore not ſur- 
prizing, that Sgladin's conqueſts were ſo quick. He divided 
his army into detachments, for the ſake of expedition; and 
met with no oppoſition in taking Nablos, Haifa, Cæſarea, 
Sepphoris, Nazareth, Maltha, Fawla, and a great number 
of other places, in the neighbourhood of Piolemais. In the 
mean while, Zales took Foppa by ſtorm. It appears that 
the good faith which Saladin ſhowed, in his obſerving the 
capitulation of Prolemais, was of infinite ſervice to his affairs, 


which he appeared, to ſubmit to him. Saladin's next attempt 
was upon Tebnin, a fortreſs of ſome ſtrength near Acca. It 
held out for ſix days, but was taken on the eighteenth of 


ſitance; Renaud, the pririce of it, whom we have already 
mentioned, being ſhut up in Zeru/alem. He then formed the 
hege of Berytus, which before had baMed his arms; and took 
it by capitulation on the twenty ninth of the ſame month, 
The prince of Habeil, a Chriſtian, was here taken priſoner, 
but it does not clearly appear, whether in the town or in the 
held, and Saladin obliged him to ranſom himſelf, by meanly 
delivering into his hands his principality.  Tho' this prince 
is not mentioned by Chritian authors, yet we learn from 
the Maſlem ones, that he was in great efteem amongſt the 
Chriſtians of Paleſtine ; and is by them ſeverely cenſured for 


which, according to 2 authors, was one of the bul- 
warks of Pale/tine, and ſo well fortified that, at chat time, 
he was obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize. - There is ſome 
reaſon for dous ting of that fact. The beſt informed 47:/Nem 
authors ſay, that the ſiege laſted fourteen days; and that 
then the place was given up by capitulation : one of the 
terms of which was, that the king of Feru/alem fnould be 
ſet at liberty; but this condition ſeems to be incompatible 
with what we are told by Chriſtian writers, that Lujignan 
was a captive and attended Saladin's triumphal entry into 
Jeruſalem, The Maſlem authors likewiſe tell us, that one, 
whom they called Beth Gabriel, the commandant of the fort, 
was likewiſe ſuffered to * tive hundred of his garriſon, 

h 2 ths to 


who periſhed at the battle of Hittin, rendered Paleſtine bare 


and encouraged the inhabitants of all the places before 


=» 


an, Who had conquered Palz/tine only eighty-eight years Remarks 


on the 
ſtate of the 
Chriſtians 


May; and the conqueror, to ſtrike the greater terror in thoſe, Great pro 
who preſumed to reſiſt him, ordered the place to be demo- greſs of 
liſhed and the garriſon to be maſſacred. Saladin then Saladin's 
marched to Sidon, which he took poſſeſſion of without re- arms; 


his puſillanimity. Saladin then appeared before 4ſtalon, he takes 
Walon. 
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to Europe. Whatever may be in this, it is certain that, 


about this time, Saladin took Romla, Yafra, which i; 


called Fabneh, in holy writ, Darun, Gaza, Bethlehem, and 


other places, which cleared his way for beſieging Fe. 


Dejection 
of the 


alem. 8 . 
The Chriſtians were as much dejected as their enemies 
were elevated by their looſing the battle of Hittin; and 


Chriſtians having neither the ſpirit nor means to oppaſe Saladin, his 


eruſalem 
beſieged, 


battered 
and 


conqueſts ſcarcely coſt him a man. When he ſat down 
before Jeruſalem, his army was prodigiouſly numerous; for 
he had called in all his leſſer detachments, that he might 
make the conqueſt of that his great object, well knowing, 
that all the fortreſſes that ſtill ſtood out in Palgſtine, muſt fil 
of courſe, when Feruſalem was reduced. It was the fifteenth 
of July before it was fully inveſted. The city was at that 
time overſtocked with inhabitants, but moſt of them women 
and children, who had fled thither from the Infidels. Queen 
Syb:lla, the patriarch Heraclius, Renaud the prince of dm, 
and other perſons of great diſtinction were likewiſe within it, 
and their conſternation at ſeeing from the walls the prodi- 
gious numbers of the Infidels who befieged them, was in- 
expreſſible. Saladin ſpent five days in reconnoitring the 
place, that he might make a proper choice of the patt he 
was to attack. At laſt he planted his engines near the gate 
of Amida, and the church of Sion. Before he began his 
operations, he ſent a formal ſummons for the inhabitants to 
ſurrender; requeſting them, at the ſame time, to reflect upon 
his juſtice, moderation, and equity, and the punctuality 
with which he had fulfilled all his engagements ; promiſing 
them greater advantages than he had granted to the inha- 
bitants of the other places he had taken, and to preſerve them 
in all the privileges and immunities, they enjoyed under 
their kings. 5 
This ſummons being rejected with great indignation, Sal- 
adin began his operations; and he battered the place for ten 
days, with vaſt fury; upon that ſide which was leaſt defen- 
ſible. It does not appear that the e were deſtitute 
of the means for a vigorous reſiſtance, but the vaſt number 
of ſouls encloſed within the walls, muſt have reduced them 
to famine, had Saladin even turned the ſiege into a blockade. 
For ſome time, however, the beſieged, as well as the beſiegers, 
behaved with the greateſt intrepidity, but the former ſoon 
perceived, that it was impoſſible for the place to hold out 
much longer, againſt the dreadful engines with which the 
Tnfidels battered it. Upon this, according to the Moſen 
authors, one Balian, the prince of Romla, was ſent out by 
the beſieged to treat of a capitulation. Saladin at firſt received 
him with great haughtineſs, and told him he was determined 
to grant the beſieged no terms, but to take Feruſolem as the 
Chriſlians had taken it, ſword in hand. Upon this, Balan, 
like a man of ſpirit, replied, that if that was his f 
N | anf wel, 
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anſwer, the inhabitants were determined to kill their wives 
and children, to ſet fire to all their valuable effects, and 
to endeavour with their ſwords, to force their way thro? the 
camp of the beſiegers. This language ſtruck the tyrant, 
who deſired Balan to wait till he ſhould call a council of 
war, which he accordingly did, and it was there reſolved to 

rant the beſieged a capitulation. The terms were, that the 
inhabitants might depart out of the place with freedom and 
ſecurity, upon paying the following ſums. For every man 
ten dinars, for every woman five, and for every perſon under 
2 certain age two. Such are the terms, mentioned by the 
Moſlem authors, who lived at the time, and who ſeem to be 
much better informed, than the Chri/?;ans. They tell us 
farther, that Balian paid down thirty hundred dinars, by 
way of ranſom, for the poorer fort, who were not able to 
pay any thing for themſelves. The Chriſtian authors ſay, 
that, by the ſame capitulation, noChriſtians, exceptingGreeks, 
Syrians, Armentans and Facebites, were to be ſuffered to con- 
tinue in Jeruſalem, _ 
The Chriſtian writers have given prodigious encomiums 
upon Saladin for the generous manner in which he exe- 
cuted this capitulation. They tell us, that nothing but 
weeping and wailing was heard in the city, the night before 
the capitulation was to take place; and that the tyrant was 
extremely impatient to have the terms executed. According 
to them, the unhappy Chriſtians pailed in a kind of a review 
before his face, and he was ſo moved, by their mournings, partiality 
and diſtreſſes, that he gave to the wives of all who had of Ch,;/+ 
been taken at the battle of Hittin, the liberty of their huſ- ian 
bands. They likewiſe ſay that he made magnificent pre- writers, 
ſents to all the young ladies who left the place, and whoſe N 
quality was greater than their fortunes. | 

As all thole circumitances, ſa honourable to Saladin's me- 
mory, had been related by his enemies, they ought to 
weigh in his favour ; but as we have already hinted, the 
Chriſtian hiſtorians have diſcovered an unaccountable par- 
tiality for this mighty barbarian, which was, perhaps, owing 
to the diſſentions that reigned amongſt the Chri/tians them- 


taken. 


ſelves, that made both ſides agree in giving Saladin thoſe 


virtues which they refuſed to one another. This is the 
more probable, as the Maſlem authors, ſome of whom are 
Saladin's cotemporaries, are entirely ſilent on the head of his to Sala- 


generoſity upon this occaſion. The money which each was 4ir's 


to pay was laid down at the gates, and every one who paid character. 
were put under a guard that was to eſcort them to Tyre. 


According to the ſame Maſlem authors, the tyrant evaded, 


the generous intention of Balian's preſent, for he put in 


chains, and threw into priſon, all who could not pay the 


ſtipulated ranſom; ſuch a mercenary conduct gives the lye 


to all the fulſome, il] judged panegyricks, beſtowed by Chr 


lians upon this barbarian, Ir is likewiſe certain, that the 
| K 4 affliction 
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affliction of the Chri/tians within the place was nothing ſa 
great, as their hiſtorians have repreſented it; for the Aſiatic 
 Chri/tians hated the European ones more than they did the 
Meflems themſelves. One Batith, a Melchite, or Egyptian 
Chriſtian, a merchant and a man of great wealth, prevailed 
with the Afiatic Chriſtians, who formed the bulk of the 
inhabitants at Jeruſalem, to ſhake off the yoke of the 
Franks, as the European Chriſtians were called, and to ſubmit 
to Saladin. The patriarch Heraclius, a man of intemperate 
Feraclius Teal, but abandoned morals, was the only perſon, who had 
ſaves the weight enough to have oppoſed this capitulation. But 
church Saladin made him his friend, by permitting him to carry 
late for with him all the magnificent ſervices of gold and filver, 
Try and other rich furniture, of the church of the Holy Sepul- 
4 chre. The Moſlem authors tell us farther, that Sgladin per- 
ceiving that his machines had not the deſired effect on the 
welt ſide where, they were firſt erected, he transferred them to 
the north ; and that, by ſapping a part of the wall which was 
_ contiguous to the valley of Gahnion, he made a breach, 
which facilitated the reduction of the place: no fewer 
than fourteen thouſand Chriſtians, who were unable to 
pay the ranſom, were detained in priſon upon this oc- 

caſion. 
Saladin, during the time of evacuating Jerusalem, which 
continued for ſeveral days, refuſed to enter into that city. 
When the evacuation was compleated, he made his entry 
Faladin's in the manner of a Roman triumph, at the head of his army, 
triumphal and according to the Chriſtians, with his illuſtrious priſoners, 
entry into the king of Jeruſalem, the marquis of * Are the high 
 Ferujalem conſtable, and other Chriſtian lords, attending his chariot. 
His firſt care was to aboliſh all marks of Chri/tianity in that 
holy city. He cauſed the holy croſs, or a piece of wood 
which was believed to be part of it, all covered with plates 
of gold, to be taken down from the top of the church of the 
Foſpitdlers, where it had been erected, and to be dragged 
from thence with ignominy, to the tower of David. He 
then applied himſelf to cleanſing all the Mahometan moſques, 
or places of worſhip, and obliged his Chriſtian priſoners to 
purify them with roſe and common water, as they had been 
where he ſo indecently abuſed by the Chriſtians. He likewiſe ordered 
re. eſtab. 2 moſt magnificent pulpit, which had been prepared for 
lithes 10% Nureddin, while he was meditating the re-conqueſt of Nu- 
he reddin, to be brought thither, and erected in the chief moſque, 
ena. But, far from imitating the brutality of the Chriſtians, he 
ordered the church of the Hoh Sepulchres to remain in the 
ſame ſtate in which he found it; and he expreſsly com- 
manded, that no inſult or indecency ſhould be offered to 
thoſe who paid their devotions there. But we are not to 
attribute this to Saladin's generoſity, ſo much as to his avarice. 
He knew the ridiculous deyotions of the times, and _ 
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ge he ſhould demoliſh, he would deprive himſelf of the 


immenſe ſums, that accrued from Europeans viſiting it. 

It happened about this time. that Conrade, the youngeſt ſon 
to the old marquis of r being diſguſted with his 
brother-in-law Lſaac Angelus, whom he had very ſignally 
ſerved, took upon him the croſs; and prevailed with ſome 
troops to follow his fortune. He then embarked on board 


ſome ſhips, and directed his courſe to Ptolemars ; where, 


according to the Moſlem authors, he actually landed. Afal, 
$adin's brother, then governed that city, and might eaſily 
have ſecured the perſon of Conrade, but the latter amuſed 
him ſo dexterouſly, who knew nothing of the place being 
in the hands of the [nfidels before he arrived in it, that he 
ſipt out of his hands, and putting to ſea, he landed in Tyre. 
That city was now the object of Saladin's ambition, as it 
had a port extreamly commodious for receiving the troops 
and ſupplies which he expected out of Egypt. He had it 
likewiſe in his view, to retake in it the great wealth which 
had been carried thither out of Feruſalem, and to oblige the 


Chritians, a ſecond time, ta ranſom themſelves. But he 


was diſappointed, by the valour and os ks of Conrade ; 
who landed juſt at the time when Saladin was about to 
attack it. Conrade, who, in ſome ſenſe, was a ſoldier of 
fortune, declared himſelf the protector of Tyre, provided, if 
he was ſucceſsful, the inhabitants would give him the ſove- 
reienty of it; to which they agreed. He then applied him- 
ſelf with infinite aſſiduity to render the place as ſtrong as 
poſſible. Saladin, who had a maxim, to leave as little as he 
could to fortune, applied by his agents to prevail with 
Cimrade to induce him to deſiſt from his undertaking, and 
offered upon that condition to ſet his father at liberty. His 
offers made no impreſſion on Conrade, and Saladin ordered 


five of his beſt ſhips to block up the harbour, to prevent 


the Tyreans from receiving any ſuccours by ſea, which were 
daily expected out of Europe; eſpecially from Genoa, and 
Sly; and, at the ſame time, he beſieged it by land. But all 
his precautions were fruitleſs. Conrade made ſo many ſuc- 
ceſsful ſallies, that he was obliged to draw off his troops by 
land, and the Chriſtian fleet appearing before the harbour, 
deſtroyed all Saladin's Egyptian ſhips, with every ſoul on 
board; to the infinite mortification of the tyrant, who ſaw 
the action; but could afford his people no relief: and finally 
was obliged to raiſe the fiege. Conrad? then looked upon 
himſelf as ſovereign of Tyre; and, as ſuch, he ordered 
ſeveral perſons, who were ſuſpected to he agents {rom the 
earl of Tripoli, to be publicly executed, for inten ing, as 
Lorrade alledged, to deliver the place into their maſter's 
band. The ſuccours expected from Hirope having now 
ealy acceſs to Tyre, Conrade grew ſtrong enough to act 
oftenfively againſf Saladin; and in one of his encountc: ©, he 
made priſoner one of Saladin's ſubjects, of ſo high quality, 
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| as to be exchanged with his father, the old marquis of 22 
errat, 1% | 
Raymond, prince of Antioch, was, at this time held in the 
utmoſt deteſtation, by all Chriſtians. They imputed to hin 
the loſs of the battle of Hittin, and of the kingdom and city 
of Jeruſalem; and being a man of a ſour, melancholy c| 
he was at very little pains to clear himſelf; tho it appear 
that he behaved with great courage at the battle of Hitt 
nor indeed is there the leaſt room for thinking he had then 
any correſpondence with Saladin; who loudly reproachel 
him, for breaking his treaty with him. During Saladin; 
ſucceſſes, after his victory at Hittin, numbers of the inha. 
bitants of the places he took*were ſent to Tripoli, where, it 
is ſaid, that Raymond ſtript them of all the Inf⁴dels had lef 
them; and then permitted them to ſtarve. This increaſe 
the general deteſtation againſt him, and he began now to he 
odious to his own ſubjects; ſo that he fell into a deep me- 
lancholy, a fate which the Chriſtian writers ſuppoſed to haue 
been inflicted upon him by Heaven, as the juſt reward of hi 

impiety. . | | 
Whatever may be in this, it is certain that, in Januar), iu 
Hej. 584. the 584th year of the Hejra, Saladin beſieged Cancab, in the 
A. D. neighbourhood of Tiberias. But while he lay before the 
1188. place, Conrade had defeated Saifoddin, one of his generals, ata 
The Mo- place called Afarbala; and had gained a compleat victory, 
flems de- This news obliged Saladin to march againſt Conrade, who, by 
feated by this time, had retired to Tyre, and to leave the ſiege of Cana 
Conradęe. to the command of Kaymaz, one of his generals. It appear 
from many inſtances, that when the Chriſtians were united, 
' and well commanded, they always proved ſuperior to the 
barbarians. Notwithſtanding the vaſt armies which Saladi 
at this time had in the field, this fortreſs was ſo well defended, 
that he ordered the ſiege to be entirely raifed, and he hin- 
ſelf went to Damaſcus; from whence he had now been 
abſent ſixteen months; with an intention of taking ſome 
repoſe. But he had not been there above five days, when 
1 he received an account, that Conrade had formed a deſign to 
0 ſurprize Habeil. This brought him again into the field; 
Ky and Conrade thereby failed in his deſign. But Saladin now 
fell into the principality of Antioch, which he ravaged, and 
according to the Moſlem authors, the ſpoils which his general 
brought to his camp, from that capital, were immenſe. Ik 
then took poſſeſſion of Antaradus, a fortreſs belonging to tit 
principality of Tripoli, and, after demoliſhingit, he marchel 
to Marrakiya, upon the fea coaſt; which, like Autaradus, wi 
deſerted by the Chriſtians; and Saladin immediately to- 
poſſeſſion of it. He then marched againit /Zerkab, but thit 
place being provided with a garriſon, reſolving to defend it 
he did not beſiege it, but proceeded to Gabala, which fut- 
rendered to him upon the firſt ſummons, upon condition, 


that the garriſon ſhould have leave to retire. He mY 
| ertook 
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lertook the reduction of the important city of Laodocea, 
which made a ſhew of reſiſtance ; but, on the twenty fifth of 


Jay, the garriſon capitulated ; and the inhabitants were 
Jay, . ; 
-rmitted to retire, with all their money and effects, ex- 


| cepting their cattle of all Kinds, their proviſions and military 
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ſtores. On the twenty ninth of the ſame month, Saladin Great con 
ſormed the ſiege of Sehyun; a place of prodigious ſtrength; but queſts of 
on the third of June, he obliged it to capitulate, on the fame S din. 


terms that he had granted to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem. 
On the ninth of the fame month he carried the fortreſs 
of Bacas, by ſtorm; and put to the ſword, or carried into 
captivity, the garriſon ; and in ſhort, he proceeded fo vic- 
toriouſly that he ſtript the Chri/#rans of every place of ſtrength 
jn the Faſt, excepting Tyre, Foppa and Antioch; tho' ſome 
of thoſe places, particularly Barziya, were ſo ſtrong, that 
they were deemed to be impregnable: and at laſt he even 
reduced the ſtrong caſtle of Cancab. 

It appears from the detail of Saladin's ſucceſſes againſt the 
Chriſtians, that the acquiſitions they had made, in Palyſtine, 


Diſunion 


andSyria,formd upon the whole, a far more powerful empire, of the 


than Chriſtian writers have repreſented it to have been. But 
it appears likewiſe, that, from the cauſes we have already 
hinted, the Chri/tians were moſt miſerably divided; and 
many of them choſe to ſubmit to Saladin, who was always 
ready to grant them favourable terms, rather than be under 
the command of "Irs 0g There is likewiſe great reaſon 
to believe, that Saladin's gold was more effectual than his 
arms were in the progreſs of this campaign. For being 
himſelf abſtemious, and temperate, he knew no uſe of money, 
but for the purpoſes of ambition; and then his . liberality 
had no bounds. The inhabitants and garriſon, of every 
place before which he appeared, were treated according to 
their pliancy, or obſtinacy, either with lenity, or ſeverity : 
but we do not find, that Saladin often violated his capitu- 
— ; which undoubtedly contributed greatly to his ſuc- 
ceſſes, 

But notwithſt:nding all the ſplendour of Saladin's'viftories, 
he was far from being eaſy, even in his own army. The 
prodigious fatigues his troops had undergone, in the winter, 
as well as ſummer, for almoſt two years, rendered them 
clamorous for ſome repoſe; and Amadoddin, the ſame who 
had exchanged Aleppo tor Sanjar, demanded leave to return 
with his troops, in ſuch peremptory terms, which ſhowed 
that he was reſolyed not to be denied. Saladin, by this time, 
had marched as far as the famous iron bridge, on the Orontes, 
about tix miles from Antioch itſelf : and then he took the 
caſtles of Derbaſac, and Bagras, which were ſituated, in a 
manner, at the gates of Aytioch. He then formed the ſiege of 
that capital ; but found himſelf unable to carry it on, on 
account of Amad:ddin's unvaftneſs. Brhemond was then prince 
of Antioch, and intimidated by Saladin's almoſt uninterrupted 

| career 
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career of ſucceſs, he entered into a negotiation, and Salad 
greatly againſt his inclination, deſiſted from the ſiege, upon c 
condition that all the Maſlem princes in Antioch ſhould be Mae 
releaſed; and that the city ſhould be given up, if in ſeven ch 
months, for which time a truce was concluded, it was not ne 
relieved by the Chriſtian powers. Saladin then diſmiſſedl WT 
Amadoddin and his troops, and the reſt of the tributaries why 7. 
ſerved under him were very importunate for the like indy]. Wu; 
gence. But Saladin was far from complying with their Nu 
requeſt, and all the anſwer they received, was, that life is ſp 
ſhort, and its period uncertain. He however, for ſome time, he 
ſuſpended his warlike operations, and after ſtaying a few {Mo 
days at Aleppo, he made his kinſman Fakiddin governor of v 
Cabala, and Laodocea; and it was, indeed, one of the greateſt 7 
excellencies of Saladin's government, that he made an ex. th 
His regu- cellent choice of his ſubſtitutes, who were generally ex. It, 
lations, treamly faithful to him. This Fakioddin is remarkable for il 
the magnificent buildings he erected at Laodocea, Amar, and re 


other places of his government. Saladin, about the ſame he 
time, performed a kind of a pilgrimage to the tomb of the ge 
califf Omar, and other places of devotion; and then returned Ml / 
to Damaſcus: from whence he made a moſt magnificent Nei 
progreſs all over his late conquefts, and paid a viſit to MF li 
Feruſalem, where he kept the feaſt of the Oblation, pe 


While Saladin was thus purſuing his conqueſts, a quarrel] be 

happened between the conductors of the pilgrims of Hyria, 7 
Quarrel and thoſe of Hra#, about the right of precedency. The name W 
amongſt of the conductor of the latter was Ta/takin, and, as he de- al 
the Mo- rived his authority from the califf of Bagdad, as the other of 
flems. did from Saladin, he not only oppoſed Saladin's conductor, bi 
; but killed him, in a very bloody encounter which happened br 


on the occaſion. Saladin, notwithſtanding his veneration re 

for the califf, was not a little piqued at what had happened, Ti 

and the califf was obliged ro ſend him a miniſter, diſclaiming th 

all knowledge of what had been done by his ſubſtitute, or he 

bien him any orders for the ſame. oe 
0 


IH rol, the ſon of Arſlan, was then the Seljnh Sultan of ni 
Hiſtory of the ; Sy Trak, and had differences with Keil Arſlan, q. 
Tegrel. another Sehukian prince; but ſubject to Togrol, whom Kizil ſe 


Arſtan droye out of his capital; and ſoon after retired to his K. 
principality. of Adherb;zan. Soon after Tagrol returned to his pc 
capital; but he was made a priſoner by his own nobility, of 


and Kizil Arſlan, by the perſwafion of the califf of Bagdad, th 
took upon himſelf the ſovereignty. But Togrol finding 75 
means to eſcape out of priſon, was ſoon at the head of a | 
prone army; and Kizil Ar/lan applied to the califf Naſer, al 
0 


r aſſiſtance. The miniſter employed on this occaſion ſuc- W 
ceeded ſo well, that Naſer looked upon himſelf as a party Jn 
in the quarrel, and ſent his vizir Kilal with an army to þe 
Kixil's aſſiſtance ; which advanced as far as Hamadan in the th 


0 
ue 
% 


Perſian Irak, While they were in the neighbourhood of ſe 


that gr 
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hat city, Ane! f 5 : 
„ vizir himſelf being taken priſoner, and put in 


chains. After this victory, Kizil was put to death by his 
nephew Kutluk, who, in his turn, uſurped the ſovereignty. 
This Kutiub's mother was ſtill alive, and was entertained in 
Tegral's Haram or Seraglio; but was, by her ſon, prevailed 


upon, to undertake to poiſon the Sultan. Togrol however, 


was fo much upon his guard, that he diſcovered the con- 


ſpiracy, and obliged the lady herſelf to ſwallow the poiſon ; 
he then made himſelf maſter of Xutlu#'s perſon ; but gene- 
roully gave him his life and liberty. Upon this, Kutluk, who 
was 2 man void of all honour and gratitude, applied to 
Takaſh, the king of Karazm, and invited him to undertake 
the conqueſt of the Perſian Irak. Takaſhaccordingly invadea 
it, but he was defeated by Tegrel, who proved ſuperior to 
zll his enemies, and obliged Kutlukt to fly to Korazm for 
refuge. After this, Zogrol might have reigned gloriouſly, but 
he abandoned himſelf to all manner of exceſs; and was 
generally drunk. This encouraged Tataſb again to invade 
Irak, to which he was invited, even by ſome of TogrePs prin- 
cipal ſubjects, who were diſguſted with his manner of 
living. Tho' Togroel had ſufficient intimation of the pre- 
parations that were making againſt him, yet he could not 
be awakened to a ſenſe of his danger, till Tataſb was at the 
gates of his capital, Ray, attended by Kutluk. The Sultan 
was then perſuaded to put himſelf at the head of his troops, 
and repeating ſome diſtichs out of a Perſſan poem, in a kind 
of bravado, he diſcharged a blow with a vaſt mace he had in 
his hand, which falling upon the fore legs of his horſe, 
brought both of them to the ground; and before Togrol could 
recover himſelf, Katlut cut off his head at one blow, and 
Takaſh ſent it in a preſent to the califf of Bagdad, whom all 
the Moſlem empire, at this time, ſeemed to recognize as their 


Tegrol attacked them, and gave them a compleat 
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head: and ordered the Sultan's body to be gibbeted. The who is 
Sjukian dinaſty of Trak, ended in Togrel, who reigned about Eilled. 


nineteen years. He is commended as a prince of the brighteſt 
qualifications, both in body and mind, till he ruined him- 
ſelf by intemperance ; he having all the virtues of the 
Sehukian family, who owed their ruin to the too great 
power they veſted in their governors, particularly thoſe 
of Karazm, who ſucceeded them in the ſovereignty of 
8 St Irat. We know but of one ſofi, left by 
ol. 

When the news of the loſs of Jerusalem reached Europe, 
a!l orders and degrees of men, were affected by it in a moſt 


wonderful manner. In fact, the cruſade was not, as many 3 new 


Imagine, intirely a matter of religion, for ſore of the Euro- ..,.: 
ſeun princes had begun to think it very practicable to drive ,,., 


the Turks out of thoſe fine countries. They had already 
ſeen one kingdom, two very powerful principalities, and a 
great many very conſiderable cities and governments, erected 

| by 


ta en. 
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by the Chrifians; and had it not been that Saladin hai the 
ood fortune to unite the Moflem intereſt againſt them, 9 
hs they continued firm to one another, they might hae 
made ſtill greater acquiſitions. But the hopes of ambition 
and the fruits of piety, were now blaſted. Pope Urban the 
Third, died with grief, when the news of the loſs of Fervſaly 
reached him, and his ſucceſſor Gregory the Eighth, publiſhed 
bills, by which he gave, to all who would.take up the crgj 
a new, the ſame privileges, as had been enjoyed by the fir 
Cruſaders. At the ſame time, he began ſo thorough a refor. 
mation amongſt his clergy, that the face of the church wx 
intirely altered; and the luxurious cardinals, inflicted upon 
Conſter- themſelves, the moſt rigid pennances, even to their ref]. 
nation of ving to march on foot, with no other equipage than the 
the Cyriſt croſs, at the head of the next cruſade. To ſecond thoſe 
tiant. pious intentions, Gregory compromiſed matters between the 
two powerful republics of Genoa, and Piſa; but, in the 
midſt of his labours, he was carried off by a fever. Hi; 
death did not damp the public ardour for the cruſade, 
William Archbiſhop of Tyre, one of the ableſt men, as well 
as writers of his time, and the author of the hiſtory of the 
Cruſaders, down to the time of Baldwin the Fourth, had come 
to Europe, to lay before the princes there a true ſtate of the 
affairs of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt, and was joined by the 
ope, in a commiſſion with the cardinal of Albanz, to com- 
promiſe all differences, between Philip Auguſtus, and Hen 
the Second of England, who were the two \ — monarchs 
in Europe. Milliam acted with fo much addreſs, that it 
procured an. interview to be held, between thoſe two 
princes, at which he was preſent, and remonſtrated how 
much it concerned them, in a political as well as a religious 
capacity, to ſend ſuccours to Tyre, Antioch and Tripoli, which 
{till held out. His perſuaſions were ſo effectual, that the 
The kings two monarchs embraced each- other, in the fight of their 
of Eng- ſubjects, who called out as one man, to be led againſt the 
land and enemies of Chriſt, and to take upon them the croſs. The 
France re- two ſovereigns were the firſt who ſet the example, and 
conciled. received that badge from the hands of the pope's legates ; as 
did Richard, the king of England's ſon, and amol all the 
chief nobility of Europe. The French being diſtinguiſhed by 
red, the Engliſh by white, and the Flemings by green croſſes. 
The two kings then erected a fund, for defraying the ex- 
pences of the expedition; aid ſubjected the real eſtates, of 
all who did not go upon it, to the payment of a tenth, which 
they called Saladin's tythe, and even eccleſiaſties were not 
exempted from this tax. Beneſices, as well as lay inherit- 
ances, were rendered alienable for three years; and the 


Cruſaders during their abſence, were exempted from paying 


any intereſt for money they were owing ; laſtly, all games at 
chance, ſwearing, blaſphemy, and other immoralities, were 
prohibited, under the higheſt penalties, Other regulations 
| were 


— 
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ere made, with regard to extravagant expences in apparel 
* equipages. But the wiſdom of the hg of this nds 
was ſeen in nothing more, than their ordaining that no 

erſon ſhould take upon himſelf the croſs, excepting thoſe, 
who could afford to ſpend a certain ſum, and thatonly a few 
old women in the quality of landreſſes, ſhould be ſuffered to 
follow the Cruſaders. N 

The pope's legates went next into Germany, where Fre- ne em- 
derick duke of Swabia, ſirnamed Barbaroſſa, the ſame who had 5 
ſerved under the emperor. Conrade in his cruſade, was em- 5 
peror. Frederic was, about this time, near ſeventy years of takes 14 
age, and was eſteemed the molt complete general in Europe; 8 
and a man, in other reſpects of great abilities. But he was 
touched with the epidemical diſeaſe of the time, and the 
Jegates found him, as much diſpoſed as they could wiſn, 
for anſwering their purpoſe. He held the diet of the empire 
at Ments, where he propoſed the cruſade, in ſuch a manner as 
His ſhewed, that he was fully determined to undertake. it; and, 
when he took the croſs, his example was followed by moft 


1 of the great princes of the empire. Frederick, having vaſt 
the experience, was intirely ſenſible of the cauſes thro' which 
me the former cruſades had miſcarried; and endeavoured to 
the avoid them. I'he Sultan of Al Rum, or [conium, was then 
the Kilij Arflan, whom we have already mentioned; and who 
md equally hated the Greet emperor and Saladin, but profeſſed 


y a moſt profound veneration for the califf of Hagded. 
ch This Alan was one of the three ſons of Maſud, the Sel- 
julian Sultan, amongſt whom he divided his empire; and 
being expelled by his other brothers, he was received and Remark- 


ow protected by the emperor Manuel, to whom he promiſed, if he able war 

"us was reinſtated in his throne, to reſtore many noble cities 

4 and poſſeſſions, that had been diſmembered from his empire. | 

he But tho' Arſlan, by Manuel's aſſiſtance, was replaced on his between 

off throne, and proved ſucceſsful againſt all his enemies; and the Sei. 

he tho! he called Manuel father, yet he was ſo far from per- and 

he forming any of his promiſes, that he took from the emperor Greels. 

ad L.aodocea, where he put to the ſword a great many Greeks, : 

23 and, amongſt the reſt the biſhop; and committed a great 

we number of other inſults upon the emperor. Manuel upon 

y this raiſed a great army, with which he invaded the Sulan's 

s dominions ; he was met by ambaſſadors from 4rflan, who 

fo propoſed to accommodate matters with him, and complained 

of bitterly of his breaking his treaties. Manuel had with him 

h ſome counſellors of ſober judgement, who informed him that 

't the Turkiſh cavalry were excellent troops, and adviſed him by N 
. all means, to make peace; but his principal favourites 4 
* were thoughtleſs, hot- headed young men, who reminded him my 
o of the Saltan's ingratitude, and perſuaded him to return for 16 
t anſwer to the ambaſſadors, he would treat with him when he 4 
e had taken Iconium. The imprudence of this anſwer ex- | 
8 aiperated the Sultan, who had lately received a great rein- | 


e | torcemcnt. 
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forcement from Meſopotamia ; and he immediately laid hold 
: a y 

3 of the paſſes of Sabriza, thro' which Manuel muſt paſs, 
Preſump- The emperor, tho' ſenſible of his ſituation, had too great: 
tion of the contempt for the Turks, not to proceed. He divided hiz 
Greek em- army into ſix bodies, and referved the command of the fixth, 
peror. conſiſting of the flower of his troops, to himſelf. The Tur; 
ſuffered the firſt two or three diviſions to advance into the 
valley, which was bounded on all ſides with ſteep hills, and 
paſſes impracticable to horſe, but no ſooner had the 1:f 
diviſion paſſed the narrow defile, by which they muſt enter 
the valley, than the Tyr#s, upon an appointed ſignal, took 
Who is pPoſſeſſion of that, as well as of a like paſs, which terminate 
encloſed the valley on the other fide, and by, in a manner, barricading 
and de. them; the Greets were hemmed in on — ſide. Valour, and 
feated, even deſpair, were now uſeleſs. The valley was ſo narrow, 
that the enemies arrows from both ſides of the eminencez, 
where the Turks had entrenched themſelves, reached the 
centre of Manuel's army, in which they made a horrible 
laughter. The troops, who had been ſuffered to paſs on, 
were much in the ſame ſituation, with thoſe about the em- 
peror's perſon ; for the valley being intercepted with other 
narrow paſſes, which the Turks had fortified, they could not 
return to his aſſiſtance. In the mean while, a whirl-wind, 
which is very common in thoſe parts, aroſe, and added to 
the diſorder of the Greeks, whoſe bodies now lay piled upon 
one another; and the brooks that run thro' the valley were 
ſwelled with their blood. To compleat their misfortunes, 
the Turks, as ſoon as they thought they could do it with 
1 ſafety, their cavalry eſpecially, opening the barricades, ruſhed 
with vaſt ſword in hand, upon the few guards that were left with the 
faughter. emperor, who fought with incredible valour, and, attended 
only by one horſeman, cut his way thro' the middle of his 
enemies, after being wounded in ſeveral] parts, his buckler 
pierced, no fewer than thirty arrows ſticking in it, and his 
caſque all battered. Throwing himſelf under a wild figg- 
tree, he was attacked by ſeveral Turks, whom he and his 
His won- horſeman diſpatched one after another; and at Jaſt, with 
derful incredible fatigue, he had the good fortune, attended by ten 
eſcapes, more Greeks, who had joined him, to come up with one of 
ach the firſt diviſions of his troops which had ſuffered the leaſt. 
Faint with thirſt, he called for water, but could get none, 
that was not mixed with blood, tho' a river run thro' the 
valley; and he had the mortification to be reproached to 
his face, with being the author of ſo much blood ſhed, and 
with the other enormities of his government. His troops, 
however, ſtood by him, and repulſed the Turkifb cavalry, 
which attacked them on all ſides, till night came on. They 
continued {till ſurrounded by the Turks, who were ſo near 
them, that they could hear them encourage one another to 
renew the attack next morning, and not ſuffer a Greet to 


eſcape. The emperor's courage at laſt was ſhaken; and he 


imparted 
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:mparted to thoſe about him, an intention he had to make 
his eſcape ; and to leave his army. This was overheard by 
a ſoldier, who upbraided him with cowardice, and the 
emperor finding there was equal danger in going as well as 
in ſtaying, preferred the latter. : 

But next morning; while Manuel and his attendants, for 
he had now ſcarcely the face of an army, expected to be 
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flaughtered, the Sultan's moderation ſaved him. It happened He ob. 
lucky for Manuel, that his liberalities, had made many of tains a 
the Seljukian noblemen his friends; and they adviſed him by peace. 


all means to an accommodation. Accordingly Arflan, the 
following morning ſent a miniſter, with the welcome offer of 
terms; and orders were given in the mean time, that hoſti- 
ities ſhould ceaſe. In ſhort, Manuel agreed to whatever was 
propoſed, and having received the preſent of a fine horſe from 
the Sultan, he conſented to demoliſh the forts of Doryleum, 
and Sableum; which; the former eſpecially, were very in- 
commodious for the Sultan. The peace being concluded, 
the emperor, who amongſt his other loſſes, ſuſtained that of 


his military cheſt, which was ſeized before his eyes, was Returns, 


entered it, over the horrible carnage of his own ſubjects; and 
he proceeded on his march homeward, with all the ſpeed he 
could. But the Sultan is ſaid to have repented himſelf of the 


terms he had granted | the Greeks; and ſent. out parties to 
harraſs them in their return, when it was too late, and all is 


that the barbarians could do, was to butcher the ſick, and 
the wounded, But this, if true, happened probably after the 
emperor refuſed to demoliſh Daryleum, and declared, that 


he did not think himſelf obliged to do it by a treaty, which 
had been extorted from him by force; an excuſe he would 


not have made, had the barbarians previouſly violated the 
capitulatlon. 7 | 5 

Be this as it will, the Sultan reſented his refuſal ſo much 
that he ſent one of his Attabechs, or head noblemen, with an 
army of thirty thouſand choſen men, with orders not to 
return home without bringing him ſea water ſand, and an 
oar; or in other words, that he ſnhould carry his conqueſt to 
the ſea coaſt, "The Attabeck was proceeding with great ſucceſs 
in executing his maſter's commands ; and had already laid all 
Pbrygia waſte, with fire and ſword, when Manuel ſent his 
nephew, Vataces, with other two generals, at the head of 
an army, which attacked the Turks ſo critically, as they 
were paſſing the Meander incumbered. with ſpoil, that every 
man of the barbarians were cut off; or drowned in the 
river. This and other advantages, which Manuel afterwards 
got oyer the Turks, diſcouraged them extreamly ; and..4r/lan 
being now very old, made a diviſion of his empire amongſt 
his ſons. They were ſo ingrateful, that not waiting for his 
death, four of them ſeized the territories allotted to them, 


and the eldeſt of them Kothoboddin, 8 his perſon; 3 
be 


Vol. VII. | 


reconducted to the mouth of the valley by which he had but 


purſued 
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he found means to eſcape to Kay Koſraw,. the only fon who 
remained loyal to him. | 

Such was the ſtate of affairs amongſt the Sehuis of Rum, 
when the emperor, Frederict Barbaroſſa, took upon him the 
croſs. Ar/lan, had always profeſſed himſelf a great friend 

The en. to the weſtern Chri/:ans, who he knew hated Manuel. and 
therefore Frederich, before he ſet our ſent him an embaſſ 

z demanding the liberty of paffing thro' his territories, with. 

out moleſtation. He ſent a like embaſſy to Manuel, who 
granted his requeſt, but in a very awkward manner; and 
not till after he under ſtood the anſwer that had been returned, 
by the Seljulian Sultan Frederick ſent a third embaſſy to 
Saladin, requiring him to reſtore Feru/alem, and to deliver up 

our Saviour's croſs to the Chriſtians; a demand, which he 

could not hope to ſuccced in. It is neceflary, for the ſake 

of perſpicuity, here to attend the hiſtory of Frederick to his 

death, that we may fall more naturally in with the ſiege of 

x con, which was at this time formed, by Guy of Luſignan; 

and proved one of the moſt memorable, perhaps, of any ever 

undertaken. | | 

That Saladin, and the Gree# emperor were in alliance 

together, is proved by unquitionable records in the 11:/lem 

hiffory ; nor can we well ſuppoſe that Frederick was ignorant 

of it. In the ſpring of the year 1189, Fredericł ſet out upon 

his expedition, and having taken his meaſures with wonder- 

ful ſagacity, he croſſed Hungary, without lofing a man, but 

was harraſſed in his march thro” Bulgaria, by the barbarians, 

Arrives in during two months, tho' without any conſiderable loſs, but 

the Gree that of time. The Greek emperor Manuel, by this time, was 

territories dead; and his fon murdered oy the tyrant Andronicus, who 

was ſucceeded by Iſaac Angelus, This emperor is repre- 

' ſented in very black colours by Chriſtian writers. All we 

ſhall ſay of his character is, that his alliance with Saladin 

was both natural and wile, fince it tended to exclude from 

the empires of both, a ſet of lawleſs invaders, tho? dignified 

by the name of Chriſtians and ſovereigns. He accordingly 

made preparations to oppoſe Frederick, who was no ſoonet 

arrived upon his territories, than he was attacked by am- 

buſhes on all hands; againſt which however he defended 

himſelf with wonderful courage and addrefs. It does not 

belong to our hiſtory to recount the particulars of the actions 

which he between him and ſage. It is ſufficient to fay, that a ſmall 

handful of the German army routed a great army of the 

Greeks, under Manuel Haac's general, and , Frederick in 2 

- ſhort time, made himſelf maſter of all Thrace, Nicopolis, and 

. Adrianople, and all the places between the Egean and fux: 

| fea, with very little difficulty. Jſaac then, who had impriſ- 

oned the German ambaſſadots, ſet them at liberty, with a 
very bad grace, and offered to treat with. Friederich as an 
emperor, (a title he hadrefuſed'to him before) to grant him 
proviſion and ſhipping for tranſporting his Ops, provieg 
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he did it ſpeedily. Frederick treated thoſe advances with 


247 


infinite contempt, claiming the rights of conqueſt, and 
telling {/aac, that he was to receive, and not to preſcribe, 
terms. That he was reſolved to winter in Thrace, which he 


had made his by the ſword. But at the ſame time, he told 


the ambaſſadors that in the next ſpring; if their maſter would 
have in readineſs a ſufficient quantity of ſhipping, and give 
twenty four of his principal lords as hoſtages into his hands, 
together with eighty others of a ſubordinate rank, and ſet at 
liberty the ambaſſadors of the Sultan Al Rum, whom he de- 
el againſt the law of nations, he would evacuate his 
empire. | . | 

1 accepted thoſe terms with great pleaſure, and Fred. 
erich, after paſſing the winter with his army, in the richeſt 
provinces of Greece, in the ſpring, feund a ſuffieient quantity 


And pre- 
ſcribes his 
Own terms 


He pro- 


ceeds on 


of ſhipping to carry it over the Helleſpont; which he paſſed his expe - 


without loſing a man. He then directed his march to the 
right, towards the Meander; and repoſed for ſome days at 
Laodoceu, where he paſſed that river: and entered upon the 


dition. 


territories of the Se/jukian Sultan, of whoſe good faith he had 


a very high opinion. 

It belongs to dur hiſtory to remark here; that the Chriſtian 
writers; have charged {/aac with having been aſfifted in this 
war, by a body of auxiliaries ſent him by Saladin. But 
this is extreamly unlikely, becauſe about the time that 
Frederic> was entering upon the Seljuſtiun territories, an 
ambaſlador arrived with a letter from Jſaac to Saladin, in 
which he informs Saladin, that tho' the Chrift:ans had made 
an irruption into the Gre tertitories, yet they had given 
out a great many falſe reports, and that they had ſuffered a 
great deal more than his ſubjects had done; that they had 
pent all their money, loſt almoſt all their beaſts of burden, 
and that vaſt multitudes of their men had been put to the 
ſword; or had been carried off by malignant fevers. He 
added, that as his garriſons would dating their march attack 
them, on all hands, they probably never would be able to 
annoy Salad:n's frontiers; and if they ſhould, that they 
muſt be in ſuch a weak deſtitute condition, as to be unable; 
either to diſtreſs his ſubjects, or to benefit themſelves. 
* Why, concludes this curious letter, “ is your highneſs 
'* ſo unmindful of the alliance in force between us, that you 
kept our majeſty in the dark, as to your intentions and 
* delighs. Our majeſty can ſay with great truth, that the 
* friendſhip we have cultivated with your highneſs, has 
been attended by no other advantage to our majeſty, than 
by expoſing us to the rage and reſentment of the weſtern 
* Chriſtans,” From this unqueſtionable authority, it ap- 
pears no way probable that /aac was aſſiſted by any of Sal- 
adding troops at this time; bur rather that the barbarian, who 
tated all Chriſtians alike, bad deceived 7/zac: and had made 
ais territories, a kind of a frontier to his own. But the 

| 2 | profeſied 
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profeſſed deſign of this letter, was to make a demand upor 
Saladin of the treaſure and effects, of a Greek ambaſſador, 
who had died at Saladin's court; that they might be diſtribu- 
ted amongſt his relations. Saladin, exceſſively well pleaſed 
with the intelligence contained in this letter, entertained the 
ambaſſador with great marks of diſtinftion. _ 

It appears from the beſt authorities, that when the em- 
Succeſs of peror Frederick arrived upon the Seljukian territories, the old 
the Ger- Sultan Arſlan, was not poſſeſſed of [conium, which was held 
man em hy his rebellious ſon Kothboddin ; and that 4r/lan, diſclaimed 
Peror. the obſtructions they met with, and ſent even an apology for 

that purpoſe, from Taxara, where he had taken refuge, 

Frederick, however advanced, and was fo well received in 

Laodocea, that we are told, he prayed upon his knees, for 

the proſperity of that city, proceeding forward, finding him- 

ſelf beſet on all hands, and that it was impoſſible for his 

heavy armed troops, to get up with the barbarians, he 

feigned a retreat. This encouraged the iTwr#s to fall upon 

his camp, which he left with a ſmall guard; who kept the 

barbarians in play ſo well, that about twenty thouſand of 

them deſcended to the plain, and were by a fudden motion 

of Frederict's army, ſurrounded, and entirely cut in pieces. 

By this victory, Frederick opened his way to Iconium, and at 

laſt arrived at the famous paſs, which we have already de- 

ſcribed, where the emperor Manuel loſt his army. Frederict, 

underſtanding before he entered the paſs, that the Turks had 

made the like diſpoſitions againſt him, wiſely offered re- 

+ wards, to ſuch of his priſoners, as beſt knew the country, 

2 and they conducted him over a mountain, that was ſo ex- 

=_ ; treamly difficult, that, in paſling it, he loft upwards of one 

4 His great thouſand of his cavalry; and as many of his draft and 
dificulties hapgage horſes; who tumbled over the precipices. 

2M - Pelbunding however to a fine open country, were there 

| was plenty of poviſions, Frederick repoſed for ſome days, 

Hi - But they were quickly ſurrounded with freſh armies of bar- 

1 barians, who, tho' they made very little impreſſion upon 

Srels. the perſons of the Chriſtians, by reaſon of their armour, ex- 

treamly incommoded them in their march, and carried off 

part of their baggage; at laſt, the multitudes of the barbari- 

ans increaſed fo much, that they ventured to encounter the 

Chriſtians upon more equal terms. They were commanded, 

according to a moſt curiousletter from Bar Crecor an Armenian 

general, (and probably a Chriſtian) (who correſponded with 

Saladin) by Kothbaddin, anda battle was fought near the fort 

of Filomelion in which ſix thouſand of the Turks were put to 

the ſword: the reſt by the lightneſs of their armour eſcaping 

to their paſſes. According to the Maſem authors, anotht 

battle was fought, in which the loſs of the Turks was much 

more conſiderable; but the laſt mentioned battle, ſeems to 

have been the ſame which we have already mentioned Fred a1 


rick gained by ſtratagem. | Bu h 
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gur tho Frederick triumphed fo gloriouſly over the barbari= _ 
ans, he was unable to reſiſt the attacks of famine. Not- 
withſtanding the richneſs of the country, the infidels had 

rendered all that part of it, which lay within the reach of 

the Chri/tians, a deſert ; and by their vaſt numbers, they had 

either ſurprized all the proviſions that were in the rear of 
the Chriſtian army, or had cut off all their convoys, and He is diſ- 
forageing parties; ſo that they could have no freſh en treſſed by 


ld In this diſtreſsful ſituation, they were obliged to feed upon famine. 

ed their baggage horſes, and their mules, many of whom 

or ſcarcely could drag themeſelves along, ſo that the 8 were 

ge. obliged to lead them on foot; according to the Chriſtian 

in hiſtorians. But in this they are a little inconſiſtent with 

for what follows afterward ; when the Moſſem writers tell us, 

m. that the victory which followed was gained by the ſervices 

lis of the Chri/tian cavalry, Upon the whole, however, it is 

he certain, that the miſerable condition of the German army, 

on determined Frederick at all events, to puſh forward, and 

he make himſelf maſter of Iconium. As it was a common cauſe 

of of all the Seljuſians, Kothboddin is ſaid to have brought to the 

on field, upon this occaſion, two hundred thouſand men, which 

es. he poſted in the hedges, vineyards, and the avenues leading He mar- 

at to his capital. Frederick wanted nothing more than to ches to 

le- fight the barbarians upon terms ſomewhat equal. Notwith- Iconium. 

cy ſtanding that advantageous ſituation, he ordered each horſe- 

ad man of his army to take behind him a footman, lightly 

i armed; and to charge the enemy in front. This was a very 

yy wiſe, precaution; the horſemen, as well as the fore part of 

X- their horſes, were caſed in armour, ſo that they were proof | 

ne againſt the arrows and darts of the barbarians, and the piehts 

nd infantry, which was highly armed, being thus led up to the , Wy 
baracades, made a moſt horrible ſlaughter of their enemies. It EO 

re appears, that the emperor, upon this occaſion, led the attack 

s. in perſon, and that he charged his ſon, the duke of Suabia, 

u- with the command of the rear, with orders to give the horſe- 

on men as they returned from the baracades, freſh ſupplies of 

X- infantry to carry back, The battle was very dreadful, and 

off at laſt became general. But after the Germans had broken 

fl- in upon the baracades, nothing but a butchery, was to be 

he ſeen, Ten thouſand Turꝭs, who had been brave enough to 

d, make a ſtand, were cut in pieces before Kathboddin's face, 

ian and incredible numbers of them were killed in their retreat. 


th Kithboddin, who is ſaid, by the Chri/tian writers, to have 

ort behaved very bravely, eſcaped with difficulty, at the head 

to of his reſerve, which was commanded by his brother ; while 

ng the emperor, made himſelf ſome amends, for the loſſes and 

4 fatigues, he had ſuſtained, by being now in fight of Jo- 

0 lum. . . ; 

to The loſs which Frederick ſuſtained, was ſo inconſiderable, Superſti- 

1 and his victory ſo wonderful, that many viſionaries, under tion of his. 

him ſaid, that they ſaw two chevaliers, mounted on white army. | 
| | L 2 ä 
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took to cover them, againſt all attacks, from the main body 
of the barbarian army. Kothboddin, who was in perſon in 


And his 
troops 
ta cc it. 


He fights 
another 
battle. 
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| horſes, who they took to be Victor and St George, fighting 
againſt the barbarjans, at the head of their armies. This 
notion, however ridiculous, gave vaſt ſpirits to the Germans, 


and he encamped, within a ſhort diſtance of Iconium the ver 


night of the day on which he gained the battle. Kothboddin, 
ſeeing what irreſiſtable enemies he had to deal with, offered 
to ſuffer Frederict to paſs upon his expedition, and to furniſh 


him and his army with all manner of proviſions, upon his 


paying down thirty thonſand crowns, and obliging the A- 
menian Ohriſtians to reſtore certain forts, and territories, 
which they had taken from him, in Cilicia. Frederick, with 
indignation, rejected thoſe propoſals, which ſeemed to 


come rather from a conquering, than a conquered enemy; 


and made diſpoſitions for attacking the city. With this 
view, he divided his army into two parts; the one to be 
commanded by himſelf, and the other, by the duke of Suabia, 
and the earl of Holland. The enemy, on the other hand, 
notwithſtanding all their loſſes, til] kept the field, with 
upwards of two hundred thouſand men, beſides the garriſon 
of the city, which was very numerous, and which they 
could reinforce at pleaſure. Frederich, ordered his ſon, 
and the earl of Holland, to aſſault the city, while he under- 


the city, and his generals, who were in the field, ſecing this 
diviſton of the CMiſtian army, thought that Frederich muſt 


now be ruined. MKothboddin, himſelf, made a fally with a 


numerous body, upon the duke of Suabia, and the earl of 
Holland; but they were received ſo well by the Germans, 


that they inſtantly fled to the city, and before they could 


ſhut its gates, the Chri/lians entered them. It appears from 
Chriſtian, as well as Maſlem authors, that the Chriſtians, upon 
this occaſion, were guilty of vaſt exceſſes; and put to the 
ſword, great numbers of the inhabitants, This is confirmed 
by an original letter, written by the above mentioned Ha- 
Crecor, to Saladin, in which he calls the inhahitants of 
Iconium, Perſians: becauſe of the Sehukes coming from 
Perſia. It likewiſe appears, from the ſame letter, that 4r/lan, 
had by this time, compromiſed matters with his ſon Koth- 


L:4din, who only commanded under him, and was reinſtated 


in the ſovereignty of Iconium. | 

While the Chriftians before the town were thus ſucceſs- 
ful, Frederick was engaged in a very doubtful, dangerous 
battle, with the barbarians in the eld, who, upon this, 
fought with uncommon vigour and firmneſs. His troops, 
had been of late extreamly harraſſed, and had paſted the 
preceeding night in the field, expoſed to a very heavy rain, 


Which had greatly diſheartened them. But the emperor's 


vaſt courage, and diſcipline, made amends for all the diſ- 
advantages he was under: and the enemy was at laſt obliged 
to retreat with great loſs, Inſtead of periuing them, he 
| marched 
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marched towards the city, which we are told he gave up to 


8 de plundered by his ſoldiers: reſerving to himſelf one hun- 
in dred thouſand marks (a million, and half ſterling) which he 
" found in Arſlan's treaſury. The other booty which his ſol- Booty of 
b diers made was likewiſe immenſe ; but their moſt valuable the city. 
" acquiſition was, the vaſt plenty of all kinds of proviſions, 
0 with which they recruited their ſpirits and perſons. | 
Arlian and his family, remained all this time ſhut up, in 
q the ſtrong citadel of Iconium; but deſpairing to be able to His zcal, 
6 hold out, he ſent a reſpectful meſſage to Fredericꝶ᷑ to yield, upon 
? the latter's own terms, By the complexion of the hiſtary it 
: appears as if Frederici had always entertained a good opinion 
7 of Arſlan himſelf; and attributed all the oppoſition he had 
75 met with, to his ſons. "Thoſe princes could have no manner 
Y of idea, that a great emperor, would expoſe himſelf, as 
A Frederick had done, to the moſt dreadful fatigues and dangers, 
1 upon the chimerical view of taking a city, which he probably 
h never could take, and when taken, he had no farther to do 
with, than to ſay his prayers in it. They heard at the ſame 
« time of other great armies. coming from Furope, and the 


example of Feru/alem had taught them, that the CHhriſtians 
eren in foreign countries, could maintain their conqueſts. 
The ſame in fact, were the ſentiments of Philip Auguſtus, 
and the moſt ſenſible amongſt Chriſtian princes; nor could 
they . conceive, that a prince, having with immenſe Joſs of 
blood and treaſure conquered: a great and a flouriſning 
empire, would relinquiſh: all advantages accruing from , 
his acquiſitions. But all of them were miſtaken in Frede: Makes 
ichs character, which was that of being, thoroughly and him con- 
lincerely zealous, in the cauſe he had embraced. His great cluds 
age made him impatient to finiſh his vow; and he would 
have thought it the worſt of ſacrilege, had he been diverted - C 
from it by any views of ambition however promiſing” or 
glorious. It was therefore no hard matter for Alan to buy 
his abſence, by putting into the emperor's: hands twenty of 
his prime nobility as hoſtages, for the performance of his 
engagements; which were, provided the emperor would a peace, 
evacuate his dominions, and leave Icanium in the ſame ſtate and march 
he found it, that the Sultan ſhould furniſh proviſions for the forward, 
Chrijlian army during its march thro” his dominions. Arflan 
could ſcarcely believe his good fortune, at getting rid of his 
gueſts upon ſuch eaſy terms, The German army repoſed 
for five days, according to the Maſiem authors, but for ſeven 
according to the Chri/izan, in or near Iconium; and then he 
proceeded on his expedition, towards Tarſus: according to 
Arflans advice. An cv menan prince called Laun, by the 

gem, and Liven, by tbe Chriſtian authors, the head of 
c one of thoſe many little principalities, that had been ſet up 
in Afia, by the firſt Cruſaders, when Frederick left Icanium, 

nt ſome of his chief nobility to wait upon him, and per- 
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ſuade him by all means to return, and keep poſſeſſion of 


g that empire. This we learn from Bar Crecor's letters to 
| = Saladin; by which there is reaſon to believe, that this Laun, 
| j | was a friend to Saladin; tho' the French ſay he was originally 
3 of their country; and it is certain that the deſcendants of 
—— the firſt Cruſaders, looked with a very evil eye, upon Fred. 
. | rick's expedition: for the reaſons. we: have already given. 
Frederick being obſtinately determined to proceed, the am- 
baſſadors returned, and according to Bar Crecor's letter, Laun 


erick, to perſuade him to return to Iconium. Frederick in the 
mean while, was proceeding on his march in which he was 


pretext for detaining the hoſtages of Al Rum of Iconium, till 
he arrived with vaſt difficulty in a vally watered by the 
river Sydnus. The beauty of this river, together with the 
intolerable heat of the ſeaſon which happened to be about 
the end of June, invited him to bathe in it; after making a 
hearty meal upon its banks; but the chilneſs of the waters 
| were ſuch, that he died a few days after he came out of the 
| river. Some ſay that he was drowned: in paſſing it; but the 
beſt: accounts of cotemporary. writers, particularly of Bar 
Crecor, in his letter to Saladin, have repreſented the matter 


| as we have. 1 % t e 
Upon Frederich's death, Saladin, to whom we now return, 
| ; was delivered from ſuch an uneaſineſs, as had almoſt brought 
He is fuc- him to a reſolution of returning to Egypt; and giving up all 
ceeded in his conqueſts in Palgſtine. The intrepidity and perſeverance of 
the com- that great monarch, made him think that he was equal to the 
mand of conqueſt of all the Eaſt; and the fame of his conqueſts, had 
the army ſtruck him with terrible diſmay. Fredericks ſon, as great a bigot 
by his ſon as himſelf, immediately upon his father's death, took upon 
himſelf the command of the army: and Laun, the Armenian, 
| whom we have already mentioned, according to Bar Crecor's 
| letter to Saladin, retired to one of his caſtle's which he fortified 
1 againſt the Germans. Finding himſelf however, by no means 
| able to withſtand ſo great a power, as the duke of Suabia ſtill 
commanded, he was obliged to declare himſelf the duke's 
dependent, and ally; and his ſubmiſſion ſeems to be juſtified 
by Bar Crecor's letter to Saladin. Jets | 
Me are now to return to the ſiege of Acon, or Ptolemais in 
which all the powers both in Europe, and Aſia, were inter- 
eſted. It was, as we have already ſeen, begun in a kind of 
Who loſes fit of diſpair, by Guy de Luſgnan; but the vaſt ſpirit of 
moſt of eruſading, which then dinalond in Europe, ſent him ſuch a 
his army. large body of recruits, that Saladin juſtly began to be appre- 
benfive'for the conſequences, The Chr:i/tians hearing of the 
rodigious ſucceſſes of the German emperor, imagined upon 
N the ſiege muſt be determined in a very few days; 
but they were . The duke: of Suabia, had till 2 
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prepared to ſet out to have a perſonal interview with Fred. 


Eis death harraſſed by the troops of the barbarians, which gave him a | 
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with enemies: either ſecret or avowed. By them, he loſt 
aft numbers of his men, but notwithſtanding all difficulties, 
he reached Antioch; where his army ſuffered, more by the 
ſudden change of want and penury, for luxury, than they 
had ſuffered in all their march. In ſhort, when he left 
Antioch, the diſeaſes of the climate, and the ſword of the 
enemy had reduced the German army, which originally was 
upwards of fifteen thouſand men, to about ſeven hundred 
infantry, and ſix hundred cavalry, It ſeems to have been 
reatly in the power of Laun the Armenian, to have inter- 
rupted the march of the Germans; but according to Bar 
Crecor's letter to Saladin, when the duke of Suabia, convinced 
him that neither his father nor he, had the leaſt intention of 
making conqueſts, or any view but to proceed to Fery/alem, 
he deſiſted from his oppoſition. 5 | | 
By the beſt hiſtories we find that Chri/tians and Turks of 
this age were equally diſregardful of good faith, Saladin, Lufignax 
according to European writers, had agreed to grant Laſignan ſet at 
his liberty, upon the ſurrender of Aſcalon; but he ſtill de- liberty. 
tained him in priſon, and when at laſt he ſet him free, be | 
exacted from him an oath, that he ſhould tranſport himſelf 
to Europe; and never more diſturb the tranquility of the 
Faſt. Luſignan, when free from his impriſonment, conſulted 
his biſhops and clergy, whether he was obliged by that oath, 
and their determination was, that he was not. He therefore 
reaſſumed his character of king of Feruſalem, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of all the troops he could muſter up at Tri- 
poli, The Cruſaders, now, pouring in from Europe, his 
army ſoon amounted to thirty thouſand infantry, and two 
thouſand horſe. His firſt deſign was to have ſurprized Tyre. 
But that city as we have already ſeen, was in the poſſeſſion Gets an 
of the marquis of Montferrat, who aſſerted his ſovereignty army. 
overit. Thus the firſt attempt, which this diſtreſſed Chri/tian 
prince made, was againſt Chri/tians, tho' the [nfidels, were 
the objects of the Cruſade ; and every day gathering ſtrength 
in the field. Luſignan was perſuaded with great difficulty, 
to abandon this enterprize ; and all of a ſudden,” he marched 
to Acon, having ſent a detachment to attack the Moſlenis at 
Alexandretta, who were diſlodged from thence, and the 
Chriſtians took poſſeſſion of the place. Acon, was at that 
time ſo prodigiouſly ſtrong, and was ſo well garriſoned, that &. 
Sdaladin, who lay with his army at SH, could not imagine 
he would have attempted it: but when he perceived that 
the ſiege was actually formed, he immediately ordered all his 
tributaries, dependants, and allies, to furniſh him with their 
feſpective contingencies, and he advanced to the relief of 
Ptolemaig. RO EL TIA | Wet 
This city happened to be then of vaſt importance to both 
parties. Luſignan wanted it, as being the only port within Import- 
his dominions, from whence he could receive ſuccours from ance of 
Europe, the marquis of Montferrat, being in a a — that city. 
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declared enemy: and it was extreamly convenient to Salgin 
as a port; for landing his troops, and receiving his Eg 
fleets. The Chriſtian authors are certainly in the right, when 
they tell us that there was a vaſt diſparity in the numbers of 
the two armies. The garriſon of Ptolemais, at firſt looket 
upon Lu/ignan's attack, with ſuch contempt, that they did 
not think it even, worth their while to ſhut their gates; aud 
Saladin's army was now fo greatly increaſed, that he beſieged 
the 2 camp, much more ſtreightly than the Chri/tan 
c 


did Ptolemais. 65 nan, upon this occaſion, is molt unjuſtly 
blamed by the Chri/ian hiſtorians, for fortifying his camp, 


Progreſs upon an eminence called Turan: for it appears from :/im 
of its ſiege authors, had he not taken that precaution, his army muſ 
have been entirely ruined. Notwithſtanding this vaſt ſuperi. 

ority, Chriſtian hiſtorians admit that Luſegnan and his army 

did wonders. No day paſſed without ſkirmiſhes, many of 

which might have bcen accounted battles ; and the Chri/tians 

at laſt forced Saladin to remove his camp: to a ground les 

Saladin's incommodious for them. The Chri/tian writers tell us, 
overſight. perhaps with ſome reaſon, that Saladin upon this occaſion 
was guilty of an irreparable fault, in not ſtorming the Chriſ 

tian camp, upon his firſt coming up. This they attribute to 

his too great ſecurity, as thinking he could do that at any 

time, for he thanked God, that the Chriſtiaus had now 
delivered themſelves up to his chains; and in the mean time 

he beſieged the fortreſs of Beaufont. But tho? the marquis of 
Mbontferrat, looked upon Luſignan with an eye of hatred and 

perhaps contempt, yet he was far from being an enemy to 

the Cruſaders in general, and was eaſily perſuaded to ſuffer 

the troops, who were daily arriving from Europe, to land 

at Tyre. At laſt, he agreed to join them with all his own 
forces, who were the beſt troops in the Eaſt; and the Chr; 

The mar- tian army, ſoon amounted to one hundred thouſand foot, 
guis of and forty thouſand horſe, all of them well provided, vigorous, 
Meonferrat and in high ſpirits. Saladin trembled for the event, and tho 
end many be kept Zu/iznan's army ſtill coopt up; he ſaw himſelf be- 


others ſieged in his turn. The ſituation of both parties, was cqually 


join the fingular as critical, Luſgnan, who lay neareſt the town, 
beñegers. Was ſo far from being able to attack it, that he could not 
cut of the communication between it, and the camp of 

Saladin, who threw into it what reinforcements he pleaſed; 

nor could the Chriſtians who formed the grand army, numer- 

. ous and brave as they were, pretend to force Saladin's camp. 
Seladin's numbers, without and within the city, were like- 

wile ſuperior to thoſe of the Chriſtians; add to this, he now 

had had leiſure, to bring his men into an excellent diſcipline, 

and therefore he was far from declining a general battle, 

with the Chri/tians; who by this time had opened a com- 
munication with Luſignan's army, ſo that their whole force, 

formed one great body. The right wing of the Chriſtian, 

was commanded by Liggnan, who had under him his own 

| n N . tro0ps, 


who Was 


ſtalians. 
was com 


maſter of the temple, and the duke of Guelderland, conſiſting 
of their own troops, and ſome Spaniards, Saladin's army, 
was divided into eight bodies, and was drawn up, by that 
reat captain, with admirable foreſight. For ſenſible as he 
was, that his troops were unable to ſtand the brunt of the 
Chriſtians, he himſelf took the command of his ſtrongeſt 
ind beſt body, which he held as a reſerve. 


Every circumſtance'fe!] out as Saladin had foreſeen. The 


ſiſted of Germans, Danes, and Engliſh, Beſides thoſe three Who fight 
diviſions, a body of reſerve was formed, under the great Sad˙. 


Chriſtians had an infinite contempt for the Moſlems, and their 


cavalry charged with ſuch vigour, that Saladin's main body 
was entirely routed ; but the Chriſtians inſtead of perſuing, 
4s they ought to have done, this fortune at the beginning, 
puſhed on towards Saladins camp, and dazzled with its mag- 
nificent appearance, where all the pomp and ſplendour of 
Paſtern luxury was diſplayed, they fell to plunder. Saladin 
zvalled himſelf 3 He found not, upon all the 
feld, a regular body of Chriſtians, excepting the great maſter 
of the temple, whoſe generaus band, deſpiſing piunder was 


perluing victory: him Saladin attacked with the flower of 


But loſe a 


complete 
vigor 


his troops; and notwithſtanding the diſparity of their nume tro au- 


ders, the [rffdels muſt have been routed, had not the yes A 
iis been flanked witli fix. or ſeven thouſand freſh men, who 
allied from the city, and turned the ſcale in Saladin's 
favour: for the great maſter loft his life, as did many of his 
braveſt officers, and his troops were put to the route. Sal- 
fiin's way was now clear to his camp, which he found the 
Chriſtians intent upon plundering. Some of the moſt regular 
troops, rallied, apd made a ſtand againſt him; but the 
Germans, inſtead of oppoſing him, quarrelled amongſt them- 
ſelves, concerning the booty, and eſpecially, about a beau- 
tiful Jrabian horſe, richly capariſoned. In ſhort, Saladin 


rice. 


made ſuch advantage of every circumſtance, that, in a manner. 


he ſnatched the victory out of the hands of the Cirytians ; 


and it muſt have been compleat on his fide, had not Zyignan 


and the French, who guarded the camp, during the time 
they had been engaged, preſented themſelves to his front: 
upon which he ordered a retreat, 


Such was the famous battle of Ptolemars, the honour of 


which, has been arrogated by the Moſlems, to themſelves: have how 


but the conſequences evinced, that all they did, was to 
preſerve themſelves from a total defeat. 'Ten thouſand 
Tur#s, were killed in the firſt charge, with many of the beſt 
of the Maſlem generals; and Saladin loſt as many more, in 
tit eourſe of the battle, whereas the whole loſs of the Chri/- 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
tians, did not amount to two thouſand. men. But the con- 
ſequences of this battle, have irrefragably proved, the Chi 


tians to have had the honour of the day. For Saladin wy 


now ſenſible, that the advantage he had gained was entire 
owing to an accident, which he could not flatter himſeſ 


Would happen again, and it was with pain, he diſſemblel 


For Sal- 
adin 
retires. 


Circum- 
vallations 
formed, 


Eccleſiaſ- 


tick gen- 
erals. 


Saladin 
ſends for 


reinforce- 


ments. 


his uneaſineſs. He pretended ſometimes to be afraid of; 
peſtilence from the ſtench of the dead bodies, that remaing 
unburied on the field of battle; and that it had already in. 
fected his own health, for which reaſon, he broke up h 
blockade of the or fi camp, and retired to a ſtrong poſty 
Keruba, which he fortified, and kept-upon the defenſive til 
he ſhould be joined by the vaſt reinforcements he expedited, 
under his brother Adel. FE ETON „ 

- This retreat, which was in a manner an acknowledgement 
of his having been defeated, left the Chriſtians at liberty tg 
continue without moleſtation, the operations of the ſiege of 
Ptolemais, They made two lines of cicumvallation, one 
againſt Saladin's army, in caſe he ſhould attack them; the 
other againſt the city. The marquis of Afentferrat, vu 
poſted on the north, and commanded as far as the ſea; on 
his left lay the knights of the hoſpital, and the Genseſe upon 
mount Murſard. The French, under the command of their 
nobility, were encamped between the north and the Eat. 


and on the eaſt lay the Engliſb; next to them were the 


Flemings. Lufignan king of Jeruſalem, with his queen Sybilla 
occupied their old camp upon mount Turon; and the German, 


Danes, and Friezlanders, poſſeſſed all the ſouth quarters, 


while the Piſans, Venitians, and other [talians, extended 
themſelves quite to the ſouth. |, . - WW 
Such were the diſpoſitions made at this memorable ſiege, 
and the reader is not to be ſurprized, when we acquaint 
him, that moſt of the general officers amongſt the Chriſtiam 
were biſhops, and other eccleſiaſticks; the Engh/h in par 
ticular being commanded, by the archbiſhop of Cantgrbur), 
and the biſhop of Salisbury. Saladin received his reinforce- 
ments from all parts of the on dominions; his caule 
being conſidered, as the cauſe of Mahometaniſm itſelf ; and 


in fact it was ſo, nor perhaps could any prince, but one of 


his experience and ſagacity, have prevented the whole Eaſt, 
at this time, from falling under the Chriſtian powers. Ile 
{till kept up his communication with the city, and he ſent 
an ambaſſador, Bohaboddin, the ſame who has wrote the hiſtory 
of this ſiege, to Bagdad, and all the other Maſlem princes his 
allies or dependents, to perſuade them to unite as one man, 
in the cauſe of Mahomet. Bohahoddin, as we underſtand from 
himſelf, met with ſucceſs, anſwerable to the importance of 
his embaſſy; and was extreamly careſſed at all the courts to 
which he went. The califf of Bagdad particularly ſen. with but 
one of his ſubjects, an engineer, who did e 

n e ervice; 


f 
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errice; for the Chri/tians, according to the awkward man- | | 
ner of beſieging in thoſe times, had erected a moſt ſtupendous 
tower, which overlooked the walls of the city, and which 
being filled with ſoldiers, muſt have put an end to the ſiege, 
had it not been, that this young man, made combuſtible 
compoſitions, principally of Naphtha, which reduced to aſhes 
this enormous machine, and all who were in it. About the 
ſame time, Saladin's Egyptian fleet, defeated one from Europe, 
and made a triumphal entry, with the ſhips that it had taken 
into the port of Plolemais. All thoſe circumſtances, together 
with the daily increaſe of the [nfidel army, diſcouraged the 
Chrifians, in proportion as they had been elated before. 
The deſtruction of the machine, which was of German con- 
ſtruction, entirely diſheartened that nation, and the landgrave 
of Thuringia entirely abandoned the ſiege, not without a 
violent ſuſpicion of his having been bribed by Saladin's gold. . 
Saladin laid hold of this Cri/ffs to make himſelf maſter of His ac- 
Shakif, to the garriſon of which he gave a moſt honourable quiſitions, 
capitulation; and ſuffered them to march to Tyre, ' 
The vaſt execution which had been done by the Naph- Diſtreſs of 
tha compoſition, which it ſeems, was the product of the the Chrif- 
califf of Bagdad's dominions, made Saladin apply, to that 77ans. 
court for a freſh ſupply ; which was — ſent him, | 
together with ſome able engineers, and bills of credit drawn 
by the califf's court, or divan, upon certain merchants, for 
money payable to Saladin. That prince continued all this 
time at Keruba, where he often took the diverſion of hun- 
ting; but carefully avoided any general action with the 
Chriſtians. His diſpoſitions were ſo excellent, that the latter 
ſoon began to be in want of proviſions ; and Saladin's ſupe- 
riority at ſea cut off all their hopes of receiving any ſupplies. 
The famine at laſt, in the camp of the Chriſtians, grew ſo 
pinching, as to drive them to deſpair ; ſo that the officers 
and generals, in a manner, loft all their authority : and the 
common men, knowing how well Saladin's camp was pro- Make à 
vided, took an opportunity one day. that they underſtood he deſperate 
was at hunting, to make a deſperate attack upon it. But attack. 
they were repulſed with great ſlaughter by Saladin's brother 
Adel; and in their retreat they ſuffered greatly by an ambuſ- 
cade, he had planted againſt them. 1 appears however, 
even from the Moſlem authors, that Saladin's men, ſuffered 
ſeverely upon that occaſton. The Chri/tians about this time 
received vaſt ſpirits, from the magnificent accounts they 
received of the emperor. Frederict's victories, over the Sultar 
of [contum ; and Saladin was alarmed by Bar Crecor's accounts 
of the ſame. It was therefore reſolved on both ſides, that 
ſomething deciſive ſhould be done. Saladin had been joined 
by his ſon Daher, by the prince of Aleppo, and almoſt all 
his allies; ſo that his army was ſtronger than ever; and he 
left his camp of Keruba for another, nearer to that of the 
Chriſtians. The latter on the other hand, reſumed their 
| operations 
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operations of the moving towers, and built three of a tif 
amazing conſtruction: each of them being filled with men, 
and warlike machines of all kinds. In order to preſeryg 
them from being burnt as the former were, they were ſe. 
cured with iron, and covered with the hides of oxen ſoaked 
in vinegar. But all thoſe precautions, could not defend 

. them from the deſtroying flames of the [nfidels. A brazier of 

Their Damaſcus, contrived a kind of pots, or ſhells, from which 

machines he diſcharged his combuſtible Naphtha, with ſuch exe. 

deflroyed. cution, that thoſe machines, with all within them, were 
entirely deſtroyed. | | 3 | 

This misfortune, with the growing famine in the camp of 

the Chri/tians, muſt have obliged them to give over the 

liege ; had it not been for the brave marquis of Montferrat, 

who went to Tyre and fitted out a fleet, with which he 

Their engaged and defeated Saladin's ſhips: and left the fea open 

famine to convey proviſions to the Chriſtians; which came under 

relieved. the condu*t of the earl of Champaign, who brought at the 
ſame time, a powerful reinforcement of ſoldiers. This 

turned the ſcale of war entirely in favour of the Chriſtians; 

but they were now divided amongſt themfelves. Sybilla, 

the queen of Feru/alem, in whoſe right her huſband held 

that crown, together with her only child, had attended her 

huſband thro' all the inconveniences of the ſiege, during 

which both ſhe, and her daughter died. Thoren, the huſ- 

band of Iſabella queen S8ybilla's ſiſter then put in his claim 

to the crown in right of his wife; but Luſignan inſiſting upon 

his own recognition, he being crowned, and annointed 

The mar- king of Jeruſalem. refuſed to give up his title. Mary the 
quis of dowager of Z/meric king of Teruſalem, and mother to Ila. 
 Monfirra bella Thoron's wife, was ftill alive. Thoron. himſelf by all 
claims the accounts, was a moſt defpicable creature. The marquis of 
crown of Montferrat on the contrary, had every thing to recommend 
Ferr/alem him; a gracetul perſon, wiſdom, reputation, riches, and 

Fu courage: and notwithſtanding his having, no manner of 
legal claim to the crown of Teruſalem, he laid a plan for 
acquiring it, but carried it on by moſt deteſtable means. 

'or having gained the affections of Jſabella Thoron's wife, 
the and her mother queen Mam, who had married Balvan, 
the ſame wha was mentioned in the laſt ſiege of Feruſalem, 
cited Thoron before the biſhop of Acon, upon pretence, that 
Thoren had forced the princeſs when ſhe was under age to 
marry him. The obſequious biſhop, found the plea to be 

By mar- good, the marriage was diflolved, the marquis of ont ferrat 
Trying married {/abel/a, and aſſumed the title of king of Feruſalem: 


Theiron's to the vaſt ſcandal of every man of virtue. It is ſaid in par- 


wite, ticular that Ba/dwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, laid to heart 
ſo much, the diviſions which the marquis's ambition pro- 
duced, that he ſickened and died in five days time. All 
the power and addreſs of the marquis of Montferrat, were 
| inſufficient 


J / 
fuffcient to ſuppreſs the reſentment of the public at his 
onduct. For tho' it undoubtedly was for the intereſt of 
he Chri/lians, that he ſhould be made king of Jeruſalem, 
et the flagrant injuſtice, that had been done, both to 
Toren and Lilſignan, rendered all difintereſted perſons, 
amongſt the Chriſtians, extreamly uneaſy; ſo that the marquis 
of Montferrat, was obliged to compromiſe matters with his 
rivals ; and to refer the decifion of their differences to the 
emperor Frederick; who they underſtood was upon his 
march, tho' ſoon aſter they heard of his death. His ſon 
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ere 

the duke of Suabia, who as we have ſeen, took the command 
» of of bis army, ſtill continued his march towards Tyre, but 
the under prodigious diſadvantages. For Saladin, who was 


rat; minutely informed x- Crecor, of all Fredericks motions, 
he gave orders to all his governors of the territories, thro” 
Den which he was to paſs, to harraſs him as much as they could, 
der and to cut off all his convoys. By thoſe means, Fregerick 
Joſt a vaſt number of his men, and his army was obliged to 


the g 5 
hig ſubſiſt itlelf upon their nor ſes, by which, his march became 
7; Nextreamly tedious and fatiguing; he however with wonderful 


% bpatience ſurmounted ail difficulties, and reached Tyre, 
ed here he and his army was received on board, the marquis 
of Montferrat's fleet, and carried to the ſiege of Ptalemais. 


ier 
ng be diſappointments the beſiegers met with at ſeeing ſo 
. wiſerable a handful, inſtead of a numerous triumphant The duke 
im army, is not to be expreſſed ; but they were excellent ſol- of Suabia 


diers, hardened to the field and the climate, and well diſ- 


Thuringia, being recognized in general, by the Germans for 
their head. 


mediately reſolved to make a new attack upon the city, and 
if poſſible to carry it by ſtorm. For this purpofe they 
brought up fome of their largeſt ſhips, they being now in 
poſſeſſion of the harbour clofe to the walls; and erecting 
high towers upon their decks, they attacked the befieged 
from thence, with their machines. The aſſault was given 
with ſo much fury, that the CHriſtian ſtandards, were ſeveral 
times planted on different parts of the walls, and the place 
muſt have heen carried, had not Saladin, at the very inſtant 
of the attack, attempted to ſtorm their camp. This obliged 
the Chri/tians, from being aſſailants, to become defendants. 
[ hey ſaw their attack was no longer practicable, and the 
Infadels in the midſt of their camp. They immediately drew 
off from the ſtorm, and fell with ſuch intrepidity upon the 
their troops; and Saladin himſelf, whoſe chief intent was to 
draw them off from the ſtorm, with great difficulty eſcaped 
deing killed, or taken priſoner. En. 

| | Notwithſtanding 


Upon the arrival of Frederic, the Chriſtian generals, im- 


His claim 
referred. 


arrives at 


ciplined. Their commander the duke of Suabia, was in high the Chri/- 
reputation, and he took up the quarters of the landgrave of tian camp 


The ſiege 
puſned on 


barbarians, that they cut off the foremoſt and the braveſt of Saladin 


rep ulſed. 
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160 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Notwithſtanding the loſs the Infidels ſuſtained, it wat 
14 plain that when Saladin beſieged the beſiegers, it was im. 
3 % poſſible for the latter to take Ptolemars. The duke o 
* ry Suabia, worne out by fatigue, fell ſick, and according tg 
ot 042012 Chriſtian writers, he might have ſaved his life, by uſing of 
| a female; but he refuſed to comply, the remedy being jj. 
conſiſtent with his vow; Whatever may be in this ridicy. 
lous ſtory, it is certain that Frederick died about this time; 
and the Germans in general, were fo diſguſted, with «i. 
appointment and fatigue, that they all returned home, ex. 
cepting a few of the moſt zealous, who ſerved under Leyyl 
duke of Auſtria; a prince, who had performed prodigies of 
valour during the ſiege. But beſides this deſertion, a mortality 
and famine, again afflicted the Chriſtians, and it was entire 
owing to the marquis of Montferrat's fleet, that they wer 
not ſtarved. For Saladin, who by means of pidgeon mel. 
ſengers, ſo common in that country, had an 'almoſt inſtan- 
taneous correſpondence with the different parts of his do- 
minions, which were receiving daily freſh reinforcements; 
and threw what troops he - pleaſed into the city. But he 
now reſolved to remain upon the defenſive in hopes thx 
the famine and peſtilence, would finiſh the army of the 


Saladin Chriſtians. He therefore choſe a ſtrong camp upon mount 


chuſes a 55 eram, where he knew he could not be attacked, with 
new camp any probability of ſucceſs; about three miles diftance from 
Ptolemais. The Chriſtians on the other hand fought even 
opportunity to bring him to a deciſive engagement, which 
he as carefully avoided. For no ſooner did they make di- 


; \ poſitions, for attacking him, as the marquis of Montferrat, 


and prince Henry of Champaign often did ; than they them- 

24a were attacked in the rear, by ſallies from the gar 
riſon. | TL | | 

15 digt Notwithſtanding the diſheartning ſituation of the Chri/lu 

His diff- affairs, thoſe of Saladin, were not ver promiſing. He hin- 

culties. ſelf thro? inceſſant fatigue, had contracted, a bilous diſorder, 

and numbers of the princes, - who ſerved under him, parti 

cularly Amadoddin and Zenki, whom we have ſo often men- 

tioned, demanded their diſmiſſion; and ſome of them wen 

even bold enough to ſeparate from his army without leave; 

tho” a few of them were brought back by force. Saladin 

diſtreſs was increaſed by the Chriftians remaining maſtas 

of the held, and intercepting one of his ſhips, laden wit 

money for the payment of his troops, the loſs of which 

lad occaſioned Amadoddin, and others, to mutiny. : 

The char- In the mean while, the ſpirit of cruſading revived in 

acters of Europe; and Richard king of Englund, with Pßil o Auguf 

the kings king of France, having patched up their differences, made 

of Eng. moſt prodigious preparations, for undertaking the expedition 

land and in their own perſons. Thoſe two princes, were, in even 

France. Circumſtance, the reverſe of one another, in temper and di- 


poſition 3 and agreed in nothing but their zeal e 
| | nndels 
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tifidels; Richard was brave, even to temerity ; Philip was 
exutious, almoſt to cowardice. Richard, was magnificent 
and generous, Philip, was iruga)l, if not parſimonious. 
Richard, had many great vices, and Philip few amiable 
virtues. Richard, had ſpared no means, even the moſt rapa- 
cious, to amaſs prodigious treaſures, that he might appear, 


161 


with a pomp as well as a power, fuitable to his high rank; 


which Philip however; conſidered as being ſubordinate to 
his, as being Rzichard's ſovereign ih France; where the Jatter 
held vaſt poſſeſſions. Notwithſtanding this diſparity of 
characters, ſuch was their zeal, that before they ſet out, 
they had ſeveral interviews with one another, at which they 
engaged themſelves, to cultivate a mutual harmony, and if 
either died upon the expedition, the ſurvivor was to be heir 
to all the deceaſed's ready money ; which he vas to apply 
to the purpoſes of the Cry/ade. The paſſion for this new 
expedition was greatly encreaſed, by 3 number of little 
pictures, or drawings, ſent over by the Chriſtians in the Eaſt, 
repreſenting ſometimes a Turkiſh horſeman, treading undet 
foot, the holy church of the ſepulchre at Feruſalem; ſome- 
times a Maſlem, whipping our Saviour with rods; and defi- 
ling the place of his burial with all kinds of impurities: 
* numbers of thoſe delincations were ſent to Europe by 
the direction of the marquis of Montferrat, who was now 
confidered by the Chriſlians, as king of Feruſalem; or at 
leaſt the perfon, moſt worthy to wear that crown. 

It is foreign to this hiſtory to give any particulars of the 
adventures of Kichard and Philip before they arrived at the 


Who take 
the crois, 


Arne fet 


lege of Aeta. It is however neceſſary, to mention in general ont for 
that they were perpetually embroiled with one another, and cen. 


their differences broke out a freſh every day. Saladin was 
no ſtranger to the reinforcements that were expected from A 


Europe; and the fagacity with which he acted, upon this, 
and all other occaſions, is almoſt incredible. Finding it 
neceſſary to return to his former camp, that he might the 
more eaſily intercept the reinforcements that came to the 
beſiegers from Europe; he took priſoners, according to the 
Mofiem authors, one of the French generals, and Philip's 
trealurer, whom he treated with the utmoſt politeneſs ; even 
to the admitting thein to fit at his own table; He ſhewed 


Hej. 537. 


1191. 


Politer efs- 


the like moderation to all the princes who ſerved under of Saladin 


him, and whom he perſuaded to remain with his army as 
long as he judged neceſſary. When he diſmifſed them, 
which he did not before winter came on; he made magni- 
kcent preſents, and gave robes of ſtate; to them all, particu- 
larly to Amadoddin and his fon; by which he gained their 
e ſo much, that they engaged to rejoin him early in 
e ſpring. | | | 
The " of Ptelemais had now continued upwards of 
two years, with prodigious loſs to the Chriſtians. The place 
was indeed of importance to Saladin, but was far from being 
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in itſelf, worth the blood and treaſure he had expended ig 


its defence, had it not been that the ſiege of it, amuſed and 


Tts gar- 
rifon 
changed. 


Difficul- 
ties of the 
Chriſtiau 
army and 
deſertions 
from it. 


diverted the CHriſtians, from more conſiderable conqueſts ; 
nor indeed, as they were ſituated, could they abandon it, 
without the moſt imminent danger. Hitherto, both parties 
had, during the ſeverity of the winter, remained inactive, 


but in the beginning of the ſpring, the ſeaſon was ſo ſtormy, 


that the marquis of Montferrat, found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of ſending his ſhips into harbour at Tyre. Saladin did 
not loſe a minute in improving this circumſtance to his own 
advantage. Bohahoddin Karakuſt, and Hoſamoddin, were 
the two generals, who had hitherto defended Acca, but both 
they and the garriſon under them were now worn out, 
with inceſſant labour. Saladin, therefore, now that the ſea 
was open, entirely changed the garriſon and threw into the 
place a freſh body of men, under — while his brother 
Adel covered the diſembarkation at Haifa, with a ſtrong body 
of troops, to prevent any interruption from the Chriſtians. 
According to ſome of the Maſlem authors, however, the new 
garriſon, was far inferior in number, as well as experience, 
to the old one. Saladin's next care was to throw a ſupply of 
proviſions into the place, which he attempted. This was 
a work of great difficulty, on account of the tempeſtuous 
weather; and ſeven tranſports, laden with money and pro- 
vitions from Egypt, were daſhed to pieces, in fight of the 
carrifon. Notwithſtanding this misfortune, he afterwards 
found means to throw a whole year's proviſions into the 
city; while the garriſon covered their debarkation. The 
Chriſtians took this opportunity, of making a freſh and moſt 
furious attack, upon the place; and were very near taking 
it, had not the beiteged deſtroyed the ſcaling ladder; and 
received ſuch a diverſion from Saladin, that they retired with 
valt loſs. They however opened a breach in the walls, and 
next day renewed the aftault, but with no better ſuccels 

than before. 7 
Such a train of diſagreeable events, as had attended the 
Chriftians, ever ſince the opening of the ſiege, and the 
dilatory repair of reinforcements from Europe, occaſioned 
by the diſagreement between the kings of England and 
France ; but, above all, the famine which was renewed in the 
Chriſtian camp, drove, according to the MHaſlem authors, a 
vaſt number of deſerters into Saladin's ſervice. He enter- 
tained them all, and formed out of them, a body of ſeamen, 
whom he puton board a large {hip, with orders for them to 
cruiſe off upon the Chriftians; and to do them all the da- 
mage they could. Thoſe renegades, well knowing, that they 
had nothing but death to expect, if they were taken, inter- 
cepted a great number of tranſports, dropping in from Europe; 
ſome of them richly laden with money and plate; all which, 
together with the ranſom for the priſoners they took, Saladin 
witely gave up to the captors. According to the belt 
| | accounts, 
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Fouſly, that he ſoon made a breach in the walls. But, ac 
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zecounts, during this winter, little or no reſpite was given, 
dy either party to the other; and the Moſlem authors have 
deen very minute, in recounting even the ſmalleſt ſki;miſhes 
that happened, eſpecially when to their own advantage, 
either by ſea, or land. | 
Early in the ſpring, after a voyage of twenty two days, 
arrived in the Christian camp before Ptrolemais, Philip Au- Arrival of 
ruſlus king of France, He was attended by a noble army, Phi/7p 
which he brought in a hundred tranſports, and fix great ſhips king of 
of war; together with proviſions and ſupplies, of all kinds. France. 
If we are to believe the French authors, he was received by 
the Chrijtians, as their tutelar genius. He no ſooner 
landed, which he did on Eaſter eve, than he entcred upon 
action; and he took up his quarters ſo cloſe to the walls, 
that they were within reach of the enemies engines. Having 
landed his battering machines, he played them fo advantage- 


cording to the ſame authorities, he was reſtrained by a 
ridiculous ſcruple from purſuing his advantage, and taking 
the place. He had made an agreement with Rrchara, that 
all their conqueſts ſhould be in common, and doubted .. 
whether he could in honour deprive R:ichard of his ſhare of His 
glory, in taking the town before his arrival; and this fooliſh 
we” WEN ſo much with him that he withdrew from {cruples- 
lhe attack. : | | 
In the mean while, Richard, after a variety of delays, and _. 
diſappointments, which gave him vaſt uneaſineſs, put to ſea, Richard 
from Meſſina, with a noble fleet and army, but his ſhips king of 
were ſo rudely handled by a ſtorm, which happened on Good England 
Friday, that he was obliged to put into Cyprus. This Ifland £02quers 
was then governed by a prince of the houſe of Comneni, who C245 
had ſo long held the Gree empire; but he is ſaid to have | 
deen no other than an uſurper and a tyrant, and had ac- 
quired his power by the aſſiſtance of Sicilan fleets, which 
ferved againſt the Greet emperors, of that family. Inſtead 
of giving ſhelter to Richard, he ordered as many of the 
hip wrecked Engliſb, as he cculd ſeize, to be plundered, 
and thrown into chains; and upon Rzichard's complaining of 
this uſage, he had the inſolence to threaten him with the 
lame treatment, if he did not inſtantly leave the Ifland. 
Richard reſented this brutality. He was the firſt who 
umped aſhore from a ſhallop in the face of the tvrant and 
all his troops, and by amazing efforts of courage, firſt de- 
eated them, and afterwards made himſelf mafter of the 
Yhole Iſland; and even of the tyrant's perfon, whom he 
educed to ſubmit to the moſt mortifying terms, even to 
dis parting with his crown: but the particulars of this 
onqueſt, which was ſo glorious for Richard, are ſo well 
known, that we ſhall inſiſt no farther upon them. 
Richard having conquered Cyprus, and ſent the tyrant of 
tn filver chains to — made diſpoſitions for joining 
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And pro- the Chri/ttans before Ptolematis; whoſe affairs, notwithſtand. 
ceeds to ing the boaſted arrival of king Philip, continued ſtill iy | 
the fiege very untowardly ſituation; chiefly through the diſſenſi. 
of Acca. ons, that ſtill prevailed, between the parties of Luſigran, 
and the marquis of Montferrat. Philip, had highly eſpouſed 

the intereſt of the latter, and Luſgnan with his brother 

Geffrey, the princes of Antioch, and Tripolis, with others 

who were jealous of the marquis, had repaired to Ger 

during Richard's continuance on that Ifland, and had en- 

gaged him in their intereſts; which he was ſufficient]y dif. 

poſed to do, from his enmity for Philip. Having ſettled 

the affairs of Cyprus, he ſailed towards Tyre; where by the 

marquis of Montferrat's orders, he was denied admittance, 

When he drew near Pt-lemais, he obſerved a ſhip of an en- 

ormous ſize under French colours. This veſſel had been 

prepared by Saladin, and fitted up by that crafty Saracen in 

the nature of a fireſhip, with a vaſt number of combuſtible, 

His ſne- 22d according to the accounts of the offem authors then- 
ceſſes at elves, fix hundered and fifty ſeamen on board, in hopes df 

elles at . . 

"i approaching under the French colours to the Engliſh feet 
F and burning it. But Richard, diſcovering the truth, attacke 
this veſſel with ſuch fury, that ſhe ſunk to the bottom, 

without a ſoul on board being ſaved, but one ſeamen ; who 

was taken up, and ſent by Richard, by way of bravade, to 
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acquaint Saladin with what had happened. He him 

however loſt five ſmall tranſports which fell into the enemies | 

hands, but next day he funk another great Egyptian ſhip 

laden with proviſions and ammunition, for the garriſon of il . 
Ptolemais; and took priſoners two hundred of their principal i 

ofticers, and engineers, who jumped over board. ; 

Next day Richard landed, and entered the camp before 2 

He lands, Ptelemars, with great triumph. Philip by this time had got ; 
over his ſcruples, and having built ſeven towers of a new b 
conſtruction, he had preſſed the town with great vigour, 0 

but without being able to take it. For Saladin again removel 8 

his camp to Keruba, and harraſſed the beſiegers ſo inceſſantly, { 

as to give the garriſon leiſure to repair all the breaches d B 

their walls and works. The arrival of Richard, who wa 8 

looked upon to be incomparably the moſt powerful prince, 5 

and the ableſt general of all the Chri/tians, ſoon altered the b 

{tate of the ſiege. The garriſon informed Saladin in plain " 

terms, that unleſs he relieved them, by gaining a genen £ 

Rreight- battle, they muſt ſurrender. But Saladin's intelligence wa & 
ens the too good for him to be directed by them. Richard's ſiſten 01 
city. who attended him on his expedition, had brought with ber b. 
from Sicily, two European Moflems, who had ditguiſed thel * 


religion, by pretending to be Chri/tians, and gave Salad is 

information of all that paſſed in the Chri/tian camp. He fit 

likewiſe found means to detach the marquis of ontferr® ft 

from the common cauſe, by perſuading him that Richard's d; 

intention, was to deprive him of the principality of 7 fo 
a 
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and the marquis with his troops returned to that city. It 
happened, at the ſame time, that Richard fell dangeroully ill, 
ſo that his life was deſpaired of; and this for ſome days 
created a total ceſſation of the operations of the ſiege. Upon 
Richard's recovery, he perceived that Philip had carried on 
his works fo far, that the greateſt ſhare of the honour in tak- 
ing the place, muſt fall to him, and therefore he was diſpoſed, 
to an accomodation with Saladin; and even entered into 4 
ſecret treaty on that head. Tho' this has been denied by 
Engliſh authors, yet there is too much reaſon, from Maſſem He pro- 
writers, to believe it to be true. For they all agree that poles to 
Richard propoſed a perſonal interview with. Saladin, by a treat 
Haſlem priſoner, to whom he gave his liberty for that purpoſe. 

But Saladin, either diſtruſting Richard's Rue or being 

determined by other motives of policy, rejected the propoſal; 

but did not ſeem averſe to treat with Richard by an inter- 

preter, provided Richard would open to him the terms he | 
propoſed as the baſis of the future treaty. Perhaps his chief „ithSala- 
reaſon was founded upon the vaſt reinforcements he was %, Who 
expecting, which accordingly joined him in the beginning geclines ix 
of June; and which enabled him to draw his lines cloſer to 
the Chri/tians. But Saladin's ideas of the Chri/tian power, 
were greatly altered by Richard. He had held the king of 
France in contempt, notwithſtanding all he had done againſt 
the city, and he gave a memorable inſtance of it, by his 
refuſing to return a white falcon, which was a favourite 
with Philip, and was taken by Saladin's ſoldiers; tho' the 


_ Moflem authors ſay, that Philip offered no lefs than a thou- 


ſand dinars for her ranſom. Saladin found another genius 

in Richard. He was himſelf at the head of every aſſault, 

and conceiving himſelf to have been affronted by Saladin, 

in refuſing him the interview, he gave the garriſon no reſpite; 

but kept them in perpetual alarms. They ſent to Saladin 

on the ſeventh of June, now that Richard was entirely 

recovered, a letter, expreſſing the exceflive hardſhips they 

ſuffered from Richard's vigour, and telling him, that they 

would be obliged to ſurrender the next day if not relieved, 

or be obliged to ſtand a ſtorm, and the chance of being 

every man of them put to the ſword. Saladin had ſome time Acca re- 

before reinforced the garriſon with the flower of his troops, duced to 

under Maſbtub, Karakuſp, and others, of his ableſt generals; extremity 

ſo that the extremity they were reduced to, gave him vaſt 

diſquiet. The [nfidels had been barbarous enough to carry 

on the war in a moſt cruel manner, and the Chri/tians had 

been but too exact in copying that example. On the 

nineteenth of January, Richard, as the beſieged had foreſeen, 

ordered a general ſtorm ; and with the loſs of a hundred and 

fifty of his eſt troops, he carried the outer wall. Notwith- 
anding this, Saladin was not without hopes, from the 


diviſions that reigned in the Chriſtian camp; and there is 
ſome reaſon for believing, that the two heads of the Chriſtians 
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Diſagree- hated each other more than they did Saladin: for we ap 
ment be- told, that each accuſed the other of tampering with him, It 
tween is certain that there was a kind of an intercourſe between 
Richard them, and that the barbarian behaved to them, with 2 
and Phi- politeneſs, very foreign to his diſpoſition. This was far 
lip. from being the caſe of his generals, who ſtill believing that 
| it was in Saladin's power to relieve them, put to death in 
Told blood, ſix Chrijtian noblemen; who had fallen into 
their hands, at ſtorming the outer wall. One. of thoſe 
noblemen, probably Almeric Clement marſhal of Fran, 
was a perfon of the higheſt diſtinction ; and offered if they 
The outer would ſpare his life, to procure good terms for the gar. 
wall of riſon; but they barbarouſly put him to death. Philip was 
Acca apprized of this inhumanity, by a ſpy, whom he had in the 
taken, place, | 
= . The outer wall being thus taken, Saladin, whoſe troops 
The be. began to be very unealy at their ſituation, and who had 
been at ſuch immenſe expences, that he ſcarcely had any 


ege in 

Hegs 1 money left, intimated to the garriſon that it was out of his 

treat, power to relieve them. Upon this, Maſbtub, was ſent out to 
by 4 


capitulate, and he addreſſed himſcif to the king of Fran, 
as being a more placable prince than Richard, Philip, ex- 
aſperated by their barbarous murder of his noblemen, refuſed 
to grant them any terms, upon which Maßptub fiercely 
replied, that they would then defend the place to the laſt 
drop of their blood; and accordingly returned to the city, 
Saladin in the mean while, addreiled himſelf to Richard. 
who, according to the Moſlem authors, was the ſoul of the 
whole enterprize, and amuſed him with the hopes of re- 
turning all that he had taken, ſince the battle of Hittin; 
provided he would lend him thirty thouſand of his troops, 
who were to be employed againſt his other enemies. In 
ſhort, the barbarian acted ſo artfully, that the garriſon had 
time to run up another wall in the place of that which had 
been demoliſhed, ſo that the beſiegers found, that they ina 
manner had the ſiege to begin a new. Being now however 
entirely maſters of the ſea, and plentifully ſupplied with all 
kinds of proviſions, and their numbers being then increaſed 
by near thirty thouſand, the garriſon at laſt offered to 
capitulate upon certain terms. But this offer there is reaſon 
to believe, was made without Salad:n's conſent. For we 
are told that before any capitulation was ſigned, ſeveral of 
S$aladin's generals went privately on board a barque, and 
abſconded for fear of his reſentment; and one of them being 
taken, was by his orders put in chains. 

And after After great difficulties, the terms of a capitulation were at 
great diffi- laſt ſettled, between the CHriſtiians and the garriſon, but 
culties apparently, without the approbation or conſent of Saladin, 
comes Thoſe terms are very differently repreſented, by Moſlem and 
| Chriſtian authors, but as the latter ſeem to be far more con- 
ſonant to truth, we ſhall follow them, They were aun 
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that the garriſon and inhabitants ſhould be permitted to 
march out, with all their own money and effects. Second- 
ly, that fifteen hundred Chri/tian priſoners, of the lower 
ſort, and a hundred of the higher, to be named by the 


16 


princes of the cruſade, be releaſed. Thirdly, that Saladin, to terms 


or the garriſon, ſhould pay on the cighteenth of July, and of capity- 
the 18th of Auguſt, at equal payments, two hundred thouſand lation. 


dinars to the princes of the Cruſade; as an equivalent, for 


- their private fortunes, which they were ſuffered to enjoy. 


Fourthly, that Saladin ſhould deliver up the true croſs of 
the crucifixion. Fifthly, that all military ſtores, ſhips, 
machines, and magazines, and arms within the city, ſhall 
remain to the CHriſtians. And laſtly, that they ſhould make 
a preſent to the marquis of Moniferrat, and his troops of 
fourteen thouſand dinars, on account of his trouble in 
bringing about, and ſettling the capitulation. 

Saladin, upon this occaſion, behaved like a faithleſs bar- 


barian, for, upon receiving a copy of the capitulation, he Which 


refuſed to ratify it, and exclaimed againſt the commanders «© 
of his garriſon, The Chri/tians, however, had got poſſeſſion g 


of the city, and underſtanding Saladin's dificulties, they 
ſeized upon the perſons and eſtates of all the Moslems there. 
This conduct, which certainly was juſtifiable by Saladin's 
obſtinacy, gave him a handle for refuſing to ſet at liberty 
the Chriſtian priſoners mentioned in the capitulation He 
inſiſted upon the garriſon and inhabitants of Acca, being 
releaſed, or hoſtages being given him for that purpoſe, be- 
fore he paid the moiety of the two hundred thouſand dinars; 
in which caſe he offered to give ſecurity, for the paymeat of 
the whole ſum. Neither party choſe to truſt the other, fo 
that the conditions of the capitulation remained entirely 
unfulfilled, The Chriſtians however, propoſed, upon the 
payment of the firſt moiety of the money, to releaſe half their 
prifoners in terms of the capitulation ; and to give ſecurity 
for the releaſing the remainder, on payment of the other 
moiety. Saladin refuted to comply with this equitable pro- 
poſal, and it is ſaid, that he applied to his own uſe, the 
money, which his ſubjects had raiſed for the relcaſe of the 
garriſon. This exaſpirated Richard to the laſt degree, and 
made him guilty of a ſhocking piece of cruelty. 

For being reſolved to make himſelf maſter of Aſcalon, before 


aladin 
iſowens. 


- 
/ 


he attempted the reduction of Feru/alem, he made a general Cruelty of 
review of his troops, and in the fight of Saladin, whole army Richard. 


remained ſtill fortified on an oppoſite hill, he ordered three 
thouſand Maſlem priſoners to be cut in pieces; giving it as 
his reaſon, that as he muſt ſoon ſet out upon his march, it 
would be dangerous either to carry with him, or to leave 
behind him, ſuch a vait number of priſoners. The French 
hiſtorians, out of hatred to Richard, have made this number 
amount to five thouſand, and tell us, that Saladin treated an 
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equal number of his Chriſtian priſoners in the ſame manner, 
The truth is, Richard, who looked upon himſelf, as the 
conqueror of Ptalemais and Saladin, behaved with a haughti— 
neſs, that was next to brutal; and could brooke no equa], 
or Jeſs a ſuperior, in command. The priſoners he had put 
to the ſword, were thole that, upon a diviſion, had fallen to 
his own ſhare; and he therefore claimed a right to treat 
them as he pleaſed. He had a pique againſt Leopold duke of 


Hi hauch Huſtria, one of the braveſt of the CHriſtian princes, and 
. 5 pulled down his ſtandard, from the walls of a tower he had 


taken, and threw jt with his own hands into the common 

2M kennel. He was equally inſolent towards the king of France, 

Poilip re- and being too powerful to be controuled, that prince, under 

turns to pretence of an indiſpotition, left ten or twelve thouſand of 

Europe. his troops, under the duke of Burgunay, and ſet ſai} with the 
reſt for Europe; to which be returned in ſafety. 

Richard, becoming now the ſole commander in chief of 

Richard the Chriſtians, gave orders for repairing in the molt ſubſtantia] 

diſpuſted. manner, and refortitying, the walls of Plolemais; where the 

Chriſtian religion was again reſtored, and the different nations 

were aſſigned their reſpective quarters in the city. But the 

return of the king of Vance to Europe, gave him infinite 

diſquiet, as imagining that he intended to take advantage 

of his abſence by attacking his French or Engl dominions. 

On the other hand, he was equally diſguſted with the conduct 

of the marquis of Montferrat, to whole children the crown 

of Ferufalem had been adjudged to belong after the death of 

Luſignan. The marquis having obtained this judgement in 

his favour, had retired to his own dominions, where he 

was very powerful; and affected an entire independency on 

Richard, whom he knew to be his enemy, and whom he 

was much more jealous of than he was of all Sa/2din's power, 

Saladin, was no ſtranger to their heart burnings, and artfully 

fomented their differences, by appearing to treat ſeparately 

with each; tho' in fact he was making all kind of diſpoht- 

tions, for availing himſelf of Philip's retreat. For all matters 

Marches being ſettled by Richard in Ptolemais, he ſet out on his march 

for Fe- at the end of Fuly; and on the firſt of Auguſt, he reached 

raſalem. Heifa, being harrailed on his march by Sa/aa:n's troops; but 

he was ſupplied with proviſions from his own fleet, which 

attended him along the coaſt. He procceded to Ce/aria, and 

according to the o/iem authors, part of his army fell into 

an ambuicade, on the tenth of Augy/?, where a great many 

were killed on both fides. Richard, on this occaſion was, it 

ſeems, deceived by two Arabs, who pretended to be de- 

ſerters; bur finding their informations fallacious, he ordered 

their heads to be ſtruck off. Some circumſtances in the 

Hiſtory of this expedition, give great weight to the Maſcent 

account of it. For beſides their being very accurate, as to 

dates, they tel] us that Richard's ſtandard, was affixed to a 


kind of a lofty wooden tower, which went upon wheels; _ 
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this is the very deſcription, which the moſt antient Engliſh 
liſtorians; have left us of the antient ſtandard of England. 


hti- It appears that Richard was ſuperior in all encounters; and 

nal, that no quarter was given to priſoners on either ſide. But 

put Saladin by policy made up for all his other defects. He had 

1 to taken into his pay, a body of Tarks, who were reckoned the 

eat beit troops in the Eaſt, and were advancing from Turki/tan 

> of to join him, and til] theſe could come up, he employed his 

ind brother Adel, to amuſe Richard, with the talk of an accom- 

Jad modation. Richard, notwithſtanding his paſſion for war, | 
on was by no means averſe to this propoſal, eſpecially as Adel Treats 
xe, inſinuated, that Saladin might be prevailed upon, to deliver with Sal- 
der up Jeruſalem and its dependencies. This flattered R:chard's adin. 


of love of glory, and he was prevailed upon to enter upon the 


the negotiation; which continued no longer, than Saladin's 
reinforcements arrived, and he had ſuch dependance upon 

of them, that he refolved, to take the firſt inviting opportunity 

tal of coming to a deciſive action. Ws 

he It was not long before this preſented itſelf, at the paſs of a 

Its river in the plains of Ar/of,, which the Chri/tians were obliged Whom he 

he to attempt. Saladin's army, according to the Chr:/?:ans, who defeats in 

ite are not contradicted by the /Moflems, conſiſted of three hun- a great 

ge dred thouſand men, and that of Richard was reduced to one battle. 

8. hundred thouſand, by the departure of the king of France, and | 

E other cauſes. Saladin, ſenſible of the neceſſity the Chriſtians 

vn were under to peſs the river, had lined both banks of it, 

of with troops, while he remained hovering with the main body 

in of his army, upon the adjoining eminences, to act as he 

* ſhould ſee occaſion, The van of the Chriſtian army was 

n commanded by a brave French knight, James De r 

e the centre by Richard, at the head of his Engliſb and French 

. troops, and the rear, by the duke of Burgundy. Aveſnes, 

ly made a moſt furious charge upon the enemy and twice broke 

y them; but being ſupported by Saladin who had now marched” 

l. down to the plain, he was killed in the third charge, and 

8 then the battle became general. But nothing could withſtand 

h the dreadful impetuoſity of Richard; the river was fordable, 

d and at the head of the Engliſh, he overthrew all before him, 

t and reaching the bank, he plunged into the ſtream; and 

h covering himſelf with his buckler, he pailed to the oppoſite 

d bank, amidſt millions of the barbarians darts. Saladin, 

0 watchful of every advantage, upon this, charged the rear of 

y the Chri/tians, under the duke of Burgundy, with ſuch a 

t ſuperiority of force, that Richard, who thought his victory 

- had been compleat, perceived that the battle was but juſt 

l begun; for Saladin by this time, had drawn his whole army 

8 down to the p'ains, in battle array. The perſonal courage 


— 


of Richard alone ſaved the Chri/tians on that occaſion from 
being totally cut in pieces. He repaſſed the river like 
lightning, and found the rear with part of the van and centre, 


which had not paſſed, encompaſſed by the barbarians. He 
immediately 
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immediately gave orders for forming the whole of his am 

into a kind of hollow ſquare, preſenting every where 

front to the enemy. Saladin, truſting to his numbers, aq 

the excellency of his troops, made extraordinary effort. 

and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the great execution he di 

amongſt his enemies. In ſtrength, in addreſs, and arms he 

was inferior to none of his ſubjects, and his actions ſoon 2. 

tracted Richard's attention; as Richard's did that of Saladin. 
Fach felt the impulſe of glory; they fought their way to ons 
Single another, and engaged on horſeback hand to hand. Saladin 
combat vas armed as well as Richard, but the encounter was un- 
between equal; for tho* Richard was ſomewhat ſtaggered, by the fit 
Richar i puſh of Saladin's lance, yet he ſoon bore the barbarian out o il * 
and Sa- his ſeat to the ground; and would have finiſhed his lif b. 
ladin. with his ſword, had not Saladin's guards interpoſed by | 


a 5 . : 0 
thouſands, and given him an opportunity of remounting, { 
and rctiring from the field of battle, with a precipitation, 4 
that did no honour to his character. In the mean while, h 


the bulk of the Inſidel army, ſeeing their Sultan diſmountel G 
Who is concluded he was lain, and began to fly, which they did in f 
Wo is ſuch confuſion, that the Chriſtians having now no trouble, 


Ne but that of killing their enemies, put eighty thouſand of 


mm them to the ſword ; if we are to believe their own authors, 


That the carnage was very dreadful, appears likewiſe from 


= the Moſlem authorities, who acknowledge it; tho' they 
| This 7 5 victory cleared Richard's way to Joppa, called 
by the MAoſlems, Yaffa, which he took poſſeſſion of; but 


not ttill after it had been diſmantled, as other ſea- port 
towns upon that coaſt were, by Saladiu's order. Nothing 
could now have prevented Richard from becoming maſter 
of Aſcalon, but Saladin's caution ; for he not only diſman- 
tled, but deſtroyed that city ;. and then threw himſelf into 
Feruſalem, with the choiceſt of his troops. Richard is 
juſtly blamed. for being diverted upon this occaſion, from 
„ the great object of his expedition, the ſiege of Jeruſolen. 
Saladin But Saladin, by the agents he employed, left him in no 
returns to doubt, that he would cede to him, all the country on this 
Jeruſalem ſide Jordan to the ſea, and he therefore conſumed the moſt 
1 months of the year, in giving orders for the re- 
uilding thoſe cities on the ſea-coaſt that had been demo- 
liſhed. By the beſt accounts, both Chri/tian and Moſſen, 
had Richard immediately marched againſt Feruſalcm, that 
city muſt have fallen into his hands. When Saladin ar- 
Tived there, he found that ſome of the Chri/tians in the city, 
Lad entered into a correſpondence with Richard, which be- 
ing proved, the heads of the conſpirators were ſtruck off; 
and Saladin gave orders for the fortifications of the place, 
which were in a moſt ruinous condition, to be repaired. 
In the mean while, Richard, who had a turn for pleaſure 
as well as for war, was enjoying, in a dangerous tranquil!- 
| ts 
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diminiſh their own loſſes upon all occaſions. 
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ty, the fruits of his late glorious victory. His chief diver- Richard's 
Jon was hunting, and Saladin, who ſlipt no opportunity danger. 
that could ſerve himſelf, planted for him an ambuſcade, in 
which Richard, and ſome of his chief nobility fell. Not- 
withſtanding all the brave efforts he made to defend him- 
felf, Richard muſt have been taken, had not a French no- 
pleman, one Pourcellets, perſonated him, and called him- 
ſelf the king; upon which, the Infidels all ruſhed upon 
him, and gave Richard an opportunity to eſcape. Saladin 
knew his own intereſt too well, not to encourage ſuch emi- 
nent loyalty in any ſubject. He treated his priſoner with 
great marks of eſteem and diſtinction, and received as his 
ranſom from Richard, ten of his chief noblemen, who had 
been made captives, The Moſlem writers mention nothing 
of an ambuſcade upon this occaſion, they ſpeak only of a 
ſeirwiſh, in which the king of England was in great danger 
of being killed or taken. But Richard ſoon had his revenge; He ef. 
he reduced to his obedience, Ramla, and almoſt all Paleſtine, capes. 
excepting Feruſaten ; and obliged Saladin to diſmantle his 
ſtrongeſt towns in that country. 5 

For Saladin, finding that all his forces, numerous as they : 
were, could not ſtand the brunt of the Chri/tzans, when galadin 
fairly engaged, gave over all thought of acting againſt them parraſſes 
in any other way, than by cutting off their proviſions, by the Chrife 
means of the great ſuperiority he had in cavalry, which con- ;;,,5. 
ſiſted of the fineſt horſes in the world; from Arabia, Egypt, 
and Pei ſia. But as Richard continued ſtill maſter of the ſea, 
we do not find that he was very ſucceſsful, even in thoſe 
attempts. In ſhort, according, even, to the Maſlem autho- 
rities, he found himſelf at laſt, utterly unable to keep the 
held, and wauld have given Richard his own terms; had he 
not been diſſuaded from it, by the marquis of Montferrat, 
who offered him his alliance, and even aſſiſtance; provided 
he would put into his hands Sidon and Bayrut. The bar- 
barian would gladly have accepted of this propoſal, could 
he have truſted the marquis. He however, ſent one Najib, 
as his ambaſſador, to inform the marquis, that he was ready 
to conclude the treaty, if, previous to the ſigning it, he 
would aſſiſt him in recovering Ptolemazs; and give up all the Negoti- 
French priſoners at Tyre, who had been left there by the ates with 
king of France, at his departure. This requeſt gave the the mar- 
marquis a ſuſpicion of Saladinis ſincerity, and the negociation quis of 
hung in ſuſpence, when Richard had an intimation of it, Monts fer- 
and was greatly alarmed : for the marquis had, at his com- ,,. 
mand, not only an excellent army, but a great fleet; fo 


that Ptolemais was in the utmoſt _ Upon this occa- 
ſion, Richard was outwitted by Sa 

Adel, his brother, to manage him, and amuſe him *till the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon ſhould oblige him to leave the field. 


adin; who employed 


This Adel, was Saladin's favourite brother, and was one 


of the greateſt politicians, as well as captains, in all the 


Eaſt. 


And with 
Richard 
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Eaſt. Perceiving that Richard, in all probability, would 


become maſter of Jeruſalem, he inſinuated himſelf fo much 
into that king's good graces, that they had many perſonal 
interviews together; and Richard, even liſtened to a pro. 
poſal of Adel's marrying his fifter, the queen of Sieh; 
which we cannot ſuppoſe Richard would agree to, ule; 
Adel had given him aſſurances, that he would renounce Ag. 
hametantſm, and become a Chriſtian. Richard had a gicat 
tenderneſs for his lifter, and the propoſal flattered him ex. 
treamly, eſpecially, as Adel made him believe, that the ſtate 


of Saladin's affairs rendered it abſolutely neceffary for him 


to cloſe, either with him, or the marquiſs of Mont ferrai. 
But that the reader may the more fully comn:chend the na. 
ture of this treaty, it is proper to inform him, that A 
himſelf, was a very powerful pringe; and was, at that very 


time, poſſeſſed in property, of all that had been re-taken 


Prelimi- 
naries of 
the treaty. 


Reflection 


on them. 


from the Chriſtians, in Paleſtine; and even, as there is tome 
reaſon to believe, of Jeruſalem itſelf; though it is likewiſe 
true, that he and all his eſtates, owned a kind of ſuperiority 
in Saladin, as being the acknowledged head and protector 
of the Moſlem intereſt. In ſhort, during the time that this 
treaty was in agitation, Ade! was fortifying Feruſalem; and 
at laſt, after great management on both ſides, it was agreed; 
firſt, that Al Adel ſhould marry Richard's ſiſter, and that 
he and ſhe ſhould be crowned, and declared king and queen 
of Ferujalem, and put in quiet poſſeſſion of that capital. 
Secondly, that Saladin ſhould yield to Adel, all his rights 


and poſſeſſions, in Paleſtine, and that Richard, in like man- 
ner, ſhould cede to him Ptolemais, and all the conqueſts he 


had made during the campaign; with the whole country 


lying between that capital and A/caloa. Fhirdly, that S- 


ladin ſhould give up to Richard, the true croſs of the cruct 
fixion. Fourthly, that the Xnights Templars, and 1757:- 


talers, upon the ratification of the treaty, ſhould be ſuffered 


to repoſſeſs themſelves of all the forts, towns, and territo- 
ries, they had loſt: Fifthly, that the priſoners on both 


fides ſhould be ſer at liberty; and laſtly, that the king of 


England, having eſtabliſhed a firm friendſhip with Salacin, 
ſhould return home; and that there ſhould be a good under- 
ſtanding between the Moſlems and the Chriſtians. 

This remarkable treaty, which we give upon the ſtrength 
of Moſlem authors, who ſeem to have been well inform- 
ed, is a remarkable proof of the impetuous, haughty 
diſpoſition of Richard, who ſeems to have conſidered Lu- 


fignan, (though he acknowledged him to be king of Je 


ruſulem), to be no, other than a cypher. Though the 
conqueſt of Feruſalem was the common cauſe of all 


Chriſtendom ; yet it is plain, that he diſpoſed of the capi- 


tal of that kingdom, in favour of his ſiſter, only; and that 


upon terms, which were extremely precarious, and impro- 
bable to be obſerved. This ſoon appeared, for when both 


armies 
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zrmies were * to go into winter quarters, and when 


* 


the queen of Sicihh and the clergy, demanded, that previous 
to the ſigning the treaty, 4/ Adel, ſhould be baptized, and 
profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian; both he and Saladin, flatly re- 
fuſed to comply. 

It was in vain for Richard, who had, by this time, ad- 
vanced within ſight of Jeruſalem itſelf, to exclaim againſt 
the infincerity of the barbarians; he would gladly have de- 
nied the whole of the negociation; but it was too public, 
and his attempts to diſſemble, procured him hatred and 
diſreſpe&t, in his army. For, after trifling away autumn, 
and the beginning of the winter, in negotiating and re- 
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Richara's 


fortifying the places he had taken, he pretended, that the dificulues 


ſeaſon was too far. gone, for him to think of forming the 
lege of Feruſalem, which he mult defer to the ſpring; and 
that Sa/adin being ſhut up in that city, with the flower of 
his troops, would render the ſiege impracticable. Richard 
had ftill a better reaſon for delaying the ſiege. He ſaid, 
that he expected great re-inforcements from Europe, in the 
ſpring ; and that if he ſhould even take Jeruſalein, at that 


time, the bulk of his army, having ſatisfied their raging 


deſire of paying their devotions at the Holy Sepulchre, 
would immediately return to Europe, and leave him and his 
conqueſts, an eaſy prey to. the Intidels. 

Thoſe reaſons did not impoſe upon the Chriſtians. They 
very juſtly obſerved, that Saladin, by his barbarity, towards 
the garriſon, and inhabitants of Pre/zmais, had loſt the 


His army 


reproach- 


affections of his army, who would not ſtand by him in the és mim 


defence of Jerufalem; and that he never would have ven- 
tured to have ſhut himſelf up in that city, had he not 
known, that he was to deal with a moſt friendly enemy. 
But Richard had it not now in his power, had he been 
willing, to have repaired his overſight, and was obliged to 
retire to Ramla. This diſguſted the dukes of Burgundy 
and Auſtria, the ſecond and third, in command under 
Richard, whoſe favourite view was {till to fortify Aſcalon. 
In an imperious manner, he ordered the duke of Auſtria's 
men to work upon the fortifications, which they refuſed to 
do; and after ſeparating from Nichard's army, they returned 
to their own country; where the duke, afterwards, inter- 
cepted Richard, and by keeping him in a ſevere, not to ſay, 
diſgraceful captivity, gave him reaſon for repenting of 
his haughtineſs. As to the duke of Burgundy, Philip had 
left him with very little money; and KR:ichard, who was 
rapacious, refuſed in very harſh terms, to ſupply him 


with any; upon which, he withdrew his troops to Tyre, 


Plolemais and Joppa, and at laſt returned to Europe, to the 


great weakening of the Chri/tians, and the diſcredit of 

Richard, who ſtill proceeded in his favourite. vicw, of for- 

tifving A/calon, | | 
Saladin 
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Saladin knew too much of Richard's character, to think he 

Negotia- of impoſing upon him farther, and of his ſituation, to be ind 

tion bet- Afraid of him, ſo much, as he had been. He therefore re- is As 
ween Sal. ſumed his negociation with the marquiſs of Montferrat, 

adin and Who gave it a willing ear ; and they were upon the point E | 
the mar- Of concluding it, when the tragical incident of the mar- 

quis. quis's death, gave a new face to affairs. | h 

| We have often mentioned the Batoniſis, who have been Bi 


ſince ſo famous, under the name of aſſaſſins. Their prince, 
who called himſelf the prince of the /hmalites, and the O17 the 


Man of the Mountain, made a trade of murder; and had his by | 
Practitioners in death, always devoted to his command, + 

n executing them, they proceeded with the moſt unparal- . 
lelled art, and cunning; and when they were executed, 9% 
no tortures could extort from them, any confeſſion. This 7. 
commerce in blood, rendered the Old Man, the deteſtation 4 
of the earth; though there was not a court in the Eaft, Th 
who did not keep ſome of his aſſaſſins in pay. He was now F 
become ſo powerful, that Saladin owned him for his ally, 4 


and he upheld all the magnificence of a court. He 90 
even, by Saladin's favour, carried on a conſiderable com- 


Whois merce, and one of his ſhips, richly laden, happened, about * 
murdered this time, to be forced, by ſtreſs of weather, into the port C 
of Tyre, The marquiſs immediately ſeized both the veſſel c 

and cargo, and put the maſter to death, for offering to re- 0 
monſtrate againſt ſuch a proceeding. This coming to the M 

ears of the Old Man of the Mountain, he ſent a deputation to ne 

claim the ſhip, and ſatis faction for the death of its maſter; . 

but the marquiſs, inſtead of complying, ordered one of the . 

deputies to be thrown into the ſea, which, however was ® 

not executed. The Old Man expreſſed no reſentment at 15 

this; but ſoon after, two Chriſtian monks, of Arabia, a 

came to Tyre, with the moſt extraordinary profeſſions of * 
authority, and religion; and were admitted to all compa- 2 

nies, with great marks of love and eſteem. While they 4 
continued at Tyre, the marquis happened to dine with the *y 

biſhop of Beauvais, and in his return from dinner, he was ® 

ſtabbed to the heart by the two monks, who proved to be 

the ſubjects of the Old Man of the Mountain, in that diſ- F 

| guiſe, The moſt excruciating torments were applied to 0 
By Ajaſ- them; but all in vain, for they ſuffered death, without 4 
fins. making any confeſſion, which made the ſuſpicion fell ſtrongly . 
upon Richard; who was then at open variance with the 
marquis. Some of the Moſlem authors who hated him hear- a 

tily, have even ventured to accuſe him in expreſs terms, but "7 

the charge is extfeamly improbable, on account of R:chard's obl 
character; which was that of being but too open in his A 
reſentments. It is likewiſe our duty to obſerve that the C 1 

Man of the Mountain himſelf, related the cauſes of the de 
murder, according to our repreſentation of them, and it 4 


the 


would be a great injury to the memory of Richard to omit 
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curious letter publiſhed by Mr. Rymer, from the original 
Fier he Old Aan of the Mountain's own hand, and which 


19 as follows. 


« To Leopold duke of Auſtria, the Autient of the Mountains 
| wiſheth health.” 


« Since many kings and princes, beyond ſeas, blame 
Richard, king and lord of England, concerning the death of 
the marquis of Montferrat, I ſwear by the eternal God, and 
by the law which we hold, that Richard is no way to blame 
in this reſpect, and that the death of that marquis happened 
as follows.” | 7 

« One of our brotherhood was coming in a ſhip from 
9:4-lia to our territories, and happened to be forced into 
Tyre by a ſtorm. Upon this, the marquis ordered him to be 
taken and put to death, and then he ſeized all his money. 
Thereupon we ſent our ambaſladors to the marquis, with 
orders to demand the money of our brother, and ſatisfaction 
for his death, which he laid upon Reginald the prince of 
Sion; whereas we had informed ourſelves, by friends whom 
we could truſt, that the marquis himſelf had ordered the 
murder to be committed, and the money to be taken 


L 


away. 
« We therefore ſent another ambaſſador called Eruſſus, 


and him he was going to throw into the ſea ; but our friends 
hurrying him out of Tyre, he came back to us in all haſte, 
and told us how he had been treated. We from that 
hour determined to kill the marquis, and we ſent two of 
our brethren for that purpoſe to Tyre,. who killed him 
openly, almoſt in the fight of all the people of that 
city.” | | ; | 
“Such were our motives for the death of the marquis, 
and we aſſure you with great truth, that Richard king of 
England was no way blamable for the death of that 
marquis; and they who have done harm to Richard 
that account, do it without juſtice, and without rea- 
on. | | 
„he aſſured we will kill no man in this world for reward, 
or for money, unleſs he firſt injure us.” | 
And know that theſe our letters are dated from our 
houſe in the caſtle of Meſſiat, about the middle of September, 
in the fifth year of pope Alexander.” Es 
Having, in juſtice to the memory of that great prince, 
id before our readers ſo authentic a proof of his innocence 
of the marquis of Montferrat's death, the ſame impartiality, 
obliges us to lay before our readers an equally curious and 
authentic record of Richard's proceedings, after the ſeperation 
of the king of France from him; and we do it, with the 
greater propriety, as it correſponds ſo well with the Außen 
accounts, It is contained in a letter under SOR weary 
| and, 
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hand, to his regency in England; and has been preferyel 
by Richard Hoveden, an almoſt cotemporary author 

«© Upon the retreat,” ſays he of his majeity of Fray, 
the walls of Acon being repaired, and refortified, we propoſes 
for the advancement of the Chriſtian expedition, and 10 
compleat our vow, to march to Zoppa, attended by the dule 
of Burgundy, and the French under his command, earl Hen 
of Champaign with his body, and many other earls, an 


j 


barons, with an innumerable multitude of people. Our 


march between Acon, and Foppa, being long and tedious, 
we at length reach Cz/area, with great Joſs of our ſoldier 
and prodigious hard{hips: Saladin's loſs was likewiſe very 


_ conſiderable, in the ſame march; and after the people gf 


God had taken ſome refreſhment, they reſumed their march 
to Joppa. Our van guard having by this time feached, an 
encamped at, Aſun, Saladin made a fufious attack upon our 
rear; but by the Help of God was repelled by no more 
than four ſquadrons, who made head againſt him. The 
Chriſtian horſe purſued him fot a league; and Saladin that 
day, which was Sunday, and the eve of the Nativity of ou 
Bleſſed Virgin, loſt more noble Saracens, than he Had loft in 
one day for forty years. We loſt only one perſon of note, 
James de Aveſnes, We then reached Jeppa, which was 
fortified, with a deſign of effectually promoting the buſineſ 


of Chriſtianity; but Saladin after the day of the battle, ouſt 


not engage the Chri/tians, but ſuddenly ruſhed from hi; 
ambufhes, as a lion from his den, and cut off the friends of 
the croſs, like ſheep for the ſlaughter. Therefore hearing 
that we were marching for Aſcalon, he went tliither befcie 
us and difmantled that city.” : 

Richard eoncluded this letter, which is a noble proof of 
his modeſty, by aſſuring his friends, that unleſs he received 
ſpeedy reinforcements he could keep the field no longer 
than Faſter. All the winter was ſpent by Richard in repait- 
ing Jappa, and Aſcalon. But the Maſlem, as well as Chriſtian 
authors have been greatly in the dark as to this great mo- 
narch's final ſentiments, with regard to the Help Land. Ee 
found Saladin and his family were not to be truſted, and 
therefore he gave over all thoughts of negotrating with them 
any further. He ſaw, at the ſame time, that the acquiſition 
of Feruſalem by the Chriſtians, was impracticable, while 
the breach continued between Lrfjgnan and the marquis of 
Montferrat. He therefore took the generous reſolution of 
ſacrificing all reſentments to the common cauſe, by recog- 
nizing the marquis's right to the crown of Jeruſalem; and 
he propoſed to indemniſy Luſignan, by giving him the 
iſland of Cyprus, to be held of the crown of elm in 


homage. The murder of the marquis defeated thoſe noble 
intentions, which were perhaps not a little influenced by 
the ſituation of his affairs in England. That this matter had 
been fully compromiſed between the marquis and Richard, 
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js aſſerted by the Engliſb hiſtorians, who wrote from Ri- 
card's own information; and ſeems, by the conſequence, 
to be paſt all doubt. For {/abella, in whoſe right the marquis 
claimed, immediately upon his death, married the earl of 
Champaign, Richard's. favourite nephew ; who ſucceeded 
thereby to all the rights of royalty which the marquis had 
claimed. Iſabella, upon this marriage, took upon her the 
title of queen of Feruſalem, tho' we are told that the modeſty 
of the earl of Champaign, declinęd that of king. This union 
of intereſts (Luſenan being neither inclinable nor able, to 
make any oppolition) together with the acceſhon of large 
ſupplies of troops from Europe, gave, in the ſpring, freſh vigour 
to the affairs of the cruſade. | . 

So early, if we believe the 17:flem authors, as the month 
of January, or the beginning of February; Richard put a 
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part of his army in motion; and advanced to Darun, near Je takes 
Gaza, and carried off all the inhabitants of the country Harus. 


priſoners ; together with a thouſand head of cattle. In his 
retreat he was followed, but without any effect, by Saladin's 


troops. We know of no further operation this year till May, 


when he again advanced againſt Darun, which was one of 
the ſtrongelt fortreſſes Saladin had, and beſieged it. The 
pace was defended by a brave Moslein governor, but Richard 
aving in his army ſome excellent engineers, whom the AH 
lem hiſtoriahs ſay he got from Aleppo, the place was reduced 
to ſuch extremity, that the governor demanded leave to let 
Saladin know his ſituation ; and promiſed, if he was not 
relieved, to ſurrender the place. Richard, far from conſenting 
to this, carried the fortreſs by ſtorm; and either took or put 


to the ſword all the garriſon. Having left a ſtrong garriſon _ 


in Darun; he reduced ſome other plates of leſs conſequence, Fozpa be- 


and advanced againſt the town of Joppa, a place in Saladin's ficged. 


poſſeſſion ; which was thought to be impregnable; and 
therefore Richard was obliged, with ſome loſs, to deſiſt 
from his intention of beſieging it. Several other little 
ſkirmiſhes happened about the ſame time, with various 
ſucceſs; 5 oo . 

The prodigious fatigues and loſſes which Saladin's army 
had ſuffered during the preceeding campaign, had made it 
very backward in aſſembling this year. He himſelf remained 
greatly indiſpoſed Tn: But, at laſt, he was joined 
by two fine bodies of troops, under Bedroddin and Adzoddin, 
with which he was enabled to take the field. Richard in the 
mean time marched to a place called Netrun, and defeated all 
the parties Saladin had ſent out againſt him, with ſo much 


ſucceſs; that he publickly declared his intention of forming 


the ſiege of Jeruſalem, as ſoon as his engines and military 
ſtores could come up. After this, he was joined by the 
duke of Burgundy, and the French under his command, for 
after their ſeparation from him, they had gone to Tyre, and 
the de of Montferrat's dominious ; and then Richard 
-VOke VE, 7 | encamped 
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encamped at Bethanopolis between Foppa and PFeruſal:y 
almoſt in ſight of the latter city. Here he underſtood 
that Saladin's generals were waiting for reinforcements, with 
a deſign to attack him. Upon this, he immediately drew 
cut his army, and fell upon them ſo opportunely, that he 
cut a great number of them in pieces, and ſeized all their 
baggage, which was very rich. | | 

Saladin, notwithſtanding ſome little advantages which his 

Richard light horſe obtained over the CHriſtians, began now to be in 

defeatsthe great pain about the fate of Feru/alem, A ordered a great 

Moſlem convoy, with all manner of military ſtores, for its defence, 

pilgrims. to march from Egypt under an eſcort of ten thouſand men. 
Richard having timely notice of this, put himſelf at the 
head of five thouſand choſen horſe, and attacked the convoy 

with ſuch vigour, that he defeated its guard, and made prize 
of all its contents; taking, even according to the fem 
authors, no fewer than three thouſand laden camels, and 
five hundred horſes. After this important blow was ſtruck, 
all Saladin's hopes of ſaving Feruſalem, lay in the diviſions of 
the Chriſtians; and it appears very plainly, that by the force 
of money he had opened a ſecret correſpondence with ſome 
of their heads: while Richard received ſuch accounts of the 
ſtate of his kingdom, and the inſidious practices of the king 
of France, as made him impatient to return home. Notwith- 
ſtanding his impetuoſity and fire, he could diſſemble upon 
occaſions, but ſtill with a tender regard to his honour. Be- 
fore he left the army to meet the convoy, he held a council 
of war to deliberate upon the future operations of the 
campaign. The duke of Burgundy remonſtrated againſt ſuch 

a delay, and ſaid it was plain that the only buſineſs they 
could propoſe, or that was conſiſtent with their vow, was 
to beſiege Jeruſalem. Great debates and differences of 
opinion roſe, whether the ſiege of Feruſalem or Bagdad ſhould 
be undertaken, and Richard propoſed that ten knights of 
the Temple, and Hoſpitalers, together with ten lay noble- 
men, ſhould be appointed as a committee of the whole to 
deliberate upon the matter, and to make their report upon 

Fe te- his return. They accordingly made their report, which was 

ſolves to for attacking Bagdad. 

ee The motives of this unexpected meaſure, by deeper 

Bagdad. perhaps than they are commonly imagined. ittle or 
nothing, but the empty honour of reſcuing the holy ſepulchre 
from the hands of Infidels, was to be got by taking Jeruſalem, 

and it ſeems, as if the meaſure of beſieging Bagdad had been 
rivately ſuggeſted to ſome of the Chriſtian chiefs by Saladin 
himſelf, It was in fact, at this time, the repoſitory of all the 
riches of the Eaſt; for the califf of Bagdad ſtill continued to 
be regarded as the head of the Moſlem religion; and the 
princes of his perſuaſion, however they might differ in other 
reſpects, had ſo religious a veneration for the place of his 
reſidence, that it remained unyiolated: and conſequently 
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das a kind of a ware-houſe for their treaſures and richeſt 
effects. The ſcheme of attacking it, however, was imprac- 
ticable, by the vaſt length of the march, thro* open deſart 
countries in which they muſt be harraſſed, and have their 
proviſions cut off by Saladin's horſe, which were well uſed 
to ſcour thoſe vaſt plains; not to mention that they had 
many dangerous paſſes to ſurmount, in which the Tnfidels 
might have an opportunity of cutting off the Chri/tian 
rmY. | | | 
: The report of the committee, however, upon Richard's 
return, gave him a handle for delaying the ſiege of Jeruſa- 
em, and the rather, as the carl of Champaign, the queen's 
huſband, was not yet come up with the diviſion he com- 
manded. But all Richard's art could not ſtifle the murmurs 
of his army; and the breach between him and the duke of 
Burgundy, became now ſo wide, that the latter once more 
drew off his troops from the main army, and returned to 
Ptalemais and the towns in the neighbourhood; This ſepe- 
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ration aForded Richard a freſh pretext for his renewing the Peace and 
negotiations with Saladin, who was now relieved from all its pre- 

his apprehenſions concerning Feruſalem: and ſtood upon liminaries 
higher terms than ever. For before he would enter into treated of. 


any talk of a treaty, he inſiſted as a preliminary, that Aſcalon 
which had coſt ſo much in rebuilding and refortifying, ſhould 
be entirely demoliſhed, This Richard flattly refuſed to 
conſent to, and hoſtilities recommenced, with greater fury 
than ever. The retreat of the duke of Burgindy, and the 


great deſertions from the Chriſtian army, had obliged Richard 


to retire likewiſe to Joppa, to wait for reinforcements. 
This retreat, together;with his viſible impatience to be gone 
for England at a time when the Chriſtians thought they were 
ſure of taking Feruſalem, increaſed the murmurs againſt him, 
to ſuch a degree, that it was publickly given out that the 
Engliſh army was broken up; and encouraged by this, Saladin 
reſolved to lay ſiege to Feppa; having drawn twenty thou- 
ſand men out of Ferialem for that purpoſe, or to force 
Richard to a battle, in which there could be no equality of 
forces. Richard, underſtanding Saladin's intention, immedi- 
ately withdrew his garriſon out of Darun, and threw it 
into Aſcalon, and not chocting to be ſhut up in Z:9pa, he 
retired to Aeca, where he found the earl of Cham- 
aign. 5 | 
F he very day that Richard entered Acca, Joppa was in- 
veſted by Saladin. Upon this news, Richard thought of going 
dn hoard a ſhip for England, and of leaving the management 
of the war in Pale/tine, entiiely to the earl of Champaign, 
whom hiſtorians now call prince Henry. But the rs 
who were about his perſon, repreſented to him, that ſuch a 
precipitate retreat, at ſuch a time, 'would be prejudicial, not 
only to the common cauſe, but to his own glory: and 
Richard took the generous reſolution, once more to take the 
N 2 | field, 
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Held, and to rclieve Joppa. This reſolution gave freſh ſpirit 
to the Chriſtians; they repaired again with great ardour 
to Richard's ſandaids, and he, nettled at the imputations 
thrown out againſt him, as if he had acted in concert with 
Saladin, reſolved to eraſe them by bis actions. He divided 
his troops into two bodies, taking to himſelf the command 
of the one, and giving that of the other to prince Henry, 
Tt happened that he had ordered the rendezvous of his fleet 
at Acca, and fifty ſhips for carrying him to England were 
actually in that port, and he immediately went on board, 
wn or diviſion, ordering prince Henry to march to 700 
and. | 
"But while he was making ready for this embarkation, &a. 
ladin had taken the town of Joppa, and preſſed the citadel of 
it ſo hard, that Richard reccived a courier from the patriarch 
of TFeruſalem, informing him that the governor and he had 
become hoſtages to the Ine, for the ſurrender of the caſtle, 
if it was not relieved by a certain day. This gave wings to 
Richard's expedition, and his ſhips appeared in fight of the 
citadel] before the hour was elapſed, that had been appointed 
for the ſurrender. Saladin, had by this time, thought himſelf 
fo ſecure, againſt all enemies, that he had given a looſe to 
his natural cruelty, by putting to death all the ſick and 
wounded, whom he found in the city; and lay encamped 
before the caſtle with very little precaution. Rzichard's own 
ſhip was painted red, and its pendants, and ſtreamers were 
all of the ſame colour, and led the van. The whole of this 
fleet conſiſted of fifty veſſels of which fifteen were capital 
ſhips. Saladin was ſtruck with wonder and ſurprize, to ſee 
them enter the harbour, and ordered his army to draw oft 
from the citadel and to line the ſhore, which he did, with 
{uch prodigious numbers as ſeemed to render a landing 
impracticable. But Richard jumped into a boat attended 
by his braveſt captains in other boats, and when he came 
near the ſhore, plunged into the water, which took him up 
to the middle, and with his ſword and croſs bow, he was 
the firſt who got aſhore under a cloud of the enemies darts 
and arrows. At firſt, he was almoſt ſingle in the attack, and 
was ſurrounded by multitudes of the [nfidels, whom he killed 
with his own hand; but being ſoon ſupported by the moſt 
forward of his troops, he led up the charge to Saladins 
thickeſt battalions, where he cut in pieces all who made 
reliftance, and forced his way firft into the town, and then 
into the caſtle, which he ſtrongly reinforced. 5 
Saladin, amazed and confounded at Richard's expedition, but 


more by his incredible acts of courage, found that he had 


been guilty of a great error in being ſo ſecure, and ima- 


gining that there was no ſafety near ſuch an enemy, he 


abandoned his camp with more precipitation, than became 


ſo great a commander; and Richard encamped that very 


night upon the ſame ſpot he had occupied. Two days * 
3 that 
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that is the twenty ſecond of Jul,, Saladin retired, or rather Errors ct 
fed, to Anja, and the Chriſtians took policfion of Cz/aria. Saladin. 
Saladin from thence went to Feruſalem, where he had a 

erſonal interview with his brother Ade!, while his army 
marched to Netrun; to which he himſelf repaired in two 
days after, having firſt taken the neceſſary precautions for 
the preſervation of Ferujalem. Here he reccived vaſt rein- 
forcements from Egypt, and other parts of the Maſlem do- 
minions; but his own authors all agree, that he undertook 
nothing againſt the Chri/tzans of importance aniwerable to 
his high character. The Chriſlian wiiters however, in- 
form us of a fact, which is too well atteſted to be doubted 


"" 

Richard having thus repulſed Saladin, was guilty of the And of 
ſame error, that Saladin had fallen into before; of not Nic. 
taking ſufficient precautions for his own and his army's 
ſecurity. Saladin being informed of this, and that it was 
eaſy to ſurprize Richard's perſon, promiſed great rewards to 
a ſelect body of his braveſt officers, if they would attempt 
tocarry him oft; and ordered them to be ſupported by feven 
thouſand of his beſt horſe. This project certainly would 
have taken effect, had not the Izſidels been diſcovered 
about break of day by a Genoeſe, who alarmed the Chriſtian 
camp. Richard, who was ſtill in bed, immediately dreſſed 
and armed himſelf. Tt is allowed on all hands, that he had 
but ten horſes in all his army, of which, he rode one, him- 
lelf, By their aſſiſtance however, he got under arms as 
many of his ſoldiers as checked the In,, who endeavoured 
to break in upon him, with their ſeven thouſand horſe. 
Saladin, in the mean time, perceiving that his deſign was 
diſcovered, put the whole of his army, under arms; and 
advanced to ſupport his horſe, ſo that at laft the battle be- 
came general. The Chri/tians fought in a hollow ſquare, 
preſenting a front every where to their enemies, whom they 
kept off with their diſcharges of croſs bows, and the length 
of their pikes. But Richard diſdaining this defeniive war, 
attended by the few horſe he had, one of which was rode by An illuſ- 
the earl of Leiceſter, and another by prince Herry, who had ties 
by this time joined him, threw hiniſelf into the middle of combat, 
his enemies, and killed all that were within his reach, 
One of Saladin's generals, upon this, reproached his men 
for their cowardice and ſpurred his horſe, in ſingle combat 
againſt Richard. This illuſtrious combat created a kind of 
a pauſe in the battle, till Richard with one blow, {truck off 
the head and part of the ſhoulders of the barbarian ; but be- 
fore he could recover himſelf, he found himſelf and his ſmall 
party ſurrounded by vaſt numbers of the enemy; and the 
brave earl of Leiceſter a priſoner in their hands. Rrchard's 
courage and addreſs however, ſurmounted all difficulties, 

He reicued the ear] at the imminent hazard of his own life, 
N 3 and 
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and performed ſuch prodigies of valour, that the boldeſt of 
the barbarians drew off, The £Zngliſh hiſtorians acquaint 
us with an incident, which happened at that time, which is 
greatly to the honour of one of Saladin's generals, whom 
they called Saphadin, for they tell us, that Richard's armour 
and the capariſons of his horſe, being all briſtled over with 
the darts and arrows of the barbarians, and himſelf as well 
as his horſe, ready to ſink under their fatigue"; this 
Saphadin, ſent him two Arab horſes, one of which Richard 
Immediately mounted, and retreated time enough into the 
city to prevent its being ſurprized by the barbarians, who 
had wheeled off a great body of their troops, to attack it in 
an oppoſite quarter. In ſhort, the Turks were repulſed by 
a very ſmall body of the Chri/tians ; which makes it probable 
that Saladin had found means to cut off the communication, 
between Richard and the main body of his army; and 
Richard's cup-bearer, who was preſent at the battle, and 
wrote an account of the expedition, aſſures us that the loſs 
of the Chriſtians in this battle, was no more than two men, 
and that of the Infidels about ſeven hundred. . 5 
Richard, who, while combating, was ſuperior to all pain 
and fatigue, when he came to repoſe himſelf, found his right 
hand quite excoriated, by handling his ſword, and his ſpirits 
had ſuffered ſuch a fermentation, that he fell dangerouſly 
fick. The news of this redoubled Saladin's efforts, againſt 
him, and he ſent him an inſolent meſſage acquainting him 
that if he did not leave Paleſtine he ſhould make him pri- 
ſoner, Richard, tho' then very ill, treated the barbarian 
with a noble contempt, and gave him to underſtand that he 
waited, for him nor ſhould his menaces make him retire. 
But as Saladin's troops were growing every day ſtronger, 
Richard ſent prince Henry with an invitation ſor the duke 
of Burgundy to return to the army. But the duke, who had 
his inſtructions from Philip, meanly refuſed to ſtir, in hopes 
that Richard would be either killed or taken priſoner, 
Saladin who was no ſtranger to this refuſal, now made 
di ſpoſitions for executing his threat; and Richard's declaration 
that he intended to return to Europe as ſoon as he could 
with honour and fafety, having taken from the cruſaders all 
hopes of conquering Feruſalem, had occaſioned ſuch deſer— 
tions that he had not the face of an army to oppoſe Saladin 
in the feld. Richard, therefore ,propoſed to return in perſon 
to Ptolemais, and to leave the defence of Jappa, to the Knight 
exiplars, with a reinforcement of the garriſon. But as the 


Whole ſucceſs of the war was thought to depend upon 


Richard's perſon . and preſence, the Knights declined that 

ſervice as being deſperatz. 3s 

_ Notwithſtanding the vaſt ſuperiority of Saladin over Rich- 

ard, yet the barbarian ſtill, in ſecret, trembled at the genius 

and reſolution of the Engliſb monarch, and was overjoyed 

when he underitood by his brother Adel that he thought it 
| : poſũble 
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offible to diſpoſe Richard to an accommodation. Plenipoten- 
liaries were immediately named on both ſides; and at laſt a Its terms, 
treaty of truce, for three years and three months, was con- 
cluded between the two parties. By this treaty, the contents 
of which are more particular, in the Moſſem, than in the 
Chriſtian, hiſtorians, it was agreed, that the truce ſhall be both 
for land and ſea, and to N the twenty ſecond of Auguſt. 
That Joppa, Tabua, Maidel, Yafa, Cæſaria, Arſof, Haifa, 
Prolemais, with their reſpective dependencies and territories, 
ſhould remain with the Chri/#izans. That Aſcalon ſhould be 
fundamentally demoliſhed. That Lyda, Ramla, and their 
territories, ſhould be divided between Saladin and the Chri/- 
ztians, That Jeruſalem, and all the places and territories in 
Saladin's poſſeſſion, not ſpecified in the treaty, ſhould remain 
his property. That all 'o fr ſhould be permitted to 


perform their pilgrimages to Feruſalem, and their devotions 
at the holy places there, without being liable to pay any 


* tolls, or tributes whatſoever; provided they enter the city 
5 unarmed. Ninthly, that the princes of Tripoli and Antioch, 
8 ſhould have liberty to accede to the treaty. 
4 When the contents of this treaty, the circumſtances of Reflection 
re Richard, and the prodigious ſuperiority of Saladin, are all 
1 duely conſidered, it impreſſes the higheit opinion of Richard's 
17 character amongſt the Infidels. The poſſeſſions ſecured to 
H the Chriſtians, were {till very valuable; and the great article 
I of their being permitted to perform their devotions at Jeru- 
wy ſalem, was a noble triumph over the Moſlem bigottry. As 
1 to Richard hiinſelf, his late actions againſt the [nfidels had 
*. cleared him in the opinion ot his worſt enemies of all collu- 
5 ſion with Saladin; and he behaved in every reſpect like a 
5 great ſoyereign. Being required to ſwear to the treaty, he Magnanie 
ik refuſed it as inconſiſtent with the majeſty of a king ; but mity of 
0 offered his hand to Saladin, as the ſeal of his good faith in Richard. 
i obſerving it. Saladin admired and approved of this magna- 
nimity, and acted in the ſame manner. But Richard, even 
upon this occaſion, could not curb his indignation, for he 
r told Saladin by the interpreter, that however his preſent 
0 circumſtances in Europe, obliged him to accept of the truce, 
1 yet the moment it was expired, he would return with an 
army, and compleat the conqueſt of the Holy. Land. The 
8 anſwer of Saladin was polite and magnanimous. “ Acquaint 


: the king of England ſaid” he, I take the law of the living 
f God to witneſs, that were it my fate to loſe the crown in 
my own life time, I would chooſe it ſhould fall on his head, 
rather than on any man's alive, ſo much do I admire his 
courage and greatneſs of ſoul,” oe 
Even the concluſion of the truce, did not reſtore tran- 
quility to Saladin, He could not be eaſy, till he ſaw Rich- 
l ard fail for Europe; and omitted no act of kindneſs, reſpect, 
7 and generoſity, to keep him in his pacific ſentiments. Prince 
Henry, the great maſters of the 8 Hoſpitalers, and - 
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the Chri/tian princes, and commanders, who were left 
behind, iwore to the obſervance of the truce, as did all 
Saladin's ſons, brothers, and the princes and generals under 
him; and a particular proclamation was made thro? all the 
cities of Saladin's dominions, importing that the intercourſe 
was.now reſtored between the Chri/tians, and the Moſlems, 
that they might trade with one another; and that the Moen 
might now travel upon their pilgrimages, from Syria to 
MHecca. This proclamation had wonderful effects; and the 
Infidels and Chriſtians, ſoon behaved to one another, as if 
Saladin's they had been one people. Joppa, and Ptolemais were filled 
generoũty with Moſlem merchants, and ſuch a number of Christian; 
* repaired to Feruſalem to pay their devotions, that R:chard 
complained to Saladin, that he was left alone. Saladin 
anſwered that he could not drive out of Jeruſalem ſo many 
Pilgrims, as had left their friends and families, in the 
remotelt parts of the earth, to perform their devotions 
there; and with this anſwer, which was fo reſpectful 
to the Chriſtian religion, Richard remaitied ſatisfied. 
to the Amongit the other Chriſtian pilgrims, who repaired to 
biſhop of Feruſalem to pay their devotions, was the biſhop of Sal:/bury 
Saliſbury, whom, in honour to his maſter, Saladin, who had returne 
| to that city, entertained with high marks of diſtinction ; 
and promiſed to grant him any favour that was in his power, 
Upon this, the pious prelate petitioned, that two Latin prieſts 
and two deacons, might be permitted to celebrate public 
ſervice, in the churches of Nazareth, and Bethlem; as well 
as in that of the holy ſepulchre, to which Saladin agreed. 
As to Richard, he had by this time removed from the un- 
wholeſome air of Zoppa, to Karifas; and from thence, finding 
his health a little better, to Pzolemars : and, wherever he 
went, he was attended by ambaſſadors and miniſters from 
Saladin, with magnificent preſents, and every accommodation 
that could contribute to his perfect recovery. Saladin was 
all this while extreamly intent upon repairing, increaſing, 
and compleating, the fortiſications of Jer uſalem, and in 
endowing and ſettling a ſchool or college, which he had 
founded in that city; and of which he made, Boahoddin, 
the author who has left us his hiſtory, the ſuper-intendant, 
or provoſt. As to Richard he was equally intent in fitting 
ir bur doing juſtice to Rickard i 
„It is but doing juſtice to Richard's memory to obſerve, that 
ner -"s his character and actions appear with — luſtre, in the 


fpiri ang Moſlem, than even in the Engliſb hiſtorians, The French 
magnifi- meanly endeayour to deny both; and all they allow to him 
cence. is a ferocious courage, for they accuſe him of haughtineſs 


and diſreſpect even towards his ſuperior the king of France. 
But when we conſider that Richard contributed a much 
greater proportion, than any of the other princes did, of 
expences in the expedition; that almoſt the whole execution 
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of the war, reſted upon him alone, none of the other 
rinces being found, in the leaſt, equal to it; great allow- 
nces ought to be made to him. Philip was peeviſh, jealous, 
rond, and poor; and almoſt all the other princes of this 
cruſade, excepting the duke of Auſtria, and the marquis of 
Aon ferrat, lived, in a manner, upon Richard's pocket.. We 
are not therefore to wonder that a prince, naturally impet- 
nous, as Richard was, ſometimes aſſumed a ſuperiority taat 
was diſguſting to others. As to his frequent treating with 
Saladin, with which his enemies ſo often reproached him, 
the charge was groundleſs; nor is it even alledged, that he 
ever made Saladin any offers prejudicial to the cauſe he was 
engaged in. He did not, it is true, attack 7eru/alem at the 
time his army expected he would, but. he was not ſingle in 
his opinion, for it was that of a.committee of the ableſt men, 
engaged in the cruſade ; and in fact he only followed their 
opinion: which was founded upon their knowledge of the 
ſtrength of the place, and its garriſon. Whatever other 
meaſures Richard took after this, that were diſagreeable to 
the princes in the expedition, muſt be imputed to the 
practices of Philip, againſt Richard: and his returning to 
Europe at a time when Richard had every thing to apprehend 
for his dominions, from Pbilip's ambition, and jealouſy ; 
which are not diſſembled even by the French hiſtorians. In 
reality, the zeal of Richard, like that of many princes concern- 
ed in former cruſades, was much cooled, when he came to 
experience the diviſions that reigned amongſt the adventur- 
ers; the difficulties of the underraking, and the worthleſſ- 
neſs of its object. Notwithſtanding this, his amazing acts of 
courage againſt Saladin, cleared him, as we have already 
obſerved, from every ſuſpicion of underhand dealing, and 
he had the glory during this expedition, to give away two 
crowns, that of Jeruſalem to queen IJſabella, and her huſband, 
and that of Cyprus to Lu/ignan; whoſe family held it for 
twenty eight years. Nay he even ftill retained the croſs, 
and iffured thoſe two princes, that at the expiration of the 
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Diviſions 
amongſt 
the Chri/- 


174ns. 


truce, he would reſume the expedition, with more vigour 


than ever. It ought likewiſe to be remembered to his honour, 
that before he went on board, he ordered public notice to 
be given, for all his creditors to bring in their demands, 
which he ſatisfied to the utmoſt. We ſhall juſt only 
mention, that throwing himſelf on board a ſingle ſhip, not 
chooſing to wait for his grand fleet, he was wrecked near 
Raguſa, in the gulph of Venice; and when he was proceed- 
ng by land thro' Sclavonia, and Auſtria, he was diſcovered, 
taken, and impriſoned, by the duke of Auſtria, in mean 
reſentment of what had paſſed between them in the Holy 


Land, and, by him, dehivered to the emperor; who detained 
him, till, with great difficulty and expence, he was ran- 


Saladin 


ſomed. | 
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 Richar! Saladin, who continued to behave with the utmoſt reſyeg 
teaves the to the Chriſtian pilgrims, even to the. giving them efcorts 
£71; Land for their ſafety, thought himſelf once more a ſovereign, 


Jealouſy 
of the 
Turks, 


when he heard the certainty of Richard's departure, He 
immediately diſmiſſed the troop of A4rbel, Mawyel, Sanja; 
and Hiſin, all of them his tributaries, but exceſſively weary 
of the war; and retained with himſelf only his Syrian and 
Egyptian forces, whom he ſent into quarters of refreſhment zz 
ſoon as he knew that the Chri/:#ns had retired into the 
countries and places ceded to them during the truce, which 
they did about the fourth of September. Saiad:n's health, after 
ſuch a ſeries of tatigues as he had undergone, now required 
ſome indulgence; and having fully provided for the ſecurity 
of Fernujalem, he intimated to his council, a deſign he had of 
vititing Mecca. But as the perhdy of the Franks was 2 
part of the creed of a true Maſlem, his emirs or great lords 
unanimouſly diſſuaded him from it; and he fet out for Da. 
maſcus, after an abſence of four years, intending in his journey 
to viſit all his maritime fortreſſes. In his journey, he waz 
waited upon by Bohemond prince of Antioch, who was re. 
ceived by Saladin with great reſpect, and diſmiſſed with 
uncommon marks of the ſultan's generoſity; far we are told 
that he beſtowed upon him, lands and poſſeſſions to the 
amount of fifteen hundred dinars a year. After Saladin had 
performed his viſitation of the ſea coaſts, remedied the 
grievances of his ſubjects, in all the places thro' which he 
paſſed, aſſigned lands and eſtates to ſuch of his officers and 


ſoldiers who had ſerved him longeſt, and moſt faithfully; 


and had left every where uncommon marks of his Jiberality 
and magnificence, he entered Damaſcus in triumph; and 


there he found his favourite ſon Daker, and his other fon 


In the mean while, an incident happened, which ſhows 
how well grounded our conjecture is, that the project of 
the Chriſtians attempting the conqueſt of Bagdad came ori- 


Difference ginally from the ſultan himſelf, The califf Nafer had 


between 
the califf 
and Fal- 
EH, 


eſtabliſhed a ſupreme council or divan, for the management 
of all his temporal concerns, and notwithſtanding all the 
luſtre of Saladin's victories, Naſer did not fail to remind him 
from time to time, that he was but the ſecond perſon in the 
Aeſlem dominions. Tatioddin, Saladin's nephew, a man of 
uncommon merit amongſt the Maſlems, had amongſt other 
great governments, obtained from the ſultan, that of Edaſa, 
Haran, Hamar, and other places, which, altogether includ- 
ed the greateſt part of Meſopotamia. Takinddin's ambition, 
prompting him to new 2cquititions, he invaded Armenia, and 
diſpoſſeſſed Bectemar, the prince of Kalat, or 4tlat, an ally 
of the califf of Bagdad, of his dominions. This Boclemar, 
had been drawn from bis allegiance to Saladin, by Mohammes 
the Per ſcan ſultan, whoſe daughter he married, but the divan 
ot Bagdad, as the ſupreme tribunal of the Moſlems, _ 575 

Saladin, 
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$:/adin, the injuſtice that had been done him. They like- 


cor vile repreſented the arbitrary proceedings of Zinoddin, the 
eign, -ince of Ardel, who kept in priſon Hafja#, another of the 
2 cali” s friends They concluded with deſiring the Sultan to 
"ja", i {end the Kadi Tadel to Bagdad, as being the only miniſter 
'eary ho could reſtore a good correſpondence between the two 
Ang owers. The divan of Bagdad had addreſſed their letters, 
nt not only to Saladin, but to his brother Adel; as being ſecond 
de to him in power; and Aael ordered the Kadi Fadel to check 
hich Jalioddin for his proceeding. About the ſame time, Saladin 
after wrote a letter to the divan, the original of which has been 
in preſerved by the Maſlem hiſtorians. He there ſays, that 
"2 tho Takioddin's expedition had not been undertaken by his 
d of conſent, yet ſome particular circumſtances rendered it ne- 
” 2 Wl cefſary; that he had, however, ordered Tatioddin to evacuate 
I the territories of Allat, and to repair with his troops to his 
7 army, where he might be better employed againſt the 
ne rand. As to Hafjah, he repreſents him in the ſame 
* anſwer, as a public nuſance, and a common robber; yet he 
19 fays, that he had ordered him to be ſent to Syria, where he 
th would give him ſome lands, and employ him againſt the 


4 Chriſtians : with regard to the laſt requeſt, that of ſending 
w Tadel to Bagdad, he obſerved that miniſter was ſo infirm, 
1 that he could not undertake the journey, without the hazard 
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b of his life. Soon after this anſwer was diſpatched, Saladin Death of 


he received the news of Tatioddiu's death, which affected him 7 akioddix 


nd ſo much, that he burſt into tears, as did all who were about 
. him. Ta#todain, or as he is ſometimes called, Al Afdhaffer, 
1 was the braveſt and moſt active of all Saladin's generals; 
A and had done him the moſt important ſervices. He was 


n ſucceeded by his ſon A Manſur, who demanded the inveſti- 


ture of his father's poſſeſſions, in a manner that bordered not 
only upon independency, but rebellion. Saladin would have 
chaſtiſed him, but was diſſuaded from it by his brother Adel; 
to whoſe opinion he paid an almoſt implicit deference, and 
who plainly told him that neither he, nor any true Maſlem 
general, would fight againſt a prince of the houſe of Sub, 
and the king of England at the ſame time. Notwithſtanding 
this, Saladin continued inexorable, till Manſur conſented 
to relinquiſh part of his pretenſions to Adel; who in 
conſideration thereof gave up ſome of his diſtricts in 
every year, with ſx thouſand meaſures of corn, 

When Adel was preparing to ſet out for the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, that had been aſſigned him by his brother, he re- 
ceived treſh diſpatches from Nafd, the califf of Bagdad's 
VIzir, intreating him to mediate, and bring about the ſame 


daladin, and the court of Bagdad; and for that purpoſe to 
requeſt Saladin once more to fend the Kadi Fadel, to com- 


promiſe matters in an amicable manner. Saladin, at gs 
iher's 


ria, and Egypt; and promiſed to ſupply Feruſalem, 
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ther's perſuaſion, complied ſo far with this requeſt, that he 
ſent Aldya to treat at Bagdad; but he refuſec to part with the 
kadi Fadel, whom, next to his brother Adel, he eſteemel 
the moſt of all his counſellors. This was amongſt the j;| 
acts of Saladin's glorious, though active and troubleſome 
reign. He continued at Damaſcus, adored by his ſubjectz 
to the meaneſt of whom he gave audience, and redreſs, up⸗ 
on all occaſions. The ſplendor of his court was encreaſed 
by the appearance of Kiſar Sah, one of the ſons of K:hj 47 


Ain's great lan, the Sultan of Iconium, who came to implore his protee. 


ſplendor. 


Saladin's 
death. 


tion againſt the injuſtice of his brethren, and whom Saladin 
received with ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of favour, that he 
gave him his brother Adel's daughter in marriage; and, 
when he took leave of him, he alighted from his horſe, 
When he was again mounting on horſe-back, Ka:jar held 
his ſtirrup; and, when he was ſeated in his ſaddle, Ala. 
din, the prince of Mawſel, adjuſted his cloaths, I he cour. 
tiers, who were preſent, looked upon thoſe circumſtances a 
carrying Saladin's glory to the higheſt pitch; and one of 
them made him this elegant compliment: “ Son of hib, 
you need now care nothing concerning death, as a prince of 
the race of Seljut has held your ſtirrup, and a deſcendant 
from Zenki has adjuſted your garments.” Finely intimating, 
that Saladin, having now arrived at the ſummit of human 
lory, had no farther portion of it to hope for in this liſe, 
efore his death, he diſgraced his reign, by ordering his fon 
Daher, the governor of Aleppo, to order one Shahaboddin, a fi. 
natical phyſician and a philoſopher, to be ſtrangled in priſon, 
for ſome heterodox opinions he maintained in religious mat- 
ters. 
Saladin ſtill continued his favourite diverſion of hunting, 
but he now found his health ſenſibly impaired by his fatigues, 


His brother Adel, after viewing the fortifications of 41 Aa- 


rac, of which he was made governor, came to pay him 
viſit ſome time efore his death. Saladin's court was at that 
time exceſſively ſplendid, and contained ambaſſadors from 
almoſt all the provinces,'not only of the Eaſt, but of Europe; 
and every night was ſpent in magnificent entertainments 

iven by the princes his ſons ; the youngeſt of whom, Da- 

er, ſenſible of his father's approaching fate, was ſeen one 
night to return ſeveral times to Saladin's apartment, and 
take a moſt tender leave of him. At laſt his diſorder proved 
to be a bilious fever, which had a remarkable influence upon 
his manners, which had been always affable and gentle; jor 
ſome of the Chri/tian ambaſſadors coming to the caſtle of 
Damaſcus, where he reſided, and being introduced to an au- 
dience, as Saladin was diverting himſelf with one of his lit. 
tle grand-children, the boy, frightned at the ſtrangeneſe of 
their dreſs, ſcreamed out ; upon which the ſultan diſmiſſed 


them from their audience in a manner very unſuitable to bis 


uſual 


reſpects to the pilgrims who had returned from 
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noliteneſs. This peeviſhneſs encreaſed, his appetite He). 5 89. 
= FT and he fell into a kind of a lethargy; he, how- A. D. 
wer, never relaxed in the duties of his religion, and, in- 1193. 
diſpoſed as he was, he mounted on horſe-back to ney his 

eccay 
for the firſt time ſince his truce with the Chri/tians ; and 
treated the doctors amongſt them with the uſual marks of 
his eſteem and veneration. Next day, which was the ſix- 
teenth of February, he grew worſe, and none were admitted 


4d him but his eldeſt fon 4fJal, the kadi Beaboddin, his hiſto- 
cc. van, and the kadi Fadel. Next day he grew delirious, and, 
adn WM gotwithſtanding clyſters, cooling medicines, and letting of 


t he blood, he continued ſo, excepting at certain intervals, to 

and, the time of his death. | ; 

orſe, Saladin's end thus viſibly approaching, his eldeſt fon, 4] His beha- 
held ffial, ſummoned together the principal nobility of the court, viour on 
ad. and required them to recognize his right of ſucceſſion, ac- his death- 
our. cording to his father's appointment. Some of them did this bed, 

'S AS imply, and without reſerve, and bound themſelves by oath 

: of others took the oath but with certain conditions. Saladin 


1b, remained all this time given over by his phyſicians, but was 
eo nicht and day attended by Hoeſſem divines, particularly by 
ant one Faafar, a man eminently holy, who read to him por- 
Ng, tions of the Koran; and Saladin, in the intervals of his di- 


nan Wl temper, expreſſed his aſſent to them with great fervor, ſay- 
ing, at ſome times, This is moſt true.” At laſt, on the 
fon twenty-ſeventh of February, this mighty prince expired in 
te: the arms of the kadi Fadel, when he was no more than fifty- 
ON, ſeven years of age, of which he had been a ſovereign about 
at- twenty-four, leaving behind him ſeventeen ſons and one 


daughter. The two kadis, Boahoddin and Fadel, performed 


18s the whole ceremony of his funeral, which was done in the 

oh moſt magnificent and decent manner; and his body was in- 

0 terred in the place where he died. | 1 

1 Notwithſtanding all we have ſaid with regard to the cha- and cha- 
* racter of Saladin, the latter part of his life leaves great room racter. 
hs for-farther remarks upon it. His courage, his moderation, 

; and ſucceſs; and his conſtancy under misfortunes ; may, 

* perhaps, have been equalled by many of his own time and 

* country; but he ſeems to have been unequalled in thoſe ver- 

ne ſatile talents that are ſo neceſſary for eſtabliſhing a great 

nd ſyſtem of power. It is evident, that, upon occaſion, he 

ed could exhibit the moſt amiable, as well as the moſt inhuman 

n qualities; but all were ſubſervient to his ambition. We 
have, in the courſe of this hiſtory, given the moſt ſtriking; 

ol inſtances of his cruelty and ingratitude; all of them founded 

* on the moſt undoubted Moslem authorities that are loudeſt in 

+ his praiſe. In ſhort, it appears plainly from his hiſtory, 

f that he was never either cruel, or beneficent, but for ſome 

d particular purpole of intereſt or ambition. That he was a 


* man 
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man without all kind of ſentiment or gratitude, appen 
from his treatment of the family of Nureddin, his prince. 
patron, and benefactor. His favourites were generally me 
of the ſame ſtamp with him, all, excepting his brother 4; 
whoſe perſonal concerns obliged him to be often abſent from 
his court and camp ; nor had he that virtue which was con. 
ſpicuous in Nureddin, of checking the oppreſſions of his ſub. 


_ jects. His liberality was certainly unrivalled ; and the great 


characteriſtical virtue he poſſeſſed, was, that he knew no uſe 
of money, but to beſtow it upon thoſe who ſerved him beſt. 
He is ſaid to have beſtowed fourteen thouſand horſes upon 
his officers and ſoldiers who had loſt theirs in the ſiege of 
Ptolemais; and he died ſo poor, that, notwithſtanding his 
immenſe revenues, he did not leave behind him, of ready. 
money, thirty ſhillings ſterling in his treaſury. The regu. 
Jarity of his devotion was remarkable and exemplary, as waz 
nis patience under his greateſt diſtreſſes; for we are told, 
that, on a certain time, being ready to periſh for thirſt, he 
called five times for water, without being minded ; and all 
the reſentment he ſhewed, was his ſaying, ** My friends and 
fellow-ſoldiers, I am ready to expire for want of water,” 
He imitated Nureddin in his cares to repair the fortifications 
of his dominions, and all the waſtes which the injuries of 
time, weather, or war, had done his ſubjects. He is like. 
wiſe celebrated for his munificence in erecting and endow- 
ing colleges and ſeminaries of Maſlem piety and learning, 
Some have affected to believe that he had, in fact, no reli- 
gion; but almoſt every action of his life demonſtrates that 
he was a bigot, though perhaps not an enthuſiaſt; he ſtuck 
by the tenets and Jodrine of Al Shefei, the famous Miſlm 
doctor, in oppoſition to the ſect of the Shites, or favourers 
of Ali. In conſequence of this attachment to pure Mojlem- 
:/m, he encouraged no men of genius and learning who did 
not apply their ſtudies entirely to the unintelligible jargon of 

Hahometan metaphyſics, traditions, and ſchool-divinity; 
and he deſpiſed all other learning : but, notwithſtanding all 
his vices and failings, he muſt be conſidered as one of the 
moſt extraordinary men not only of that, but of any other, age. 

Having faid thus much, we cannot help here to throw 
out a reſſection that ſeems not to have occurred to any hiſto- 


rian who has treated of Saladin's reign ; which is, that he 


undoubtedly was an-uſurper, if ſuch a term as uſurpation 
can be properly made uſe of when we treat of an impious, 
lawleſs people, who knew no other tenure of property but 
the ſword. Neither Saladin, nor any other Maſlem ſultan, 
conſidered empire in any other light; having no other regu- 
lar ſyſtem of ſucceſſion but the affections they bore to tneir 


| ſons, (who generally were of different mothers, and therefoſe 


had no tendernefs for one another,) they left each of them 


juſt ſuch a partition of power as enabled the one to genre 
| t 
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her, till, at laſt, all of them were ſo weakened, that 
E an eaſy prey to the next bold invader ; as will 
be eaſily ſeen in the ſequel of the hiſtory of Saladin's family; 


which we are now to purſue. 


Tor 


does not appear that any of Saladin's ſons, excepting Partition 
A +7 the eldelt, was at Damaſcus when he died; Daher of his do- 


at his government of Alepp 
ſons, was in Egypt; while Adel was at Al Carac. Afdal, how- 
ever, ſent them all regular notice of his father's death. All 
of them immediately repaired to Damaſcus, where the court 
and inhabitants wore an univerſal mourning ; and then the 
will of the-late ſultan was declared with regard to the parti- 
tion of his empire; which was as follows. His eldeſt fon, 
Afdal, had, for his inheritance, Damaſcus, Ferufalem, and 
the Lower Syria. Othman, or, as he 1s called, AJ Aziz, had, 
for his portion, the kingdom of Egypt: and Daher, Aleppo, 
with the rich kingdom of Upper Syria. His brother Adel had 
already in ſovereignty, as we have obſerved, Al Carac, with 
ſome other cities lying on the frontiers of Palaſtine and Syria, 
and the eaſtern provinces that had been diſmembered from 
Taliadlin's government: and A! Manſur, Taktiddin's fon, 
retained ZHamah, and all the reſt of his father's poſſeſſions. 
Balbec and its diſtri was given to Amjed, another prince of 
the houſe of Ayub; and Shairacub, the grand- ſon of the fa- 
mous SHair acuh, to whom Saladin owed ſo much, had, for 
his portion, Hers, Raba, and Tadmor, the antient Pain:y- 
ra, Kider, one of Saladin's younger ſons, had Baira, a 
very rich government, the ſovereignty of which was in +/- 
dal; and his favourite generals had the governments of the 
other towns and territories left by this mighty conqueror. 
Their names were Sahikoddin, Naiferroddin, Bedroddiu, Aa- 
wddn, and Ibrahim. 


was 


2; Othman, another of his minions, 


Thus this immenſe empire of the 17:/ems was portioned out Succeed. 
amongſt the deſcendants and favourites of a family that, ed by A 


forty years before, had hardly been heard of. Afaal choſe, dal. 
for his vizir, one Naſrallab, who was deſcended of a learned 
family, but appears not to have had great experience in buſi- 
nels. By his councils, Afdal neglected the generals who had 
raiſed his father's glory and greatneſs. They were not long 
without employments, each of Saladin's ſons was diſſatisfied 
with his own portion of power and territory, and thoſe ge- 
nerals offered their ſervices to Daber and Ai, the ſultan of 
Eeypt. This laſt prince was extremely wel! beloved, that all 
his officers invited him to diſpute the right of ſucceſſion with 
dal; though it ſeems to be the general opinion of authors 
that 4fdal was Saladin's eldeſt ſon. | . 

About this time, died Boctamer, the prince of Ai, and the 


Death «of 


ally of the califf Naſer. He was the declared enemy of Bactamer. 


ziadin, and there is ſome reaſon to believe he was a Chri/- 
ban, notwithſtanding his connections with the court of 


#:gdad. Azzoddin the prince of Mateſel, of the gens 
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family died about the ſame time. The Moslem auth, 
ive thoſe two great men very different characters. The 
ormer they ſay, could not help expreſſing his joy at Sal. 
din's death, in a very indecent manner; and being ſo 
after murdered by the Batani/?s, they look upon his fat 
as a judgement from heaven. e had been original 
a mamluk, or bought ſlave, and he was ſucceeded in 
hy ſovereignty by Dahiroddin; who had been a ſlave like. 

wile. f 5 | | | | 
Naſer, the califf of Bagdad, ſeems to have taken little q 
. no concern in thoſe great partitions, made in the Moflm 
Affairs of empire, upon the death of Saladin. He contented himſelf 
Feria. with amaſſing riches; and living in pomp and {plendour, 
but not without, at the ſame time, minding the affairs of 
government. Saladin, and his ſucceſſors, had been too 
much employed againſt the Chriſtians, to think of extending | 

their conqueſts over the noble empire of Per/ia, and thok 
rich countries which lay towards the Indus; the poſſeſſion ; 

of which paſſed thro* many obſcure hands with ſuch rapidity, 
that it is equally difficult, as it would be unentertaining tg h 
recount their hiſtory. Tacaſb, the ſultan of Kowarazn; | 
having killed Togrol, as before related, made himſelf maſter | 
of the greateſt part of Perſia; which was governed under | 

him by his ſons. HAalec, his eldeſt ſon, was governor of 
Kowarazm; where, upon his coming to his father's court, he 
left his own ſon Arslan for his deputy. During Male“ | 
abſence, Sanjar, brother in law to Tacaſb, entered intoa | 
conſpiracy againſt the ſultan and his family; upon which , 
Tacaſh, having privately diſcovered the affair, ordered Sanjar i 
to repair to Kowarazm ; which, not dreaming that his in- 
trigues were diſcovered, he accordingly did: but was 
there thrown into priſon and deprived of his fight, 
Soon after, however, at the interceſſion of the ſultaneſs 
his ſiſter, he was ſet at liberty, and obtained a large 

penſion. N 

Another of the ſons of Tacaſh called Tunos, who was 
governor of rat, happening, about the ſame time, to fall 
into a diſtemper, the cure of which required a change of 
air, he came to Kowarazm, and left for his deputy one r 
Miangen, who hated Eubaner, whom Tacaſh had made t 
The ca- governor of 1/þahan. The califf Naſer of Bagdad, was ver) q 
liff's army uneaſy at the progreſs of the Kowarazmian power, under Wil d 
defeated. Tacaſh; and as the ſultan of thoſe countries had always Bi , 
received the inveſtiture of them from him. and his prede- Wil | 
0 
b 
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ceſſors, he not only claimed the diſpoſal of them; but raiſed 

a great army, and gave the command of it to Caſſah his vizit 

with orders to enter the territories of Tacaſh, by the way of 

Trak. Miangen raiſed ſome forces to oppoſe him, and war x 

joined by others under Ebaner, who was the faithful friend J. 

of Tacaſh, But when Ebaner arrived in the camp, 1 b 
a W 
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who claimed the ſuperiority of the command, cut off his head, | 10 
under pretence of his kegping a correſpondence with the ca- . 
lif, Tacaſh prudently diſſembled his reſentment for this bar- 1 
barous action, of which he well knew the motives, and ſet ti 

; 


out in perſon to command againſt Caſſab, who. happened to 
die juſt at the time the two armies were drawn out againſt iÞþ 
one another in order of battle. Caſſab's death being con- 1 15 
cealed, the armies engaged; and that of Tara proving vie- 1 
torious, the califf was obliged to leave him and his family in 

quiet poſſeſſion of Trat. Tacaſh, however, obliged the calitf 

to ſend him the head of Caſſub, which he carried with him 

to Kowarajm, as an indiſputable evidence of his victory. 

| Notwithſtanding the troops of the califf had been thus de- 

feated, yet it is certain, that; at that very time, he was a 

powerful prince; and, upon the death of Saladin, his vizir 

Caſſab reduced the rich province of Kian, the antient Sa- 

ſana, to his obedience. The events that fell out in *aladin's 

family, ſufſiciently prove, that he was fully fenhble of his 

own high rank and fupremacy over the 17-/jems. Adel, who, Greatneſs 4 
in genius, courage, fortune, and policy, was no way infe- of 4:1, 1 
rior to his brother Saladin, began now to project the ruin of 1.38 
Saladin's houſe in favour of his own. For this purpoſe he 
entered into a confederacy with Aziz, the ſultan of Zgyp?, 
and younger ſon to Saladin, againſt Afdal the eldeſt, who was 


— 5 
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. a man of wit and pleaſure, but without having any great | 
"I turn for the affairs of government. Azix, on the contrary, j 
wy when he was very young, had been left governor by his fa- 1 
ich ther, and had acquired ſuch credit, and fuch a party there, 1 
that the father, for the quiet of his family, was obliged to (| 
. eave him in poſſeſſion of that great kingdom. Aziz and his . 
way uncle, having joined their armies, immediately invaded Sy- 3 
pl ria, and laid ſiege to Damaſcus, the capital of Aal, who 475 
nen vas obliged to abandoa it, and fly to Sar tod. Damaſcus then He firips ; 
arge fell, ſome ſay by treachery, into the hands of the invaders ; his ne- 
and Afdal was obliged to cede it and its territory, to Azz his Phew of 
br brother; who, according to agreement, appointed Adel its his domi- 
ek! Lorernor under him. Aziz, however, was mentioned in the nions. 
# public prayers, and had money coined in his name as fove- 
ae eien, though Adel was ſo in fact. Afaal, who was obliged 
— to content himſelf with the precarious poſſeſſion of Sarksd 
is and its territory; had no remedy for the injury that had been 
done him, but to apply to the califf of Bagdad, as ſupreme 
a pontif of the Mhosems, and arbiter of their affairs. This he 
101 did, after the eaſtern manner, in poetry; and Alt being one 
4 of his names, he compared himſelf to the califf i, who had "W 
7 been wronged of his right of ſucceſſion to the prophet his, Vs. 
* father-in-law, by Abubeker and Othman: * In like manner, 1 
. py lord, ſaid A/al, © am I wronged by my uncle A- 1 
4 *#er and my brother Othnan; for it ſeems thoſe wo princes 3 
10 bore theſe among their other names. The cliff Najer, | 8 
F which word in Arabic ſignifies Protector, returned a poetical $ 
Vol. VII. | | EN WET FB 
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| anſwer to this epiſtle ; in which he obſerved, that Ali, the 
califf, had ſuffered injuſtice becauſe he had no naſer ; bit 
he aſſured Afdal, that he ſhould find a naſer in him who 
would oblige his uncle and brother to do him right, and give 
him his protection: we do not know, however, that the ca. 
. liff was ſo good as his word. (Fr Es Free] 
Hej. 595- Soon after this, Azix, gre ſultan of Egypt, was killed by 
A. D. a fall from his horſe, leaving behind him an infant ſon; 
1198. and the great lords, or emirs of Egypt, inſiſted, that, du- 
Death of ring his minority, his uncle Afdal ſhould be regent of the 
Aziz, ſul- kingdom. Upon this, Afdal repaired to Cairo, and took uy. 
tan of on himſelf the government: he then entered into a treay 
Egypt. with his brother Daher, whom he engaged to aſſiſt him in 
reſcuing his kingdom of Damaſcus from his uncle Adel, wha 
was then beſieging Maredin. The two brothers accord- 
ingly joined their troops together, and beſieged Damaſcy, 
On the news of this, Adel raiſed the ſiege of Maredin, but 
found his two nephews ſo advantageouſly poſted, that he 
could attack them with no probability of ſuceeſs, though 
the garriſon was upon the point of capitulating : he there. 
fore had recourſe to a ſtratagem, which proved ſucceſsful in 
dividing the allies. Fa WE _ 
Siege of According to the accounts of all cotemporary authors, the 
Damaſcus Turks of thoſe days were remarkable for the delicacy of their 
under- complexion, and the fine figures of their perſons ; and it 
taken and was owing to their beauty, as well as their courage, that 
Taifed, they had been ſo high in favour with ſo many great princes; 
Daber had a youth of that nation for whom he entertained 
an unnatural paſſion ; and whom his elder brother dal had, 
for that reaſon,” ſecreted from him. Adel came to the knoy- 
ledge of this, and, knowing Daher to be diſtractedly fond of 
the young Turi, he ſent: a private intimation, informing 
Daher of what had been done, and diſcovering the places 
where Afdal had ſecreted the youth. This exaſperated Da- 
her to the utmoſt ; he ordered Afdal's agents to be put in 
Irons, reproached himſelf with great bitterneſs, and march- 
ed back, at the head of his troops, to his capital Apps; 
while 4fdal was, for want of forces, obliged to abandon 
the ſiege of Damaſcus, when it was upon the point of ſur- 
rendering. N e 
Alel made The attempt upon Damaſcus, which Adel now pretended 
ſultan of to be his property, gave him a handle, for depriving his ne- 
Egt. phew Afaal of the regency of Egypt. The nobility of that 
country conſiſted of two Portes of emirs, the Aſadian and the 
Saladian, The former had been raiſed by Shyracuh, Sala- 
din's great benefactor and uncle; and the latter, who were 
moft of them Mamlucks, or purchaſed ſlaves, by Saladin him- 
ſelf. The 4/adian emirs hated Saladin for his ingratitude to 
the families of Nureddin and Shyracuh, and the Saladian 
emirs were men of no principles and very little underſtand- 
ing. It was therefore caſy for Adel to form a party in — 
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country to diſpoſſeſs 4fdal of the regency ; and he accord- th 
ingly marched his army to Cairo, which he beſieged and took | ? | 
in eight days. Upon this, Afdal was obliged to reſign the 1 


regency to him, on condition of his being put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Mayaforakin, Hani, and Tebal. The two latter ter- 
ritories were accordingly ceded to him; but aber, Adel's 
eldeſt ſon, who was in poſſeſſion of the firſt, refuſed to deli- 


yer it up. 7 : | 

But Adel's ambition was not ſatisfied with the regency, and 1 
he aſpired to the ſovereignty of Egypt. He was favoured in * 
his views by the death of the kadi Fade/, which happened 1 


on the very day he entered Cairo; but he was ſtill at ſome 
loſs for a decent pretence to ſet aſide the infant prince. He His infidt. 
had recourſe to religion; and, having bribed the mercenary ous arts. 
lens divines of that country into his intereſt, he convoked a ge- 

neral aſſembly of them, and ſtated to them two caſuiſtical 


2 points. The firſt was, Whether the younger ought to Kos 
uph yern the elder ? This was reſolved in the negative. "The 
ere. next was, Whether the elder could rule in right of the 
il in younger? and the aſſembly declared, That the determina- 
tion of the former queſtion determined that likewiſe; be- 
the cauſe, if the younger had no right, as they had determined 
heir he had none, over the elder, the elder could derive none 
dit from him. Upon thoſe infamous deciſions, Adel, without 
that any ceremony, took poſſeſſion of the government of Egypt 
ces: in his own right. His firſt care was, to make an alliance 
ned with his nephew Daher, to whom he yielded ſeveral places 
1d, and principalities. Thus the aſpiring Adel came, in a very 
Ww- few years after his brother's death, to be ſovereign of Egypt, 


i of WW Feruſalem, and Damaſcus. 
As we are now upon the eve of one of the greateſt revo- Hiſtory of 


I lutions that ever happened in human affairs, it is proper Tacaſb. 
Da: juſt to ſtate the ſituation of the other Moslem governments at 
1 this time. Tacaſb, the ſultan of KotwFarazm, having loft his 
chi fon Malec, gave the government of K2warazm to another of 


his ſons Kothboddin, and made Maſud his vizir. This Ma- 
Jud aſſumed the name of Nodbam, in honour of that great 


"wh miniſter to Malec the Firſt, whom we have already particu- 
larly mentioned. Tacaſh then marched againſt Boihara, 

led which lay in the neighbourhood of his dominions, but was 

16s in poſſeſſion of the Kaytayans, the deſcendants of thoſe Chi- 

hat neſe Tartars, already taken notice of, who had made an ir- 

the ruption into theſe countries. Tacaſb, who was now far ad- 


vanced. in age, was blind of one eye; and the Katayans, in 
ere contempt of his power, dreſſed a one-eyed dog in royal 
robes, and, after expoſing him all over the city, diſcharged 


m- 9 
to him from one of their military engines, calling out to the 48 
ian beligers, ©* Behold your ſultan,” Tacaſh, however, preſſed | 1 
0. the city ſo vigorouſly, that he obliged it to ſurrender, and, _— 
"at notwithſtanding his provocations, he behaved to the inha- . 
ry | 5 9 : bitants, 
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195 A GENERAL HISTORY 
bitants, not only with moderation, but with kindneſs, Af. 
ter this, he received an account, that his ſon's vizir, Ng. 
ham, had been aſſaſſinated by the execrable Bata niſts, who 
-had ſeized ſeveral caſtles in his dominions ; and he pave or. 

| ders to his ſon Kothboddin to exterminate them: but, while 

His death Kothboddin was intent upon this expedition, Tacaſh himſelf 

an] cha- died. He was one of the moſt fortunate princes of his time, 

racter. and, though he acquired power by illegal means, yet he ex- 
erciſed it with virtue and wiſdom. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Kothboddin, who, as we ſhall ſee, was chielly remarkable 
by the many misfortunes he underwent. | 

Hiſtory of Beſides the branches of the AJyub family, we have taken 

Arabia, notice that Saladin had another brother, who was prince or 
governor of Zabid, in Arabia Felix, but made no great 
hgure. We are told, however, that he found means, by 
oppreſſing his ſubjects, to amaſs great wealth, which he left 
to his ſon {/macl, This prince reigning. over the native 
country of the firſt califfs, was ill enough adviſed to take 
upon him that illuſtrious title; but a veneration for the ca- 
liff of Bagdad was ſo deeply imprefigd upon the minds of his 
ſubjects that they rebelled againſt him, and put him to death, 
for uſurping the title of their prophet's ſucceſſor. Upon his 
death, the emirs recognized his brother, who was but an 
infant, for their ſovereign ; and his mother was appointed 
regent: but the infant prince being poiſoned, ſhe married 
one Solhman, one of the ſons of Taꝶioddin, of the houſe of 
Ayub. This perſon ſeems to have been the next heir to the 
young prince; and the princeſs-regent, probably, by mars 
Tying bim, propoſed to keep the government in her own 
hands. But $:hmar had, from his infancy, been devoted to 
a religious life; and had always lived amongſt the Fak:rs, or 
the. mendicant monks of the AHAoslems, and knew little of 
nothing of the affairs of the world; ſo that his ſubjects were 
obliged to depoſe him; and the houſe of Hub ceaſed, for 
ſome time, to make any figure in Arabia; though we are 
told that it afterwards recovered ſome part of its luſtre, and 
that the prince who now-goveris that country, is deſcended 
from it. Ro | | | 

and the The next great Moslem power we are to mention, 1s 

Selutian Kay Keiſr ou, of the Srljukian dinaſty. He was the eldeſt ſon of 

dinalty. Arslan, who has been already ſo often mentioned; and had, 
for his inheritance, T:onmm, Sycaonia, Pamphilia, and other 
countries. Kothboddin had, for his inheritance, Helitene, 
Cæſaria, and Kolania, Maſud had 4Amajia, Ancyra, Doryle: 
un, and great part of Pontus. Koknoddin, the third ſon; 
had Amyntas, Deckwa, and other places on the ſea-coaſt. 
As all the Schiutian empire had been torn from the Greets, 
there had commonly been à very bad underſtanding between 
the emperors of Conſtantinople and the ſultans of AI Run, 
which ſtill continued. Maud, the ſultan of Auſira, had en. 

courage 


OF THE: WORLD; 


couraged an impoſtor to pretend to be Alexis, the fon of the 
Greef emperor Manuel; and gave vaſt diſquiet to Alexis Com- 
y:nus, who was then emperor of Conſtantinople. But the im- 
poſtor, in a ſhort time, being aſſaſſinated, Haſud carried on 
the war fingly, and beſieged Diadibris; which he took, after 
defeating an army of the Greets that were ſent to its relief. 


Alexis then ſaw himſelf obliged to make peace with the bar- 


barians; and agreed to the ſhameful conditions of paying 
them in hand five hundred pounds weight of coined ſilver, 
and three hundred yearly by way of tribute, together with 
five hundred veſts of ſilk. | ; 


Kay Koſrou, about the ſame time, entertained one Man- and of 


197 


gafes, who was in rebellion againſt Alexis, but was, by Kgy Ke 


means of great preſents made him by that emperor, pre- roa. 


yailed upon to withdraw his protection from him, and to 
conclude a treaty with Alexis: but this treaty was ſoon after 
broken, on account of ſome running-horles, belonging to 
Alexis, that had been ſtopped by Kay Koſrou; and the war 
between them recommenced. Alexis ordered all the mer- 
chants, trading to or from ITconium, to be ſeized, and their 
effects to be confiſcated : and Kay Koſrou took Karia and 
Tantalus, with other cities upon the Meander; and would 
have ſurprized Antioch itſelf by night, had he not miſtaken 
the noiſe of a merry-making at a wedding for the voices 
of the enemy's garriſon, who had diſcovered his deſign. 
It is agreed, however, on all hands, that Kay Koſrou, upon 
this occaſion, behaved with vaſt humanity as well as policy 
for, having made a great number of priſoners, he ſuffered no 
violence of any kind to be offered to either ſex; ordered all 
their effects to be reſtored, and, the weather being cold, he 
took an axe into his own hands, and fell to cutting down 
wood for their firing; thereby ſetting his ſoldiers an exam- 
ple, and telling them, that the priſcners could not do it of 
themſelves, becauſe they would be ſuſpected of a deſign to 
eſcape, ſhould they attempt it. He afterwards aſſigned them 
lands in his own territories for their ſubſiſtence, and promiſed 
them their liberty to return home as ſoon as he had concluded 
a peace with the emperor, and, in any event, in hve years 
time. But the priſoners, who were moſt, or all, of them 
manufacturers, which the Seljubian dominions ſtood in great 


need of, felt their circumſtances ſo much altered for the bet- 
ter by their captivity, that they refuſed to return under the - 


dominion of the Greet emperor, and ſettled in Kay Kojrou's 
dominions. Their example, we are told, peapled this ſul- 


tan's dominions with many other Greeks, who preferred his 


government to that of their own empire, His policy, how- 
ever, could not defend him againſt the ambition of his bro- 
ther Rotnoddin ; for Kothboddin dying, Roknoddin and Mauſud 
diſputed about his ſucceſiion, which Roſꝶnoddin carried; and 
then he fell upon Kay Koſrou, whom he ſummoned to de- 
liver up his capital of Iconium. D CL FTBIREA 
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Kay Koe f, We are told mas Roknoddin had a particular ſpite againſt 


on de- 
throned. 


A freſh 


Kay K:jrou, becaule the mother of the latter was a CHriſtian. 
J his may well account for Kay Roſrou's throwing himſelf 
under the protection of the Gree emperor, when he found 
that he was no match for his brother : but Alexis thought 
that his ſafety lay in the diſſentions of the Turks, and gave 
him only his protection, but did nothing effectually for him. 
Upon this, Kay Koſrou fled into Armenia, where he was ci- 


villy received by Leon, the Chriſtian prince, whom we have 


already mentioned, but without receiving any material aſ- 
ſiſtance. He was therefore forced, once more, to repair 
to Conſtantinople, where he long lived in obſcurity: and thus 
the whole Sehukian empire of Rum fell to Robnoddin. 

We are now to proceed to the hiſtory of the Conſtantinobo- 
litan empire, without which that of the Eaſt cannot be un- 
derſtood. Upon Richard, king of England, being ranſomed, 
he returned to his own dominions, and a moſt dreadful war 
broke out between him and Philip. The emperor of Ger- 


many, Henry VI. ſon to Frederick, was ſolely intent up- 


on the poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily in right of his wife; 
and, in ſhort, all the powers of Europe were ſo much in 
purſuits of private ambition, that none of them thought 
of the cruſade. But pope Celeſtin the Third, tho' ninety 


cruſade ſet years of age, and extremely infirm, no ſooner heard of Sa- 


on foot, 


The queen king of Hungary, who took upon her the croſs and joined 


ladin's death, than he applied to form a freſh expedition, 
For this purpoſe, he ſent his ambaſſadors, or legates, to all 
the princes of Europe, exhorting them once more to unity, 
that they might deliver the fepulchre of our Saviour out of 


the hands of the infidels. The diſputes between France and 
England, notwithſtanding Richard ſtill wore the crofs upon 


his garments, took from his holinefs all hopes of ſeeing either 
of thoſe two monarchs again embark in a cruſade. He 
therefore applied himſelf to the emperor, and, notwithſtand- 
Ing the vaſt differences they had with one another, Henry 
promiled, after the example of his father, to head an army 
againſt the infidels. In conſequence of this reſolution, he 
called a general diet at //orms; where all the illuſtrious 
members took upon them the croſs : but the moſt remarka- 
ble perſon of this cruſade, was Margaret, ſiſter to Philip Au- 
guſtus, and widow to prince Henry of England, and Bela, 


of Hunga- her troops with thoſe of the other princes. "The emperor, 


Is; takes 
ine crots, 


him not to march to the Hy Land, and he ſuffered himſe 
7 Chi” | ; e 


however, was not ſincere in his proteſtations; for, inſtead 
of marching to Pale/tinc, he led his army, which was a very 
ane one, into /taly, where he exterminated the remains of 
the Norman party; after which he put his troops on board a 
fleet, and ſent them to Acon, where two other armies of Eu- 
7:peans had already arrived. As to his own perſon, he never 
had any intention to embark in the cruſade; but he managed 
10, that the chief princes of his empire joined in . 

0 


t 


l 3 2 . 
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{> be prevailed upon. Valeran de Limbourg was the firſt of 
the German generals who arrived at Acon; and he guve a re- 
SO 


markable proof, how deſtructive enthuſiaſm is of all faith 


mong men. | | | 44 : 2 | 
x , 9 TOS the ſhort time he lived after his peace with The truce 
Richard, had been ſcrupulouſly punctual in altos the broken by 
truce. In this he was imitated by his brother Adel, and the Chris 
Palefline and Syria, for ſome time, enjoyed repoſe, to the tans. 
great emolument of the Chriſtians but the cruſaders thought 
it was impious in them to obſerve their words with infidels ; 
and, without the leaſt pretext of the breach of the truce on 
the part of the Turks, they no ſooner arrived at Acon than 
they commenced hoſtilities againſt Adel. g | : 

Alexius Angelus was ſtill emperor. of Con/tantinople, and 
thought his authority ſo well ſegured, that he ſet at liberty 
his brother //aa;, whom he had depoſed. 7/aac, and his ſon 


Alexius, ſecretly applied to Irene, wife to the German em 


peror, and daughter to Jſaac, to prevail with her huſband 
Pbilip to reſtore them to the throne. Though Philip was at 
that time embrofled. with his competitor. Otho, and could not 
give his father and brother-in-law the aſfiſtance they deſired, 
yet the young Alexius, who had eſcaped from Conſtantinople, 
managed ſo well with the pope and the emperor, that they 
prevailed, with the French and the Venetian cruſaders, who 
were in Dalmatia, to undertake his and his father's quarrel. Alexis re- 


This was judged. to be the more, expedient, becauſe their ſtored to 


averſion to the infidelity of the Greet emperor towards the the Greek 
cruſaders, was looked upon as the great cauſes of their be- empire. 
ing unſucceſsful. A. treaty between the young Alexius and 

his father, on the one part, and the French and Venetians, on 


the other, was, with ſome difficulty, concluded. By this 


treaty, Alexius engaged himſelf to pay two hundred thouſand 
marks in ſilver, and to maintain ten thouſand men far the 
purpoſes of the holy war, together with five hundred 
knights, well armed, who were to attempt the conqueſt of 
500%, and to garriſon all the places that thould be taken in 
Paleſtine. Corfu was appointed for their rendezvous, and 
Dyrrachium opened its. gates to the young Alexius. From 
thence the army proceeded to Chalcedon, over againſt Con- 


/tantinople, and there they landed: but here their whole en- 


terprize was upon the point of being defeated by a mutiny 
amongſt the troops, who were diſcouraged at the difficulties, 
that muſt attend the ſiege of Conſtantinople; but this mutiny, 
was happily ſubdued by the prudence. of the princes, who 
were at the head of the expedition; and at laſt the ſiege of 


| Confontrupple was formed. 


_ According to the beft authorities, that city was at this Strength 

time prodigiouſly ſtrong, The Greet emperors, ſurrounded and ſiege 

as they were on all hands by enemies, had exerted them- of Con- 

ſelves in encreaſing its fortifications both by ſea and land; Hantino- 

and the number of fighting men ſaid to have been in it ple. 
O4 when 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
when this ſiege was formed, appears to be incredible; ſome 


writers making them amount to one hundred thouſang 


horſe, and three hundred thouſand foot. This vaſt. army, 
while the cruſaders landed at Chalcedon, lay encamped, with 


' oppoſite, to the 'crnſaders. But their emperor's vices ha 
made them long forget what was due to himſelf and his ſub- 
eas ; he had been ſo Jong immerſed in luxury, that all di- 


only as a number of men weakened by effeminacy; for five 
hundred of them were cut in pieces, in ſight of both camps, 
by about eighty French meh. But the capital error of the 


emperor, on this occaſion, was, bis having neglected his 
marine ſo totally, that he was wh . to diſpute 


the paſſage of the cruſaders over the lag pont; ſo that they 
landed in fight of his army, who retired with the utmoſt con- 
fuſion and terror. Ihe Prenth then made themſelves maſters 
of Chiata; and tlic. enetians, who wert then the beſt ſeamen 
in the world, cut the chain which had been drawn acroſs 


the harbour, with prodigious ſciſſars of fteel, worked by en- 
gines, and entering. it they deftroyed all the merchant-ſhips' 
of the Greets; While another party, made themſelves maſters 


** 


of the imperial 'catnp;{which the üſurping emperor moſt 
This hiſtory: to give 

the whole particulars of this celebrated ſiege; it is ſuſſicient 
to ſay, in general, that Henry Dandols, the doge of Venice, 


cowardly abandoned. It is foreign to 
* | 


though blind with extreme old age, was the foul of the en- 


_  terprize. "The place was battered; for ten days, by the Ve- 
nuetians by ſea, and by the French by land; and the Greeks, 


having ſome Engliſb mercenariès intermipgled with them, 
made a much better defence than what was expected from 
their effeminacy. But a general aſſault beingeeſdlved upon, 
Dandolo told the crew of his galley; that he would hang every 
man of them if they did not“ ſet him on ſhore ; which me- 
nace worked fo effectually, that, notwithſtanding the reſiſt- 
It is taken ance of the Greeks,' he 'planted” the ſtandard of St. Mark, 
by the La- that is of Venice, upon the battlements of Conſſantinople. He 
tins, then made himſelf maſter of twentyrfive of the baſtions; 
while the emperor, who, upon this occaſion, acted with all 
kind of miſconduct and cowardice, ſought to charge the be- 


ſiegers in the rear; but, being defeated; he privately ſhipped | 


himſelf and. his treaſures on board a ſmall veſſel, which car- 

ried him to Zagora in Thrace. In the mean while, the 

| Greets, a giddy, faithleſs people, delivered the old emperor 
Jhgaac re- Tſanc from the priſon, where he had been confined ever fince 


ſtored. the flight of his ſon, and again faltifed'Him' emperor. The 


cCruiaders, however, notwithſtanding the eminent ſervices 
they had performed to him, had great difficulty in perſuad- 
_ Ing him to ratify the treaty they had concluded with his ſon; 


" which at laſt he did, and then the father and the ſon were 


. 7 * bt — 1 Þ ts oF 1 91 — 3 : 
aflociated in the government. I he ufurper, nevertheleſs, 71 


the emperor at their head, ypon.the banks of the Boſphorys, 


ſoeipline was neglected; ſo that his army could be computed- 
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„„ WOUAKIL . 

gill great reſources 3 and bis ſon-in-law, Theodorus Laſcaris, 
commanded a numerous army on the ſhore oppoſite to Con- 
lantinople.' 'The joint emperors, e with 
the cruſaders (or Latins, as they were called) to defer their 
orieinal Expedition ro the Holy Land until they could be 
ermly ſettled upon the, throne. When the Latins had agreed 
to this, they ade diſpoſitions for attacking Laſcaris; which 
he no ſooner underſtood, than he diſmiſſed his army and fled 
to ſconinte.. The ' confederates then turned their arms 


05 Alriansþle; from whenee they drove him, and he, in like 
eltered himſelf amoneft the Turks," ? 
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dered the laughter to ceaſe, becauſe it brought them no 
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202 A. GENERAL HISTORY 
plunder; but pillaging was not only permitted, but en. 
joined; and the booty was carried to a common repoſitory 
As to Murtzuphilus himſelf, his courage abandoned him with 
his fortune; after making an animated effort to rouze the 
courage of the Greeks, perceiving that they could not be ani. 

mated to farther reſiſtance, he retired to his palace, which 

The ty- had a back gate to the port, by which he made his eſcape, 

rant flies. With the empreſs Euphroſyne and her daughter Eudoxia, ut 


whom he was paſſionately, fond. 
Amongſt the other princes engaged in this ambitious ex. 
pedition, was Boniface, the marquis of Montferrat. Mu. 
zuphilus, finding he could not ſtand his ground. againft the 
confederates, had invited him to his aſſiſtance, and had eren 
flatteted him with the hopes of reſigning the empire in hi 
fayour. Boniſace accordingly, marched from Antioch to Cu- 
Aiantinoplen hut, finding how. deteſtable- Murtzupbilus had 
become, both to the Greets and the Latins, he joined the 
confedgrates, aſſiſted at the ſiege of Conſtantinaple, and mar. 
ried Margaret, the widow. of [/aac, the deceaſed emperor, 
In the. mean while, the.flight of the tyrant by night being 
known wal bf who hated the Latins to diſtraction, 
forced Theodore Laſcaris, who had thrown himſelf into Ca- 


- 


fHantinople, to accept of a nomination to the, empire. But 
he, perceiving -.. himſelf "unſupphrted likewiſe made his 
efcape..., During, the, night, the confederates divided them. 
ſelves, into two bodies; one of which was employed in the 
purpoſes, of. plunder, and the other in entrenching themlelv 
in the . — and ſquares of Conſlantinaple, to make head 
againſt. the attack which they expected next day. But they 


were agreeably diſappointed when, inſtead of enemies, they. 


g ſaw themſelvs approached by ſuppliants, preceeded by the 
The begged for mercy. This was granted them as to their lives, 
Greek: but the plundering ſtill went on; for, after this, it was not 
ſubmit. „„ to the houſes of the nobility, and the other inha- 
bitants of eee : for thoſe ſons of rapine broke into 
churches, religious repoſitories, and even the monuments of 

the dead, from whence they carried off whatever was valus- 

ble. In ſhort, the excefles committed upon this occaſion, 

were ſuch, as the French and Venetian hiſtorians themſelves 


have, notwithſtanding all their art, not been able to paliate; 


and even the popes, zealous as they were againſt the Gries, 

; complained molt bitterly of them. | 
Policy of . though the greateſt, the richeſt, and the 
the /:ne- moſt powerful city in the world (if it was defended, as there 
tant, is no reaſon for doubting it, by four hundred thouſand men, 
thus falling a prey to eee free-booters) the next 


conſideration was, by whom the imperial throne was to be 
fllcd. The adventurers laid it down as a previous maxim, 
co exclude all the race of the Comneni, and the other families 
* who had held the empire; and to chooſe, for emperor, _ 1 

» 2 . t em- 


religious of all denominations, who, upon their knees, 
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memſelves. For this purpoſe twelve electors were named; 
ſix of them Venetians, and ſix of them French, who, compared 
with the Venetians, were little better than barbarians... The 
aged Dandolo was incomparably the preferable competitor, 
had he choſen to put in his claim; but he generouſly and 
hich wiſely declined it, becauſe, ,had a Venetian doge filled the 
al throne of Conſtantinople, the Venetian republic muſt have be- 
"I come an acceſſion to the Gree# empire; and the riches of 
. Fenice, which depended upon commerce, muſt have ſoon 
ey. been ſacrificed to a quarrel in which ſhe was likely to have 
bo many enemies. Pandolo therefore prevailed with his coun- 
the BY try-men. to drop all thoughts of raiſing any Venetian to the 
ren imperial throne ; but to make ſuch acquiſitions out of the 

| wrecks of the empire, as might tend to promote the com- 


| his 3 Ir : 

n. merce, and increaſe the naval power of Venice. 100 

had Dandolo being thus out of the queſtion, the competition, 

the at laſt, came to lay between Baldwin earl of ' Flanders, and 

nan. Boniface marquis of Hontferrat. The pretenſions of the lat- 

ror, ter were undoubtedly che moſt ſtrong and ſpecious; but the 

in Vrtians conſidered, that, if Boniface, who was an able po- | 
ion, WY litician, as well as a great general, became maſter of Con- » 
* antinople, he muſt ſoon raiſe a great maritime power, which 


Bu muſt diſpute the gainful empire of thoſe ſeas with Venice. 
They had no ſuch apprehenſions from Baldwin, who was a 


. young prince of but middling capacity, though of great zeal; 

the and therefore, upon the day of election, the Venetians una- ; 
'v WY nimouſly, to the great ſurprize of the French, named count who ad- 
a} WY Baldibin for emperor; and he was accordingly recognized as vance the 
hey BY ſuch by all the electors. This election, however, did not earl of 
hey. paſs without great management; it was not the intereſt of Flanders 
the the Venetians that the Greek empire ſhould remain under one to the em- 
es, bead, Theſſaly was therefore erected into a new ar, in pire. 

es, four of the marquis of ＋ 1 t, who, „ eſſing it, 

not could give no umbrage to the e The Venetians 
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claimed, and obtained, for their portion, the iſlands of Ar- 
ito.  <12:1ago, ſome part of Peloponneſus, and ſome cities on the 
of Wl coalt of the Helleſpont in Phrygia; having paid the marquis 


ba. of Montferrat a ſum of money, for ſome pretenſions he had i 
1n, upon the iſland of Candia, or Crete. Baldwin, together with | .- 
es nſtantinople, had Thrace affigned him, together with ſome 1 
e; other dominions which remained to be conquered. Several ig 
% other principalities were at the ſame time erected, in fayour *% 
of ſeveral French and Venetian noblemen, out of the ruins of 
he the Greet empire. FS, 885 Wo 
1 Having thus, in a ſuccin& manner, given the reader an =*« 
n, account of this amazing revolution, fo far as it is connected ; * 
xt vith our main ſubject, and that too from the moſt unqueſ- | . 
be WY fionable authorities, we ſhall but juſt mention, that the 1 
n, WI ſem authors have given a very different, and indeed ab- Accounts 1 
es brd, account of it; for they tell us, that thirty thouſand of the i 
of WI fans found means to conceal themſelves within the city 2 | il 
Eo * of authors, *Y 
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khalif 
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Chriſlia- 
nity en- 
couraged 


in Egypt. 
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of Conſtantinople, which they ſet fire to, and, during the cg. 
fuſion, maſſacred the inhabitants, expelled the emperor, ant 
elected the carl of Flanders. This account, however, is 
not wholly deſtitute of foundation; for, at Saladin's requel 
the Greek, emperor had admitted vaſt numbers of the Turk 
to reſide at Conſlantinople, and had even given them pern. 
ſion to build a church there. Upon the reſtoration of the 
emperor //aac, this moſque was a great eye- ſore to the 2a. 
lous Latins, who plundered it ; but, being attacked by the 
Turks, the city vas ſet on fire during the engagement, and 
great part of it reduced to aſhes : but this misfortune had 
no effect upon the laſt revolution, which terminated jn 
the election of earl Baldiuin. We muſt not here omit to in- 
form our readers, that, about this time, Jerghiz Khan, the 
greateſt conqueror that is mentioned in hiſtory, began tg 
make his appearance amongit the 7 artars; but we ſhall for. 
bear, in this divifion of our work, to give any particular ac. 
count of him, farther than is neceſſary to preſerve the thread 
of our hiltory: Lim er edi ho. 
During the continuance of the cruſades, the intereſts of 
the Woſloms underwent various revolutions ; but Neſer, the 
khalif of Baghdad, continued to maintain his ſuperiority, 
and even to extend his dominions. His chief miniſter at 
this time was one Sanjar, who had been his ſlave ; but, 
having raiſed himſelf by his merit, he had been made gover. 
nor of Khuzi/ian, which, at that time, formed. part of the 
khalif's dominion ; and Sanjar enlarged them by conquering 
a number of places in the ſouthern parts of Per/ia, towards 


the Perſian Gulph, in the Indian Ocean. This ſucceſs enabled 


the khalif to give ſome relief to his ſubjects, by ſuppreſling 
all duties upon commodities ſold by retail, and raiſing no 


other duties than what were paid by the firſt hand upon the 
whole-ſale. We likewiſe, about the ſame time, find that 
he made a preſent to Adel, when he was at Damaſcus, of a 
crown and a rich robe, or ſultan's kaftan. Adel beſtowed 
the crown upon his ſons, but wore the kaftan himſelf. 
But, though Adel was contented to acknowledge the ſu: 
perior dignity of the khaliff of Baghdad, yet he and his fa- 
mily ſeem to have been no great bigots to Mabometanm 
They had a free, and even a friendly, correſpondence with 
John the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria, whoſe friendihip 
was of great uſe to him: for the kings of Æthiopia, pre- 
tending ſtill to be CHriſtians, continued to have all their me- 
tropolitans conſecrated by the Alexandrian patriarch, wil 
took care to preſerve his ſupremacy over the monarch as wel 
as the church. The najaſhi, or emperor of Atbiopia, at 
this time was remarkably ſuperſtitious ; his dominions, hid 
been long without rain, a calamity which he attributed to 


| his having no metropolitan to reſide in his dominions. He 


therefore ſent an embaſſy to the patriarch at Cairo, requeit- 
ing him to ordain a metropolitan, who might preſide oy 


OF THE WORLD. 
the churches of Athinpia. It appears, that the patriarchdid 


not venture to comply with this requeſt, without conſulting 
the ſultan Adel, or his ſon Camel, the governor of Egypt, who 
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1 

Nod zoreed, that the najaſhi's demands ſhould be gratified. Ac- 

rmiſ. cordingly, one Kulus was ordained metropolitan, and ſent 

f the into th1opia. Soon after his arrival, ſome rain happening Its pro- 
Zea- to fall, he was reſpected by the emperor, and his nobility, greſs in 
Y the as the tutelar angel of their country; the emperor himſelf -Z:h1opias 
» and vifited him in perſon, aſſigned him noble equipages, and 2 

had palace to live in; a favour unuſual in that country, where 

d in the emperor himſelf, and all his great officers of ſtate, lived 

0 in- in camps, which they occaſionally maved from one place to 

„ the another. Kilus, however, did not behave with moderation 

in to equal to his good fortune. He charged one of the chief 

for- prieſts of the country, a man of intereſt and family, with 

1 ac. having embezzled a golden verge, belonging to his church; 


Iread and then, by way of puniſhment, he ſcourged him to death 

with his own hands. The relations of the deceaſed reſented 
8 of this barbarous murder fo highly, that K:/us was obliged to 
, the diſappear, and to return to #gypt. The Athiopian church, 
being once more Without a metropolitan, a moſt ſplendid 


rity 

r / embaſſy was ſent by the najaſhi to Egypt, and the ambaſſa- 
but, WF dors were loaded with preſents and curioſities of great va- 
Vere lue, both to the ſultan Camel and the patriarch, with a new 
the requeſt of having another metropolitan conſecrated and fent 


ring to Athiopia. Amongſt the preſents deſigned for Camel, was 


ards an elephant, a lion, and ſeveral living creatures unknown _ _ 
dled in Egypt; but the najaſhi ſent to the patriarch a golden Camel 
ling crown of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, which they preſented Kindneſs 
no to him in C4mel's preſence. That ſultan admiring the ex- to à patri- 
the quifite workmanſhip of the crown, the head man of the arch. 
that embaſſy told him, that his maſter would have ornamented 
f a it with jewels equal to an annual revenue of Egypt, had he 

ved not deen afraid, that the patriarch's ſelf-denial, and modeſty, 

would not have ſuffered him to wear it. The ſame ambaſ- 

fu: fador, who ſeems to have had his inſtructions from the na- 

fi- jaſhi, aſſured Camel, that, before he left Æthiopia, his maſ- 

jm ter reviewed one of his armies, which contained no fewer 

It than ſixty thouſand horſe. This magnificent account had, 

hip perhaps, ſome influence upon Camel: and one {/aac, a monk 

fe. of more moderation than Kilus was, was made metropolitan 

ies of Athiaia, where he met with a reception equal to that of 

50 his predeceſſor. In ſhort, Camel behaved with extraordinary 

ell kindneſs to the patriarch and his clergy, which made ſome 

af of the monks envy them, and endeavour to ruin them. One 

ad of them accuſed the clergy of having concealed immenſe 

to treaſures in à pit, or well; as another did the patriarch of 

He having amaſſed prodigious ſums, which he deſigned to carry 

It out of Zoypt ; but Camel could not be prevailed upon to give 

* any car to eicher of the accuſations. = | 
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New cru- The conqueſt of Conſtantinople, where Murzupblus hy d 
ſaders ar- been formally executed for his crimes, encreaſed the ſpirit y 
rive at cruſading in Europe ſo much, that greater numbers than ever ; 
Acon, now took upon them the croſs. Had they been united in one 4 
| view, and not diſtracted by ambition and jealouſies amon 7 
themſelves, it is admitted, by the beſt authorities, that they © 

might have made a total conqueſt, not only of Pale/?:ne, by g 

the whole Eaſt. The numbers which arrived at Acon, were ] 

ſuch, that a peſtilence broke out by their being pent up in ſo { 

narrow a place; and raged with ſuch violence, that every , 
They are hour deſtroyed about two thouſand of the adventurers. Thi x 
cut off by damped them ſo greatly, that the few who ſurvived the en. 7 
peſtilence. lamity returned to Europe. Some of the Chriſtians, who a 


had not ſhut themſelves up in Acon or Ptolemais, engage 
themſelves in a territorial diſpute between Leon, the Arne- 
nian prince, whom we have already mentioned, and Bye. 
mond, the earl of Tripolis and prince of Antioch. The for. 
mer was ſupported by Daher, the ſultan of Aleppo; and the 
latter by the European Chriſtians, whom Daber ſurprized, 
and cut in pieces, or made priſoners, almoſt to a man. Not- 
withſtanding thoſe misfortunes, ſuch was the indefatigable 
zeal of the pope, that freſh ſupplies of cruſaders ſtarted up 
in rey ; even women and children took upon themſelves 
the croſs ; and a monk, one Harloin, headed a vaſt army of 
deluded Bretons with the ſame bad ſucceſs that Peter the her- 
mit had done before; for molt of them periſhed through his 
Remarka- miſconduct, or by the ſwords of the infidels. Some critical 
bledeaths. deaths happened at this time : the firſt was, the death of the 
counteſs of Flanders, wife to the emperor Baldwin, who 
died with exceſſive joy, at Ptolemats, when ſhe heard her 
huſband was elected emperor ; the next was that of Emer: 
de Luſignan, the nominal king of Zeruſalem, in right of his 
wife Jſabella, the widow of the marquis of Montferrat. Ja- 
bella died at the ſame time, as did her young ſon Emeri; by 
which the title of queen of Jeruſalem devolved upon her | 
eldeſt daughter Mary, by the marquis of 5 This 
princeſs was unmarried, and the chooſing for her a huſband, 
who might be capable to retrieve and ſupport the intereſtsof 
the Chriſtians in the Eaſt, was a matter of the utmoſt dith- 
culty. At laſt, the princes engaged in the cruſade agreed to 
apply to Philip Auguſtus for a huſband to the young queen. 
Philip made choice of John de Brienne, a French nobleman, 
who had ſcarce any poſleſſions but his ſword, who married 
the queen, and promiſed to bring a ſtrong reinforcement of 
Chrijtians to Paleſtine. fant, 

The news of this marriage, and of the vaſt preparations 
carrying on in Chriſtendam tor a new cruſade, made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon Adel, whom the Chri/tian writers call Sa- 
fadct, and the other princes of the houſe of Ayub, that they 

offered to renew the truce ; but the Templars reluſed it. 
: uc; 
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Adil, however, recovered his conſternation, when he un- Brienne 
derſtood, that the new king was ſo far from being able to made 
perform his promiſes, that he brought with him no more king of 
than three hundred knights, who ſerved at their own Feruſa- 
charges, and a very inconfiderable ſum of money. Notwith- len. 
ſtanding this, De Brienne, who was very brave, bein 
crowned at Tyre, took the field with the army he coul ; 
muſter up, and gained ſome advantages over the infidels. 
But at laſt, he was obliged to retire to Acon, where he was . 
ſhut up by Daher, and the other princes of the houſe Ayub, ; 
and, in a ſhort time, his principal officers, ſeeing their own His bad 
weakneſs, 'and incapacity for acting offenſively againſt the ſucceſs. 
rebels, flipped home to Europe in their ſhips, which lay at 
on. f oo, 

The pope, all this while, was endeavouring to compoſe Great zeal 
the troubles in Germany, which had rendered the arms of gf the 
he- the cruſaders ſo backward, and was daily publiſhing his in- pope. 
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for- vitation to all Chri/tian princes, for holding a general coun- 

the cil, where the affairs of the Holy Land might be taken into 

zed, conſideration. He likewiſe thundered out excommunications 

lor. againſt all Chriſtians who ſhould ſell any armour to the Sa- 

ble racens; a practice which, at that time, it ſeems, was very f 

up common. Not contented with this, his ridiculous zeal car- 9 

yes ried him ſo far, that he wrote a ſerious remonſtrance to Adel * 

' of Wi himſelf, repreſenting his injuſtice, in'detaining' Feru/alem ' 

on from the Chriſtians, and the great advantage that muſt ac- Þ 

his crue to his dominions, if he would reſtore it to their hands; f; 

cal but all his arguments were treated, by Adel, with the con- # 

the tempt they deſerved.” The zeal of his holineſs, however, { 

ho had a moſt fatal effect upon the minds of the young Ger- zl 

der mans and French of that age, who, to the number of fifty f 

+ thouſand, took upon themſelves the croſs, and were headed 1 

iis by prieſts and other enthuſiaſts. As to the German youths, 1 

/a- they were, almoſt all of them, cut off in their march. The "i 

by French came, in great numbers, to Marſeilles, where two 1 

5 deſigning villains offered them ſhips, at their own expence, 1 

FE to carry them to the Holy Land; accordingly, they em- * 

d, barked on board ſeven large veſſels, two of which were 1 

ot ſhipwrecked; but the other five, by direction of their 1 

* owners, ſailed to Egypt, where the poor youths were all of 1 

1 them ſold for ſlaves, and underwent all kinds of miſeries. ; 4 

" The -Greek empire ſtill remained in the hands of the j 7 

ly Latins; but 'Theodorus Laſcaris reigned at Nice, and the 4 

d princes of the Commeni family had eſtabliſhed, what they i 

Y called, an empire, at Trapezond. The emperor Baldwin 1 
had been unable te recover Adridnople, which he beſieged; 9 

1 and the Greeks, who held it, applied to John, king of Bul- 8 

6 aria, for aſſiſtance.” John, accordingly, marched to their re- =, 

5 ef, and, by pretending a retreat, he drew the unhappy __ 

N Baldwin' into an ambuſcade, where he was ſurrounded by | "= 

7 great numbers of barbarians; who put all his troops to the 1 

7 c GE RSHWE: th: O71 ER word; 
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Defeat ſword; and, being himſelf taken priſoner, he was, by Toln' 
and death order, put to death; under the moſt exquiſite torments, 


of Bald- 


ui x. * 


Kay Ko/- 
ron in- 
vades the 
domini- 
ons of 


Laſcaris; 


who en- 
gages and 
kills him. 


But though the Latins had thus got poſſeſſion of the Grey 
empire, they had till to deal with two powerful neighbousz 
who were their implacable enemies; the one was They, 
Laſcaris, who, as we have Areaty ſeen, eſtabliſhed his em- 
pire in the city of Nice; and. took upon himſelf. the title of 
| Greek emperor. As to the ſultans of Rum, and Iconiun, 
their empire underwent a variety of revolutions which are 
not taken notice of by the Chriſtian hiſtorians z for we are 
told, that Kay Kojron, who, from his name of Gayathiddiy, 
the Greeks have called Yathatines, or Jathatines, being ex- 
pelled by his brother R:#niddin, fled to Conſtantinople, where 
he was kindly received by the emperor Alexius, and fled 
along with that uſurper, when Conſlaninople was recovered 
by young Alexius. But Kay KNoſrou, hearing of his brother's 
death, and that he had left only an infant ſon, repaired to 
Iconium, where he reaſcended the throne; and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the whole empire; over which he reigned with 
great glory. Alexius, hearing of this, repaired to coniun; 
and begged of Kay Kojrou the like protection he had once 
before given him, and that he would lend him troops for 
recovering that part of Aſia Minor which was ſo unjuſtly 
uſurped from him by Theodorus Laſcaris. Kay Koſrou, partly 
out of gratitude, and partly from policy, ſent ambaſladors 
to Laſcaris, requiring him to reſign his empire to its true 
owner, But Laſcaris, having been ſucceſsful againſt all his 
other competitors, reſolved to make good his claim. Kay R/. 
rou, however, before he had received a direct anſwer, march- 
ed, together with Alexius, and, with twenty thouſand men, 
laid ſiege to Antioch, on the Meander. Laſcaris knew the vaſt 
importance of this city too well, not to attempt to raiſe the 


ſiege; but he was able to bring no more than two thouſand 


men to its relief. The ſultan could ſcarcely be perſuaded that 
Laſcaris would be raſh enough to attack him, and drew up 
his forces to give him battle. "The attack was begun by 
eight hundred Italians, who charged with ſuch fury, that 
they broke thro” the Turks; but, being ill ſupported. by the 
Greeks, the barbarians cloſed. upon, and ſurrounded, them, 
and put every man of them to the ſword. This diſheartened 
the Greeks, but the barbarians, by their numbers, cut oft 
their retreat, and Kay Kojrou diſtinguiſhing Laſcaris, whom 
he knew by his imperial purple, attacked him in perſon; 
and aimed a blow at the reel, which ſtunned and ſtruck 
him off his horſe. Laſcaris, however, ſoon recovered, drew 
his ſword, hamſtrung the ſultan's horſe, and, as he fell, 


ſtruck off his head; and all with ſuch velocity, that the 


combatants upon neither fide could account for the manner 
in which the fatal blow had been given. Kay Kojrou's head, 
according to cuſtom, was elevated on the point of a, ſpear; 
which ſtruck the Turks with ſuch terror, that they fled with 
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ereat loſs from the field, leaving their camp in the hands of 


Jun kde Greeks, As for Alexius, he was taken priſoner, and im- 
8 priſoned in a monaſtery at Nice. Kay Khojri left behind 
Gre him two ſons, Azzd4fin, and Alabddin, who ſucceeded one 
ours another ; but we art told, that the blow their empire had 
vane received from Laſcaris, obliged them to ſtrike up a peace 
em. with him; which they obſerved inviolably. This left Laf- 
le of Wi cars at liberty to oppoſe the arms of Henry, who had ſuc- 
un, ceeded his brother Baldwin in the empire of Con/tantinople ; 
. and a bloody war prevailed between them for 2 
- al Laſceris, however, was, at laſt, obliged to recognize Henry's Laſcaris 
din; authority, his own empire being, on all hands; attacked makes 
on by the princes of the Comneni family; againſt whom he peace, 
here made head, and died with great reputation for his courage 
fled and conduct. | TE | 
cred In the mean while, the pope had, after ſurmounting vaſt 
ers difliculties, been able to convene a general council at Rome, 
d to which was extremely ſplendid and numerous. In it aſſiſted 
let the patriarclis of Jeruſalem and Conſtantinople, who were 
ith WW now both of the Latin church, with deputies from thoſe. of 
un Antioch and Alexandria; together with ſeventy-one arch- 
ice biſhops, four hundred and twelve biſhops, beſides proxies ; 
for above eight hundred abbots and priors, and ambaſſadors 
ty from all the great princes in Europe. Tt is incredible with A new 
tly what quickneſs and zeal this aſſembly proceeded, in eſtab- cruſade 
99 lining a new cruſade. All the privileges and advantages preached 
* granted to the firft cruſaders, were ſolemnly renewed in this up. 
his council, with many additional ones; the ſame contribu- 
99 tions, for its ſupport, were exacted from the clergy; and 
b his holineſs prömiſed to furniſh ſhipping, and large pay, for 
Nl all the Romans that Thould take upon them the croſs. It was 
at farther agreed, that they ſhould all be in readineſs to paſs 
ie into Pale/tine by the firſt day of June in the following year; 
id that, in the interim, thoſe who reſolved to be of the land 
4 army, ſhould come to the rendezyous which ſhould be Ip - 
P pointed, whither the pope ſhould ſend his legate ; and that 
Y thoſe who choſe father to go by ſea, ſhould repair to the 
i — of Brindes in Pavia, or to AMaſfna in Sicily, where he 
6 umſelf would be preſent, to take care and give orders for 
5 what fflould be needful, ſince he was not, as he paſſionately 
0 deſired, permitted to paſs beyond the ſeas, and undertake the 
voyage with the cruſaders. 
. oon after this, the pope died, and was ſucceeded by Ho- Death of 
s torins the third, who Was equally -zealous, as his pre- the pope ; 
deceſſors had been, in che affairs of the cruſades. He 
ö could not, however; prevail with the emperor Frederick the 
Second, who had, more than once, taken upon him the 


croſs, to head this cruſade in perſon ; M that that honour and the 
devolved upon Andrew king of Hungary, who was the only king of 
| king in 7 Po 2 whoſe domeſtic affairs permitted him to Hunpar 


| embrace it. He was attended by the dukes of fu/?ria, Ba- heads the 
Vol, VII. F varia, cruſade, 
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varia, Moravia, Brabant, and Limbourg ; the counts Pala: 
tine of the Rhine, of Juliers, Holland, and Vida; the mar. 
quis of Baden, the archbiſhop of Mayence, and the biſhops 
of Bamberg, Paſſau, Straſburg, Munſter, and Utrecht; tg. 


gether with moſt of the Hungarian prelates. Thoſe ad. 


venturers, 'and their ſubjects, who were extremely ny. 
merous, took different routs. The general rendezvous, for 
thoſe under Andrew, was, firſt, at Cyprus, from whence they 
ſailed to Acon; to which place, the embarkation that had 


been directed by the pope, likewiſe arrived; as did 7% 7 


Brienne, king of Feruſalem, with the few troops he ſtill had 
about him, and the Knights of the Hoſpital, Temple, and the 
Teutonich order: and, likewiſe, Luſignan, the king of Cy. 
priis. It appears, from the relations of Chriſtian authors, 
that the progreſs of time had not at all corrected or abated 
the religious follies of the cruſaders. Having taken a review 
of their army, the patriarch of 'Feruſalem moved forward, 
at the head of a great proceſſion of the clergy, carrying in his 


Hand yu of the wood of the holy croſs, which, we are told, 
de 


His pro- 
gteſs, 


Guy de Luſignan had ordered to be cut off from the main 
beam, on the morning of the great defeat near T:beria;, 
This ſeaſonable fiction gave vaſt ſpirit to the adventurers; 
and they reſolved to ſet out to fight the infidels, wherever 
they could find them; were their numbers ever ſo great. 
Al Adel, and the princes of the houſe of Myub, were, at 
this time, greatly embarraſſed, by revolts and factions 
amongſt their own ſubjects, by powerful rebels, and upſtart 
uſurpers, beſides a famine and peſtilence, which had deſo- 
lated all Egypt ſo that it was not in their power to bring to 
the field a force ſufficient to oppoſe ſo formidable an army. 
One of thoſe princes, however, whom the Chriſtian writers 
call Coraddin, but who, probably, was Daher, ſkirted their 
army with a body of troops, and, ſometimes, made a ſhew 
of aitacking them ; but always carefully avoided it. This 
conduct gave the Chri/tians great confidence and courage; 
and they had the pleaſure, while they were upon their 
march in ſearch of their enemies, to bathe themſelves, as 
they did, with moſt formal and fervent devotion, in the 
river Jordan, and other ſtreams mentioned in the ſacred 
writ ; beſides viſiting all the places in the country of Pali. 
tine, where our Saviour had performed his miracles. At 
laſt, this proceſſion, rather than march, being finiſhed, they 


returned to Ptolemars, with all the priſoners and booty they 


and ex- 
ceſſes. 


had made; which, we are told, wefe very conſiderable. 
We are not, nevertheleſs, in this place, to omit, that, 
however impreſſed theſe cruſaders might have been with en- 
thuſiaſm, their views were not totally void of intereſt, 
Their own writers admit, that the Germans were guilty of 
the moſt ſhocking excetles againſt the Chri/:ans who were 
ſettled in Paleſtine, Cyprus, and Egypt; for it appears from 
Maoſlem authors, that a part of the crutaders had * 
9 . WII 


OF THE WORLD. 
'thin ſight of Cairo, and that they deſtroyed all the coun- 


vies through which they paſſed, with fire and ſword ; and 
they, particularly, plundered the famous monaſtery of the 
1althites, which had been ſpared even by the Turks, before 
their return; to their ſhips, which carried them back to 
Prey all this time, we are told that, A Camel found 


iimſelf obliged to keep within Cairo, 


The main hody. of the cruſaders, under king Andrew, be- They be- 


ing returned to Acon, they reſolved to do ſomething worthy ſiege 


of their great profeſſions ; and they, accordingly, projected mountT a- 


the ſiege of 2 fortreſs that Adel had built upon the famous Sor. 


mount Tabor, which was extremely troubleſome to Ptelemais. 
The ſacred nate of this mount, and of the places adja- 
cent, raiſed the devotionz: and; confequently, the courage, 
of the beſiegers. The place, however, we are told, was 
extremely ſtrong, for it had been, lately, refortified with 
no leſs than e Fro on towers, a new citadel, and it 
was provided with ſo numerous a garriſon, that they made 
excurſions for ſeyen or eight leagues about the bottom of 
the mount, almoſt to the mths Ptolemais. It was about 
the beginning of December before this ſiege was formed; and 
it was found it would be, in the main, an impracticable at- 
tempt. Bohemond, prince of Tripolis, who, ſecretly, diſ- 
liked the whole attempt; had; notwithſtanding, joined in 
the cruſade, to ſave his own dominions, and repreſented, 
in very ſtrong terms, the dangers they expoſed themſelves 
to, by ſo wild an undertaking. But the patriarch of Feru- 
ſalem, attended by the other clergy, ſnatching up the wood 
of the holy croſs, called upon the army to follow them, and 
begun to aſcend the mountain, which was exceflively ſteep, 
ſinging hymns ; and the army, led on by the king of Feru- 


Jalem, animated by their example; at laſt gained the top of 


the mountaip, againſt all oppoſition, the King himfelf kil- 
ling two of the principal officers of the infidels; upon which 
the latter retired into the main budy of the place. 

A colinicil of war, of the Chri/tians, was then called, and 
the moſt experienced amongſt them plainly ſaw, that they 
had done nothing; and that, if the infidels ſhould ſeize and 
fortify their camp at the bottom of the hill, they mult be 
ſtarved into a ſurrender. This confideration, with that of 
the impregtiable fituation of the place, notwithſtanding all 
the remonſtrances of the patriarch, clergy, and other en- 
thuſiaſts, determined the moſt knowing generals to regain 
their camp. It was in vain for the patriarch to threaten, 
that he would no longer carry the holy wood before ſuch a 
cowardly army, for they began to deſcend the mountain 


with ſome precipitation, and not without great loſs; being Their lok 


purſued by the enemy, who killed great numbers of them, by 
tolling down ſtones, in their deſcent. | 

Another council of war being held, it was determined, 
notwithſtanding the rigour _ ſeaſon, to make a new ir- 
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ruption into Phœnicia, and other territories of the infidels, 


But this proved a fatal expedition. br found all the paſſes 


They 
raiſe the 
liege. 


They are 


reinforced briſtians in the ea 


guarded by Turks and Arabs, who, together with the rigour of 
the ſeaſon, cut off prodigious numbers of them; and at laſt, 
upon Chriſimas evening, they were overtaken in the plains be. 
tween Tyre and Sarepta, with ſuch dreadful tempeſts, attended 
with thunder and lightning, as had almoſt finiſhed their de. 
ſtruction. Upon the return of the remainder of this army to 
Acon, it was viſible that their zcal was cooled. A moſt me. 
lancholy proſpect preſented itſelf; they had done no- 
thing, of the leaſt conſequence; towards their main under. 
taking; and they were in danger of being ruined by famine 
and peſtilence, if they continued to be pent up in their 
uarters in or about Pfolemais; it was, therefore, reſolved, 
that the army ſhould ſeparate. The king of Feruſalem, the 
duke of Auſtria, and the great maſter of the Hoſpital, with 
numbers of the biſhops, marched to Cæſarea, which they 
refortified with wonderful expedition. he great maſters 
of the Temple of the Teutonic order fortified an old caſtie near 
mount Carmel, between Acon and Cæſarea; and, in digging 
in its ruins, they found a treaſure which was more than ſuf. 
ficient to defray. their expence. Andrew king of Hungary, 
and the king of Cyprus, diſguſted with the miſconduct of the 
expedition, joined with Bohemond, and went to Tripolis 
where the king of Cyprus died in a few days, and Andrei 
declared, that he was reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity 
of returning to his own dominions ; where his preſence was 
become abſolutely neceſſary. This reſolution rouzed the 
zeal, or rather the fury, of the patriarch of Jeruſalem, to 
ſuch a degree, that he excommunicated him, and all his fol- 
no regard to this frantic action; and his example was ini- 
tated by a vaſt number of other cruſaders who remained at 

Ptolemais, where they took ſhipping for jag; 0 
Notwithſtanding this gloomy proſpect on the part of the 
fl. by an unexpected aceident, their affairs, 


lowers who ſhould attend him to — * but Andrew paid 


from the all of a ſudden, aſſumed a better face than they had ever 


north of 


Zurope. 


done before; and, had they not been miſmanaged by en- 
thuſiaſts, they might actually have poſſeſſed themſelves of 


the kingdoms of Egypt and Palęſline. The king of Norway 


was then, next to the Yenetians, the moſt conſiderable nayal 


power in Europe; and, though he could not attend che cru- 
fade in perſon, he freely furniſhed it with a great number 


of ſhips, on board of which many of his own fubjects em- 


barked: but the great bulk of this armament conſiſted of 


Cologners and Friſons; and, in ſhort, the northern people 


were as forward as the ſouthern had been. Their fleet, we 


e 


are told, conſiſted of no fewer than three hundred ſhips; 
and, about the end of May, it was joined, in the mouth 


of the Magſe, with a fleet under the earl of Holland; and 
the whole proceeded towards the Streigbis of Gibraltar, iu 


their 
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their way to Acon: but, when they came upon the coaſts of 

Spain and Portugal, this noble fleet was overtaken with ſuch 

pad weather, that it was ſeparated ; tho, at laſt, after loſing 

ſeveral ſhips, the reſt met together in the Tagus; and the Fy 
earl of Holland went to Liſbon, to provide materials for re- 14 
refitting them. It was now the middle of July, and the | 7 
Moors, at that time, had made an irruption into Portugal, 

where they had ſeized Alcaxar, and threatened that kingdom 

with an abſolute conqueſt, Alphonſus the ſecond was then 

king of e and he luckily bethought himſelf of avail- 1 
ing himſelf of the armament that had been thrown upon his 1 
coaſts, He applied to the earl of Holland, and repreſented 1 
how impracticable it was for him, at that time of year, to 

get his ſhips ready, and to reach Ptolemais before the ſeaſon 

of action was over; and how much more glorious it would be 

to aſſiſt in expelling the infidels out of Portugal. The earl 

laid this propoſal before the great council of the cruſade, 

| where it was differently received. The Friſons, the Eng- 

16 and ſeveral other of the northern nations, thought they 

hould be guilty of perjury, ſhould they engage in any ex- 

pedition but that for which they had taken up the croſs ; 


55 and they immediately ſet ſail, leaving with the earl of Hol- 
he land not above one hundred ſhips. The earl, however, un- 
is, dertook the ſiege of Alcazar, but without any great proſpect 1 
_ of ſucceſs, till, on the ninth of September, he was informed, | if 
ty that à great army of Andaluſian Moors were within a league | 7 
ag of him to relieve the place. The earl immediately attacked Portugal 1 
10 and defeated them, notwithſtanding their vaſt ſuperiority of relieved is 
to numbers; and then returned to the ſiege of Alcazar, which from the 
1 did not ſurrender till the twenty-firſt of October, a month af- infidels, 
id ter the victory. The pope ordered public thanks to be 
i- given for this ſeaſonable ſervice to a Chri/tian prince; but 
at informed the earl and his followers, that he could by no 

means diſpenſe with a performance of their vow, and that 
* be muſt, at all hazards, ſet ſail, early in the ſpring, for 
5, Ptolemais. The earl was all obedience, and, with ſome dif- ach 
r a ficulty, reached that city in the end of April, before any of —_— 
1 the adventurers, who had left him, could arrive; they be- 1 
f ing detained during all the winter, by croſs winds, upon 
7 the coaſt of Europe, 1 - 
1! Upon the arrival of the whole, the king of Jeruſalem, the 
. duke of Auſtria, and other heads of the cruſade, met in a 
x counci] of war, to deliberate upon their future proceedings. 
|; The arms of the great Fenghiz Kan began then to make a 
| 


molt terrible impreſſion J the fineſt provinces of the | 
Meflems. Al Daher, who had married Adel's daughter, and Diſtreſs of 


was one of the chief ſupports of the houſe of Ayub, was the Mo/- 
dead, and had left a ſon, only of three years of age, to ſuc- /ems. 
ceed him; by which his domjnions were torn in pieces b 
his brother Abdel and the ſultan of Iconium, who got poſſeſ- 
f of . 
In 


er CY} Cd 


fon of almoſt all of them, — his capita 
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In ſhort, all the s houſes of the Moſlems, thoſe of Zenki, 


| Ayub, Gazni, Sehuk, Khowdrazm, and others, were, at this 
time, either divided amongſt themſelves, or ruined by Jeng- 
1 hiz Khan. Upon the 9 therefore, it was thought ex- 
ib edient to attack Egypt itſelf, by a vigorous invaſion; and tg 
| Jay ſiege to Damiata, the only place in it that was capable of 
reſiſting the arms of the cruſaders, and the chief port for alt 
the rich commodities that came to Zgypt by the Red Sea. 
This city, which was exceſſively ſtrong, was ſituated within 
a mile from one of the mouths of the Nile, on the eaſtern 
4 coaſt of its ſecond branch, and about twenty miles diſtant 
Damidta from Peluſium. This ſicge being reſolved upon, a general 
boſieged. rendezvous was held at Pilgrims Caſile; and, in three days, 
the van of the fleet, which conſiſted of Friſons and Colagners, 

reached Damiata, and effected a deſcent without oppolition, 
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which ſecured the landing of the other adventurers. 

Such were the ſuperſtition and ignorance of the times, that 
an eclipie of the moon, which happened about the time 
when the ſiege was formed, gave the army an undoubted aſ- 

ſurance of victory over the ſultan. This frantic notion pre- 
cipitated them to attempt one of the ſtrongeſt towers of the 
city. It ſtood upon the Nie, and could be attacked only by 
ſhipping ; clumſey engines were erected upon their largeſt 
ſhips; and draw-bridges, placed upon ſcaffolds raiſed as 
high as the walls, were conſtructed, by which the ſoldiers 
were to remove {rom the ſhips to the walls. The attack 
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. of the * Was undertaken from three of their largeſt ſhips, provided 
| fieve, in this manner, by the duke of ufiria, the FEriſeous, the 


85 knights of St. John of Jeruſalm, and the Knights Templars. 
But the foundation of the ſcaffolding on which the unwicldy 
machines were erected, giving way in all the ſhips, the at- 
tack proved unſucceſsful; and vaſt numbers of the braveſt 
men in the army tumbling into the. river, with all ther 
weighty armour upon them, miſerably periſhed. * The be- 
ftcgers, however, had better ſucceſs in paſſing by the ſame 
tower, through the channel of the , in their ſhips, by Y 
which they became maſters of the navigation above the city, 
and ruined a bridge which preſerved the communication be- 
tween the tower and the city. The execution of this at- 
tempt had been thought ſo impracticable by the infidels, that 
they. had not ſufficiently provided againſt it, nor was it ef— 
fected without great danger and ſome lo's.. N 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, it was plain that the city 
could not be taken but by the help of the ſhipping ; and one 
Olivier, who had been a German ſchoolmaſter, but was now 
a keen cruſader and preacher, undertook to conſtruct a ma- 
cChine, upon two of their largeſt ſnips chained together, that 
Machines ſhould take the tower, 'T-he for:naticn of this machine 
to take the ſeems greatly to have exceeded the common engineering of 
place, thoſe days. It was compoſed of three ftories; the upper— 
_ moſt, Which was covered win raw Jides, was higher than 
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the walls of the tower; the middle, which was parallel to 
them, was provided with draw-bridges, to be let down from 
the uppermoſt ſtory ; and the lower ſtory had, in like man- 
ner, draw-bridges, to be let down from the middle one, up- 
on which miners and engineers were to be employed in mak- 
ing breaches in the wall. This huge machine was towed b 

a great ſhip to the place of attack; biſhops and prieſts of all 
denominations ſtood on the ſhore, feryently praying for its 
ſucceſs; and, to prevent all jealouſy of preference, drafts 
were made from every nation who ſerved in the expedition, 
which were to be put on board the machine; and the whole 
was to be commanded by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, who was 
acknowledged to be the beſt general upon the ſervice. 

The beſiegers ſeem not to have been wanting to them- 
ſelves in a vigorous defence, but they chiefly truſted to their 
combuſtibles, which they played ſo furiouſly upon the mid- 
dle draw-bridge, that it yielded on one ſide, and the duke 
of Auſtria's ſtandard-bearer fell into the river: but Oltwer 
had provided againſt all accidents, and, by the help of his 
engines, the fire was extinguiſhed, and the machine re- 
paired, fo that the aſſailants had firm footing on it; and, 


driving the infidels from their poſts, they planted the are ſuc- 
Chriſhan ſtandards upon the battlements, But, as this glo- ceſsful in 
rious action was performed only by a few, while others part, 


were endeavouring to follow them, the Saracens once more 


endeavoured to bring their fire machines againſt the draw- 


bridge, and would have deſtroyed it, had not the miners 
and ſappers below, who were equally keen and forward, in 
the mean time made a breach in the walls; by which they 
entered the tower, and either deſtroyed, or took priſoners, 


all that were in it. 


The chief advantage attending this ſucceſs, was, that the but the 
Chriſtians were thereby enabled to remove a great chain, or C#r!/7ans 
boom, that run acroſs the mouth of the harbour; by which get an ad- 
their whole fleet had liberty to attack the city on the fide of Vantage, 


the water. This advantage, however, does not ſeem to have 
been ſo deciſive as they had imagined. The fiege had conti- 
nued a long time, and the action of the late attack had 
laſted above thirty hours, ſo that the troops, in fact, re- 
quired ſome repoſe; but, during this repoſe, heats and jea- 
louſies broke in amongſt the commanders ; by which they 
flipped the favourable opportunity, their late ſucceſs had 
given them, of reducing the city. 

Al Adel, the ſultan of Egypt, a man inſatiably ambitious, 
when the Chri/tians firſt Tanded upon his dominions, was 
employed in conquering Aklat, Kabar, and Ni/ibin, and had 


laid fiege to Sanjar when he received the accounts of the de- 


icent of the Chriſtians, which obliged him to return to the 
defence of his own dominions. It does not appear that he 
ſhut himſelf up in Damidta, for he ſeems to have left the de- 
tence of that city to his ſon 4 Camel; to have kep tthe field 
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216 A GENERAL HISTORY 
with an army, and to have employed himſelf in providin 
Death of for the Fo aA of the reſt of his 83 It eee. 
Aath, ſaid, by Chriſtian hiſtorians, that he died of grief, upon his 
_— hearing of the ſucceſs of the Chriſtians againſt 'Damidta; But 
there is no manner of occaſion to aflign any other cauſe for 
his death than, perpetual fatigue and old age, being in his 
ſeventy-ſixth year. His character and ſucceſs, as has been 
already hinted, were pretty much the fame with thoſe of his 
brother Saladin. After the Chriſtians attacked his domini- 
ons, he treated his own Chriſtian ſubjects with vaſt harſh- 
neſs, contrary. to the practice of his ſon Camel, who knew 
he had nothing to apprehend from them in favour of the in- 
vaders. Adel left behind him ſeven ſons, and each a ſove- 
reign ; Camel, of Egypt; Moadhhem, of Damaſcus; Ale 
of Harran, Edeſſa, and Atlat; Gazi, of Mayyafarakin ; He- 
Fed, of Fabar; Aziz, of Bamas ; and Saleh, of Baſra. We 
are told he had nine more ſons, all of them excellent princes, 
beſides daughters. 1 | 
Succeeded Though the ſplendour of Sa/adin, and Saffadir's acquiſi- 
by Camel. tions, have left Camel but a ſecond or third name in this pe- 
riod of the Joflem hiſtory, yet he ſeems to have yielded to 
neither of them, either in civil or military abilities ; and to 
have exceeded them both, in true wiſdom and moderation, 
Upon his father's death, he found the inhabitants of his ca- 
pital of Cairo ſo greatly alarmed, by the progreſs of the cru- 
ſaders, that they were upon the point of abandoning that 
city; but, by the meaſures he took to re-aſlure both them, 
and the reſt of his ſubjects, he not only preſerved them in 
their duty, but diſpoled them to a vigorous reſiſtancę. He 
demoliſhed the CHriſtian church of St. Mark, in the ſuburbs 
of Alexandria, the roof of which was exceſſive high, leſt 
the Chriſtians ſhould, if they attacked that city, have battered 
it from thence ; but above all he ſecured the coaſt of the IV, 
by rebuilding and fortifying the important<ity of Manſurab, 
_— lies on the ſpot where two branches of that river di- 
_ vide 7 
Deſertion The inactivity of the Chyiſtians, during all this time, was 
of the cru- amazing; but was partly excuſeable, by the vaſt deſertion 
faders. which ndw prevailed amongſt their troops, notwithſtanding 
all the exhortations. and menaces of the clergy. Moſt of the 
Friſons, on whoni there was great dependence, and fix thou- 
ſand French, in one body, returned to Eurgpe; and the 
Chriſtian writers remark, that few of them eſcaped being 
They are ſwallowed up in the deep: but, in a ſhort time, through 
recruited, the indefatigable cares of pope Honorius, the army received 
a vaſt ſupply of cruſaders. The cardinal de Allano, the 
pope's jegate-for the holy war, headed the firſt diviſion, 
which conſiſted of the nobility of Rome. Vaſt numbers 
came from France and Germany ; and prince Edward, eldeſt 
ſon to Henry the third, king of Exgland, brought with him 
tome excellent troops of Engliſhmen, But this reinforce- 
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romiſing as it was, inſtead of forwarding, retarded 
pros EF y a Poſh diviſion amongſt the Chriſtians, which, 
in the end, proved the rujn of their army ; for the pope's 
ſegate, Allano, a Spaniſh Benedictine, had ſecret orders from 
bis maſter, to inſiſt upon commanding the whole army; 
and entered his claim in a full aſſembly of the princes and 
generals. John de Brienne, as king of Feruſalem, had always 
heen conſidered as the general of the cruſade,” which was, 
indeed, principally yndertaken, upon his account; and he 
zefuſed to yield the command to the legate. But the latter 
pertinaciouſ] ſupported his claim, by alledging, that his 
competitor, being king only hy permiſſion of the pope, wha 
was at the head of the church, by whom the cruſade was 
raiſed, the cruſaders were nat ſubject to the king of Feruſa- 
m, but to the pope, in whoſe right, as his legate, he de- 


manded the command. This ridiculous diſpute divided the Inſol 


247 


ence 


troops; and the haughty prelate perſiſted fo inflexibly in his of a le- 


ed to act in a kind of ſubordinate ſtation to the legate. 


claim, that Bricane, fearing the Joſs of the whole expedi- gate. 
| tion, durſt not peremptorily oppoſe him; and was content- 


An army thus divided, cquld make but little progreſs in a giege of 
great and a difficult undertaking. Moſt of the cruſaders, 3 


eaten up as they were with religion, diſdained to be continued. 


commanded by an ignorant preſs while others, who were 
diſobliged with Brienne, ſubmitted to him: and thus the 


troops, for many months, remained in a ſhameful inaQion. 


This encouraged the infidels, to the number of ten thou- 


ſand, according to the Maſlem authors, to attack the camp 


of the Chriſtians with prodigious vigour ; but, as they ſeem 
not to have been under any regular command, and had taken 
the field only for the ſake of plunder, they were repulſed, 
and the whole of them cut in pieces. The deſtruction of 
thoſe banditi was rather 2 relief, than a loſs, to Camel. Egypt 
was this year aMicted with ſcarcity, and the Chriſtian fleets, 
being maſters of the ſea, prevented the inhabitants receiving 
any ſupplies; ſo that Camel found great difficulty in ſubſiſt- 
ing his own army and the garriſon of Damidta, which, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, amounted to forty thouſand men. 
The Chriſtians, by a moſt unaccountable fatality, had never 
yet paſſed the Nile, to attack the city upon the land ſide, 
where Camel lay encamped with his army, which was far 
more numerous than that of the Chriſtians. He had found 
means to throw a bridge of boatg acroſs the river; and, it 
being ſtrongly guarded at both ends, the difficulty of the ar- 
my paſſing to the other ſide appeared to be very great, and 
even inſurmountable. Danger, at laſt, united the Chriſtians; 
and it was reſolved, at all hazards, to attempt the paſſage 


in their veſſels. But, on the thirtieth of November, before 


they had made their proper diſpoſitions, a moſt dreadful 


tempeſt aroſe, followed by an inundation which had almoſt 


overwhelmed the Chri/tian army by land, as it actually de- 
9 | | ſtroyed, 
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eren ſeveral of their largeit and beſt ſhips upon the river. ef 
by daſhing them againſt the walls of the town ; while the 


deſtruction of others who eſcaped the beſt, was finiſhed by * 
the combuſtibles which played againſt them from the gat. 4 
riſon. The army, however, efcaped ſomewhat better; for 15 
before the water ſurrounded them, they gained ſome adja- 4 
cent riling-grounds, by which they were ſaved. The tem. . 


peſt ſubſiding, the Chri/#ian army purſued their reſolution of lf 
paſting over with the remaining part of the fleet, and land- | 
ing in fight of the ſultan. In the mean while, ten brave 
men of the Chrijtian army, performed one of the moſt reſo— 
ute actions recorded in hiſtory ; for, throwing themſelves 
into two boats, they rowed directly againſt the bridge of he 


boats, and, notwithſtanding the ſhowers of darts and artow m. 
poured upon them from all hands, they cut the chains and Iu 
ropes that faſtened the boats together, ſome of which they of 
carried off with them, and thus rendered the bridge uſeleſs, 10 
Camel, from the ſhore, beheld this prodigious action; and ftr 
it is uncertain What effect it had upon him, or whether he Ch 
thought nothing was impoſſible to be performed by men ſo ne 
Camel re- reſolute and fo brave. Be this as it will, we are told, by ke 
ties to Chr:i/tan writers, that, while the cruſaders were embarking, in 
Cui. topals the river, Camel was ſeized with fuch a pannic, that da 
| he abandoned his army, and poſted to Cairo; upon which, 6 
= troops, thinking themſelves betrayed, diſbanded them- At 
elves. | | 
The news of this fortunate event was brought to the Chri. on 
tians by a Chriſlian renegade ; but, though they found it to a 
be true, and though no enemy oppoſed them, yet they had en 
great difficulty in landing, eſpecially the cavalry, through th 
the ſteepneſs of the banks, and the depth of the mud. 61 
There is ground, however, for believing, that Camel had Ns 
other reaſons than fear for going to Cairo; he was then form- cc 
ing a confederacy of all the princes of the houſe of Ayub and hi: 
their allies; and the people of Cairo, as hath been already in 
hinted, were upon the point of abandoning that capital for rc 
tear of the Chriſtians. Such probably were the reaſons that de- ra 
termined Cel; and thoſe become the more probable, when bl 
we underlitand, that he was abſent but a few days, and re- th 
turned to the relief of the place with a far greater army than w 


he had before, having been joined by the troops of his bro- G 
ther Moadbdbeni; the prince of Damaſcus. But Camel, not- m 


withſtanding his vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, was apprehen- ar 
ſive that the Chri/tians mult, at laft, carry their point. He cc 
had certain intelligence, that moſt of the garriſon of Dami- fo 
«ta had periſhed by famine, diſeaſes, and the ſword ; and, WM i 
that the remainder were ſo much reduced by ſickneſs, that 

they could not long hold out. He knew, that nothing ec 
could withſtand his enemies, if Damiata was taken ; and, 1 
though he had no regard for Jeruſalem, he foreſaw, that, th 
fortified as it was, it it fell into their hands, their pot- th 
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gelion of it might endanger his whole empire, there being 
'w, as in Saladin's time, no ſingle prince ſo powerful, as 
10 be able to wreſt it from them; the arms of Fenghiz Khan 
A wing already fubdued moſt of the provinces of the old 
Lhalitat. Theſe conſiderations prevailed with him to cauſe 
his brother 1:adbdbem, over whom, and his other brothers, 
he had, by bis father's laſt will, ſome ſuperiority, to demo- 
lin the fortifications of Jeriſalem, which was done about 
this time, all, excepting the tower of David. Being then 
ined by the garriſon of Feruſaltm, and the garriſons of all 
joined dy the gal | | 8 
other places which were leſs tenable, he ſeized all the ad- 
vantageous poſts round the Chriſtian encampment; which 
he fortiſied to ſuch adyantage, that, without hazarding 
much, he, in a manner, beſieged the beſiegers. It was 
Icky for the latter, that their numbers were every day in- 
creaſed by freſh cruſaders. from Europe; for the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of their ſituation, and ſcorbutic diſorders, had de- 
ftroyed great numbers of them; and Moaabdbem, whom 
Chritian writers call Foradbam, was a very enterprizing ge- 
neral ; for, not fontented with keeping on the defenſive, The lines 
he, ſeyeral times, attacked the lines of the Chriſtians, and, of the _ 
in one attack, would have forced them, upon a Palm Sun- Chriſtians 
day, had he not been repeljed by the duke of Auſtria; who, attacked. 
ſoon after, returned to Europe, and was followed by great 
aber the raven , . RET 

But Camel and his brother ſeem to have committed ſome 
orerfiohts upon this occaſion, by reducing the Chri/tians to 
a ſtatz of deſpair, and yet attacking them. Had they kept 
entirely upon the deſenſive, they muſt have been ruined, as 
they lay before the moſt impregnaþle part of the town; but, 
on the laſt of July, Moadhdhem ventured a general engage- 
ment, in which, at firſt, he had a great probability of ſuc- 
ceſs on his ſide; and the Chriflian army had been deſtroyed, 
had it not been for the valqur of the Engliſb troops, who They are 
ſnatched the victory out of Moadhabeni's hands, and gave the ſaved — 
reſt of their army time to rally. But Moadhabem, encou- theEngli/h 
raged by a fally of the garriſon, which, with their com 
puſtibles, did great damage to the beſiegers works, renewed 
the attack three ſeveral times; and was as often repulſed, 
with vaſt laughter. In the mean while, the Venetians, the 
Genorſe, and the Piſans, who had the charge of the Chriſtian 
marine, attacked the city with their ſhips, carrying towers, 
and galleries, moſt of which were deſtroyed by the Egyptian 
combuſtibles; called, by the Chriſtian writers, Greek Wild- 
fre; ſo that they were obliged to deſiſt, with great loſs, 
// gd ee g's” | 

Though Moadhdhem was thus repulſed, yet the CAriſtians Diſſen- 
could not boaſt of a victory. They ſaw themſelves ſur- tions a- 
wunded by the ſime calamitous circumſtances, as before mongſt 
'ne battle. This misfortune was aggravated by a diſſention the cru- 
that aroſe between the infantry and cavalry of the 9 © ſaders. 
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the latter, being moſt of them noblemen or gentlemy 
thought themſelves exempted from the ſeverer parts of duty; 
while the former complained of bearing all the fatigues of 
the field. Their diſputes terminated in a moſt abſurd ag. 
peal tothe ſword, and both parties agreed to attack the ene. 
my, in order to adjudge the prize to cither. It was in vain 
for the. princes, and heads of the army, to repreſent hoy 
impracticable the attempt was, for they were cbliged to 
yield, and to lead their troops on to action. It proved, 2; 
had been foreſcen, unfortunate, and the retreat of the Chy;p., 
zans to their camp muſt have been cut off, had it not been 
for the valour of the Engliſb, and the French ſubjects of the 
king of England, which ſtopped their purſuit, and forced 
the barbarians to retire in their turn: the Chriſlians, how. 
ever, in this frantic attempt, loſt fix thouſand of their be 
troops, beſides a great number of illuſtrious priſoners. 
About this period, arrived in the Chriſtian camp, one of 
thoſe aſtoniſhing prodigies of enthuſiaſm, that were fo com- 
mon in that age. This was the famous ſaint Francis of A. 


le. He had, by this time, eſtabliſhed his order, and had 
now no farther ambition than to make converts, and metit 


the crown of martyrdom : and, with this view, he and his 
companion Hluminatus, ſet out for the Egyptian camp. He 
was, perhaps, encouraged in this frantic extravagance by 
the character of Camel, who, even in his father's life-time, 
was thought too favourable to the Chriſtians; and, upon 
this occaſion, he was far from declining an interview with 
the two enthuſiaſts. They offered to prove the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, by throwing themſelves into the flames, 
and coming out unhurt, if the imans of Mohammed would 
ſtand the ſame teſt. Camel imiled at their extravagance; 
and faint Francis then offered to go into the flames by him- 
ſelf. The ſultan told him he did not want ſo dangerous a 
proof of the truth of his miſſion ; he then commended his 
zeal, and finding the ſaint, in other reſpects than that of 
enthuſiaſm, an acute, ſenſible man, he endeavoured to 
convince him, how much it would be for the 1 of 
the Chriſtians to abandon the ſiege of Damiata. But all his 
arguments would have made little impreſſion, had he not 
offered them to give up Jeruſalem and Palgſtine, with the 
original holy croſs; and that he would releaſe all the 
Chri/tian priſoners he had. The ſaint then began not to diſ- 
like the terms, and Cæmel had generoſity enough, not only 


to overlook his enthufiaſm, but to admit him into ſome de- 
gree of familiarity ; and, after loading him with magnificent 


preſents, he ſent him back to the camp of the Chrijtians 
To give a farther proof of his ſincerity, Camel had ordered 
all the Chri/tian priſoners that had been taken during the 
hege, to be treated with the utmoſt humanity, and releaſed, 
without demanding any ranſom, the moſt illuſtrious among 
them, after making them ſenſible of the equity of 1 
h | pofa]s; 
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. which he ſent, in writing, to the following pur- _ 
. „That he would reſtore to them the true crols that Terms 
b was taken by Salahadin at the battle of Tiberias; that he propoſed 
« would reſtore to the king all that he held in the realm by Came, 
« of Jeruſalem, and that he would give ſo much money as 
« fhould be ſufficient to rebuild the walls of that city, and 
« put it into the ſame condition it was in before. That he 
« would releaſe all the priſoners that had been taken in 
« Egypt and Syria, not only during this, but all the pre- 
« ceding wars; that the ſtrong-holds of Thoron, of Sephet, 
and Beaufort, ſhould be ſurrendered to the Chriſtians, in 
« the ſame condition which they are now in; and, in ſhort, 
« that ke would keep nothing but the two cities of Carac, 
« 1nd Montreal, on the other fide of Jordan, in regard they 
« were neceſſary for the ſecurity of the pilgrims which 
« ſhould travel to Mecca; and that theſe two cities ſhould 
« 2]ſo be, in ſome ſort, under the authority of the king of 


| © eruſalem, by paying him a moderate acknowledgement. 


« of tribute, during the time of the peace, or truce.” 

Nothing, but the moſt ſtupid infatuation, could have pre- are oppo- 
yented theſe propoſals, which were likewiſe figned by ſed by the 
Moadhilbem, from being immediately accepted of; but they legate. 
were oppoſed by the legate and the clergy. It was in vain 
for the king of Feruſalem, and the other heads of the expe- 
dition, to repreſent, that they contained all they were fight- 
ing for; and that, if they ſhould take Damiata, which 
was very uncertain, if not improbable, they would be glad 
to exchange it for Jeruſalem, without which all their la- 
bour was loſt, and that the blood of ſo many brave men 
ought to be ſpared. The legate and his creatures would hear 
no reaſoning on this head, they inſiſted upon it, that infidels 
were not to be truſted, that all their propoſals were deluſive, 
that in fact, they offered no more than what would ſoon be 
their own by force of arms; and that, as to the holy croſs, 
it was certain that Salhadin had deſtroyed it. The princes, 
and all the men of ſenſe, would not have regarded this 
fooliſh reaſoning, had not the party of the legate, who con- 


tinued to act as general of the Whole army, been too ſtrong ; The war 


they, therefore, deſiſted from their opinion, and the opera- continu- 
tions of the war recommenced, with more vigour than ed. 
ever, 5 

By this time, the city was, in a manner, depopulated, by Deriata 
famine and peſtilence; and Camel, whom the Popiſh writers taken at 
abſurdly pretend ſaint Francis had converted and baptized, laſt. 
upon his having offered his body to the fire, found that he 
could give it no relief. There was a particular tower, upon 
which the battering engines of the Chriftzans had made a 
breach, and the legate, taking advantage of à dark, tem- 
peſtuous night, ordered the king to ſtorm it: he obeyed; 
but his troops found no reſiſtance, though they had two 
other walls to maſter before they could. take the place, 

and, next morning, the Chriſtian ſtandards were ſeen flying 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
upon the battlements of Damiata, after a ſiege of near two 
years, When the C7r:/tians entered the city, they coult 
eaſily account for their meeting wich no reſiſtance; for of 
eighty thouſand men, of which the garriſon and inhabitant; 


conſiſted, not above three thouſand were left alive; and, of 


thoſe, not above one hundred could ſtand to their arms: 
the houſes were filled, and the ſtreets were Covered, with 
unburied dead. It is ſaid, however, that the beſieged, be- 
fore their deaths, had taken ſo good care to conceal] their 
treaſures, that the plunder of the city was not fo conjj. 
derable as might have been expected. The legate.ge. 
neral ordered it to be depoſited in a common bank, but the 
molt conſiderable part of it was in maſſy veſlels of gol 
and filver, rich ftuffs and jewels; for there was not above 
one hundred and, fifty thouſand pounds found in ready 
money, and that fum was diſtributed equally amongſt the 
troops. The Chriſtians, then, with great difficulty, and 
danger of peſtilence, buried the dead, cleaned the city, 
and converted its moſt magnificent moſque into a church, 
After this, the city was, by conſent, or, rather, order, of 
the legate, annexed for ever to the crown of Feruſalim ; and 


the fleet proceeded up the Nile, in purſuit of farther con- 


queſts, till they came to Taniticus, a very ftrong fortreſs, 


Which they took without reſiſtance; ſuch an impreſſion had 


Affairs of 
the Mo/- 
lems; 


the taking of Damiata made upon the ſpirits of the Egyptian 
But we are now to returff to other parts of the Masa 


hiſtory. | 


It appears as if Camel had engaged his bfother Moadhdben 
more cloſely in his intereft; by giving up to him all the 
ready money that was found in their father's treaſury, to- 
gether with all his jewels, horſes, arms, and furniture, and 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of Damaſcus. But the ſame unani- 
mity did not prevail amongſt the other Moſlem princes. Mr- 


Hammed, the emperor of Khorodrazm, was, at this time, ex- 


ceſſively powerful, but had failed in his duty to the khalif 
Naſer, the ſupreme pontiff of the Moſlems; for this reaſon 


the khalif, as pope of Aja, gave his dominions, by patent, 


and juriſdiction, to Shahbazddin, the Garian ſultan, who had 


carried his arms into India, where he had made vaſt con- 
queſts. This brought on a war between him and Moban- 
med, in which the latter was victorious; and Shahabo:in 
being murdered by aſſaſſins, Mohammed made himſelf maſter 
of Gaſna, the capital of his empire, and its archives; 
amongſt which he found the khalif's patent in favour of 
Shahabzddin, making him a preſent of his dominions, This 
ſtriking evidence of the khalif's infolence, exaſperated the 
Khowardſmian, who was now the moſt powerful prince of 


all the antient khalifat. He ſeems never to have recognized 


the power of the khalif, and, his rebelling in this reſpec 
is mentioned as one of the reaſons for giving away his em- 
pire. Mohammed, to be revenged, ordered all the imans 
and doctors in ominions to be aſſembled. W 
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' two often, in the courſe of this hiſtory, mentioned the. great | 
Ould Gs of the Maſlems who acknowledged no other lawful : 
* chalifs than the deſcendants of the khalif Ali. Mahammed Rebellion | 
ants having, in his dominions, à prince who was, or pretended againſt 1 
, of to be, deſcended lineally from Hoſein, the ſecond ſon of Ali; the khalif 15 
ms; his name was Termed: : and the queſtion laid before the aſſem- of Bag | 
Wich bly was, whether the houſe of Ai, or that of Al Abbas, had the dat. N 
de- eferable right to the khalifat ? It was given for the former. . 
their The khalif of Baghdat was declared an uſurper, both in ſpi- i 
nf rituals and temporals. The violations of the Mobammedan „ 
Be: law, that had been committed by his predecetiors and him, F 
the were enumeratcd, and both he and they were declared to 
gold have been the authors of many unjuſt wars, which 12 
ore their ambition had excited amongtt the AZoflems, For all = 
ady which reaſons he was depoſed, and Termedi, otherwiſe "Hit 
the called Alasddin, was ſubſtituted in his place. After this, 4 
and he raiſed an army of no fewer than three hundred thou- Y 
ity ſand men, and put it in motion againſt Baghdat, that he C 
reh. might make himſelf maſter of that city, and the perſon of i 
of the khalif. Naſer was then very old, and, though he kept 3 
and up bis dignity to the full, and was, in fact, a very powerful if 
on. prince, he thought himſelf too weak to encounter the K5:v- 3 
«ls, lraſmian. He, therefore, ſent a nobleman of his court to ® 
had make an apology, and to put the beſt conſtruction he could [ 
* upon what had happened. But Mobammied was fo much in- 5 
ſen cenſed, that he refuſed to ſee the ambaſſador, and diſmiſſed : 
1 him without an audience. The khalif, old as he was, re- 
bem ceived the news of this affront with vaſt indignation, and 
the put the fortifications and city of Baghdad in the belt ſtate of 
10 defence he could. But while the Aoworaſmian was ad- His re- 
and vancing through the mountains of Hamadam, where there markable 
It, was no ſhelter for his army, a moſt prodigious ſnow {ell ; geliver- 
x - 


ſo that his troops, being neither able to advance or retire, ance, 
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oy periſhed, for the moſt part, by cold and famine; and A- 

all hanmed himſelf was obliged to retire, with the loſs not only 

ſon of the greateſt part of his army, but of all his baggage. 4 
* This misfortune, inſtead of daunting, exaſperated Maobam- 5 
Jad med ſo much, that he made greater preparations than ever 5 
* for attacking the khalif early the next ſeaſon; but he was = 
yy prevented by the arms of Jonghiz Khan. E 
* In the 615th year of the Hejra, which anſwers to the Death of "ih 
iq 1216th year of our computation, died the famous Azziddin, Azzodain 1 


; of the houſe of Zenli, and prince of Mauſel. There never of Maau- 
g had been a good underſtanding, ſince the death of Nured- /el, 
| din, between the Zenki and the ub princes, Azzoddin, 
the therefore, choſe Bedroddin Luli, the wiſeſt ſubject of his do- 

? minions, to be his ſon's guardian. Bedroddin acted with 
3 fuch prudence in this truſt, that he diſappointed the ambi- 
tion of Amadloddin, the young prince's uncle, who ſought to 
uſurp the throne of Zawwſel. in this, he was zſſiſted by the 
authority of the khalit of Beghdar, who ſent the young 
Piihce 
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224 A GENERAL HISTORY 
prince a patent of inveſtiture, and confirmed Bedr)aain in 
his poſt; ſending them, at the ſame time, the robes of thei: 
ſeveral dignities. But Cicheri, or Cücabri, one of the young 
prince's generals, joined Amado din, and delivered into his 
hands ſeveral ſtrong places belonging to Yawſe!; upon 
which; Bedriddin was obliged to apply for aſſiſtance to 4. 
raf, brother to Camel, and prince of Ailat. Afpraf threatened 
Cicberi; but the latter could not be prevailed upon to lay 
down his arms; till Naſer, the Khalif of Baghdat, joining 
with Aſbraf, an accommodation amongſt all parties was at 
laſt brought about; but not till after a battle had been 
fought, in which both parties claimed the victory. It was 
about this time, that, we are told, the khalif Naſer, un- 
derſtanding what great preparations were making againſ: 
him by the ſultati of Noꝛuaraam, applied ptivately to Jonglix 
Khan, encouraging him to march againſt K:warazn ; but 
this fact has been denied by ſome Hiſtorians ; nor, indeed; 
is there any ſtrong foundation for it, as the ambition and 
fortune of Fenghiz Khan were ſufficient motives for his at- 
| tacking the moſt powerful of the Maſlem princes. 
and of the Next year, ied the prince of Amed, and was ſucceeded by 
prince of his ſon Maſud; who was diſpoſſeſſed of his territories by 
Amed. the arms of the ſultan of Egypt. Mecca, at this time, was 
governed by an old prince, or emir, named Kitada; but 
age, though he was now ninety, had not taken from hin 
his ambition: he ſent his brother, and his ſon Hoſan, to re- 
Affairs of duce Medina. By the courſe of the Moſlem hiſtory, we can 
Arabia. regard this as no other than a downright rebellion againſt 
the khalif of Baghdat, who was either virtually, or actually, 
(but, moſt probably, both) the ſovereign of thoſe two ci- 
ties at this time; but, as we have often had occafion to ob- 
ſerve, ſultans and ſovereigns were obliged to govern by de- 
puties, which ſeldom failed, in à ſew one to render 
themſelves independent of their principals Upon what 
motives K:tada's ſon proceeded, whether thoſe of ambition, 
or principle, (for nothing is too barbarous for enthuſiaſm 
to commit) we know not ; but he murdered his uncle upon 
his march, and, returning immediately to Mecca, he ſtran- 
gs his father. It was about this time that the khalif of 
aghdat was delivered from the power of his dreadful enemy 
the ſultan of Khmwarazm, whom Fenghiz Khan utterly over- 
threw in battle. But the life ef the khalif Naſer now grew 
near an end. | 
Affairs of. I he vaſt ſesnes of action that opened in his time, between 
the khajif the cruſaders on the one hand, and the Tartars under eng- 
Najer hiz Khan on the other, have engroſſed the attention of bi 
* tory fo much, that it has taken but little notice of him, 
compared to the rank and the power he held in the Am 
ſtate. When he grew very old, he went into dotage, and 
was governed by his women; one of them, Setti Naſim, in 
concert with an ennuch, counterfeited his hand ſo artfully, 
2 tat; 


= 


OF THE WORLD 
that, without conſulting him, they diſpatched the moſt im- 
portant affairs of the empire. None were admitted into the 
ſecret of their practices but a Chriſtian phyſician of Baghdad, 
named Abul Caram, who, being a man of ſome conſcience, 
diſcovered to the khalif the abuſes of his government, and 
the counterfeiting his name in writing by his miſtreſs and the 
eunuch. The Kkhalif, old and almoſt blind as he was, diſ- 
covered great marks of reſentment at this diſcovery ; and 
the guilty parties, ſenſible that no other than the phylician 
could have given the information, hired aſſaſſins, who mur- 
dered him upon the ſtreets of Baghdad. We know of no 
puniſhment which the principals in this murder met with, 
but we are told that the aſſaſſins themſelves were put to molt 
cruel deaths. _ | f | 
The khalif Naſer, before his death, was greatly puzzled 
about the choice of his ſucceſſor. He had two ſons fit for 
government; the eldeſt, Dhaher, being advanced in years, 
his primogeniture gave him the preference ; and, the kha- 
lif having nominated him for his ſucceſſor, all the nobility of 
Baghdad recognized his title : but Dhaher became ſo preſum- 
ing and inſolent upon this high honour, that his father found 


« himſelf under a neceſſity of reducing him to a private ſtation, 


and even putting him under an arreſt. He then nominated 
his younger ſon, Ali, for his ſucceflor ; but that prince dy- 
ing, Naſer again nominated his elder ſon, Dhaber, to the 
ſucceflion, but he ſtil] kept him in priſon. 


225 


In the year of the Hejra 622, died the khalif Naſer, in the Hejra622, 


ſeventieth year of his age, and the forticth of his reign ; ſo A. D. 
that he was the oldeſt khalif that ever fat upon the throne, 1225. 


Though we know only a few particulars concerning him, His death 
yet it appears, in general, that he underſtood extremely and cha- 


well all the arts of government; and, in a great meaſure, racer, 


brought the khalifat back to its antient authority, though 
he never could retrieve its dominions. He was, however, at 
the time of his death, a very powerful prince ; and, by his 
wiſdom, he ſupported his character of khalif to the utmoſt 
extent, That he was no bigot in his religion, appears from 
his employing Chri/tians about his perſon; nor do we know 
of any ſeverities they underwent in his dominions, But 
his memory does not eſcape uncenſured, for he is ſaid 
to have been rapacious and avaricious; and he was the 
firſt khalif who made himſelf heir to all the foreign mer- 
chants who died in his dominions. 
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Kbalif Al Dhaher, he thirty-ſeventh khalif of the houſe of 
Al Abbas. 


He is ſuc- T7 I'S khalif was in priſon at the time of his father's 
ce:ded by death, and, being pretty far itriken in years, when 
his fon he was conducted to his coronation, he wittily obſerved, 
Daher. that it was very extraordinary for a perſon to open a ſhop in 
the evening. We know little more of him than that his vir. 
tues ſeem to have created his father's averſion for him. The 


people of Baghdad, notwithſtanding the perſecutions of his 

tather, loved him extremely ; and, during the ſhort time he | 

reigned, he proved a moſt amiable prince. In his reign Ja- : 

laloddin made himſelf maſter of Per/za, the arms of the great 

Zenghiz Khan being then turned towards Tartary and China. 

This Falaloddin married the widow of the prince Adherbijan, ; 

who was daughter to Togrel Bek, the laſt prince of the d %⁰ Wil } 

| tian dinaſty; and he arrived to ſuch a power as to give um- 

His cha- brage to the khalif of Baghdad. Dhaher employed the ſhort , 
racer and time he lived in relieving his ſubjects from the hardſhips his 

death. father had impoſed upon them. He not only remitted 

ſome of their moſt ſevere taxes, but reſtored the properties : 

of a great many whom his father had robbed, and built a ; 

moſt magnificent bridge over the Tygris at Baghdad. He died o 

after he had fate upon the Maſlem throne no more than nine * 

months and ſixteen days. h 

ſc 

— — —— h 

Al Moſtanſer, ge thirty-eighth khalif of the houſe if Wi * 

Al Abbas. | f 

He is fuc- K LL that was great, amiable, and polite, in the khalits 5 

ceeved by F whole hiſtories we have wrote, centered in this prince. * 

AIM rane His father and grandfather left him immenſe treaſures, ta 

er. which were depolited in a vaſt baſon; and, though the fol- to 

lowing ftory may at this time appear romantic, yet, when bs 

we conlider that, beſides the vaſt revenues belonging to the th 

khalifat itſelf, all the princes of the Eaſt were the khalit's 2 

tributaries, it is not incredible. One day, Mala nſer, at- ty 

tended by a particular friend, viſited this huge baſon, or ra- 4 

ther reſervoir; and, ſeeing it brim-full of riches, © My ſo 

friend,” ſaid he, „can I flatter myſelf with the hopes of A 

living ſo long as to be able to ſpend all this treaſure?” “ Sir,” irc 

replied the other, with a ſmile, ** I remember, ſome years th 

ago, your grand-father and J viſited this very baſon, and he ha 

aſked me, with a figh, Whether he could flatter himſelf tal 

with the hopes of living till he could fill it ; for the money, ” 

at that time, lad not reached the brim by twelve feet: ſo ge 


anxious 


»nxious was he to fill it, and fo anxious are you to empty 
of prince, ſo liberal, fo powerful, ard ſo magnificent, as His great 
Mytanſer was, had been long unknown at Baghdad. This character. 
pave him vaſt popularity, and he loſt no opportunity of im- 
proving It. Upon his being recognized, the very day of 
his father's death, by the nobility and the army at Baghdad, 
he mounted on horſeback, and appeared in public; a prac- 
tice which he continued for many days, and which, joined 
to his vaſt munificence, endeared him to his people : but 
the greateſt glory of his reign was the great number of pub- 
lic edifices which he erected with a more than princely mu- 
nificence. The glory and improvement of the Mabometan 
relivion, were, it is true, his principal objects; but that 
conſideration ought not to detract from the merit of his vaſt 
liberality. He erected a college, which, for magnificence 
and endowments, exceeded any of thoſe built and founded 
by his predeceſſors. In this college four profeſſors, for the 
four orthodox Meoflem ſects, were provided for, together 
with three hundred ſtudents, who, beſides pecuniary ap- 
pointments, were ſuppljed by his munificence with all the 
elegancies of living. He even improved upon the gran- 
deur of his anceſtors, for he erected hoſpitals and infirma- 
ries, and gave penſions to phyſicians, apothecaries, and ſur- 
geons, to attend the members of this college. He accom- 
modated it with beautiful gardens ; and, to crown all, he 
had adjoining to it a gallery, or an apartment, built for him- 
ſelf, from whence he often ſlipt into the public rooms and 
heard the diſputations. | 
The demolition of the walls of Jeruſalem, by Moadbdhem, The Geore 


| the prince of Damaſcus, at the order of Camel, the ſultan of gians offer 
| Erypt, gave vaſt umbrage to the Chriſtian powers, particu- to join the 


larly thoſe of the Eaſt. 'T he Georgians, as we have already Chri/ians. 
obſerved, had always profeſſed a kind of Chriſtianity, and 
their ignorance of its true principles rendered them, perhaps, 
more — and zealous. The ſucceſs of the eruſaders in 
taking Damiata, the great barrier of Egypt, emboldened them 
to offer to join with the cruſaders in their expedition : but, 
unfortunately for the cruſaders, diviſions ſtiil prevailed in 
their army; which prevented their making any progreſs, 
but what we have already mentioned, after their taking Da- 
tg. The reader is here to obſerve, that every European, 
who took the,croſs upon him, made a vow that he would 
(crve in the expedition for a certain time; and, when that 
ume was elapſed, he conſidered himſelf as being abſolved 
irom his vow. The vaſt length of the ſiege of Damiata, and 
the long inactivity oecaſioned by diſputes among themſelves, 
had now finiſhed the vows of moſt of the original under- 
takers in this cruſade ; ſo that, at the time we now treat of, 
vaſt numbers had returned to Europe. This deſertion, to- 
gether with the ravages of war, and diſcaſes. weakened the 
CF 2 Chr i/itar 
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Chriſtian army ſo much, that, after their altercations were 
ſomewhat pacified, they found themſelves unable to under. 
take any thing of great importance. This melancholy prof. 
Diviſions pect renewed their diviſions. Brienne, king of Jeruſalem, 
amongſt diſguſted with the haughtineſs and imperious behaviour 4 
the cru- the legate, to whom he had all along acted as his ſubſtitute 
ſaders, withdrew from the army, upon pretext of repelling the in. 
vaſions of the infidels upon the poſſeſſions of the Chr:/tians in 
Paleſtine; and of ſecuring the ſucceſſion of Leon the Army. 
nian prince, who had been lately dead, to the prince of 4. 
tioch. Upon his retreat, the cruſaders became feeble and 
diſpirited ; nor could all the zeal of the legate and the clergy 
rouſe them to undertake any thing of importance during al 
the ſummer. It is probable that Camel was well acquainted 
with their diviſions and their weakneſs, for we know of no 

attempts he made againſt them during that time. 
who are The zeal of pope Honorius, in part, ſupplied for all the 
recruited misfortunes of the Chriſtians in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
from Eu- Though he had great differences with Frederic II. emperor 
rope. of Germany, and had even excommunicated him, yet he for- 
got them all, to engage that prince to fulfil the vow he had 
made to ſerve in the cruſade. Frederic was a very accom- 
pliſhed monarch, and profeſſed a great deal of the character 
of Cæſar, but had the weakneſs of the time, a paſſion for 
cruſading. According to the beſt authors, Fohn de Brien, 
though highly diſguſted with the carriage and conduct of the 
legate, durſt not reſiſt the commands of the pope, to return 
to the army, and ſerve as his lieutenant-general under the 
legate. His compliance was, however, in a great meaſure, 
owing to the aſſurances given him by his holineſs, that the 
emperor Frederic II. and all the princes of Germany, with 
the moſt conſiderable powers of Europe, were preparing to 
ſerve in the cruſade. Accordingly, the duke of Bavari, 
with a noble army of Germans and Italians, attended by a 
very powerful fleet, appeared at Damiata, before Brien, 
| the king of Jeriſalem, had rejoined the Chriſtian army. 
Idle pre- The legate, in his youth, had been prepoſſeſſed with an 
poſſeſſions idle traditional prophecy, that a Spaniard was to expel the 
of the le- infidels out of Paleſtine. This notion mounted into his 
gate. brain; he imagined himſelf to be that pros Shantard, 
| and, being naturally martial, he impatiently waited for ſome 
opportunity of ſtriking a great blow againſt the Egyptians 
before De Brienne could join the army ; and in this he was 
encouraged by ſeeing himſelf at the head of ſeventy thou- 
ſand finc troops, and ſupported by a moſt formidable flect. 
He called a council of war, the majority of which was com- 
poſed of eceleſiaſtics, and propoſed marching directly againit 
Cairo, the capital of Egypt. The eccleſiaſtics afſented to this 
propoſition ; but the duke of Bavaria, and the other great 
commanders, were againſt undertaking any thing before the 
| | ATT 
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arrival of De Brienne, who was, on all hands, acknowledged 
to be a moſt accompliſhed general. 

Camel, in the mean while, acted with wonderful judgment Modera- 
and moderation. Accompanied by his two brothers, the tion of 
ſultans of Damaſcus and Aleppo, with the other princes of Camel. 
the houſe of Ayub, he left Cairo, and encamped a little above 
the place where the Peluſiac and Tanitic branches of the Nile 
commence and ſeparate from the great channel. Here he 
entrenched himſelf ſtrongly, and built a fortreſs, which he 
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called New Damiata; and built bridges over both the : 

branches; by one of which he preſerved his communication 

with his capital, and by the other he was enabled to harraſs 2 

the Chriſtians to the very gates of Damiata. 3 
Such was the ſituation of Camel's army, when the king of Progreſs 7 
eruſalem, in conſequence of the pope's orders, returned to of the 15 

the Chriſtian camp at Damiata, A new council of war, up- war, 1 

on the former ſubject, was then held; and the king gave it, if : 


as his opinion, that they could not proceed againſt Camel 


without hazarding the loſs of the whole Chriſtian army; but E 
for- that, as they were poſſeſſed of the two ſtrongeſt places in WM 
had Egypt, they ought to leave them ſufficiently garriſoned, and Lo 
m- proceed to the conqueſt of Jeruſalom. But the legate, ſup- 3 ? 
Ger ported by all the ecclefiaſtics, and almoſt all the lately ar- = 
for rived cruſaders, oppoſed, as uſual, the king's opinion. He i 
ant, pretended that Camel's army could not withſtand that of the k 
the Chriſtians ; that Cairo was an open city, which would fall = 
urn of courſe into their hands, and that the conqueſt of all Egyzt A fl 
the muſt inevitably follow; which muſt infallibly ſecure to 1 5 
Ire, them Pale/tine and Feruſalem, the two great objects of their = 
the vows. The imperious prieſt ſupported this wild reaſoning == 
ith with menaces of excommunication againſt all who ſhould 
to oppoſe it; which made the boldeſt there tremble. It was a 8 
ia, delicate point for the king of Ferujalem ; he ſaw the greateſt 1 
y 2 part of the army upon the legate's fide, and he was afraid of 3 
me, being thought too ſelf-interefted if he ſhould perſiſt in his = 

| own opinion, and therefore gave it up againſt his better "I 
an judgment; but not till after he had apprized the aſſembly of "TM 
the the dangers they run from the ſwelling of the Nile at ſuch a 7 
his ſeaſon ; and, that the taking of Cairo could, in no degree, 3 Y 
rd, advance their conqueſt of Feruſalem. & 
me The march being thus reſolved upon, the fleet, which © 
18 was excellently provided and equipped, was ordered to pro- - 
was ceed up the Tanitic branch of the Nile, that it might be at E 
ou- hand to furniſh the army with all neceſſaries; and the eru- 9 
et, ſaders continued their march between that and the Peluſian MM 
m- branch. This was the very movement which Camel, who | 
inſt well knew the country, wanted them to make; and it was A q! 
his with that view he had pitched his camp where he did. He = 
eat had poſted parties all along the flanks of the Chriſtian army, 3 9 
the but they gave it no diſturbance, for they retired as faſt as the ma 
val Chriſtians advanced. This made the lc gate imagine that they [- 1 
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were not able to withſtand him; and they proceeded to the 
very angle of the Nile, where, on the other fide of the Pe. 
luſian branch, Camel lay encamped with a very numerous 
army. | 

But, notwithſtanding all the wiſe precautions of that ſul- 
tan, the ſtrength of his fituation, and the difficulty of paſſing 
the Nile, he no ſooner ſaw the excellent order in which the 
Chriſtians advanced, and the vaſt numbers that compoſed 
their army, than he was filled with a thouſand apprehen- 
ſions: he was no ſtranger to their courage, and he had ſeen 
them perform exploits, even greater than that, which was 
before them. For theſe reaſons, but above all to gain time, 
he had again recourſe to the methods of negociation; and, to 
all the former offers he had made to the cruſaders, he added 
that of leaving them in the poſſeſſion of Damiata, and a ter- 
ritory of fix leagues every way round it. Thus the Chrij- 


 #7ans had it in their power, without the effuſion of a drop of 


blood, to have ſecured to themſelves a large ſhare of the trade 
of the Eaſt, and to have laid the foundations of an empire 
that, in time, muſt have given laws to all 4/za. But the 
greater conceſſions Camel's moderation induced him to make, 
the more averſe was the infatuated Jegate from accepting 
them. He treated them all as the effects of terror, and, 


_ affuming now a deſpotic power over the whole army, he in- 


ſiſted upon its paſſing the Nile, and coming to a general en- 
gagement. ; 
The delay which Came/'s propoſitions had made, accom- 


pliſhed his deſign. He had guarded the practicable paſſes of 


the Nile ſo ſtrongly, that the Chriſtians could not make their 
paliage good, and every day the river was ſwelling ; white 
all that the Criſtians could do, was to ſend a few inctiectual 
arrows and darts againſt the infidels on- the other ſide. Jn 
this inactive ſtate, the cruſaders lay for a whole month, 


till, by the ſwelling of the Nie, the paſlage of it was ren- 


dered, not only impracticable but impaſſable for an army, 
their fleet continuing to ply upon the Taxitic fide, The di- 
ſtreſs of the Chriſtian army was increaſed by the ſultan or- 
dering the ſluices of the Nile to be opened, by which the 


whole army was brought into the moſt imminent danger of 


periſhing. About the ſame time, the ſwelling of the Ni: 
having enabled Camel to bring uo his ſhips, they unexpect- 
edly attacked thoſe of the CHriſtians, and, by the aſſiſtance 
of their combuſtibles, they deſtroyed the greateſt part ot 
them, and forced the reſt to retire to the port of Damiata. 


It is extremely difficult to account for the reaſons that in- 


fluenced Camel's conduct upon this occaſion, when his cne- 
mies lay at his mercy, and might have been deſtroyed with- 
out his riſquing the life of any one man. Perhaps huma- 


who ſaves nity; as he was a mild and generous prince, and far from bc- 
the Chriſ. ing averſe to the Chri/7:on religion, influenced him to ipare 


t35175, 


the lives of iv many prave men, who acted upon principle, 


however, 
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however they might be miſtaken. He perhaps was influ- 
enced by other conſiderations ; for Damiata, which was the 
key of his empire, was ftill in the hands of the Chriſtiaus; 
and he was no ſtranger to the vaſt preparations that were 
making in Europe againſt him, and which might endanger his 


empire, Mould he exaſperate the new cruſaders, by ſuffer- A 

ing the CHriſtian army to periſh, Whatever may be in this IN 
reaſoning, it is certain, that, when the Chriſlians were re- 1 

duced to the very brink of deſtruction, Camel, with equal bf. 

| wiidom and magnanimity, offered to treat with them. His 1 5 

23 ropolal met with a joyful acceptance on the part of the I 
, Chriſtiaus, and a truce for eight ears was concluded upon P 
lo the following moderate terms. Firſt, That the Chri/tians "0 
d ſhould immediately deliver up to Camel Damiata, with all its * 
r= diſtricts. Secondly, That there ſhould be a reciprocal re- 7 
1 leaſe of priſoners on both ſides, Some Chriſtian writers have 6 
of added to theſe conditions, that Camel engaged himſelf to de- % 1 
le lirer up the true croſs ; but this article, ſuppoſing it to have WM 
e been true, might have been eaſily fulfilled, by giving them 1 
0 any piece of common wood. 3 
05 Camel detained the king of Ferſalem, the legate, and the His po- i A 
7 duke of Bavaria, as hoſtages for the performance of this liteneſs E 
i treaty ; and loſt no time in appearing before the gates of and hu- | 7 
Damiata, which the garriſon, after ſome difficulty, ſurren- manity. 1 
E dered upon ſeeing thoſe illuſtrious hoſtages. He then -* 
treated the princes of the cruſade with extraordinary huma- 1 

0 nity and politeneſs; for he not only ordered the ſluiges of the 1 4 
K Mile to be ſhut up, that their march might be commodious, x 1 
but ſent his own ſon to attend the princes, and furniſh them i 
e with whatever was neceſſary and convenient for their enter- BI 
| tainment, till they could return to Phœnicia. | = 
1 , This truce was communicated to tne European princes by Character f 


the grand maſter of the Teutonic order, and ſtruck them all of Frederic 
with ĩinexpreſſible grief. Pope Honorius continued his inde- emperor 
fatigable zeal to retrieve the misfortunes of the cruſaders, of Germa- 
but carried it much farther than was conſiſtent with com- /. 
; mon prudence. The emperor, Frederic II. was haughty, 
ſelf- intereſted, and politic; but the only power in Europe 
f who could retrieve the affairs of the Chri/ians in the Faſt 3 
| being then about thirty years of age, and eſteemed the 
greateſt warrior in Europe. He had been long embroiled with 
the pope upon temporal matters, but his having taken on 
bim the croſs, rendered things between them for ſome time 
ealy. "The news of the loſs of Damiata made their differ- 
ences break out afreſh ; and his holineſs was fo ill adviſed 
as to Charge Frederic with being the author of all the misfor- 
tunes that had happened to the Chri/tians in the Eaſt. Fre- 
deric, to the other great qualities he poſſeſſed, had added a 
very uncommon ſhare of erudition ; by which he had ac- 
quired a total contempt for the pope's authority, in tempo- 
rals as well as ſpirituals, — was haughty, and the 
+ Pope s 
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pope's reply imprudent to*the laſt degree; for he threatened 

him with excommunication, if he did not inſtantly embark 

for the Holy Land with an army ſufficient to drive the infidels 

out of Paleſtine. Frederic, upon this, made an appeal to all 

Europe, whether, by the fleets and forces he had already ſent 

to Damiata, he had not ſufficiently anſwered the purpoſes of 

his vow; and immediately invaded the dominions of the 

Another church. The pope, ſtruck and intimidated by his reſolu— 
cruſade tion, deſiſted from his menaces, and had recourſe to entrea- 
preached ties, that Frederic would pity the forlorn condition of the 
up. Chriſtians in the Eaſt. It is uncertain whether Frederic 
would have paid any regard to this pathetic exhortation, 

had it not been for the intervention of John de Brienne, king 

of Jeruſalem. That prince had only one child, a daughter, 

called Nulanda. Frederic was young and a widower Bi. 

enne offered Yulanda in marriage to him. It cannot be ſup. 

poſed, that a great emperor, ſo ſelf- intereſted and politic as 

Frederic was, would have embraced the match, which had 
nothing but a ſounding title to recommend it, unleſs he had 
Views of had more ſubſtantial advantages in view. Repeated experi- 
the empe- ence had, by this time, convinced the Furopean princes, 
ror, that the conqueſt of the Eaſt was no chimerical project for 
a European power, which was maſter of the ſeas, to compaſs, 

if ſupported with the ſame zeal as the former cruſades had 

been. Yulanda, undoubtedly, was heireſs to the crown of 
Feruſalem in right of her mother; and Frederic, perhaps 

with ſome reaſon, thought that her father had no right to 

that title, farther than what was given him by the king of 

France, He therefore embraced the offer, and the pope joy- 

fully conſented to the match, in hopes that it would induce 

the emperor to entcr the more heartily into the cruſade, 

Frederic engaged himſelf, under the ſanction of an oath, to 

be ready in two years to undertake the expedition; and ſub- 

mitted himſelf to the pains of excommunication, in caſe of 
non-performance. That time was ſpent by the emperor in 

making vaſt preparations for the cruſades; but, when the 

term was elapſed, he raiſed a very juſt objection, that he 

could not act offenſively againſt the infidels, till the truce 

which had been ſo generouſly granted was expired. In the 

mean while the princeſs Tulanda arrived at Brunduſium, and 
Frederic, who had obtained, or rather extorted, from the | 
Pope, a prolongation of two years longer for the perform- 

who mar- ance of his vow, married her. Being maſter of her perſon, 
Ties the he likewiſe demanded her right; which was a ceſſion from 
heireſs of her father of the, title and crown of Feruſalem ; which De 
Jeruſalem. Brienne was in no condition to refuſe to the moſt powerful 
prince in Europe. | | . 
Frederic's ambition being thus gratified, the ee 


Frederic 
for the cruſade went on with the moſt promiſing ſuccels. 
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In the mean time, pope Honorius died, and was ſucceed- 
ed by Gregory IX. who did not yield to his predeceſſor 1 
| ; zea 


zeal for the cruſade, but fell far ſhort of him in abilities and 
gexterity. The firſt meaſure he purſued, after he was pre- 
ferred to be pope, was, to ſummon Frederic to the perform- 
ance of his vow. But Frederic had laid his ſchemes deeper 
than his holineſs had apprehended. Pretending extreme 
zeal for proceeding upon the expedition, he prevailed with 
the moſt zealous of the pope's partizans to embark for Sy- 
ria, or Phœnicia, and actually went on board himſelf, at- 
tended by an army conſiſting of the fineſt troops in the 
world, and a noble fleet. But he had ſcarcely put out to 
ſea, when, pretending to be indiſpeſed, he returned to 


Otranto, with all his army, Upon this, the pope, without He is ex- 
making uſe of any previous formality, or admonition, ex- communi- 


communicated him; and both ſides publiſhed manifeſtoes, cated, 
juſtifying their conduct: but Frederic having power on his 
fide, chaſed the pope from Rome, and ſeized upon all his 
dominions 3 but was checked by his father-in-law, the king 
of Jeruſalem, from making himſelf abſolute maſter of Hach. 
But Frederic, though he gained all that was neceſſary for his 
purpoſe in Europe, ftill purſued his views upon the crown 


of Jeruſalem; and being apprehenſive, with good reaſon, 


that his father-in-law would be received as commander in 
chief of all the cruſaders, at laſt embarked in good earneſt 
for the Holy Land; but not without leaving proper direc- 
tions for continuing the war with the pope, whom he mor- 
tally hated ; for Frederic at this time ſtood excommunicated. 
He ſet ſail with twenty ordinary gallies, and with very few but goes 


troops; but deſpiſed the pope's injunction, when he com- to the Hoſy 


manded him to return, and to drop all concerns with the Land. 
cruſade; and arrived at Ptolemais, where he was received 


with great joy by the Chri/ian princes. As huſband to the 
queen of Jeruſalem, he took upon himſelf the command of 
the Chriſtian army there, which did not amount to above 
fourteen thouſand men, moſt of the cruſaders, being diſ- 
couraged by the delays of the emperor having returned to 
Europe, Thoſe who remained, however, employed them- 
ſelves very uſefully in repairing the fortifications of Cz/area, 
appa, and the other maritime places which were left them 
upon that coaſt ; in which they were favoured by the great 
diſſentions then raging amongſt the Moſiem princes. Fre- His ſmall 
deric, ſecing the fs 

undertaking againſt Camel, who lay, with a vaſt number of 
troops, at Damaſcus ; but fent him a very polite embaſly, 
accompanied with moſt magnificent preſents, acquainting 
him, that he was the moſt powerful prince in Chr:i/tendom ; 
and, that he did not come to make war againſt the ſultan, 
or to make new conqueſts ; that, on the contrary, he deſired 
his friendſhip ; but, having a ſon to whom the kingdom of 
Jeruſalein belonged by birth, he demanded that in his right; 
and, if that demand was granted, it would fave the farther 
effuſion of human blood. The ſultan received this embaſſy 


mall army he had to head, declined any army. 


with 
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with the utmoſt politeneſs, and was, in his own mind, glad 
that the terms demanded by the emperor were not higher 
But C4mel had ſecret agents in the Chri/tian camp. The Aa. 
kites, or Egyptian Chriſtians, were much better inclined to 
him than they were to Frederic or the Latins ; and they gays 
him intelligence of every thing that paſſed amongit the 
Chriſtians. Frederic had left orders, before he ſet out from 
Europe, with his generals, to invade the pope's territories, 
which had been obeyed with great ſucceſs and ſome marks 
of cruelty. This exaſperated his holineſs ſo much, chat he 
excommunicated Frederic, and ſent orders to all his ecclch. 
aſtics in the Eaſt, and the three maſters of the great orden, 
not to obey him. Camel was informed of this before rele. 
Diſſen- ric was, but he preſerved his uſual moderation. His anſwer 
lions in it. to Fredleric's ambaſſadors was, that his conſcience and reli. 
gion led him to have as great a veneration as the Cy: '/#ang 
had for the city of Jeruſalem; and therefore he could nat 
give it up: and, that his imperial majeſty muſt, oy a freſh 
embaſſy, make new propoſals. Camel accompanied this an- 
{wer with preſents of an cicphant, and the molt curious anj- 
mais his country produced; and Frederic ſent him other am- 
baſſadors: but Camel, with an affected indifference, cr- 
dered them to attend him at Gaza ; and Frederic, conſirung 
this into an affront, ordered the army to march. But he 
was greatly ſurprized when he ſaw the Germans only obeyel 
his orders, and the two grand maſters of the Teuplars and 
Hoſpitallers ſeparated from his main body. This made him 
floop to give out his orders, not in his own name, dut that 
of God and Chriſtendom: upon which, the army re-united and 
marched to Jeppa, where they repaired the fortifications, 
Makes a While the Chriſtians lay ar Joppa, Frederic ſuffered freſh 
truce. mortifications, by receiving accounts from Europe of many 
advantages gained over him by the pope and his contede- 
rates; and this diſpoſed him more than ever to clap up a 
peace, almoſt upon any terms, with Camel. He therefore 
ſent to him two of his miniſters, who concluded a truce 
with him for ten years upon the following conditions: 
„That the ſultan ſhall yield the city of Feruſalem to He- 
deric, together with the cities of BA Nazareth, Thi- 
ron, and Saida, or Sidon, and the villages which are directly 
upon the road between Jeruſalem and faſſa: That it ſhould 
be lawful for the Chr:/t:ans to fortify theſe places, and to 
rebuild the walls of Feruſalem, of which the emperor might 
diſpoſe as he pleaſed, excepting only the temple, with its 
2ppendages, which was to be reſerved to the Saracens, with 
liberty there to perform all the exerciſes of their law: That 
the city of Tripolis, the principality of Antioch, and the other 
places which did not appertain to the kingdom of Feru/alc, 
ſhould not be compriſed in this treaty ; and the emperor 
ſhould not permit the Chri/t;ans to aſſiſt them.“ 10 
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glad We are told, that, by this time, Mriadbdhem was dead; 
her, ag. that Camel had ſeized upon Jeruſalem, which was Mo- 
tel. habens property, which undoubtedly facilitated the con- 
d ty cuſon of this treaty. The 79lem authors inform us far- 
ave ther, with greater ſhow of probability, that the great num- 
the ders of recruits, that were every day coming from the cru- 
om ſaders in Europe, encreafed their army fo much, that Camel 


himſelf fortunate in making peace upon ſo eaſy 
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ra hg But the patriarch, adhering to the pope, refuſed 
de either to have any hand in the treaty, or to afſiſt in the em- 
* peror's coronation; and put all the clergy of Feruſalem un- 
5 der an interdict, who ſhould receive or obey him. Frederic : 
. was too magnanimous to mind thoſe extravagancies. His 
'Y own Germans, and the knights of the Teutonic order, ſtood ig 
* by him and approved of his conduct, and the treaty he had = 
* made. He entered Jeruſalem in triumph; and, having ſaid Gets poſ- 1 
. his private devotions in the temple of the holy ſepulchre, ſeſſion of © 
ll he ordered a crown of gold to be placed upon the altar: but Jeru/alem, * 
1 no biſhop or clergyman could be found, who had the cou- | 3 
hy rage to perform the ceremony of crowning him ; there- Þ 
is fore he performed it with his own hands, amidſt the accla- = 
ry mations of all his faithful ſubjects. * 
8 One cannot reflect upon this peace without admiring the Reflec- 1 
4 ood ſenſe and moderation with which it was conducted ; tion, 3 
cl and, at the ſame time, bewailing the perverſeneſs of bigotry A 
1d and enthuſiaſm, which had ſhed ſuch deluges of blood, 1 
hs when it might have been fo eaſily concluded before. Camel 4 
al wiſely looked upon Feruſalem, diſmantled and unfortified as 1 5 
d it was, as a bauble ; but the. rendition of this bauble en- i 
ſured to him the quiet of his empire. Frederic confidered the 14 
h holy city in the ſame light, but preſerved a moſt devout ex- Eo 
y terior behaviour as to every thing that regarded it: and his 7 
* conduct upon this occaſion, if any thing could have done it, 5 
a muſt have awakened Chriftendom from the deluſions it was 
b- under through prieſtcraft and bigotry. He wrote letters to 
J the pope, and to all the princes in Chri/tendom, exhorting 


a them to give God thanks, that he had been able, without 
8 tie effuſion of a drop of Chriſtian blood, to compaſs what 
they had ſo long and fo ardently deſired; and ſent them, at 
the ſame time, copies of the treaty. The furious patriarch, 
on the other hand, accuſed Frederic of having betrayed the 
cauſe of Gd and the church; and of having gained nothing 
by the treaty, but what they might have had without it. 
This frantic declaration had ſuch an effect, that the pope Freſh 
and his adherents raiſed freſh ſtorms againſt Frederic in Eu- ſtorms 
rope, which obliged that prince to take a reſolution, at all raiſed 
hazards, to return thither; which he accordingly did, againſt 
witheut troubling himſelf about fortifying Feruſalem, and him in 
the other places ceded by the treaty. This brought new Zarope. 
perſecutions upon him. But we muſt obſerve, that, with 
: fegard to the treaty iticli, the Chr;#:an and the Ms 
| tors 
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thors contradict one another in a very material article of |, 
for the latter ſay, it was ſtipulated, that Feru/alem ſhould te. 
main diſmantled. Be this as it will, for it is a matter of no 
conſequence, it is certain that the pope diſowned the treaty 
and continued his excommunication of Frederic. But th, 
latter behaved with ſuch ſpirit, that he would have driven 
his holineſs out of Rome, had he not been perſuaded, by the 
grand maſter of the Teutonic order, to make matters up ; 
which he did; and the pope abſolved Frederic from his ex. 
non at Anagni, with great appearances of cord. 
ality. | 

Account We muſt here ſtop our narrative of great events, in favour 
of the fa- of a name of vaſt importance in literature; that of the famous 
mous Mai- Moſes Matmonides, or, as the Fewws call him, Maimon Mſg 
monides, This great and rational writer lived during the khalifat 0 
| Maſtanſer, and under the protection of Camel, and at the 
time we now treat of, He was by birth a Spaniard, and wy 
_ obliged outwardly to embrace Mahometaniſim but he fie 
with his family to Egypt, and, finding protection under the 
mild government of Camel, he p his native religion, 
and for ſome time followed the profeſſion of a jeweller. 4 
high magiſtrate, one 41 Fadel, ſenſible of his merit, took 
him under his protection; and, tho he was ſeveral times ac- 
cuſed by his enemies of apoſtacy, a crime which the iſm 
deemed capital, yet Fadel had intereſt enough to preſerve 
him from all trouble on that account. Finding himſelf thus 
protected, he reſumed his original ſtudies, and profeſſed 
himſelf a phyſician. But he was a man of true learning, and 
therefore of great modeſty, ſo that he never would depend 
on his own opinion, even ſo far as to preſcribe by himſelf. 
Mai monides was not only a learned man, but a philoſopher; 
all that he wrote was rational, and founded on the trueſt 
principles of reaſon and the mathematics. It was therefore 
no wonder that he was condemned by the bigots of his own 
religion, and accuſed of atheiſm. Some of his writings are 
greatly in favour of Chriſtianity; and, candidly ſpeaking, he 

is by far the beſt author the Jerbiſh nation ever produced. 
Hej. 624, The prodigious exploits of Fenghiz Khan are ſo much the 
A. D. ſubjects of hiſtory in this period, that we are greatly in the 
1226. dark as to the interior affairs of the khalifat. We know, 
Affairs of however, that, about this time, differences aroſe hetween 
the Meſ. Dawd, or David, the fon of Moadhem, prince of Damaſcus, 
lems, and his uncles, Camel and Afbraf. Thoſe, very probably, 
| aroſe from the ceſſion of Jeruſalem that had been made by 
Camel to the Chri/tians. Be that as it will, the ſiege of Ho- 
maſcus was formed by the two uncles; and the city being 
taken, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, Aſhraf became its iove- 
reign. David, however, was put in poſſeſſion of the cities 
of Carac, Bela, and Shawbec, and their dependencies; but 
they were far from being equivalent to the ſovereignty i 

5 a 
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had loft, This quarrel ſeems to have been founded upon 

the laſt will of Adel, who had left to Camel a ſuperiority over 

his brethren. Falaloddin, ſon of Mohammed, ſultan of K ho- 

wwraſm, whom we have already mentioned, underſtanding, 

that the arms of Fenghiz Khan were turned towards China, 
undertook, about this time, to chaſtiſe the Georgians, for of: 

fering to aſſiſt the Franks, This Jalaloddin was a brave and War be- 
an active general, and had often, not without ſucceſs, op- twixt the 
poſed the armies of the great Fenghiz Khan; as will be ſhewn Georgians 
in the hiſtory of that 2 When he declared war and Kho- 
againſt the Georgians, the latter invited to their aſſiſtance <varazmi- 
their neighbours the Xhozars, who lay on the northern coaſt ans. 

of the Caſpian Sea; and who, accordingly, marched to the 

aſſiſtance of the Georgians. It happened that thoſe Khozars 

were under particular obligations to Jalaloddin, who had, 

on a certain time, ſaved them from feeling the dreadful ef- 

fects of his father's indignation. He ſaw, from an eminence 

which he had aſcended, that he was no match for the Geor- 

tans and the Khozars ; but perceiving, that the encampment 

of the latter was diſtinct from that of the former, he ſent 

them, according to the ſimplicity of ancient times, bread 

and ſalt, the emblems of hoſpitality and friendſhip. His 


preſent ſtruck the Khozars with the remembrance of their 


own ingratitude, and, ſeparating entirely from the Georgians, 
they immediately returned home. Talaloddin, notwith-: 
ſtanding this vaſt advantage he had obtained, was fo mode- 
rate as to offer the prince of Georgia twenty-four hours to 
deliberate upon the terms he offered. During this ſhort ceſ- Valour of 
ſation, Jalaloddin encountered and killed, in ſingle combat, Jalaloddia 
ſeveral of the Georgians, and one, particularly, of moſt 
enormous ſize and ſtrength. This diſheartened the Geor- 
gians, and, when the twenty-four hours were elapſed, Ja- 
laloddin attacked and beat them. His victory proved deci- 
five; and he entered Tellis, the capital of their country. 
While he was there, he heard that Borat, his governor of 
Kerman, was guilty of ſome ſeditious practices, and Jala- 
laddin ftruck one of thoſe happy blows, which, had it not 
been attended with ſucceſs, might have been called teme- 
rity ; for he ſet out, with no more than three hundred horſe, 
for Kerman, where he got admittance, put the rebellious 
governor to death, and reduced the province to his allegi- 
ance. After this, he encountered various fortunes; but he 
ſeems to have returned to his duty in owning the khalif of 
Baghdad to be at the head of the 477/lerns ; for he deſiſted 
from the ſiege of 44blat, upon a meſſage, and ſome preſents, 


from Moſtanſer. He, however, was defeated in his war He is de - 


with the ſultan of /conium, or Rum, and by the Moguls but feated. 
he ſtill had the addreſs to recover himſelf, and, in the year 
of our Lord 1229, we find that he reſumed his operations 
againſt Akblat, which was then poſſeſſed by a prince of the 
family of Jyub. Akblat was, at that time, the capital of 

REY. | Armenia, 
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Armenia, and Jalaloddin, by battering it on that part which 
was next to the ſea, obliged it to ſurrender ; though the jp. 
habitants made fo obſtinate a defence, that, for ſome time 
they fed upon dogs. It appears that, upon the ſurrender gf 
Akhlat, Azzoddin, and Takioddin, of the houſe of Ayub, were 
taken priſoners; and Falaloddin was ſo vain of his conqueſt, 
as to expoſe them as public ſpectacles. This excited the 
reſentment of the other princes of that great family, and 
Afhraf joined with the ſultan of [con:um againft Falaloddiy, 
The Khowaraſmian army amounted to about forty thouſand 
men, and an engagement enſued, the ſucceſs of which was 
not decided till the third day, when the Khowaraſmians were 
entirely routed. It is remarkable, that, before this engage- 
ment happened, Jalaloddin ſent Takioddin, whom he had 
taken in A#hlat, and who was brother to Camel, as a preſent 
to the khalif of Damaſcus ; who releafed him from his bonds, 
and ſent him to the camp of his brother Afbraf, about the 
time that he defeated Jalaloddin. 3 
His nego- After this victory, 4/braf repoſſeſſed himſelf of Alhlat, and 
tiation a negotiation was ſet on foot between him and Falaloddin, 
with Ae. The latter, beſides Tatioddin, had in his cuſtody Majroddin, 
raf. a brother of Aſbraf; for which reaſon, Aſbraf ſent a meſſage, 
or embaſſy, to 7alaloddin, deſiring that he would uſe his pri- 
ſoners with humanity, as he would do thoſe of Falalodtin, 
<© Your maſter,” replied the Khowarazn ian, has only my 


„ ſlaves for his priſoners, and TI have his brothers.” This 


being reported to Aſbraſ, he told Falatoddin's miniſters, that 
he was not deſtitute of other brothers, and that the houſe 
of Hyub had now two thouſand deſcendants. This mutual 
haughtineſs put an end to all farther negotiation. But com- 
mon danger called upon them for a re-union; for the M:- 
guls, or Tartars, under Nowayn, having paſſed the river Am- 
mawyah, were advancing, and the ſultan ſent ambaſtaſſadors 
to the khalif of Baghdad, to Afhraf, and to the ſultan of [c- 
mum, ſetting forth the danger to which they, as well as he, 


were expoſed, if the march of the Tartars was not check'd. 


But they were infatuated enough not to take the warning, 
or ſo averſe from joining Jalaloddin, that they neglected it; 
poſes the and the Tartars penetrated, with ſixty thouſand horſe, into 
Tartars, Khoraſan and Kipyac. RE 

His cha- Jalaloddin's brain, about this time, was touched by the 
rater and Joſs of a female flave, whom he was paſſionately fond of. 
He inherited all the dominions of his grandfather T aca/?, 
and his father Mohammed, and, though a prince of vaſt cou- 
rage and enterprize, was the moſt haughty monarch in his 
time. It is reported by certain writers, that, at one time, 
twenty-ſeven ſovereign Maſlem princes beat before his pa- 
lace, upon twenty-ſeven drums, adorned with jewels, a 
ſolemn imperial march, which goes by the name of that of 
Alexander the Great. Though he was often defeated by the 


Tartars, yet he always found reſources in his own courage 
| | an 


He op- 


grandeur. 
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bad magnanimity, which ſupported him. He never allowed 
be wrearclt of the Moſlem princes, except the Kkhaliſt of 
Has ſllad, an equality with hiinſelf, nor did he deign, when 
ke wrote to them, to pay them the compliment of“ your 
& hrother, or, „ your ſervant,“ being prenxed to his 
name; but he always ſubſcribed himſelf, “ your ſervant,” 
when be wrote to the khalif of Baghdad, When his reaſon 
bezan to decline, and when he found that he was not to be 
ſupported by the other Moflem princes, he retircd to the vo- 
Jaytuous province of Diar Lekr, in Perſia, where he gave 
Hmſelf up to all manner of pleaſure and luxury, without 
endeavouring to oppoſe the Tartars, who defeated his gene- 
ji! che emir Aurkan, Upon this he endeavoured to make 
his eſcape, attended by no more than three ſervants ; but He is kill- 
being diſcovered by the richneſs of his armour, he was mur- ed. 
dered by a party of the barbarians. | . 

The deference paid by Jalaloddin to the khalif of Bagh- 
dad, appears the more extraordinary, when we reflect upon 
the enmity that ſubſiſted between their fathers; but, in fact, 
all the Moſlem princes, at this time, were unanimous in ac- Suprema- 
knowledging bis ſupremacy. Upon the death of Modhaffer- cy of the 
addin, the prince of Arbel, who had ſeized upon Mecca, the khalif of 
khalif Maſtanſer appointed one of his nobility, Abul Mali, Baghdad. 
to be his governor of that city, and he, accordingiy, took * 
polſeſſion of it, in the khalif's name. He appears to have 
lived likewiſe in great friendſhip with Camel, the ſultan of 
Erypt, who ſtill preſerved his aſcendancy over the princes of 
the houſe of Hyub. By virtue of his own authority, he de- 
poſed Maſud, the prince of Amida and Hiſu Caifa, in Meſo- 


botamia, for his vices; and gave his dominions to another 
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branch of the ſame family. Camel, in all other reſpects, con- 


tinued to behave with the utmoſt moderation and wiſdom ; 

and the protection he always afforded to the Chri/tians, has 

rendered his ſincerity, in the profeſſion of Aahametanijm, 

juſtly queſtionable ; for, beſides the condeſcenſions in their Modeta- 

favour, which we have already mentioned, he permitted tion of 

both them and the Fews to build as many churches and ſy- Camel, ſul- 

nagogues as they pleaſed, and to adorn them magnificently. tan of E- 

he likewiſe took off the odious reſtrictions of their not rid- g. 

Ing upon aſſes and mules, and made no diſtinction between 

them and his other ſubjects. In one reſpec, he exceeded all 

the indulgence that had been ſhewn them by the greateſt vl 

Meſem princes ; for we are told, that he permitted both na- - 

tions to Carry all their differences amongſt themielves before an 

magiſtrates of their own religion. The Fews, at the time Inſtance of 

We now treat of, enjoyed the ſame privilege in England, but his attach- 

tncy were obliged to purchaſe it at a very dear fate. But ment to 

Camels regard tor the Chriſtian religion went ſtill farther. Chriſtian 

Ihe monks of the valley Habib were, at this time, perſe- ity. 

cuted by an avaricious emir, who had the charge of collect- 

lug the ſultan's rents for that diviſion ; and, upon the infor- 
/ Matin 
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mation of a renegade, who accuſed him of having defraude 
the government of its tribute, he inflicted ſevere corponal 
puniſhments upon many of thoſe religious, and obliged 
them to pay him a large ſum of money; which he carried to 
the ſultan, and told him, by way of triumph, how he had 
acquired it. But Camel, far from approving of this oppreſ. 
ſion, inſtead of touching the money, reſolved to make a per. 
ſonal enquiry into the affair. He therefore, in his retury 

from Alexandria, viſited the monks of the valley of Hi; 
with all his court; and was ſo pleaſed with the hoſpitality 
he received from the poor fathers, and the proofs they paye 
him of their loyalty and attachment to his government, 
that he not only cleared them from all the accuſations they 
lay under, but made them large preſents, of all the different 
kinds of grain they made uſe of for their ſubſiſtence, He 
likewiſe f ned an inſtrument, or patent, exempting them, 
and all 8 — ſhould hereafter enter upon a monaſtic life, 
from all kind of tribute ; and gave them the liberty to leave 
all the effects they died poſſeſſed of to their monaſteries, 
Above all things, he recommended to them, and the reſt of 
the Chri/tians in his dominions, unanimity in filling up the 
patriarchal ſee, which was then vacant. But this was what 
all his power could not bring about; for thoſe ignorant 
monks, the more they were encouraged by the ſultan, were 
the more divided amongſt themſelves: nor could they he 
brought to ele& a patriarch, tho' Camel generouſly offered 

His kind- to remit them all the expences of a licence, and the other 

neſs to his fees due to him on ſuch occaſions. One Dawd, or David, 

Chri/ian upon this took occaſion to offer the ſultan a large ſum, if he 

ſubjecis. would name him for patriarch ; but he rejected it, as he did 
another ſum offered by another candidate to the ſame office, 
At laſt, finding that all his exhortations to unanimity were 
loſt upon thoſe factious monks, he ſent them a kind of man- 
date, much in the nature of an Engliſh conge de lire, giving 
them leave to elect one Yatya, an Egyptian clergyman, tobe 
their patriarch : hut, though the fathers had promiſed to 
ſubmit to the ſultan's nomination, yet they could not be 
prevailed on to be unanimous ; and, ſuch was Camel's re- 

| gw for them, or rather their religion, that he ſoon with- 
rew his nomination, and the ſee remained empty for ſome 
years. About this time died Naſeroddin, the prince of Mauſ- 
ſel, and grandſon to Salhadin ; and we are told, that the kha- 
lif of Baghdad ſent the patent of inveſtiture of his domini- 
ons to his governor, and firſt miniſter, Bedroddin Lulu, who 
was accordingly prayed. for in Mawſel; nor do we know 
that his acceſhon was diſputed by Camel or any of the princes 


of the houſe of Ayub. 
OXayſuc- The great Fenghiz Khan, whoſe hiſtory we ſhall ſoon pro- 
ceeds ceed to, was now dead, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Odi, 


Jengbix who had all his father's ambition, but without his abilities. 


Kb. He was, however, then, the moſt powerful prince in . 
world; 


OF THE WORLD. 
world; and ſo haughty, that he threatened even the khalif 


of Baghdad with an invaſion, if he did not ſubmit to acknow- 
ledge him his ſuperior ; but we know of no ſuch ſubmiſſion 


made by Moſtanſer. Alaoddin, who was then the ſultan of 


| or Iconium, a very ambitious prince, fearing leaſt the 
_—_ of Oftay ſhould diſconcert his ſchemes, he ſent him 
ambaſſadors; tendering him his ſubmiſſions, To ſee a Sehu- 
zian ſultan humble himſelf in that manner, was a ſurprize 
to all Aſa; nor was Oitay himſelf inſenſible of the honour 


that was done him. He received the ſubmiſſion with great His va 
marks of approbation; he commended the ſultan's wiſdom, pride. 


and offered, if he would come to his court, to give him a 
conſiderable poſt under him; an offer which, we are told, 
raiſed the higheſt indignation in his ambaſſadors and through 


all the Moſtem princes. Alaoiuty however, by this ſubmiſ- Fara 
ſion, was at liberty to turn his arms againſt .{h/at ; which, taken. 


together with Sarra anray, he took irom Aſpraf, as he did 
the city of Zde//a, by ſtorm. "This city, which had of late 
ſo often changed its maſters, was chiefly inhabited by Chri/- 
zians; and Alaoddin gave both them and the Moſlenis up to the 
ſwords of his ſoldiers, who butchered the inhabitants, and 
plundered the city for three days. The effects and the fur- 
niture of the Chri/tzan churches there, we are told, were 
very rich; but they were all carried away by the ſoldiers. 
The example of Edeſſa terrified the city of Harzan, which 
immediately ſurrendered to Alaoddin; and, after that, he 
made himſelf maſter of Ra#%a and Bir upon the Eußbhrates. 
Thoſe ſucceſſes of Aladdin, and the inhuman uſe he made 
of them, at lait rouſed the princes of the houſe of Hub; and 
Camel fell into his territories at the head of a powerful ar- 
my, which beſieged Edeſſa for four months, and at laſt took 
it. In revenge of Alaoddin's inhumanity, he put into chains 
all the Kumeans, his ſubjects, and ſent them flaves, on the 
backs of camels, into Egypt, Notwithſtanding this check, 
Alaoddin, who is ſo famous amongſt Chriſtian writers, under 
the name of Aladin I. not only preſerved his own dominions 
entire, but greatly enlarged them; and returned to his own 


capital with immenſe booty. But he did not long ſurvive Death of 
this expedition; for, upon his return to /conium, he made a Alacadin, 
great entertainment tor his generals and the chief nobility of ſaltan of 
his court; and, in the mid{t of all this feſtivity, ſome blood- Rum. 


veſſels breaking within him, he expired upon the ſpot, not 
without | + ſuſpicion of his death being haſtened by his 
ſon Kay Kojrou II. whom he had declared his heir. Aladdin, 


notwithſtanding. the mortifying ſubmiſſion he had made to 
Ottay, was one of the proudeſt and moſt haughty princes in 
the world ; but he is remarkable for nothing more than for 
his having bred up under him Ortogre!, the father of the great 
Othman, the founder of the preſent dinaſty of the Turki/þ 


empire at Con/?autinople. 
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Abuſes of The moderation of Camel, the ſultan of Egypt, towards 
the Chi- the Chriſtians, and the vaſt privileges he had aſſigned to the 
fians in monaſtic order, were greatly abuſed ; for large numbers of 
 Egypts Vgyptians, eſpecially the younger ſort, put on the monaſtic 
habit, to avoid paying their taxes; which producing a vaſt 
diminution in the revenue, the ſultan was obliged to 
eſtabliſh a kind of regiſter, in which every monk was to en- 
roll his name; and to ordain, that none but thoſe who regu. 
. larly entered into ſome monaſtry, ſhould be entitled to the 
priviledges of the order. Soon after this, Afraf, the ſultan 
of Damaſcus, and brother to Camel, died, with the reputa- 
tion of being a great warrior, but too much addicted to his 
pleaſures. Iſmael, his brother, commonly called A Saleh If 
- mael, immediately took poſſeſſion of his capital; but his ſuc- 
ceſſion was diſputed by A! Camel, who marched at the head | 
of a great army, and made himſelf maſter of Damaſcus : but p 
he acted, upon this occaſion, with his uſual generoſity and | 
tenderneſs for juſtice ; for he gave Iſinael, in exchange for 
what he had loſt, the principality of Balbec and Boſra; and, 
having ſuppreſſed a conſpiracy under Sharracuh, one of his 
tributary princes, he prepared to oppoſe the invaſions of the 
Tartars on the one hand, and the Sehzy#s on the other, who 
threatened his dominions ; and, at the ſame time, to make 
head againſt the European Chriſtians, with whom his truce 
Death of was now at an end. But, while he was making diſpoſiti- 
Al Camel. ons for executing theſe vaſt deſigns, he died at Damaſcus, in 
the ſeventieth year of his age, and the twentieth of his reign, 
computing from the death of his father. 
His cha- We have been the more diffuſe upon the hiſtory of this ex- 
Tater, cellent prince, becauſe due juſtice has not been done him, 
either by Chr:/#:an or Maſlem authors; but the facts we have 
related of him, from undoubted authority, prove him to 
have been an honour to fovereignty and to mankind itſelf. 
He had been early in life initiated in the arts of govern- 
ment; ſo that his vaſt experience commonly crowned his 
conduct with ſucceſs: nor do we know that even ambition 
Itſelf ever made him deviate from juſtice and moderation. 
His literary accompliſhments were ſo great, that he is re- 
preſented as one of the moſt learned men of his empire, and 
the greateſt patron of it in the world. He founded a col- 
lege, called after him Cameliya, and endowed it nobly for 
ſcholars; and, we are told, that he could, in perſon, exa- 
mine the grcateſt doctors in his kingdom, and judge of 
and fine their proficiency and merits in literature. That he poſ- 
tate. ſeſſed a fine taſte in the arts, appears from the magnificent 
tent, which was valued at one hundred thouſand crowns, 
thefroof of which reſembled the celeſtial hemiſphere, where 
the heavenly bodies of ſun, ſtars, and moon, moved in re- 
gular directions, by ſecret ſprings, ſo as to exhibit, at any 
ſeaſon, a juſt view of caleltial bodies; ſomewhat in the 
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dy ame manner as thoſe machines now known by the names 

5 of orreries, and other denominations. According to the 

bf Chriſtian writers who ſaw this pavillion, it exceeded, in taſte 

"” and magnificence, any thing then in the known world. He Succeeded 
a was ſucceeded by his ſon Adel II. who, at the time of his fa- by Aael. 
0 ther's death, was governor of Egypt; but his ſucceſſor in the 

5 overnment of Damaſcus was fowad, his couſin- german. 

" The conſtant protection which Camel had always given to 

7 the Chriſtians, was far from having any good effect upon their 

* morals. David, by the force of money, procured himſelf at 

4 laſt to be conſecrated patriarch of Alexandria; but was guilty 

” of ſo many acts of ſimony, that his clergy was upon the 

4 point of revolting from him, when he bound himſelf by an 

: oath not to be guilty of the like for the future ; which oath, 

a howeyer, we are told, he afterwards moſt ſhamefully vio- 

J lated ; but purchaſed his forgiveneſs from the new ſultan of 

d Egypt by a large ſum of money. . : 

2 After the death of Al Camel, the hiſtory of the Maſems in Revolu- 
, the old khalifat becomes a meer chaos, through the irrup- tions in 
1 tions of the Tartars and Moguls. Cawad exchanged the the khalis 
8 crown of Damaſcus for the cities of Senjar, Raka, and Ana, fat. 

i and their dependencies, with Nojmeddin, another prince of 

1 the houſe of Ayub. Adel II. being unequal to the affairs of 

2 government, Nojmoddin was invited to take that empire up- 

: on himſelf ; but he had no ſooner put his troops in motion, 

, than Damaſcus was ſeized upon, and forced to ſurrender, by 

, Iſmael the prince of Balbec, and Shairacub the prince of 

Hems. Notwithſtanding this, Nojmoddin marched towards 

: Cairo; and, proving every where victorious, the unfortunate 


Adel was put to death by his own ſubjects. Thoſe diſſen- 
l tions amongſt the princes of the houſe of Ayub, gave infinite 
: advantages to the Tartars, the Moguls, and other barbarians; 
5 and the dominions of the khalif of Baghdad were left ſo cen 
: that they made incurſions to the very gates of that city. Ihe The kha. 
i kbalif Maſtunſer, however, was not wanting to himſelf, for lif defeat; 
l he ſent his generals againſt the barbarians, who were defeated the Tar- 
with prodigious ſlaughter ; and the khalii, being apprehen- zars, 
tive of their return, ordered the walls of his capital to be 
mounted with military engines. This precaution, and his 
laying the country about the city under water, by means of 
fluices, communicating with the Tigris, probably ſaved 
Baghdad at that time; for the barbarians, ſome months after, 
returned with more numerous and greater bodies than ever, 
and defeated the troops of the khalifat ; but, not being able 
to take the city, they returned, after piundering the coun- 
5 try. | | 
Thoſe calamities from barbarians did not prevent other in- Impoſ- 
teſtine ones amongſt the Maſems. One Baba, a Turk, ap- tures of 
peared in the Leſer Aſia, and took upon him the character of Baba and 
a prophet, aſſuming to himſelf the ſame form of religious ſa- his apo- 
lutation that is paid to Mabomet: There is no Cod but file. 
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Cod, and Baba is his prophet, or apoſtle.” He had a diſei- 


ple under him, one Jſaac, who run through all the Principal 


They are 
killed. 


Cities of that country, bawling about this benediction, and 
inviting their countrymen to join him ; till; by the force of 
aſſurance and enthuſiaſm, they were joined by no fewer than 
ſix thouſand Turkoman horſe, and put to the ſword all who 
would not join him, Moſlems as well as Chriſtians. At laſt 

Gavathoddin, who was then emperor of Rum, or Romania. 
ſent ſome troops againſt him, whom they defeated, and 
ſtruck fuch a terror, that they lorded it over Samoſata, and 
plundered all the e ee of Malatiya, putting all 
who did not follow them to death. Gayathoddin was then 
obliged to hire a body of European troops, whom he ſent, 


with an army of his own troops, againſt the rebels; but 


Irruption 
of the 
Tartars. 


Hej. 640. 
D. 
1242. 
Death of 
the khalif 


Maſianſer. 


He is ſuc- 


ceeded by 


Moſta lem. 


the Moſlems were ſtruck with ſuch terror, that they were 
giving way, when the Europeans charged the rebels, and they 
were cut every one of them in pieces, excepting the two 
prophets, who were taken and put to death. 

Scarcely was this inſurrection ſuppreſſed, than Noro, 


called by ſome Novian, invaded, at the head of the Tartars, 


Gayathoddin's dominions : and, though he was ſupported 
both by the Greets and Europeans, he was at laſt obliged to 
fly to Cæſarea, and from thence to Ancyra. Upon this, Ni- 
wayn took Siwas and Cæſarea, where he put the chief inha- 
bitants to the ſword, as he did the inhabitants of Arzingan, 
and proceeded towards /7alatiya ; but all of a ſudden they 
turned towards Arzingan; and the ſultan, who died ſoon af- 
ter, was obliged to agree to pay them a yearly tribute. 

At this time died the khalif Maſtanſer, celebrated for his 
liberality, courage, and magnificence. He preſerved his in- 
dependency and ſupremacy amongſt the Maſlems, at a time 
when the ſucceſſors of all the great families that had ariſen 
from the khalifat, were obliged to bow to the Tartars and 
the AMAoguls. His liberality towards men of learning, and his 
endowments for the ſeminaries of learning, are ſaid to harc 
equalled thoſe of his greateſt predeceſſors. He reigned 
ſeventeen years, and he ordered his head to be impreſſed upon 
his coins. 


— — 


Moſtaſem, the thirty-jeventh khalif of the buuſje if 
Al Abbas. 


EFORE we enter into the particulars ' of this unfortu- 
nate khalifat, it is neceſſary to make a ſhort recapitu- 
lation of the ſtate of the Gree# empire, and of the cruſades at 
this time; without which it would be impoſlible for the 
reader clearly to comprehend the grounds of the great cata- 
ſtrophes we are now about to deſcribe, | 


Hers 
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Henry, the Latin emperor, being dead, was ſucceeded by State of 


e commute their ſervice in the Holy Land, for that at Con- againſt 

- Hﬀrantineple ; and he applied to the latter, the money that had iheGreet:. 
deen raiſed for the 1ormer. He then ſent Baldwin, with 

5 ä | proper 


10 bis brother Peter, the count of Auxerre; who, together with the Latin, 
ind the Venetians, declared war againſt the deſpot of Epire, a in Con- 
al prince of the houſe of Comnenus, by whom he was treacher- Vu 
Yan ouſly taken and put to death. He was ſucceeded by his ſe- ple. 
rhe cond ſon Robert; and Fohn Ducas, ſon-in-law to the Greek | 
ft emperor Theodorus, was crowned emperor of the Greets by 
ths the Gree# patriarch at Nice : upon which Alexius and Ange- f 
W us, brothers to the late emperor, put themſelves under the A 
nd protection of Robert, the Latin emperor of Conſtantinople 3 A 
all who defended them and the Latius, and reduced to their al- H 
es legiance moſt of the iſlands they held in the Archipelago. I 
10 Having ſtrengthened himſelf by alliances with the king of 9 
. Bulgaria, and the ſultan of Iconium, he ſubdued all the 5 
5 places held by the Latins upon the Boſphorus and the Hel- 4 
ey /;/pont ; and, after that, he overthrew and took priſoner the D 
wa deſpot of Epire, who had cauſed himſelf to be crowned em- 2 
peror. Soon after, Robert, the Latin emperor, died in his o 
1 return from Rome; and was ſucceeded by John of Brienne to 15 
10 the title of king of Feruſalem ; but the reverſion of the em- 7 
of pire was to go to Baldwin, a boy of eight years of age, bro- 4 
© ther to the late emperor Robert, who married John de Bri- 1 
TA enne's daughter, John, though now almoſt eighty- eight 0 
4 years of age, was one of the beſt and moſt active generals in 1 
. Euripe, and ſingly oppoſed and defeated the united forces of * 
ey the Greeks, the Bulgarians, and the Sehuks ; but the numbers 35 
\ WE of the barbarians ſeeming to grow from their defeats, he was 7 
at laſt obliged to ſhut himfelf up in Con/tantinople ; where „ 
they beſieged him, while he ſent his ſan- in-law, the young 1 
Baldwin, to implore ſuccours from the pope and the Chri/tian | 
powers, | | | | j 
This happened about the time when pope Gregory had, A new 3 
with great teryour, renewed the ſpirit of cruſading in Eu- cruſade I, 
r9þe, and had engaged the king of Navarre, the dukes of preached 30 
Burgundy, and Brittany, and many of the greateſt princes in up. 14 
Europe, to take upon them the croſs, and to march, at the bt 
ead of armies, to the Holy Land, the moment the truce = 
ſhould be expired. But the diſtreſſed condition of the Latins 55 
in Conſtantinople, called, more immediately, upon the at- „ 
tention of his holineſs. The Greek emperor, and the princes 70 
of the houſe of Comnenus, denied the authority of the Latin nm 
church, and retained their own patriarch ; ſo that, if they 'K % 
ſhould recover Con/tantinople, Gregory was in danger of loſing i 
the f. ireſt jewel in the pontifical tiara, He, therefore, in- „5 
ſtantly, bethought himſelf of employing, for the relief of 1 
Con/tantinople, the troops that had been raiſed for the re- $M 
covery of the Holy Land. He preached up a kind of a new The pope id 
cruſade for that purpoſe, by giving the cruſaders leave to applies it 6 1 
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proper credentials, to France, and gave him letters to the 
ſeveral princes engaged in the cruſade, earneſtly exhorting 
them to go to Conſtantinople. Many were inclined to this 
ſervice, as being attended with leſs difficulty and danger 
than that in the Holy Land; and the duke of Brittany actu- 
ally engaged to follow Baldwin with twelve thouſand men, 
But the king of Navarre, the duke of Burgundy, and the 
other great princes of -the cruſade, reproached the pope for 
his levity, and, in plain terms, refuſed to alter their def. 
tination ; and even the duke of Brittany, at laſt, became of 
their party. The pope, on the other hand, remonſtrated, 
that the relief of Conſtantinople ought to be their firſt object; 
ſince conſtant experience had ſhewn, that no cruſade could 
be ſucceſsful, if that city was left in the hands of the ſchiſ- 
The matical Greeks; but the terrible differences that, ſoon after, 
Chriftiay broke out between him and the emperor Frederic, obliged 
rinces Him to preach up a third cruſade, for his own deliverance. 
diſſatiefied The Venetians, however, joined with Balditin, and fitted 
out a fleet, which relieved Conftantinople from the Greets 
and Bulgarians; but the emperor John de Brienne dying, the 
_ Grzeets recovered that capital from his ſucceſſor, Baldvin, 
whom they expelled'; and it continued in the family of the 
Paleolegues, till, as ſhall be deſcribed in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, it was taken from them by the Turks, © 
Nojmod.- Nojmodain continued to be the ſultan of Egypt, and hav- 
din, the Ing loſt Damaſcus, as above related, he undertook an expe- 
ſultan of dition to Feruſalem, where he complained that the Chriſtians, 
Eeype, in violation of the truce, were raiſing fortifications. Ac. 
marches Cording to the Maſlem authors, he and Naſer, the prince of 
to Feruſa- l Karac, whom he had taken priſoner, arrived at Feruja- 
lem, lem, and there entered into an alliance together, by which 
© Nojmoddin ceded 'to the prince all his right in Damaſcus. 
his induced Iſnael, who was then in polfefion of Damaſ- 
cus, to deliver up to the emperor Frederic's lieutenants, in 
The cru- Palęſtine, two ſtrong places, Shafed, and  Shakif. It was 
ſaders ar- about this time, that the king of Navarre, having embarked 
rive at 4- at' Marſeilles and other ports of the Mediterranean, arrived 
con. ſafely at Acon, with his diviſion of the Chri/tran army; while 
the other diviſions, for the want of ſhipping, were obliged 
to march by land, where they miſerably periſhed, as uſual, 
with fatigue and hunger, or the ambuſhes of barbarians and 
infidels. The king of Navarre was choſen the general of 
the enterprize ; but he found he had little power. The di- 
viſions of Italy and Germany had reached Pale/iine. The 
Diviſions Templars and Heſpitalors, who were the flower of the Chri/1a 
amongſt army, ſtood for the pope, and Frederic's lieutenants for the 
the BZ. Emperor; and the new cruſaders, in like manner, taking 
one part or the other, the Chri/#as loſt the beſt opportunit 
they could have had for making their own terms, amid 
the terrible diviſions that then reigned in the family of Hub. 
The emperor's lieutenants, pretending that the ſole power 
| oi 
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of negotiating belonged to them, in his right, prolonged 
the truce, upon the ſame, and even better, terms, for them, 
than what the laſt contained, and the priſoners, on both 


ſides, were releaſed. After this, the Imperialiſis refuſed to 


act againſt the infidels ; and the Templars, who were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of _— and Shakif,, took part with {/mael; while 
the king of Navarre, and the Hoſp:allers, inclined to join 


with Nojmoddin. 
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But the other princes of the cruſade thought themſelves Impru- 
at freedom to act independently. The duke of Brittany dence of 
broke into the principality of Damaſcus at the head of his the crue 


diviſion; and, having there taken and plundered ſome ſaders. 


places of no great ſtrength or importance, he returned in 
triumph to A/calon, where the main body of the army lay, 
and which they had reſolved to refortify. His example in- 
ſpired other princes to emulate the reputation he had fo 
eaſily acquired. The duke of Burgundy, the earl of Bar, 
and the conſtable of Auſauri di Montfort, agreed to join their 
forces together, and to attempt to ſurprize Gaza, one of the 
ftrongeſt barriers of Egypt, upon the fide of Palz/tine. They, 
therefore, detached themſelves and their troops from the 
main body of the army, and marched a whole night, and 
all next day, in hopes of ſurprizing the city early next 
morning. Nejmoddin appears to have foreſeen this attempt, 
for he not only threw a ſtrong garriſon into the place, and 
provided it with every thing for a vigorous defence, but 
took poſt near it with the main body of his army ; while a 
conſiderable detachment of the garriſon took poſſeſſion of 
the ſtrongeſt poſts which the Chri/tzans muſt paſs before 


they could reach the city. By day-break, therefore, in- Who are 
ſtead of ſurprizing the city, they were themſelves con- defeated. 


founded, to ſee ſuch diſpoſttions made to receive them; and 
the more, as they found themſelves entangled in plains full 
of heavy, deep ſands : where the light armed Arabs ſur- 
rounded them on all quarters, and deitroyed them at plea- 


ſure. All the courage of the Chri/:ans did not avail them 


on this occaſion : It was with difficulty that the duke of 
Burgundy eſcaped to Aſcalon. The ear] of Bar, with the 
braveſt of the French generals, were killed on the ſpot, as 
were almoſt the whole army, that were not made priſoners, 
which was the fate of the conſtable. of Anjauri, and ſeventy 
of the chief noblemen of #rance; all of them being ſent to 
Cairo in chains. When this attempt is rightly underſtood, 
it will, perhaps, appear as unjuſt, as it was raſh, as Nodj- 
moddin, whole good faith is not impeached by the Chri/t:an 
writers, truſted to the truce, without conceiving that any 
of the Chri/tians were at liberty to break it, excepting the 
Templars, who were avowedly in the intereſt of his enemies. 
Soon after this, the king of Navarre, and the duke of Brit- 
tany, returned to Europe, but they were replaced by the 
Engliſh earl of Cornua!, * very ſoon after, landed at 
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Arrival of Acon, with an immenſe treaſure, which he publicly declared 
the earl of he was reſolved to ſpend in the ſervice of the cruſade; and 
Cornzwwal he immediately began a very ſtrong tower, which was added 
in Paleſ. to the fortifications of Aſcalon. 
rene. Nodjmodidin and the infidels trembled at the name of this 
prince, which was the ſame with that of the Eugliſb mo- 
narch, whom many of them {till remembered, fo much to 
their coſt ; and Nojmoddin, in order to preſerve the continu. 
ance of the truce, oftered to ratify it, with additional ad- 
vantages to the Europeans, by granting them a church in 
Cairo, by making a farther ceſſion of territory to them upon 
the ſea coaſt, and by ſetting at liberty all the priſoners he 
had taken at the battle of Gaza. Richard having conſulted the 
duke of Burgundy, and the other chiefs of the cruſade, found 
he could do no better, than to accept of thoſe conditions, 
His return which were inviolably performed by Wejmoddin; and then 
to Europe. Richard, with his cruſaders, after ordering the burial of 
thoſe who had been flain at the battle of Gaza, returned, az 
other princes had done, to Europe. 


Irruption The Chriſtian, as well as the Maſlem authors, loudly ex- 


of the Kho- Claim againſt the perfidy of the CHriſtians who were left in 
avarazmi. the Holy Land, and who moſt ſhamefully broke the peace. 
ans into Iſmael, the late prince of Damaſcus, had pretenſions upon 
Pal:ftine. the throne of Egypt, and offered to the Chriſtians, if they 
| would unite with him againſt Nejmoddin, he would give 
them up all Paleſtine, from Jordan to the fea. As Nojmad- 

din's throne in Egypt was far from being firmly ſettled, this 
confederacy, however ſhameful, might have been fatal to 

him, the Templars and Heſpitaiers being, at this time, in- 
comparably the beſt troops in the known world. But the 

Tartars and Moguls, having entirely ſubdued the Khoawaraz- 

mian empire, that people, who were the deſcendants of the 

antient Parthians, paſſed the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 

applied for ſettlements to the ſultan of yt, to whoni they 

offered to be ſubject. Noajmoddin was no ſtrunger to the in- 

ſolence and brutality of thoſe barbariaus; but the faithleſs 

conduct of the Mriſtians rendered their aſſiſtance neceſſary 

to his affairs. He told their leaders, that it was luckily in 

his power, at preſent, to give them up the whole country 

of Pale/!ine, which they might eaſily conquer, as its capital, 

and its chief cities, were without any fortifications. "I hoſe 

words no ſooner paſſed his lips, than the barbarians broke, 

like a tempeit, into Pale/tine, and immediately directing 

their march to 7ern/alem, they in an inſtant cut to pieces 

{tx thouſand Chri/f:aus, who had thrown up ſome entrench- 

They de- ments before the city, and then, forcing their way into it, 
ſttuy Je- they filled it with blood and rapine: no age or condition 
rale. was ſpared, the moſt ſacred places were plundered, burnt, 
K and deſtroyed; and, according to the Maſlem authors, the 
few ſurviving Chri//zans were forced into the church of the 
Reſuricelian, und all of them there burnt to aſhes. 3 

| that 


r 
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tat, they ſpread themſelves all over the open country, 
which they filled with the ſame dreadful exceſſes, and were 
oointing their march towards Gaza, when they were order- 
4 by Najmoddin, not to advance farther in their way to 


Enpr. . | ; ; 

This invaſion, like a common calamity, united all par- 
ties amongſt the Chriſtians, _ they were then very © 
high; for the patriarch of Jeruſalem, notwithſtanding the Diviſions ' 
apparent unanimity amongſt themſelves, had refuſed to take amongſt 
1 an excommunication which he had lain de Brienne, the the Chriſt= 
beſt general in the Holy Land, under; but it was taken off ant. 
by the biſhop of Rama, to the great quietting of de Brienne's 
conſcience. Notwithſtanding the new floods of enemies 
they had to deal with, the confede rates reſolve to purſue 
the ſcheme of conquering 77 Al Manſur, the prince of 
Hems, or Emeſſa, one of {ſmae!'s confederates, took upon 
him the command of the Maſlems who were to act in con- 
junction with the Chri/tians; and Iſinael charged himſelf with 
the defence of Damaſcus, during the expedition. A Man- 
ſur, accordingly, marched with his trocps to Ptolemais, 


where the whole army rendezvouſed. The knights Hofþi- 


talers, with the counts de Brienne and Faffa at their head, 
formed the left wing; the centre was compoſed of the 
Knights Templars, and ſome of the Teutonick order, with 
other great Chri/tian lords of Pale/iine, headed by- the pa- 
triarch, and the prince of Tyre. The right wing, which 
conſiſted of Moſlems, was commanded by Al Manſur, the 
prince of Emeſſa; and' in this order they proceeded towards 
(Gaza, near which city they found Nojmoddin's army, con- 
aiting of Egyptians and Kowarazmians, drawn up. 
The charge was led up by AI Manjur, at the head of the Who are 
confederated Moſlems, who were more numerous than all the defeated 


army beſides. But his men, undoubtedly, diſguſted at by the E- 


ſcrving in the ſame army with Chriſtians, abandoned him, gyptians 

all but two thouſand, at the head of whom he did great ex- and Ko- 

ccution 3 but was, at laſt, obliged to fly towards Damaſcus. wwarazmi- 

This misfortune did not diſcourage the Chri/tians : they ans. 

kept their ground from morning till night, againſt the im- 

menſe ſuperiority of their enemies, of whom they killed 

prodigious numbers ; and, had it not been for the valour of 

de Brienne, who diſengaged him, the prince of Eme//a muſt 

have been among the number of the ſlain. At laſt, the 

Chrijtians, without being defeated, were overpowered. . 

The labours of the field, againſt ſuch encreaſing odds of 

barbarians, were too exceſſive for human nature, however 

firm, to ſupport; every man's body covered the ſpot where 

he fought. Of the Templars, not more than thirty-three 

knights ſurvived; of the Haſpitalers, twenty-ſix, and, of 

the Teutonics, only three ; ſuch conſtancy had thoſe brave 

men, in a bad cauſe. The great maſters of the Temple, and 

Teutonic order, were killed. The maſtsr of the Hoſpitalers 
| b Was 
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was taken priſoner, as was de Brienne, and only a fey {; 
diers eſcaped to Aſcalon, and from thence to Acon, unde. 
the prince of Tyre; while all their baggage, tents, an; 
— treaſure, fell into the hands of the barbarians. 
De Bri- This complete victory being gained by Nojmodd;y 
: . . J 7 the 
zune Put general of the Khowarazmians underſtanding the high quz. 
to death. ſity of de Brienne, carried him, bound with cords to a crof; 
and, ſhowing him to the garriſon of Faffa, threatened, i 
they did not ſurrender the place, to put him to immediate 
death. But Brienne, as loud as he could raiſe his voice 
commanded them to hold out, and to leave him to the mercy 
of the infidel dogs; which they accordingly did, and the 
Khowarazmian ſent him in chains to Cairo. T'he people 
there had been highly exaſperated at the breach of the peace, 
and, looking upon Brienne as their greateſt enemy, the ſu}. 
tan durſt not refuſe, upon their demanding it, to give him 
up to their fury, who put him to death with exquiſite tor- 
tures. net 
Nejmoddin could not behold the effects of his late victory, 
Without remembering, at the ſame time, that he owed it to 
the Khowarazmians, who, through their ſucceſſes, had 
become uſeful, but dangerous, allies. He reflected, like. 
wiſe, that Damaſcus, and the greateſt part of Syria, was in 
the hands of his MHaſlem enemies; but he was ſoon relieved 
from his greateſt difficulties. When A. —_— returned, ſo 
thinly accompanied, to Damaſcus, Iſmael thought that the 
deſertion of his troops had been owing to his underhand 
dealing, or miſmanagement, and, therefore, did not receive 
him with his uſual complaiſance and cordiality. Al Man- 
Sur was nettled at this, and had, at firſt, ſome thoughts of 
flying to Hems: but he was perſuaded to remain at Damſ- 
cus, and there he entered into a ſecret treaty with Neem 
din; who was then making diſpoſitions for beſieging Da- 
** under his chief general Mainoddin. 
Damaſcus his Mainoddin is noted, not only for being an able ge- 
beſieged, neral, but an excellent governor; and having with him a 
great army, he preſſed the city with much vigour, and fe- 
duced it to great ftreights. It appears from the /flem 
writers, that A Manſur would have betrayed the city to the 
 Khowarazmians, but that he was afraid of being treated, by 
the enraged Egyptians, in the ſame manner as de Brienne had 
and taken, been. A treaty, however, of capitulation, was ſet on foot, 
by No- and Iſmael agreed to put one of the gates of the city into 
moddin's Mainoddin's poſſeſſion, provided he was reinſtated in his 
general; principality of Balbec, and all he poſſeſſed before he ſeized 
upon Damaſcus; and that the garriſon and people thete 
| ſhould have liberty to retire, if they pleaſed, with ail tne 
money and effects. In like manner, A Manſur was rettored 
to all his former territories; but, next year, he was allal- 
ſinated at Damaſcus, where he arrived in his journey to 


Egypt, in order to put himſelf under the protection of Ni- 
moddiu. 
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din. But Nejmoddin had not the ſame favourable ſenti- h 
for 1/mael, the prince of Balbec. Though he was far 


un ts 
I = deſiring Mainoddin, his general, to violate the capitu- 
lation he had concluded with him, yet, by an evaſion, he 
„ the would have been glad if /mael had been intercepted in his 
qua. journey to Balbec; and he even reproached ſome of his 
Toſs, overnors, by letters, for not doing it; telling them, they 
d, if were not bound by oath for his ſatety, though Mainoddin 79 
diate was. „ 8 | os — 3 
oice, Mai noddin being made governor of Damaſcus, applied v-hoſettles 1 
ercy himſeif, next, to ſettling the Ahowarazmans, to whom he the Khe- | : 
the zffigned regular habitations, upon the ſea-coalts of Pale/iine Warazme 4 
Ople and Syria; but we are told, that he ſent {/mael's two chief aun. 5 
ace, ters aa chains, to Cairo, where they were treated with by 
ſul. great rigour. Some authors ſay, that, after this, the Ho- 7 
him warazman and Iigyptian army marched againſt Balbec, which £3 
tor- they took, and ſent {/mael's children into captivity; but 3 
thole facts are doubted of by others. We now return to 1 
ry our principal object, the hiſtory of the khalifat, 3 


t to Notwithſtanding the great liberality of the late khalif, he Riches 
left vaſt [treaſures to his ſon Maſiaſem, who reſembled him and high 


* „ 


had 
ke. in none of his qualifications; he being thoughtleſs, puſilla- rank of 5 
in nimous, and voluptuous. The reſpect, however, which the kbalif I 
ved the great lords entertained for his father and family, pro- of Bagh- p 
fo cured him a quiet acceſſion to the Khalifat; and none of the dad; A 
the Miflem princes pretended to diſpute his ſupremacy : ſo far _ M 
nd from that, he was looked upon with as much veneration as 5 
Ive the greateſt of his predeceſſors had been, and his capital «M 
2 was conſidered as being ſo ſacred, that, while the flames 5 
of of war were raging around, the neighbouring princes made A 
. it the repoſitory of their treaſure, je wels, and moſt valuable 4 


effects. It was, however, ſoon foreſeen, that the Maguls 
and Tartars, many of whom were Chriſtians, but moſt of 


them Idolaters, would not pay the fame deference to the 
e- head of the Moſlem faith. Some of Moſtaſem's friends, in his puſil- 
a talking to him upon that ſubject, told him, that, as the em- lanimity. 


peror of the Maoguls claimed the ſuperiority of all Ma, and 
tribute from all its princes, there was a neceſſity, for his 
either ſubmitting to this claim, or for fighting the Maguls 
in the field. They never will envy me Baghdad, replied the 
mean ſpirited prince; they have too great a regard for my 
character to moleſt me there; let them leave me that, and 
take all the world beſides.” Soon after his acceſſion to the 
khalifat, his father's minifter Naſeroddin, a man of great 
capacity and virtue, dying, he filied his place with one 
Miydoddin, who was accuſed of having betrayed and ruined 
him. When the ſucceſſors of 'Zenghiz Khan called to- 
gether the kuriltai, which was a kind of a parliament, 
formed of all the princes dependent upon the Mogul em- 
pire, or their repreſentatives, the khalif of Baghdad, amongſt 


others, was obliged to ſend an ambaſſador to that — 
rom 


to ta 2 © 
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From this the extinction of the khalifat may properly be 
dated; for, however low and weak the former khalifs were 
yet they ſtill preſerved the forms of their ſuperiority, and 
the marks of dignity; which imprinted an awe and ye. 
neration upon the minds of their ſubjects. The ſultan ang 
moguls were no ſtrangers to the high pretenſions of the Kha. 


The Mo/- lifat, and reſolved to pull them down ; for that Purpoſe, 
lems ſub- he treated the miniſter ſent to the kuriltai with particular 
mit to the haughtineſs and contempt, and talked to him in a menacing 


Tartars. 


A new 
crufade 
undet St. 
Lewis, 
king of 


France. 


which always grew with the 


ſtrain, adviſing him how to behave; a language, till that 
that time, that had been unknown to a khalif of Baghdad. 
But, in fact, the ſucceſſor of the great Jenghiæx Khan, whoſe 
name was Cayuc, was, in his heart, a Chriſtian. He gave 
ſeveral ſovereignties to princes who were Chriſtians by pro- 
feſſion, and diſpoſed of the greateſt dignities in the eaſt, ay 
being lord paramount of all Aſia. 
By this time, the deſolation of Feru/alem, by the Khnua- 
ragmians, had revived, in 22 the ſpirit of cruſading, 
ificulty of the enterprize, 
The zealous pope Innocent, however, made the recovery of 
the Holy Land only a ſecond conſideration to that of his hum- 
bling the emperor Frederic; by which all expeditions to Je- 
ruſalem were greatly retarded. But Lewis IX. king of 
France, commonly called St. Lewzs, in a fit of ſickneſs was 
ſtruck with the paſſion of leading an army againſt the inf- 
dels, and took upon himſelf the croſs. The ſtate of his af- 
fairs not permitting him to go immediately upon the expe- 
dition, he ſent, before-hand, very large ſupplies, both of 
men, money, and proviſions, to the Chriſtians in Paleſime, 
But calling a general aſſembly of all his eſtates, the ex- 
ample of his zeal inſpired not only all the great lords, but the 
ladies and princefles of his court, his own queen ſetting 
them the example, with a paſſion for the croſs. Lewis was 
a prince who, notwithitanding the great portian of the ri- 
diculous zeal of the times which he poſſeſſed, had great ta- 


lents for government. He had ſtudied the hiſtories of for- 


mer cruſades, and knew the means by which they had been 


rendered unſucceſsful. His firſt care was to eſtabliſh ſuch a 


tranquility in his own dominions, as not to be obliged, as 
was the caſe with almoſt all former princes who had taken 
upon them the croſs, to abandon the expedition on account 


of his domeſtic concerns. He then raiſed an army, not of 


rabble, but of ſoldiers, about forty thouſand, all of them 
new armed, well diſciplined, and ſubject to his own com- 
mand. This army, which, had it been weli conducted, was 
jufficient to have conquered all Aſia, St. Lewis ſhipped on 
board ſuch a number of tranſports as carried them, about 
the 20th of September, to Cyprus, where the chief - nobility 
of the iſland had taken upon themſelves the croſs, with an 
intention to accompany him to the Holy Land. It is admit- 
red, by the ableſt of that prince's apologiſts, that he here 
0 committed 
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committed an irreparable fault, in being over perſuaded to 


continue in that iſland during the winter; by which he. 


Joſt, n 
this, the. 
opportuni | 
of Aleppo, and the other princes with whom he was at va- 


riance, and to ſtand upon his guard. For Nj moddin was 
then at war with Naſer, the prince of Aleppo, who had 
made himſelf maſter of Hems, which city Nojmoddin was 
deſieging when he received the news that the new cruſade 
had taken place. Had Leu.is, therefore, inſtead of ſpend- 
ing his proviſions, and effeminating his troops, by his 
abode in Cyprus, failed directly for Egypt, he muſt, in all 
probability, have made a conqueſt of that country, before 
deimoddin could have diſengaged himſelf from his other 
ars. : | 
"While Lewis lay in Cyprus he received a pompous embaſſy He re- 


anity, and, if we are to believe Chri/tzan writers, of his embaſſy 


having himſelf been baptized ; and aſſuring him, that he from the 


would create a diverſion in favour of the cruſade, by ſending Tartars. 
an army againſt the khalif of Baghdad, to prevent his troops 
from joining with thoſe of Najmoddin. Lewts received this 
embaily, which was introduced by ſeveral religious perſons, 
with vaſt ſtate; and ſent the ambaſſadors back with many 
preſents, equally curious and magnificent. The next care 
of Lewis, was, to compoſe all differences amongſt the 
princes of Armenia, and the Chri/t:ans of the eaſt, and to 
cauſe a great number of flat- bottomed boats to be built, for 
the more commodious diſembarking his troops. Najmodain, 
upon hearing of thoſe preparations, raiſed the fiege of Hems, 
and, being joined by all the princes of the houſe of Ayub, 
and the other Maoſlems, both in Syr:4 and Egypt, moved to- 
wards Damiata ; having received intelligence, that the firſt 
attack of the French would be upon that city. Lemis was 
but four days upon his voyage, when he appeared before 
Damiata; where, according to the Chri/tan hiſtorians, he 
found a moſt prodigious army of infidels lining all the banks 
of the river. But nothing could withſtand the zeal of 


Lewis, who was naturally brave. He ordered two attacks 


to be formed, one with the great ſhips, and the other with 
the flat-bottomed boats, on board of which his land forces 
were put, and were commanded by himſelf. That he might 


not be ſecond to Richard of England, or any other prince, in 
zeal, he led the attack in perſon, and threw himſelf into He takes 
the water up to the neck. He was well ſeconded by the pamare. 


French, who were then a free, and, therefore, a brave 
people; and both attacks were equally ſucceſsful, the infi- 
dels being every where difpoſted ; and ſuch was their con- 


ſternation at the boldneſs of the Chri/tians, that Lewis made 
himſelf 
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ot only time, but, many of his beſt troops. Beſides His perni- 
he delay his abode in Cyprus made, gave Nejmodilin an cious ſtay 
ty of compromiſing his differences with the prince in Cyprus. 


from Cayuc Kan, informing him of his attachment to CH- ceives an 
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himſelf maſter of Damiata without reſiſtance ; the gartiſyy 
flying precipitately to Cairo. | 

The Moslem authors, however, are not quite ſo circum. 

ſtantial in their accounts of this renowned exploit 5 but the 
preference of credit is certainly due to the Chri/tians, as fe. 

veral hiſtorians, of great candour and capacity, attended 

Lewis; neither is there any direct contradiction between the 

Death of two accounts. The Moſlems ſay, that, when Nojmadijy 
Nejmeddin raiſed the ſiege of Hems, and was advanced as far as J 
anſurah, a gangrene in his thigh obliged his phyſicians ta 

cut off the limb; which occaſioned his death. He lived 
however, long enough to hear of the ſhameful behaviour of 

his troops at Damiata, and he ordered fifty of his principal 

officers to be hanged, with all their military accoutrements ; 

and great numbers of the common men to be fixed to gib- 

bets, where they expired. Upon the whole, therefore, it 

ſeems probable, that Nojmoddin was not perſonally preſent 

in the action before Damiata, but that a very great arm 

oppoſed the landing of the Chri/tians, and was defeated. 
Nojmeddin died ſoon after the amputation of his thigh ; but 
European authors have not done juſtice to his character. He 

behaved with great candour, moderation, and even affec- 

tion, towards his Chri/tzan ſubjects ; till the conduct of the 
Eurogean, and Chriſtian princes themſelves, forced him, for 

the preſervation of his own dominions, to give them ſome 

checks, though we know of no cruelties he inflicted upon 

them. The Maſiem hiſtorians give him no extraordinary 
character for his abilities in government, becauſe, perhaps, 

he was void of that ferocious zeal which they required in a 
ſovereign of their religion ; but they allow him to have 

been mild and polite, and, withal, ſo majeſtic in his de- 
meanour, as to awe into ſilence all who appeared before 

Error of him. Perhaps the greateſt objection that lies againſt Noj- 
his go- mModdin's government, was, his employing a militia of 
vernment. Turkiſh mamluks, or ſlaves. But the natural inconſtancy of 


the Peer who retained ſtill great affection for the fa- 
mily of t 


he Fatemite khalifs, might render this meaſure ne- 
ceſſary to Nojmoddn. 

Hiſtory of He was ſucceeded by his only ſon 1Z:adhdhem, who had 
his ſucceſ- a quiet acceſſion to the government, by the prudent ma- 
ſion. nagement of Shajr al Dor, or the tree of pearls; a lady, 
ſo denominated from her incomparable perfections, both 

of mind and body. She was the beloved wife, or miſtreſs, 

of Nojmoddin, to whom ſhe had bore ſome children, though 

it does not appear that ſhe was mother to Moadbdbem. Upon 
Nojmoddin's death at Al Manſurah, this lady concealed it fo 

well, that, pretending he was only ill, ſhe and Azzodarn, 

the Turkiſh general, aſſembled all the chief noblemen of the 

empire; and, pretending to be warranted by the ſultan's 
authority, obliged them ro ſwear allegiance to Maadhdbem. 

Soon after, that prince arrived at AI Hanſurab, where 0 

too 


2 


1 


2 
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ok upon him the ſovereignty; but beſtowed upon Shajr 
„ Dor the civil adminiſtration of his government, till he 
himſelf could make the proper diſpoſitions for driving the 


* hrilians out of his empire. ; 
r fo. It is natural to think that thoſe great events in Egypt, all Miſcon- ? 
ded which fell out about the time the Chriſtians landed there, duct of St. 
the WY focilitat<d thoſe ſucceſſes, which the French authors had ſo Leavis, 
72 greatly magnified; for the emirs, and the principal noble- 
nen of Egypt, both Turks and natives, hurried to court to : 
ta take care of their reſpective intereſts, and left Leꝛuis at li- 4 
el herty to act almoſt as he pleaſed. He ſpent moſt part of the f 
- of ſummer in ridiculous religious proceſſions, and in reconſe- 7 
pal crating the churches of Damiata that had been converted EF. 
ts; into moſques. He likewiſe added new fortifications to that 3 
b. (city, and employed great part of the time in guarding againſt 7 
it the annual inundation of the Mile; for fear of the ſame miſ- 5 
nt fortune happening to him as had befallen king John de Bri- 3 
6 me. But, however the French hiſtorians may magnify the Y 
{ piety, the courage, and the perſonal abilities of their royal 34 
* aint, it appears, even by their own accounts, that he acted, 15 
le on this occaſion, weakly and fantaſtically. Inſtead of tak- f 
y ing advantage of the great ſpirit which his ſucceſs at Damiata * 
e had given to his troops, and marching to Cairo, which he f 
4 might eaſily have made himſelf maſter of during the confu- = 
6 fon it introduced there, through No;moddin's death, he ſuf- l 
1 fered his ſoldiers to grow effeminate and intractable in that 
7 delicious country, beſides loſing vaſt numbers of them by 
f diſeaſes, His pretext for delay was, that he might wait for 
| new reinforcements; and, indeed, the fame of his ſucceſs 1 
brought vaſt numbers of recruits ; but they were ſoon con- ; 
taminated by the diſſolute manners of the army. At the 5 
head of thoſe recruits was the count de Poitiers; and, had J 
Lewis, even then, marched againſt Cairo, he would, in all i 
probability, have conquered Eoype. But a council of war who 1 
being held, the opinions in it were divided; the duke of marches l 
Brittany was for making ſure of Alexandria, by which they againſt 3 


would have held a noble and commodious ſea-port; but the Cairo. 
count 4% Artois was for marching directly to Cairo; and this 
opinion was adopted, though the ſeaſon was then advanced 
to the end of November. | 9 
Moadhdhem's army was then encamped at A! Manſurah, His | 
which is ſaid to lye in what was formerly called the Land of ſtrength. Mn 
Gohen, and was directly in the road to the Chriſtian army at | 
Care + that of the latter was ſixty thouſand ſtrong, of which 
twenty thouſand were horſe ; and, having come to the ſhore 
Oppoſite to that where Meoadhdhem's army was encamped, 
they perceived they could proceed no farther. Without en- 
deavouring to find out a ford, which they very poſſibly might 
have done above the enemy's encampment, they fell to the 
mad conſtructions of mighty towers and bulwarks, which 


they manned with lings and croſs-bows, in order to drive 
| | the 
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| He takes 
Al Mau- 
Surah. 


the enemy from the banks, and ſo to have the paſſage fv 


trans were fully maſters of fire engineering, and, by the hejp 


and, that the great execution done againſt the Chri/lian, 
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upon a bridge of boats to the reit of the army: but the gh. 


of long tubes, ſomewhat in the nature of cannons, they gif. 
charged ſuch torrents of combuſtibles as ſoon deftroyed thoſe 
unwieldy machines. Fortune, however, put the Chriſtian in 
the way to have ſurmounted this difficulty; an Arab deſerter 
offered to diſcover a ford fora ſum of money, which was paid 
him. The ford, though very difficult, was found practicable; 
and the Knights e wat with about two thouſand Frey} 
under the count de Artois, paſſed it, and beat off the infidels 
who lined the oppoſite ſhore. Lewts was to have ſupported 
thoſe who paſſed firſt, but they were ſo animated by ſuc. 
ceſs, that they followed their purſuit to the very gates of 4] 
Manſurah, which they entered, and put a vaſt number of 
the inßdels to the ſword ; but the infidels ſoon perceiving 
what a handful of the Chriſtians had entered the town, bar- 
ricaded that end of it by which they entered it, and which 
the incautious 1 had left unguarded ; and thus the 
latter were attacked, at the ſame time, both in front and 
rear; by which moſt of thoſe who had entered the town were 
cut off. Leꝛois, however, by this time, had paſſed theriver, 
and was engaged with a great body of the Saracens, who hat 
endeavoured to cut off his retreat. He owed his lite to his 
perſonal valour ; he killed fix reſolute Saracens, who had at- 
tacked him, and, at laſt, diſengaged the remains of hi 
troops who were ſhut up in the town, and made themſelve; 
maſters of their artillery. The Maſlem authors tel] us, that 
the two thouſand Franis who firſt paſſed the river, did valt 
execution, and entered Al Manſurab; but that the {treet 
and the gates of the place were ſo narrow, that their troops 
within the town could not form, nor their horles enter it; 


was by the ſtones and brickbats diſcharged from windows and 


the tops of houſes. The advantage, however, gained by 
Lewis, enabled the rear of the army, under the duke oi 


Burgundy, to paſs the river without loſs ; and they began to 
fortify themſelves regularly in one encampment. The 
French, in this engagement, exerted that ardour in attacking 
which has always diſtinguiſhed their nation; for, when they 
entered Al Muſurah, Fakroddin, the Egyptian general, an old 
experienced officer, ſo little apprehended any thing of that 
kind, that he was killed in his bath as he was dying his beard, 
which ſtill continues to be a cuſtom amongſt the Arobs, 
The brave count de Artois fell within A Manſurab, as did 
ſome hundreds of the moſt valiant Knights Templars; and the 
Foyptian general who ſucceeded Fatroddin, {tripped the body 
of the count de Artois of his armour ; which being very i, 
was ſhewn about upon the point cf a lance, as having be— 
Furl to the king of France, who, as they affirmed, wis 
illed. 
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 Atter the battle of Al Manſurab, both armies thought but pro- 
themſelves ſure of ſucceſs : the Chriſtians, on account of ceeding 
what they had already performed; and the infidels, becauſe too far, 
they ſaw the French giddy, hecdleſs, and ſecure. Lewis had 
intelligence that the Maſlem general, whoſe name is not 

come to our hands, intended to attack him, He had loſt 

moſt of his horſes; the numbers of his army were far inferior 

to thoſe of the infidels, and his ſoldiers under very bad diſci- 

pline: Lewis, however, made the beſt diſpoſitions his ſitua- 

tion would admit of, but all were ineffectual. The few re- 

taining Templars were cut in pieces, and the whole army 

was but juſt ſaved from, deſtruction by the perſonal valour of 

the king and a few. of his noblemen. To compleat their his army 
misfortune, they were now ſo far advanced up the country, is ruined, 
that the ſultan Moadhabem cut off their retreat to Damiata, | 
and became maſters of the navigation of the Nie; by which 

the Chri/tians loſt all their ſupplies of proviſions. iſeaſes 

then multiplied in their camp, and a treaty, very diſhonour- 

able for the French, was ſet on foot; for by this time the ar- 
my of the infidels was ten times more numerous than that of 

the Chriſtians, who, having paſſed the A/hmun, a branch of 
the Nile between Al Manſurab and Damiata, found their 
ſituation deſperate, The legate; however, and all the chief 
ecclehaſtics, threw themſelves on board a large veſſel, which 


broke through the ehemy's ſhipping and carried them ſafe to 
Damiata. | per was too generous to follow their example, 

in abandoning ſo many brave men to their enemies; but he 

was infatuated enough to be amuſed, from time to time, 

with propoſitions made him by the infidels, till the peſtilen- 

tial ſeaſon, was fo far advanced, that the ſword was hardly 

neceſſary for the deſtruction of his army. At laſt, the com- Inſolence 
miſſaries whom he had appointed to treat with thoſe of Mo- of the 

adbdhem, were called upon to make their ultimate demands; Epi and. 0 

and they had the inſolence to inſiſt, not only that Damiata J 

ſhould be given up to their maſter, but that the king ſhould 

deliver himſelf up into his hands, for the performance of 

the terms of the treaty. 

| Thoſe conditions were rejected by Lewis with a becoming 

ſcorn, and he at laſt determined to retreat, notwithſtanding 

all the danger and diſadvantages to which he and his army 

were thereby expoſed. His firſt care was, to embark the 

tick and wounded, who formed the moſt numerous part 

of his army; and he gave orders that they ſhould be put 

on board fome veſſels that attended him. But thoſe who 

were actually embarked, before they could return to Dami- 

ata, were all of them ſunk or deſtroyed by the enemy's ſhip- 

ing; and all who remained on ſhore were cut in pieces by 

the infidels. They then attacked the main body commanded St. Leæur: 
| by Lewis in perſon, and drove them into a little village called and his ar- 
1 Caſſel, which was bounded by the Amun, in which great my taken 
numbers of them periſhed, To do Leꝛcis and his noblemen priſoners, 
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juſtice, though he himſelf was weakened by the epidemica] 
diſtemper that reigned amongſt his troops, they performed 
prodigies of valour in their retreat; but, at laft, all courage 
became madneſs, and he, with the remaining handful of his 
army, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion to the barba 
rians. In an inſtant, all the common ſoldiers, with the re. 
maining ſick and wounded, were butchered ; and none were 
ſaved but they who, by the richneſs of their armour, ay. 
peared to be the beſt able to pay a great ranſom for their li- 
berty. | 
Demands As to Leis, he behaved with wonderful compoſure and 
of the in- decency under the misfortune of his captivity. He went 
fidels, through his devotions as uſual; while Afoadhdhem, who was 
afraid of loſing his ranſom, ſent his own phyſicians to at- 
tend him; and they ſoon 1teſtored him to his health. The 
infidels then demanded, that he ſhould give orders for de- 
livering up the places which the Chriſtians held in Syria and 
Paleſtine. Lewis (tho' indeed it was not in his power to give 
up thoſe poſſeſſions) rejected this preliminary, for it was no 
other ; and the barbarians, who were moſt, or all, of them 
Egyptian mamluks, that is ſlaves, or Turkiſh mercenaries, 
were inhuman enough to threaten, if he did not comply, to 
put him to the torture. Some ſay that he was actually laid 
in irons. 
oi But Lewis was delivered when he leaſt expected it. The 
makes lady Sajr al Dor had, in fact, engroſſed the government of 
peace Egypt; and Moadbdbem, who was young and ſpirited, had 
with Mo- very little more than the title of ſultan. His companions re. 
adbdhem. preſented his fituation as being worſe than that of a private 
gentleman ; and, that he ought, by all means, to make 
peace with Lewis, if he would put him in poſſeſſion of Da- 
miata, and give a large ſum for his ranſom. Joinville, a 
brave French nobleman, who wrote the hiſtory of this expe- 
dition, was then attending the perſon of Leros; and he tells 
us, that Moadhdbem's demands were, one hundred thouſand 
crowns of gold, which might be about three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, and the rendition of Damzata, for his 
ranſom. Leis, with perhaps a falſe delicacy, refuſed to 
ranſom himſelf with ſilver; but offered to pay the money to 
obtain the liberty of his ſubjects, and to give up the city for 
his own ranſom. The ſultan was ſtruck with the ſpirit and 
magnanimity he diſcovered under his misfortunes ; and, ac- 
cording to Voinuille, abated a fifth of his demand in money. 
At laſt, the treaty was concluded upon the following terms: 
Terms of That there ſhould be a truce for ten years. That all the 
the treaty. ** priſoners that had been taken on either fide, in Egypt or 
<< $yr1a, as well thoſe which had been taken ſince the truce | 
6 which the emperor Frederic had made with the ſultan Ca- p 
nel, as thoſe-which had been taken ſince the arrival of the | 
© king of Egypt, ſhould be ſet at liberty. That the Chri/#t- | 
6 ans thould peaceably poſſeſs all the places they held in H- 
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« „ and Paleſtine. That the king ſhould pay eight hun- 
« dred thouſand byzants of gold for the ranſom cf all the 
« priſoners, and ſurrender Damiata to the ſultan for his own: 
T: That all the moveables which the king, the princes, the 
lords, and, in general, all the Chri/:ans, ſhould have in 
« Damiata, ſhould be there ſecured by a guard from the ſul- 
& tan, till ſuch time as the king ſhould ſend ſhipping to 
« tranſport them whither he pleated. That all the ſick, and 


i- « thoſe who had any affairs at Damiata, might remain there 

jn ſafety till they were in a condition to be removed; 
id « and that then they might with freedom retire whither they 
at « ſhould pleaſe : and, that the ſultan ſhould give thoſe who 


« went by land, a convoy until they arrived at fome place 
in the poſſeſhon of the CHriſtians.“ e 
The great officers of the Mamluſs or the army, which the Filory. 


he 

e- late Egyptian ſultans had ſo impolitically eſtabliſhed, looked and 

id upon this treaty as having been concluded only to leave the grounds 

ve ſultan at more liberty to ruin them. Their ſuſpicions were of 

10 encreaſed when they ſaw foadhdhem ſend ſour gallies for 

m Lewis, the two counts his brothers, and all the principal 

5, perſonages of his attendance ; which carried them to a tem- 

to porary kind of a palace the ſultan had built upon the banks 

id of the river; where he received them in perſon, and enter- 
tained them with great magnificence for fome days. The 

he treaty being ratified, Afoadhdhem was at leſs pains than ever 

of to conceal his diſlike to the /Zamluts, who were entirely at- 

id tached to the perſon of Sajr al Dor. He had, after winning 

e the battle of Manſurab, which, according to the Moſlem au- 

te thors, coſt the French thirty thouſand men, marched to Fa- 

ce res Cur, and there he threatened to exterminate them. In 

1 this he ſeems to have been encouraged by the French; for, 

a though vaſt numbers of that nation had died, and been put 

e- to the ſword, yet there {till remained a great body of the 

ls knights, and nobility, who could have been of infinite ſer- 

d vice to Moadhdhem. This prince's error ſeems to have con- 

* ſiſted in diſcovering his intentions before he was in a condi- 

is tion to ſupport or execute them. He was even incautious 

to enough to impriſon Fataoddin, a prince of the houſe of 4ynb, 

0 for whom many of the Egyptians, and particularly the Mam- 

or lucks, {till retained a high veneration. Sajr al Dor, a woman 

id infatiably fond of power, now ſaw herfelf on the brink of 

te ruin; and it was no hard matter for her to make the Ham- 

y. luks ſenſible of their own danger. A conſpiracy was in- 

5 ſtantly formed, and the chief officers, in a body, attacked 

1 the ſultan in the temporary palace we have mentioned, 

or which was built of wood, and where he was wounded b 

ce Rotnoddin, one of the conſpirators. Moadbdbem, however, Moadbd. 

a- eſcaped to a tower in the palace; but the conſpirators ſoen hem's 

he ſet it on fire, and forced him to throw himſelf into the Mie, murder. 

i- where he was inſtantly diſpatched, "FERN 

y- 1 [1.75 WB $032.20 Lewis, 
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Lewis, not having yet executed the late treaty, was ſtill 
in confhnement ; and, from his priſon, he beheld the tra- 
edy acted upon Moadhdhem. One of the Mamluks, more 
Pe than the reſt, ripped up that e prince's breaſt, 
and plucking out his heart, carried it, in a kind of triump}, 
to Lewis. Soon after, the emirs, or officers, who had been 
actors in the bloody tragedy, ruſhed with their drawn ſwords 
upon him, and his chief noblemen, demanding the imme- 
diate execution of the treaty, and that the ranſom-mone 
ſhould be paid into their hands; threatning that, if this wag 
denied, they would put the king, and all his attendance, to 
death under tortures. The magnanimity of Lewis, upon 
this occafion, was aſtoniſhing, though his conduct afterwards 


was ſomewhat unaecountable; for, while the barbarians 


were pointing their ſwords at his breaſt, he preſerved his 
uſual coolneſs, and told them, that it had never entered his 
thoughts to depart from what he had agreed to. They then 
demanded, that, before he departed from the river, he 
ſhould pay two hundred thouſand livres to the admiral, 
That the count de Poitiers ſhould remain their priſoner at 
Damiata till the whole was paid. That, for ſecurity of the 

ayment of two hundred thouſand livres more, they ſhould 

eep the ſick, the munitions, the arms, and the machines, 
till ſuch time as the king ſhould diſcharge this ſum in the city 
of Ptolemais. This agreement being made, the inhdels, by 
the advice of ſome of the renegados, demanded Lewis to 
confirm it by an oath, in which he conſented, it he did not 
perform it, he ſhould be looked upon as guilty of perjury, 
ſacrilege, ſpitting upon the croſs, and renouncing his G%, 
with other terrible imprecations. If Lewis was really fin- 
cere, in what he had agreed to, no very good reaſon can be 
aſſigned why he did not take this oath, which the rebels 
thought neceſſary for their ſecurity. But, far from comply- 


ing, he told them, that he was reſolved to ſuffer a thouſand 


deaths, rather than take an oath attended with tremendous 
conditions. The patriarch of Jeruſalem was then ſeized up- 
on, and bound to a ſtake, as being the director of the king's 
conſcience, and having inſpired him with his ſcruples ; but 
the patriarch, and all the other caſuiſts of the army, loudly 
and earneftly adviſed him to comply; which he as obſti- 
nately refuſed to do. This produced a terrifying ſcene ; for 
the emirs, ravenous after money, and believing that the 
French intended to deceive them, ruſhes, with the moſt 
dreadful imprecations upon the other priſoners, who imme- 
diately fell to confeſſing themſelves, and prepared for inſtant 
death. Even this ſpectacle did not move Lewis ; he ſtill re- 
fuſed to take the oath : and the chief emirs, by a moſt ſen- 
ſible turn of mind, thinking that a man, fo ſcrupulouſly 
conſcientious, was not trans for deceit, all of a ſudden de- 
ſited from their demands, and accepted of an oath in his 
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own terms. This was one of thoſe happy effects that con- 
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ſtancy and magnanimity may produce. The infidels forgot procures 


the Chriſtian in the man; they could not help admiring him his 


ſuch heroic virtue; and Joinville, who was preſent upon the deliver- 
ſpot, and was one of thoſe who had confeſſed themſelves for ance, and 
their death, tells us, that they offered him the crown of an offer of 


Egypt; which he rejected, as having no right to it. We the crown 


cannot, however, help thinking that he had as much right of Egypt. 


to that as he had to take Damziata and to march againſt Cairo; 
but it appears, from Joinvillès own account, that Lewis was 
a little ſtaggered with the offer; and, perhaps, if he could 
have accepted of the ſovercignty, conſiſtently with the exer- 


ciſes of his religion, his other ſcruples would eaſily have 


himſelf how he ſhould behave on the oecaſion. PVoinville's 
anſwer was ſenſible and honeſt ; for he diſſuaded him from 
truſting to villains, whom he had ſeen murder their own 
ſovereign : the king, however, according to Joinville's own 


been removed. e even went ſo far as to conſult Joinville 


repreſentation, was far from being of the ſame opinion, and 


only ſtuck upon the article of religion. 


The truth is, there is great reaſon for doubting, whether Revolu- 
the emirs of the Mamlucks, who made this offer, were Me- tions of 
lems or idolaters; as moſt of the Tartars and Turks in the in- Egypt. 


terior parts of Afia were. It is certain, that, in filling up 
the throne, they proceeded in a very extraordinary manner, 
for they gave the diadem to Shajyr al Dor, who immediately 


took the title of Omm Kaled, on account of her ſon, named - 


Kaled, whom ſhe had by Nejmoddin. This 772 de- 
0 


viation, however, from all the maxims of Turkiſh P icy, 
ralle 


to the crown Moex Axzoddin, the chief of their own body. 


Omm Kaled, notwithſtanding her depoſition, ſtill retained 
her influence; and, in a Bart time, Moex, or, as he is 
called, Azzoddin Ayber, was depoſed in his turn; and a 
child of fix years old, AI Aſhraf Muſa, 3 of 
Camel's, of the family of Ayub, was raiſed to the throne, 


This revolution ſeems to have been effected bye the means of 


. Omm Kaled; for Azzaddin was appointed regent during the 


prince's minority, and married Omm Kaled; by which he 
ſecured his power againſt all oppoſition: on} . 


* 


In the mean while, Lewis, the king of France, continued Damiara 


— 


fore his apartment; and Azzoddin Aybec, who, by his peſt 
of regent, had as much power as When he was upon the 
throne, not only confirmed the treaty that had been con- 


tracted with them, but cauſed it to be executed with invio- 


able fidelity. Lewis and his attendants were furniſhed with 
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to be treated by the Mamluks with infinite reſpect. They ſurrendere 
every day expreſſed their admiration of his virtues, by play- ed. | 
ing all their muſical inſtruments, and mounting guard, be- 
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His queen, who, with the duke of Burgundy, and ſome other 
French noblemen, who was then in that city, had heard of 
her huſband's captivity with inexpreſſible conſternation ; but 
| the had the preſence of mind to engage the garriſon, with the 
Piſans and Genzeſe who were there with their ſhips, to defend 
the place. But the dreadful apprehenſions of the power of 
the infidels, drove her to a very extraordinary expedient for 
ſaving her liberty and honour : for ſhe engaged, under the 
ſanction of an oath, an old knight of eighty years of age, 
who attended her, to cut off her head if the place ſhould fall 
into the infidels hands. One Geoffrey de Sergines, a French 
: knight, was commiſſioned by Lewzs to deliver up Damiata; 
and the queen, the patriarch, and the duke of Burgundy, 
with: all the garriſon; went in ſhipping to Acon. As to 
_ Lewis, we are told that the villainous Afdamluks, who had 
him in cuſtody, deliberated whether they ſhould not put him 
and all his attendants to death; but that the fear of Aazodlin 
 Aybeck, and of loſing the remainder of his ranſom, prevented 
their barbarous intentions; and twenty. thouſand of their 
troops eſcorted him; on foot to the galley, where he em- 
barked with his brother and his chief officers, and followed 
The me- his queen to Acon. The count de Poitiers was detained at 
thod of Damiata, as a pledge for the payment of the firſt moiety of the 
ranſoming {tipulated ſum ; and, ſo ſcrupulouſly honeſt was Leꝛois, that 
the count he refuſed to leave his galley till it was raiſed :. but, after all 
de Piitiers, his efforts, thirty thouſand crowns were found wanting to 
compleat it. Lewis applied for this ſum to the Knights 
Templars, who were; excelfively rich in ready-money, but 
they refuſed to advance any, upon pretext that they could not 
diſpoſe of the jou peop6rty of their order: but Lewts, con- 
ſcientious and religious as he, was, laughed at this excuſe; 
and, finding the Knights. obſtinate, he ſent Yoinville with a 
ſtrong hatchet; to bring away the money.  Foinville would 
punctually have executed his orders; but, when the Knights 

found the king was determined to be obeyed, they Fern 
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uch of the emirs as he found to be in his intereſt; ſo that 
Naſer returned with great diſgrace to Damaſcus. 5 
As inclination and affection had no part in the marriage Death of 
between Azzoddin and Onim . Kaled, that ambitious princeſs 4zz54din, 
conceived a mortal averſion for her huſband, only becauſe 
he ſhared with her the government ; and he entertained a 
like hatred for her. She had found, however, the art to 
engage the Z4amluks on her ſide; and, having intelligence 
that 4zzoddin intended to be divorced from her, ſhe pro- 
cured him to be murdered, with their knives or daggers ; or, 
as others ſay, to be drowned in the Nile. His death was 
revenged by his ſon AI Manſur, who, aſſiſted by his mother : 
and ſome of the chief emirs, killed the wicked Omm Kaled, and his 
and threw. her body to the dogs, after ſhe had pounded to wite. 
duſt all her jewels and precious ſtones. It does not clearly 
appear, after her death, .what became of the young ſultan 
Al Afbraf Muſa, whoſe authority was confirmed by a patent 
from the khalif of Baghdad ; for we are told, that, as ſoon 
as On 2 was put to death, A! Manſur was declared ſul- 
tan of Egypt. : | 2 
77 — all this while, continued khalif of Baghdad ; Pride of 
and, though a very weak prince, he exacted from his ſub- the khalif, 
jets greater marks of reſpect than had ever been paid to the 
greateſt of his predeceſſors. It was with difficulty that the 
greateſt of the Moſlem princes were admitted into his pre- 
—— and his avarice was ſo great, that his riches drew on 


his ruin. He ordered a ſtone to be placed before his pa- 


lace, and a velvet curtain to be hung up before the door of 
his apartment; and obliged. all who approached him to 
knock their foreheads againſt the ſtone, and to rub their eyes 
with the velvet. But his pride ſoon came to a fatal period. 
Hulacu, brother to the chief khan of the Tartars, then pre- 
ſided over the, weſtern part of that immenſe empire. The 
name of the chief khan was Muncaca; and, tho' no prince 
in all the eaſt was exempted from paying him homage and 
tribute, yet his reign was very mild; and his impoſitions, 
eſpecially upon his own ſubjects, moderate. We haye al- 
ready hinted, that the ſucceſſors of the great Fenghiz Khan, 
were, in fact, either Chriſtians, or well affected to Chri/t:- 
anity. Hulacu, in imitation of the great Fenghiz Khan, was Hulacu 
intent upon conqueſts ; and, favoured by his brother, he under- 
raiſed a vaſt army, but without any determined ſcheme how takes the 
to employ it. At firſt, he thought of falling down upon the conqueſt 
Leſſer Aſia, and penetrating into the fruitful dominions of of Bagh- 
Poland; and, from thence, into Ruffia :, but, as his army dad. 
muſt have been expoſed to great wants and difficulties, by 
thoſe enterprizes, Naſeroddin, a famous mathematician, who 
had reſided, at the khalif of, Baghdad's court, but had retired 
from thence in diſguſt, informed him how practicable it was 
to make himſelf maſter of Baghdad, Syria, ang thoſe pro- 
vinces which formed the garden of the W. | 
| 8 * Hulacu 
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Adven- Hulacu was encouraged to this enterprize by many cir. 
' tures of cumſtances. Hatem, the Chri/tian king of Armenia, had 
Hatem, thrown himſelf under the protection of Muncaca, who in. 
king of ſiſted upon his doing him homage in perſon. As Hatem was 
Armenia. obliged to paſs through the territories of the Seljuks of Rum. 
with whom he had great differences, he diſguiſed himſelf 
like the groom of his own ambaſſador, whom he pretended 
to ſend to the khan's court, for a paſs, or a ſafe corduct. In 
this diſguiſe, Hatem, without being diſcovered, performed à 
great part of his journey; but, when he came to Aryencar, 
a travelling pedlar, who had reſided in his dominions, knew 
him, as he was leading a horſe after an ambaſſador, and 
called upon him by his name; upon which the ambaſſador 
gave the pretended groom a box on the ear, aſking how he 
durſt preſume to reſemble a great prince. After this, Hatm 
proceeded undiſcovered to the khan's court; and, it is very 
probable, he contributed greatly to Hulact's undertaking the 
expedition againſt Baghdad. | | of 
The //ma- But Hulacu's chief hopes of ſucceſs lay in a difference 
elians, or which, at this time, ſprung up between the Shiutes and the 
aſſaſſins, Sonnites at Baghdad. The former were patronized by Mau- 
ſubdued, adoddin, the khalit's vizir; and the latter, by Abubekr, his 
; ſon ; who ſeized by force the chief of the Shlites, and threw 
them into prifon ; while the khalif, immerſed in voluptuouſ- 
nefs, and immured within his palace, was kept in a profound 
Ignorance of all public mani bgns. Hulacu was no ſtranger 
to what was paſling at Baghdad ; but kept his intentions to 
attack that city a profound ſecret. He lay, for forty days, 
encamped with his great army in the plains of 'Samarkand, 
where he loſt two of his brothers. Various accidents, and 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon, prevented him, all that year, 
from advancing againſt Baghdad ; but, not to be wholly 
inactive, he i be chaſtiſe the Iſmaelians, or aſſaſſins, 
who were now become the nuiſances of the world; inſomuch 
that they went under no other term than that of al melabedah, 
or, the wicked. The name of their prince was Roknodain, 
and, as he knew he was no match for Hulacu, he uſed vari- 
ous expedients to pacify him; and would have thrown him- 
ſelf under his protection, and done him homage in perſon, if 
his ſubjects would have permitted him. Hulacu, upon this, 
ſent his generals, who beſieged and took the Iſingelian's forts, 
which were very numerous, one after another; and R:#ni- 
din, at laſt, found means to eſcape to Fulacu. As that prince 
acted but in a ſubordinate character to his brother, the great 
| khan, he did not venture of himſelf to put Roſnoddin, or any 
of his family, or followers, to death; though he was fully 
convinced that their impieties deſerved it. Inſtead of that, 
Rotneddin expreſſing an extreme deſire to throw himſelf at 
the feet of the great khan, Hulacu permitted him, with nine 
of his ſubjects, to repair, under an eſcort, to the Mogul 
court, But, when they arrived there; the chicf officers - 
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e eſcort gave Muncaca ſuch diſadvantageous impreſſions of 
Nolnaddin, that the latter was refuſed an audience, and or- 
dered to return to his own dominions, and to ſurrender two ; 
forts which ſtill held out againſt Hulacu. Upon this Roknod- and extir- 
ain begun his journey back to his capital Hazwin ; but his minated. 
-nuniſhment having been pre-conſulted between the great 
khan and his brother, he was put to death upon the road, as 
were all his friends and family at Kazwin, by Hulacu's orders, 
and about twelve thouſand of his troops ; by all which ſeve- 
rities, this deteſtable race was almoſt exterminated. 
While this terrible, but neceſſary, piece of juſtice, was 
performing, Hulacu took care to conceal his main view ; he 
even ſent ambaſſadors to Baghdad, and demanded from the 
khalif, as a tributary to the AZogul throne, an aſſiſtance of 
troops to extirpate the Iſinaelians, thoſe peſts of all ſociety. 
The indolent khalif referred his meſſengers to his vizir Motu- 
adiddin, who proved both a traitor and an enthuſiaſt. Being Treach- 
wedded to the ſect of the Shiztes, he had conceiyed an invin- ery of the 
cible hatred for Abu Behr and the whole houſe of A! Abbas, khalif's 
he and reſolved to ruin them. With this view, he entered into vizir 
a ſecret correſpondence with the Tartar ambaſſadors, and, by 
their means, with Hulacu himſelf ; to whom he diſcovered 
all the weakneſs of his maſter, and of Baghdad; promiſing 
. his aſſiſtance in ſubduing them, if he would be but ſpeedy in 
his approaches. Hulacu was, at this time, at Hamadan ; and, 
though he hoth deſpiſed and hated the treacherous vizir, yet 
he reſolved to avail himſelf of his correſpandence ; and 
Mebadoddin was not wanting, on his part, in lulling his 
maſter into a fatal ſecurity. T e khalif, at that time, had 
an army of ſeventy thoufind then on foot, which he could 
eatily have increaſed to double that number, through the 
long tranquility which his dominions had enjoyed. But the 
vizir, inſtead of increaſing this army, or rendering it fit for 
action, perſuaded the khahf to diſband a great part of it, be- 
cauſe he had nothing to fear from the Tartars. This advice 
was extremely agreeable to the khalif's indolence, as well 
as avarice ; and the vizir even found means to ſend the moſt 
experienced officers of the army to poſts at a great diſtance 
— Baghdad, where they could be of no ſervice to that ca- 
ital. 11 6309933010 149748 | 
Hulacu underſtanding how affairs were ſituated, immedi- Halacu 
ately divided his army, and gave the command of one half of advances 
it to Bayeju, with orders to paſs the Tigris, and to inveſt one againſt 
part of Baghdad; while he himſelf, in perſon, inveſted the Baghdad. 
other; and then he fell, like a tempeſt, into the Babylonian 
lrat. The infatuation of the khalif and his people, on this 
occaſion, is almoſt without a preſident in hiſtory. Baghdad, 
and the character of 'khalif, had ſo long been held in vene- 
ration ; its ſtate of affluence, pleaſure, and reſpect amongſt 
all the neighbouring princes, was ſuch ; and the power of 
the houſe of Al Abbas was deemed to be ſo great; that it was 
N 6c thought 
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thought impoſſible for any prince to entertain the leaſt ng, 
tion of invading them: but, above all, Baghdad itſelf, next 
to ſome cities perhaps in China, was, at this time, the mop 
populous place in the world. All this being repreſented to 
the khalif, by his treacherous miniſters and ignorant cour. 
tiers, increaſed his ſecurity. Many of his emirs and minifſterz 
however, who had ſeen the world, and knew the nature gf 
the Tartars, repreſented to him the danger he was in. At 
laſt he was, with great difficulty, perſuaded to ſend ambaſ. 
ſadors and preſents to Hulacu; but the Tartar, deſpiſing the 
quality of the former, and the value of the latter, would re. 
ceive neither; and inſiſted upon the khalif ſending either the 
general of his army or ſome of his chief miniſters, to receive 


His commands in his camp. But all of them refuſed to obey 


Security. 
of the 
Kkhalif. 


him, and he was obliged to ſend plenipotentiaries of an in- 
ferior character, whom the Tartar again diſmiſſed with con- 
tempt, Notwithſtanding all this, the vizir ſtill continued to 
amuſe the khalif, by telling him, that, if the Tartar ſhould 
ever enter the city, the women and children were numerous 
enough to deſtroy them, with ſtones and bricks from their 


_ windows and tops of their houſes... 


N By this time, Bayeju had paſſed the Tigris, and had begun 


to inveſt Baghdad on that ſide; while Hulacu had advanced by 
Holꝛban almoſt as far as the gates of the city. Here he made 
priſoner Al Halabei, a nobleman of Baghdad of ſome conſe- 


quence; and likewiſe engaged him, by a faithful promiſe vb 
Pare his life, to endeavour to bring about a ſurrender of the 
city. Halabei accordingly wrote to his friends in the city, to 


render them ſenſible of their danger, and the vaſt power of 


Inſoler ce 
of his fa- 
vourites. 


the Tartars under Hulacu. His letter being taken into con- 


ſideration by the infatuated khalif, and his favourites, they 
returned Hulacu an anſwer, railing at him for preſuming to 


attack the holy houſe of Al Abbas, who held their empire from 


God alone; but promiſed him, by way of favour, that, if be 
would withdraw his troops, and return peaceably to Hand- 
dan, they would endeavour to prevail with the dowaidar, or 


general of the army, to obtain his pardon, from the com- 
mander of the faithful, for his wicked and preſumptuous in- 
vaſion. This infolent anſwer being treated by the Tartar 


with proper contempt, he proceeded in his preparations for 


the ſiege, At laſt, the khalif-was ſo far rouſed out of his 
| 3 that he ordered the dowaidar to put himſelf at the 
hea 


all the troops he could raiſe, and to attack Bayes, 


vrho was ſtill encamped on the weſtern ſide of the Tigi. 
But the dowaidar having intelligence that a ſtrong reinforce- 


ment under Sunjak; another general, was advancing to join 
Bayeju, he marched againſt Sunjat, over whom, at firſt, he 
obtained an advantage; but Bayeju haſtening to Susjal's al- 


ſiſtance, reſtored: the fight ; and both armies fought, for al- 
moſt a whole day, without any apparent advantage on either 


idee. 
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Wh ge. When the Moflems withdrew to their camp, which 

ext vs fituated on the banks of the Tigris, the Tartars obſerved 

noſt that they lay upon a ſpot that had been won from the bed of 

ito WW that river, and was ſecured from inundation by a vaſt _ x 

ur. und. Nothing was too arduous for thoſe barbarians not The kha- 
ers, to attempt. In the night time they pierced this mound, by lif's army 
e of which the camp of the Baghdaders was laid under water, and deſtroyed. 


moſt the whole army was either drowned or cut in pieces, 


al. 25 general eſcaping, with but a few attendants. This 

the lilaſter was, in part, concealed from the Kkhalif, who 

. thought he had gaincd a victory, upon ſeeing his general re- 

* n ſafe. 5 | 

15 15 was now che middle of January, but the ſeverity of the The ſiege 
dey ſeaſon did not diſcourage the hardy Tartars from compleat- of Bagh- 
n 10 their lines of circumvallation around Baghdad. The in. dad conti- 
"N= ftuaticn of the Baghdaders was ſuch, that we know of no nued. 

to interruption the befiegers met with, though their lines on 

ud Wi the ealtern, as well as the weſtern parts of the city, conſiſted 

ds of a high wall, ſtrengthened by a ditch, and in that wall 

* were placed their battering and fire engines. There is here 


a ſeeming, but, perhaps, no real contradiction, amongſt 
hy the Meſiem authors; for ſome of them ſay, that the ſiege 
by continued two months, before the khalif ſo much as knew 
* of it; and others, that it laſted only three weeks. We may, 
" however, reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the former ſpeak of the 
7 time when Hulacu firſt appeared before Baghdad; and the 


he latter, from the time of his compleating his lines of cir- 
5 cumvallation, when all intercourſe, between the city and 
. the adjacent country, was cut off. „ 
* When the circumvallation was compleated, the Ehalif be- The kha- 
1 zn to be more ſenſible of his danger; and he iciic two of lf treats 
„ 0 chief miniſters, with ſome preſents, to Hulacu; and, at with Hu- 
* the ſame time, offered him his ſubmiſſion. The Tartar re- lacu; 
: ceived and diſmiſſed them with diſdain, and demanded, that 
* the vizir and the general ſhould be ſent to treat wich him, 
0 together with Soliman Shah, who feems to have been one of 
f the khalif's ſons. Some demur was made to this demand, 
a and the ſiege going vigorouſly on, the Kkhalif, at laſt, diſ- 
* patched his treacherous VIZir, and the general, to treat with 
15 Hulacu. The general being afraid of the Tartar, refuſed to 
* proceed, and returned to the city ; but the vizir was re- 
f ceived with vaſt careſſes. We are given, however, to un- 
5 derſtand, that the ſiege was now ſo far advanced, that Hu- 
4 lacy was above treating, and demanded nothing under an 
* abſolute ſubmiſſion : for though he gave the vizir, and his 
F two ſons, their liberty, yet he put the other noblemen, and 
their attendants, under an arreſt, In the mean while, the 


- inhabitants of Baghdad, who had been fo ſecure, that, to 
ule the eaſtern expreſſion, the oven was heated, as uſual, 
every evening, and morning, ran from one extream to an- 
Us oth a fi 1 — 2 ſible Ct} ir d. h. 
ther; for they were no ſooner ſenſible of their danger, than 
they 
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who pre- 
Pares to 
ſtorm the 
city, 


does not abſolutely appear, that his offers were accepted 


which he a pretext for retracting his offers. Upon a ſignal given, 
takes, and the walls were mounted, and the city was taken by ſtorm, 
The thoughtleſs khalif then perceived he was undone. Be. 


zurs the 
chalif to 
death. 


lives and effects of all the Os the deſcendants of the 
v 


and he left the khalif at liberty either to reſide in hi; 


where he was killed, together with a great number of his 
friends; but that prince's 


but his own family, his wives, and children, eunuchs, and 


him under his protection. The Tartar, at firſt, was in- 
clined to grant him this favour; but, for what reaſon we 


perhaps it will appear, that the intolerable inſolence of the 
that as it will, it is certain, that the khalif was put tos 


. through the ſtreets of Baghdad, till he expired. Some au- 
. © thors ſay, that his ſurviving ſon, or ſons, ſuffered the ſame 
cruel death, at the ſame time, the 14th of February. 
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they ſent out deputies to make their abſolute ſubmiſſion 
ulacu. But the like ſubmiſſion not having been made ap- 
on the part of the khalif, and his court, Hulacu diſpoſel 
every thing for taking the city by ſtorm. He proceeded, not. 
withſtanding, in a manner not very uſual with barbarians. 
for, after making his enemies ſenſible that it was impoſihſ 
for them to hold out longer, he ordered billets to be ſhot inte 
the city, to inform the inhabitants, that he would ſpare the 


Houſe of Ali, and, in ſhort, of all who did not oppoſe him; 


own palace, or to take refuge in the Tartar camp. | 


for we are told, that the khalif's eldeft fon bravely de. 
fended the gate of Calwad, where he was poſted, and 


renerous example had no influ. 
ence upon the degenerated Baghdaders, and gave the Tertyr 


ing deſerted by his army, his people, his nobility, and al 


other domeſtics, he ſent a meſſage, deſiring Hulacu to take 


know not, the ynhappy khalif was ſtopped at the gate of 
Catlwad, and ordered to return to his palace, to which Hu 
lacu, ſoon after, repaired in perſon. He found the Khali 
prepared to receive him, at the head of his family, his ſer- 
vants, and eunuchs, the whole amounting to about on: 
thouſand ; and all his riches, which were immenſely grea, 
were expoſed before Hulacu in coſtly vaſes, The Tartar 
inſenſible to avarice, inſtantly gave orders that they ſhouic 
be diſtributed amongſt his officers and ſoldiers ; which wa 
accordingly done, and the city itſelf was abandoned to dt 
lundered for ſeven days, ending on the 14th of February. 
Hitherto the Tartar had proceeded with little of the ſpit 
of a barbarian; and it is, perhaps, impoſſible, at this time, 
to diſcover the motives of his after conduct. Having be- 
come maſter of the khalif and of his dominions, he knew 
not how to diſpoſe of his perſon. If the truth was known, 


khalit and his court had ſa greatly diſguſted the Tartars and 
Moguls, as rendered it unſafe for Hulacu to ſpare his life ; de 


moſt barbarous death; for he was ſewed up, either in 3 
bull's hide, or, according to others, a felt bag, and dragg 


efore 
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gefore we proceed to make any reflections upon the fate Diffeten: 
of this khalif, and the extinction of the mighty houſe of Al accounts 
Abus, it is highly e that the reader ſhould be inform- of the 
ed, that authors differ greatly in relating ſome of the cir- ſiege. 
cumſtances that attended this cataſtrophe. Khondemir, the | 
Perfian hiſtorian, and Abul Faraj, an hiſtorian of great cre- 
dit, who was cotemporary with Hulacu, are not agreed in 
their accounts; but, when they are rightly confidered, their 
difference ſerves, in the main, to ſtrengthen the repreſenta- 
tion of the facts which we have preferred. Xhondemir ſays, 
that a ſlave, one Atude, who ſeems to have had a great deal 
of the erithufiaft in his compoſition, if we are to believe that 
hiſtorian, was the inſtrument of Hilacu's ſucceſs againſt 
Baghdad, According to him, the Mogul army proceeded 
with ſo much barbaricy, after they entered upon the khalif's 
dominions, that they deſtroyed all the fruits of the ground, 
without leaving ſubſiftence even for themſelves; ſo that 
Hulacu was upon the point of raiſing the ſiege of Baghdad. 

But this Atude having, by means of a dream, conceived a 
ſtrong notion, that the ſovereignty of the houſe of A Abbas 
was drawing to a period, and that he himfelf ſhould become 
maſter of Bagbdad, he ſhot an arrow, with a billet faſtened 
to it, addreſſed to Hulacu, into the Magul camp, informing 
him, that, if he would demand from the Kkhalif, that he 
(tude) ſhould be ſent to him, he would difcover to him 
the means of ſubſiſting his army for a whole month. Hu- 
lacu, thinking he could ſuffer nothing by the experiment, 
made the demand accordingly ; and the flave was ſent to 
him. It happened, that his mafter was the governor of Ta- 
cuba, where a great magazine of corn had been laid up, or, 
as is the cuſtom in many parts of the eaſt, depofited in pits. 
Atude being brought before Hulacu, diſcovered to him this 


important ſecret ; and a detachment being ſent to Yaknba, 


the intelligence was found to be true. If we except the 
mention of the dream, which there is no manner of occaſion 


for ſuppoſing, there is nothing in this relation that is not 


highly probable to be performed by a cunning, ſenſible 

ſlave, ſuch as Atude ſeems to have been; for he came to be 

ſo greatly in Zulacr's favour, that he made him governor of 
Baghdad, the taking of which he thought he owed to his 
diſcovery. What 3 relates concerning the ſlaughter Great 
made in Baghdad, and its neighbourhood, upon this occa- numbers 


ſion, may ſerve to give us ſome idea of the power of the killed. 


tate khalif, who was killed in the 46th year of his age, and 
the 17th of his reign ; for he fays, that no fewer than one 
million fix hundred thouſand people were put to the ſword ; 
2 number, perhaps, double of all that London and HP min- 


/ter contains at this time. This exceſſive populouſneſs may, 175g. 


however, be eaſily accounted for, when we conſider the na- 
tural advantages of the climate and fituation of Baghdad, and 


the Babylonian Trak ; that it was furrounded by the — 


* 
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both natural and commercial, of the whole world; and 
that the khalif's dominions enjoyed a ſtate of tranquility 
while all around them were ſcenes of blood and rapine: 
and that the inhabitants of the adjacent countries retird 
with all their wealth, to them, as to an aſylum, from the 
calamities of war. 
Reflection Thus we have ſcen the extinction of an empire, at one 
upon the time greater than that of Rome, or of any, till then, known 
decline In the world. The principles upon which it was founded 
and ruin and the frame of its conſtitution, were more admirable, and 
ofthe kha- would have rendered it more durable, than any in hiſtory 
lifat, againſt all rebellions of their own ſubjects, had it not been 
for two misfortunes, which, at firſt, embroiled it, after- 
Wards, weakened, and, at laſt, ruined it. The firſt was, 
the early conceived difference between the S:nntes, and 
the Shzztes; or, as they have been already deſcribed, the ad. 
herents to tradition, and the adherents to the defcendants of 
the houſe of Ali; of whom there never wanted a competi- 
tor. But this misfortune, great and troubleſome as it was 
to the khalifs, was not, perhaps, ſometimes, without its 
uſe, ſince it obliged them to the practice of many virtues, 
both moral and political, which an open, ſecure deſpotiſm, 
might have made them forget; and hence it was, that no 
ſingle line of monarchs in hiſtory, can produce ſo many 
virtuous, great, and accompliſhed princes, as that of 4 
Abbas can. | 
The ſecond misfortune we are to take notice of, was, the 
fatal error which ſome of their moſt indolent princes, though 
otherwiſe good men, fell into, of employing foreign mer- 
cenaries for their body guards; by which, though they 
ſometimes enjoyed a deceitful ſecurity, yet they were, in 
the end, ruined: and nothing could have hindered the kha- 
lifat from being overthrown, long before it was, but the at- 
tachment to 1 which thoſe mercenaries, by de- 
rees, fell into, and thereby looked upon themſelves as, at 
eaſt, the ſpiritual ſubjects of the khalif. 
Parallel The reader will naturally form, in his own mind, a com- 
between pariſon between this Aſiatic, and the European, pope. The 
the khalifs conſtitution of the khalifat, under the houſe of A! Abbas 
and the bad, however, one great advantage over the European pope- 
popes. dom: for the government of the former being hereditary, 
and the ſucceſſion in the breaſt of the reigning khalif, who 
generally made his ſucceſſor to be recognized in his own 
life-time, the diſputes were but few, concerning the ſuc- 
ceſſion; which was far from being the caſe in the pontifical 
i government at Rome. | 
On the other hand, this advantage was greatly counter- 
balanced, by the khalifs coming to their power at a time 
when youth and vigour prompted them to all private ex- 
ceſſes, for they ſeldom were openly indecent ; and thoſe ex- 
ceſſes, at laſt, ſunk into habitual indolence; which, in fact, 
| | | mY was 
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ms the failing to which their government owed its declen- 

on, and, at laſt, its ruin. This ſeldom was the caſe with 

the European popes, who were, generally, men matured in 

age and experience, and paſt the ſenſual enjoyments of life, 

ir the time of their election. The khalifs, in one ſenſe of 

equity, had a great ſuperiority over the popes: for though, 

one o their very lateſt exiſtence, they exerciſed an undiſputed 

claim of diſpoſing of the greateſt monarchies of the eaſt, yet 

led, all thoſe monarchies had been, at one time or other, the 

and properties of their predeceſſors; and the poſſeſſors of them 

had at no time diſputed the califs right to be their lords 

een paramount. This was far from being the caſe with the 

ter popes, who claimed the diſpoſal of the crowns from their 

Vas, ſpiritual authority only. It is likewiſe remarkable, that, 

and even the laſt khalif, who is looked upon as being one of the 

ad- weakeſt princes of his race, reigned with far greater exte- 

; of tors of ſtate and veneration, than the en pope, per- 

eti- haps, ever could arrive at; for, beſides the circumſtances of 

s pomp we have already mentioned, and to which the greateſt 

is Heißen princes ſubmitted, we are told, that, when he went 

es, abroad, he wore a maſk, or a veil, as if his ſubjects were Pomp of 
m, unworthy to look upon his face; that all the ſtreets through the laſt 
no which he paſſed were crouded, and that balconies, from khalif. 


ny whence he could be ſeen, were hired, at exorbitant rates. 
Al This exterior of pride, and mad pomp, was extremely dif- 
guſtful to the hardy Tartars, whole princes, though equally, 
he and more, powerful, choſe to diſplay their magnificence in 
gh camps, and fields, in receiving embaſſadors, or tributaries, 


fo and in other acts of a ſovereign's duty. The eaſtern hiſto- 
ey rians obſerve, that it was this diſguſt of the Tartars, that 
in drew upon the khalif and his ſon the terrible fate they met 


a- with. But, in fact, according to the ſame hiſtorians, had 
t- not the khalif's indolence, and want of knowledge in the 
e- world, ſuffered him to be impoſed upon by his vizir, he 
at might have bid defiance to all the power of the Tartars, who 


found the conqueſt of Baghdad, after all, to be a much 
1- more difficult taſk than they had imagined. 


je We have, in the preceding part of this hiſtory, intro- Conclu- 

5 duced all the material events that happened amongſt the ſion and 

2 princes who ſucceeded to the chief provinces of the antient plan that 
„ Khalifat, and, conſequently, of the greateſt part of the has been 
0 then known inhabitable part of the globe; as it compre- obſerved. 
n hended- all Aſia, to the very heart of India, Africa, and a | 
1 great part of Europe. The facts we have omitted, are nei- 

l ther of authority, nor importance enough, to claim atten- 


tion. Upon the whole, the method we have obſerved is 
— ſuch, as does not ſubject our readers to the double expence 
C and fatigue of reading the ſame facts over again, under 
- other titles. We ſhall, therefore, purſue the ſame plan in 
- the hiſtory of the vaſt empire of Jengbix Khan, and his de- 
a ſcendants, which will comprehend that of infinite W 
8 0 
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of people, which we have had yet no opportunity of in- 


Introduc- 
tion. 


Tartary 


troducing ; and, though the incidents are more ſtriking than 
any to be found amongſt the Greeks and the Romans, yet they 
have been, till, but very lately, totally unknown to Fr. 
peans; and the collections that have been made of them, in 
general, are ſo dry and diſguſting, that they can be read. 
neither with pleaſure hor inſtruction, by any but compleat 
maſters of the eaſtern languages and geography. 
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The Hiſtory of Jenghiz Khan. the founder of th; 


Mogul empire, who began bis reign in the year 120, 


E are now to attempt the hiſtory of the greateſt con- 
queror that hiſtory mentions, or, perhaps; that the 
world ever produced. A conqueror, in fortune, power, mag. 
nificence, and extent of dominions, far ſuperior to Alexander, 
and to all the monarchs, either of the eaſtern, or weſtern em- 
pires. A conqueror, whoſe titles it is hard to defcribe ; they 
being ſo various, and ſo numerous, that each claimed the 
preference of the other. The reader may perceive, that, to 
avoid the diſagreeable taſk of repeating the ſame things over 
and over again, we have purpoſely, in the hiſtory of the 
khalifat, omitted any particular mention of this great man's 
actions. We cannot, however, enter, with propriety, up- 
on his hiſtory, without giving the reader ſome general idea 
of the country whence he ſprung, and which we ſhall juſt 
touch upon, as the particulars of climate, fituation, pro- 
duce, manufactures, rivers, hills, and the like, belong to 
the province of the geographer, rather than the hiſtorian. 
either is it our buſineſs to examine, minutely, whether 
the antient Scythians, and the Tartars, were the ſame, or 


What were the boundaries of their reſpettive nations. The 


deſcribed. 


very accounts given us by hiſtorians, of the Scythians being 
a wandering, reſtleſs people, roving from clime to clime, 
through the immenſe plains of Afia, and the bordering coun- 
tries of Europe, render it almoſt impoſſible for any autbot 
to write, with preciſion, upon this head; neither is it ma- 
terial to this hiſtory. It ſeems, however, certain, that the 


old Romans were abſolute ſtrangers to the greateſt part of 


Tartary; and it was but in this, and the laſt century, that, 
by the labours of czar Peter, of Raffia, and the munificence 
of Lewis XIV. of France, modern Europeans have obtained 
any adequate idea of this vaſt country. 

Tatary, or as, in compliance with the general cuſtom, we 
mall call it, Tartary, the native country of the Munglo, ol, 
as we ſhall, for the ſame reaſon, call them, /foguls, 1s 
bounded, on the eaſt, by the eaſtern ocean; and is ſepa- 
rated, en the weſt, from Ruſſia, by the Caſpian Sea, 4 

| - the 
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js its boundary; and the kingdoms of Khowaraſm, Bukaria, 
China, and Korea, on the ſouth. Hence, according to geo- 
-raphers, it contains eighty-ſix degrees of longitude, or is 
in length, from welt to eaſt, three thouſand ſix hundred 
miles; and eighteen degrees of latitude; or is in breadth, 
from ſouth to north nine hundred and ſixty miles, where 
hroadeſt ; though, where narroweſt, nat above three hun- 
dred and thirty. There is, however, the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
for believing, that the antient Tartary, in the time of Jeng- 
liz Khan, and before it, was of a much greater extent; and 
that it was curtailed into its preſent bounds by the ee 
Chineſe, and other nations. Tartary is divided into eaſt and 
weſt; the latter is the moſt conſiderable for extent, and, 
from its inhabitants, the Moguls, it is called Mongalia. On 
the ſouth of it lies the famous Chineſe wall. The Lobi, a 
moſt enormous ſandy deſart, ſecures it on the weſt and 
north-weſt; on its eaſt lies Faftern Tartary, and, on the 
north, the country of Kalkas; a region ſaid to be as large 
as Tartary itſelf, but almoſt unknown to Europe nor, in- 
deed, can the diviſion and boundaries affigned by us to 
Tartary, be entirely depended on, though they are taken 
from the beſt informations. | 

Before the time of Fenghiz Khan, the Moguls were but one 
tribe, amongſt many, who inhabited the Weſtern Tartary 
but that being his tribe, it became the general denomina- 
tion of all the Maſtern Tartars. Notwithſtanding the va- 
riety of tribes and hords amongſt them, it is plain, from 


their language and manners, that they are all of them, ori- 


inally, the ſame people, and had the ſame anceſtors. In 
ort, the Moguls, whatever ſome authors may pretend, 
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the rivers Jaic, and Tobel; on the north, the Ruſſian Siberia Deſcribed 


was, in the time of Feng hiæ Khan, a nation of Tartars. Ac- Its inha- 
cording to travellers, this nation, though ſtrong in their bitants, 


perſons, had very ordinary features ; and though they are, 
at preſent, barbarians, yet it is certain that, during the 
time of Fenghiz Khan, they had a regular government, well 
built cities, and they knew the uſe of letters, of a particu- 
lar form, which they cut upon boards; but it is hard to ſay 
at what time they loſt all this politeneſs; for many of their 
monuments are yet extant, with theſe characters inſcribed 
upon them; and though ſome of their cities, public build- 
ings, and monuments, which are far from being inelegant, 
were found, yet all of them were uninhabited. Their reli- 
gion, in the time of Jengbix Khan, ſeems to have been 
deiſtical; but they afterwards became idolaters, and many 


of them Mahometans. Their government ſeems to have and go- 


ou to the father, or the eldeft Megul, of a hord, or tribe. 
But a number of thoſe being corporated together, are ſub- 
ject to a khan, or head, wn ger.erally, elected out of a 
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been, in a great meaſure, patciarchal, great reſpect being vernment. 
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particular family, and a number of thoſe inferior khans are 
ſubordinate to one of greater authority. | 


Temjuin. Other great conquerors, is run up to divinity itſelf; nor 


5 


ſhall we, after Fadlallab, his moſt genuine hiſtorian, trouble 
the reader with the ridiculous pedigree that has been drawn 
up for him. The name of his father was Veſſubi, a prince 
of a martial diſpoſition, and, from his being the head of xz 
ſmall territory amongſt the Moguls, became the chief, or 
commander, of a great hord, which he compoſed out of the 
inferior ones he conquered ; and which were, all of them, 
commanded by warriors of great reputation. This ſmal] 
government lay near to Naymins, and to Karakoram, the 
chief city of the Kobi; and Yeſſuki diſtinguiſhed his family 
by the denomination of Kayat. Being provoked by a prince, 
or khan, called Temujin, he marched againſt him, and cut his 
troops in pieces, . Yeljuki's return, his favourite wife, 
called Olon Ayka, was, about the year of Chriſt 1163, 
brought to bed of a ſon, whom all authors agree to have 
held in his hand a piece of coagulated blood, when he came 
into the world. This was looked upon, by the learned men 
in aſtrology and divination, to be an omen that the child 
would prove a great warrior ; and his father, in commemo- 
ration of his late victory, gave him the name of Temujin, 
and put him under the tuition of Karafher, one of the wiſeſt 
men of his dominions. The chief khan of all Tartary, at 
this time, was the emperor of Katay. To him, all the Khans, 
between Mount Altay and the Ea/tern Tartary, and even Jo- 
grul, the khan of the Korazts, paid tribute. Yeſuk entered 
into war with the emperor Katay; in which he was taken 
priſoner, and it was with ſome difficulty he eſcaped, after a 
long impriſonment. Upon his return home, he found his 
ſon, young Temuj:in, greatly improved in the exerciſe of 
arms, and, though he was then but thirteen years of age, 
he married him to the daughter of Tieri, the khan of Nay- 
man; in hopes of acquiring, by that match, an uſeful ally 
againſt his enemies. But Y2//u#: being cut off in the flower 
of his age, reaped no fruits from his alliance. He left be- 
hind him five ſons, and a daughter, and named Temujn to 
the comrnand of the hord. His youth occaſioned his neigh- 


bours, and ſome of his ſubject hords, to put themſelves un- 


der the protection of other chiefs, who declared war againſt 


His mo- Temujin. His mother had then the conduct of the affairs 


ther's 


of the hord, and proved to be a wiſe and ſpirited prin- 


good ma- ceſs; for, by her good management, ſhe raiſed the reputa- 
nagement. tion of her ſon's power ſo much, that ſeveral of the revolted 


tribes returned to their duty under him; ſo that the young 
Temujin, attended by his mother Olon, who acted in perſon 
as one of his generals, took the field, with an army that 
marched under the banner of a horſe's tail. This army ſeems 


to have been raiſed amongſt native ſubjects of _—_, — 
ö | *p11g 
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obliged to ſerve him in the war; being diſtin from thoſe: | 
hords who were obliged only to pay him tribute. But we 


are not to look upon this as having been very great, if, as 


his hiſtorian Abu Gazi tells us, all the hereditary ſubjects 
of Yeſſuki (but excluſive of tributaries) did not amount to 
forty thouſand families. Taychot and Jemeta, the two chiefs 
to whom the diſaffected hords had revolted, were at the 
head of thirty thouſand men. Beſides his mother, Temujin 
was attended by a chief called Porji, who was only thirteen 
years of age, the head of the Crla hord. After a bloody He is vie- 
battle, in which the young Temujrn gave ſurprizing proofs of totious. 
his judgement and courage, he remained conqueror ; Taychot 
being killed, and Femuka, with difficulty, eſcaping. 

The circumſtances of this victory were ſo glorious, that 
Temjin grew into great reputation all over Tartary. Taychot's 
great hord, and extenſive lands, came under his power 
and Potu, a chief of a powerful people lying on the banks 
of the Argun, married his ſiſter Tumalic. As to Temujin 
himſelf, young as he was, he diſcovered an amazing great- 
neſs of ſoul, by the rewards and hòͤnours he beſtowed on His liber- 
thoſe officers who had ſerved him beſt ; for we are told, that ality. 
he made them ride upon his own horſes, and gave them 
magnificent preſents of habits, and other accommodations, 
But his character and accompliſhments ſoon procured him 
ſuch envy, that confederacies were formed againſt him 
amongſt the neighbouring hords ; and fortune, it ſeems, 
was not always upon his ſide. This drove him, in the 
fourteenth year of his age, to ſeck to ſtrengthen himſelf by 
a powerful alliance, and he married Purta Kujin, one of 
the moſt beautiful ladies in all Tartary, daughter to the khan 
of the Kongorats, and related to Tegrul, the khan of the 
Koraits, The differences amongſt hiſtorians leave it doubt- 
ful, whether this was the lady to whom he was contracted, 
or, as ſome ſay, married, in his father's life-time. She had 
a fon to him the firſt year of her marriage ; but her young 
huſband being upon an expedition, having left her at Nairn 
Kayat, ſhe was ſurprized and carried off by the MHarfiis, His dife 
his enemies, but reſtored to him by Togrul, who had a re- treſſes. 
gard for Temujin's father, and uſed to call Temujin himſelt, 
ſon. This lady, on her return home, was delivered of a 
ſecond ſon: but the confederacy againſt Temujin mult have 
ruined him, had it not been for his own great addreſs, for, 
being taken priſoner by the tribe of Tanjut, he again made 
his eſcape, and threw himſelf under the protection of To- He throws 
grul, the prince of the Koraits, who lay under the greateſt himſelf 
obligations, while he was in the like diſtreſſed circumſtances, under the 
to Temujin's father. Before Temujin left his own dominions, protection 
he appointed his uncle Urtejetin his regent, and prevailed f the 
with his mother to marry Buzra#, a man of eminence, and Ehan of 
the head of a hord; and his alliance proved, afterwards, ex- the Xo. 
tremely ſerviceable to 7 * Having thus ſettled matters, „itt 
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he proceeded to the capital of Togrul, which was called Rg. 
ratorom, at the head of fix thouſand men; whom he de- 
voted, together with his own life, to the ſervice of Togrul. 

Togrul, though ſubject to the king of Katay, was, not- 
withſtanding, a prince of great power and merit; but had 
come to his throne after prodigious encounters, with his own 
brothers, and other relations. The Chriftians in his domi. 
nions met with ſo much encouragement, that he is ſaid to 
have been himſelf a Chriſtian; and pompous accounts of his 
piety, as well as power, under the title of Prefler Johr 
had been forged by the Ne/torian monks, who appear to have 
given the ſame title, to almoſt every prince in Aſia or 
Africa, who have favoured the Chriſtians. Togrul received 
Temujin with extraordinary affection; employed him with 
great ſucceſs at the head of his armies ; declared him the 
hr{t man of his court, and, at laſt, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, in preference to Femuka, the ſame chief who 
had been at war with Temuyin; with whom, we are told, 
the lady was violently in love. In ſhort, Temujin appeared 


at Togrul's court as a ſovereign allied with him; which has 


made ſome hiſtorians omit mentioning that he ſought hi; 
ig omen All this preheminence, however, raifed our 
ero a great number of enemies at the court of Karatorm, 
Notwithſtanding this, he had leiſure enough, by the al. 


ſiſtance of his mother, his uncle, and his father-in-law, who 


all of them ſerved him with great zeal, to retrieve his do- 
meſtic affairs, and to reduce all the hords who had rebelled 
againſt him, to their duty. But Temujin had foon occaſion 
to diſcover himſelf in a higher ſphere ; for the emperor of 
Katay ſummoned Togru! to his ſervice, againſt a powerful 
rehellion ; and Togrul was attended to the field by Temujin. 
They attacked the rebels with ſuch valour and ſucceſs, that 
they gained a complete victory; and the king of Katay cre- 
ated Togrul, vang khan, which anſwers, in the Chineſe, or 
Katayan language, to ſovereign prince; while he gave Te- 
mujin, who was then not above twenty-two years of age, 2 
great command in his army. Thoſe glorious diſtinctions, 
conferred by ſo great a ſovereign, upon the two Tartar 
chiefs, encreaſed the confederacy which had been already 
formed againſt Temujin, and was headed by the vang khan' 
brother. The moſt powerful hord in this confederacy was 
the Markits, and theſe calling in to their aſſiſtance the 
Tayuts, they were afterwards joined by many other hords; 
and their chiefs meeting together in ſecrecy, upon horſeback, 
they reſolved to attack the vang khan, as well as Temyz. 
Upon this occaſion, the ceremony of the oath, by which 
they bound themſelves, was very peculiar ; for, all of them 
drawing their ſwords, they cut in pieces a horſe, a wild ox, 
and a dog, with the following words: Hear, O God, 0 


able form“ Heaven, O Earth, the oath we ſwear againſt the vary 
ofanoath. khan, and Teufejin; may the man amongſt us become 35 


one 
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« one of thoſe beaſts, who ſhall ſpare them, when once 
« occaſion ſerves; when he ſhall fail in his promiſe to de- 


- « roy them; and when he ſhall take their parts againſt 


« their enemies.” This conſpiracy, though kept very ſe- 
cret, was revealed, by a Korgorat chief, to the two princes, 
who were at that time lying with their armies at ſome diſ- 
tance from one another. The Naymans, who were parties 
in the conſpiracy, headed by their khan Tayun, and by 
Erkekara, the vang khan's brother, had the good fortune to 
ſurprize him, and drive him out of his dominions, after a 
bloody battle; which gave to Zrketarathe throne of the Ko- 
raits, and to his ſoldiers the plunder of the city Karatorom. 
A few of the vang khan's ſoldiers, however, eſcaped ; and 
they, with his ſon Sankin, retired to the moſt inacceſſible 
parts of Tartary, while the vang khan made the beſt of his 
way towards Temujin, whom he found lying upon the borders 
of the Tanjuts, advantageouſly poſted, with a body of thirty 
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thouſand men, half of whom were Koraits. This laſt cir- The van 
cumſtance, with the ſuperior 4 of the vang khan, made khan re- 


Temujin reſign to him the chie 


command. heir enemies trieves his 


were very numerous, and the main body of the vang khan's afairs, 


army being headed by himſelf, Temujzn took upon him the 
command of the right wing, and the left was commanded by 
a Aorait general; their front being extended as far as they 
could, and their baggage, with their beaſts of burden, were 
placed behind all. The whole of Temujin's army is ſaid to 
have been formed out of thirteen tribes. A battle enſued, 
in which the conſpirators, chiefly by the valour of Temujin, 
were totally defeated. 


It is uncertain whether this confederacy, or rebellion was Confuſion 
finiſhed by this action. From the complexion of hiſtorians, of hiſto. 
who differ in dates, and ſpeak of different actions with much rians. 


the ſame circumſtances, attending them, it ſeems as if this 
battle had been deciſive ; for the vang khan was ſoon after 
reſtored to his. throne. As to the conſpirators, the chief of 
them were thrown alive into ſeventy caldrons of boiling wa- 
ter, where they periſhed ; their eſtates were plundered, and 
their ſubjects either led into ſlavery, or incorporated with the 
victorious army. | | 


Temujin now became formidable to his 1 ; and, tho' Great 
1 


we cannot aſcertain the facts from any poſitive informations. progreſs 
that have come to our hands, yet he ſeems, from his firſt out- of Temas» 


ſet in life, to have had the acquiſition of all Tartary in view. jin in 
2grak, another great chief of the Naymans, and war. 


amuca 
rother to Tein, the chief of the Kongorats, and almoſt all 
the great princes of the Moguls and Tartars, except the vang 
khan and Tein, who was father-in-law to Temujin, appear to 
have been of that opinion, by their repeated conſpiracies and 
great ny they formed againſt him. On the other hand, 
emujin was forming his army by his own example; and we 
arc told of four intrepids he * amongſt his generals, who 
| | Were 
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were his favourites, whoſe names were Mußuli, Porchi, Po- 
rotena, and Chilakona; to theſe a fifth was added, who was 
a ſtranger and a fire-worſhipper. Hiſtorians have mentioned 
a ſingular league, or family agreement, which was at this 
time entered into between the vang khan and Temiin; and 
that they not only promiſed each a daughter to the other; 
ſon, but that the ſame intermarriage ſhould continue ever 
after; but peace being reſtored by the reſtoration of the 
vang khan, Famuka if, Fae that court, Being a prince of 
great penetration and addreis, and finding that nothing in 
the way of arms could be done againſt Temujin, he applied 
himſelf to Santun, the fon of the vang khan; and found no 
great difficulty in impreſſing him with notions of Tenujin's 
dangerous ambition; and he inſinuated, that not only all the 
vang khan's misfortunes had proceeded from Temujin's ma- 
nagement, but that the latter was plotting how to ſet him 
aſide from the ſucceſſion. Sanbun brought his father, who 
was nzturally of a ſuſpicious diſpoſition, into the ſame way of 
thinking; and it was therefore reſolved, that Temujin ſhould 
be put to death ; or, according to others, that his perſon 
ſhould be ſecured. But it was difficult to execute this deſign, 


Temufin had, upon his fide, the greateſt part of the Koraite 


army; and he commanded, in a feparate body, his own 
| md 3 who were all of them heroes, and choſen out of the 
raveſt tribes of Tartary. It was therefore reſolved to find a 


pretence to ſend Temijin with his troops, which conſiſted of 


no more than fix thouſand men, to ſome diſtance from Ka- 
racorom; Which was accordingly effected. Santun then wrote 
to Temujin's father-in-law, to acquaint him, that he was 


ready to aſſiſt him in putting his wife's ſon to death, which 


would open his way to the throne. The father-in-law was 
generous enough to acquaint Temijin of this; and, in the 
mean time, Temijin had an invitation from the vang khan to 
repair to his court, that the marriages they had concluded 
upon might be celebrated. Temujin, having been before ap- 
prized by his father-in-law, evaded the invitation; and the 
vang khan, ſuſpecting that his deſign was diſcovered, re- 
folved to ſurprize him unawares. Temujin had the good for- 


vered and tune to be apprized of this likewiſe; for, being extremely 


defeated , 


well beloved, two domeſtics belonging to a chief officer of 
the vang khan's court, informed him, that, while they were 
bringing milk to their maſter's tent, they heard him declare 
the vang khan's intention, to his wife, Upon this, Temujm, 


who was not very ready to credit all that had been told him, 


decamped, but left his tents ſtanding, and took poſſeſſion of 
a very ftrong paſs. He had ſcarcely departed, when the 
vang khan's troops, under the command of 'Jemuka, fell up- 
on his tents; watt finding empty, to their great ſurprize, 
they traced his march to the paſs where he had encamped; 
a battle enſued, in which Temujin was victorious, as he was 
in ſeveral others fought ſome days after. * 


4 3d 


This 
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This war drew the attention of all the princes of Tartary, He forms 
who were divided, ſome taking the part of Tenjin, and an aſſocia- 
others of the vang khan. Temujin's allies having joined him, tion. 
he ordered a horſe to be killed in the river Panchum ; and, 
taking a draught of the water mixed with blood, he ſwore; 
that he would ſhare the ſweet and the bitter with all who 
followed him; imprecating, at the ſame time, that he might 
become like the water he had drank, if he violated his oath. 
This ſolemn engagement attached all his friends and follow- 
ers very ſtrongly to his intereſt, and the hord of the Kunly- 
rats ſoon after joined him, as did a great number of the K- 
raites, who were enamoured with his courage, Notwith- 
ſtanding this, Temujrn was extremely averſe from continuing 
the war, and ſent ſeveral meflengers to the vang khan, 
ſometimes upbraiding him for his ingratitude, and ſometimes 
offering him terms of accommodation. The vang khan 
could not deny the charge of ingratitude; but, as the war 
had been undertaken by the advice, and at the perſuaſion, of 
his ſon, he entered upon no treaty. Upon this, Temujin 
went to his own native dominions, and calling together a 
grand aſſembly of all his followers and allies, he propoſed 
making off their ſubjection to the Koraites. The affembly 
agreed to this propoſal] ; and the vang khan, finding how 
dangerous his ſituation was, abſolved the MZar#:ts, one of the 
moſt powerful Tartar hords, from their tributes; in hopes 
there by to keep them firm to his intereſt. All Tartary was 
now involved in war. The vang khan, by his ſon's advice, 
continued inexorable to all terms of peace propoſed to him 
by Temujin. On the other hand, Temryin's allies had ſo 
great an opinion of his abilities, that they gave him the to- 
puz, or batton of command. But Temujin, before he would 
accept of it, exacted from every one of them a military oath, 
promiſing that they would be obedient to his orders. This 
oath was cheerfully taken; and the confequence was, that 
the vang khan was totally routed, and loſt forty thouſand 
men in one battle. Upon this, finding that his retreat to Ka- 
ralorom was cut off, he was obliged to throw himſelf under 
the protection of the head of the Eneer ate; who, in all pro- 
bability, was, at that time, the ſon of Temujin's father-in- 
law. There the vang khan was put to death; ſome ſay, The vang 
with the privacy, or at the command, of the prince of the khan is 
country; while others pretend that he highly diſapproved of put to 
the deed. = | death. 
After the vang khan's death, Temujin became maſter of his 
dominions. This great ſucceſs, next to his own valour, was 
owing to his vaſt generoſity : he nobly rewarded the two 
Tartar herdſmen who had informed him of the vang khan's 
deſign, and preferred all the Koraites who joined him, to 
places of honour and profit. This conduct raiſed his repu- 
tation ſo much, that even Hatembu, the brother of the de- 


ceaſed vang khan, courted his alliance, and offered him his 
| ; daughter 
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daughter in marriage. This alliance was equally advantage. 


ous as honourable tor Temujin ; but perceiving that one of 

his favourite officers was in love with the princeſs, he he. 

ſtowed her upon him in marriage : but at the fame time he 

expreſſed himſelf in the moſt grateful and polite terms, with 

regard to the vang khan, and threw the blame of all the dif. 

ferences he had with him upon FJemuka. That prince, after 

the vang khan's defeat, had retired to the dominions of the 

prince of the Naymans, whom he perſuaded to make war 

upon Temujin. The war ended in the defeats of the Ny. 

mans, who had ſuffered Temujn to advance too far into their 

country. Temuka, whoſe hatred to Temujin was unalterable, 

| in this war was made priſoner, and had his head cut off, 

Great Temijin was now the moſt powerful prince in Tartary, and, 

power of in a ſhort time, he ſubdued the Marfits, and ſevera] other 

Temujia, tribes who where jealous or envious of his glory. He was 

now called the grand khan, and almoſt all the tribes of Tar- 

tary acknowledged him for their ſovereign ; and he pitched 

upon Karatorom to be the capital of his empire. But Tem. 

Jin was not only the greateſt conqueror, but one of the 

His laws, greateb} legiſlators, that ever lived. Finding himſelf the ab. 
olute maſt 

compoſed a body of laws, religious as well as civil, by which 

the belief of one ſupreme being was ſtrictly enjoined ; and 

all his people were divided into ſubordinate 17 accord- 

ing to their different degrees of preheminence and merit. In 

ſhort, he formed a new code of laws, the great lines of 

which were agreeable to the trueſt policy; but, though he 

was abſolute, he did nothing in a deſpotic manner ; tor he 

had eſtabliſhed a privy-council, whom he conſulted upon all 

his inſtitutions. | = 

and re- _Temujin was perfectly ſenſible of the vaſt effect that exteri- 

markable ors have upon the human mind, and his next care was to be 

form of ſolemnly inaugurated, To prepare the way for this, he em- 

his inau- ployed one of his fathers-in-law, who affected the reputati- 


guration. ON of a prophet, and being a man of ſingular abſtinence and 


anctity, was believed to be ſuch by the common people. 
This perſon, whoſe name, we are told, was Koza, pre- 
dicted a long train of happineſs to Temujin, and enjoined him 
to take the name of Fengh:z Khan, which, ſome ſay, in the 
AZegul tongue ſignifies the great king: while others affirm, 
that it alludes to the noiſe made by a bird of good omen. Be 
this as it will, it is certain that this pretended prophet ob- 
tained ſuch credit amongſt the Moguls, that they firmly be- 
lieved they were deſtined to be the greateſt people in the 
world under Fenghiz Khan; and they laid aſide all kind of 
thought or care but to equip themſelyes for acting under his 
banner. Temujin and his emiffaries having thus artfully 
worked them into this belief, he aſſembled a great council, 
or, what may be called, a parliament, conſiſting of all his own 
relations and the chief princes of his empire, — in 
Te ; | | V Ide, 


er of Tartary, or, as it is called, Magulſlun, he 
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white, as Temujin himſelf was. This aſſembly was held in 


en fields. Temujin, who was placed on a riſing-ground 
2 a plain form, opened it in a ſpeech, full of that 


eloquence which diſtinguiſhed him far above all his ſubjects. 


The chiefs of the aſſembly then diſplaying nine banners of 
command, they being divided into nine bodies, choſe him 
for their emperor ; and their election was ſignified to him by 
placing him upon a piece of black felt, where the ſpeaker of 
the alembly harangued him, and told him it was through 
Cad alone he held his power, and that the Almighty would 
proſper him if he governed his ſubjects with mercy and mo- 
deration ; but that, if he did not, he would render his per- 
ſon 2nd memory black and deſpicable, as the felt which was 


under his feet. 


28r 


This ſignificant ceremony being over, ſeven of the prin- He ha- 
cipal Khans elevated and placed him upon a throne, in the rangues 
midſt of the aſſembly, where he was proclaimed and recog- his ſub- 


nized as emperor, firſt by all the princes and great lords pre- je&s. 


ſent, and then by the whole body of the people, all preſent 
bowing their knees nine times before him. The new em- 
peror was not wanting on his part, in declaring his reſolu- 
tion to anſwer the higheſt expectations of his ſubjects; and 
ave orders for celebrating a moſt magnificent feſtival, which 
aſted for ſeveral days; and we have intimatjons that the 
very rich preſents he made to ſome of the principal khans, 
were no inconſiderable means of his elevation. This aſ- 


ſembly was held at Dilon Ildach, which is ſaid to have been 


ſituated about the fource of the river Oner ; by which we 
may conjecture it to have ſtood almoſt in the heart of the 


IWi/tern Tartary ; and the title he aſſumed, on this occaſion, 


was, the grand khan of the MHoguls and Tartars. The time 

of this aſſembly is fixed to the year 1205; and the three fol- 

lowing years was employed in entirely ſubjecting the Nay- 

mans, the Markits, and other tribes of Moguls or Tartars, 

hots chiefs were diſſatisfied with the power of Jengbiz 
an. | | 


The empire of Jenghix Khan was thus eſtabliſhed over all Marches 
Tartary. In the year 1209, having raiſed a moſt prodigious againſt 
army, he marched ſouthward againſt the empire of Hya; China, 


which, according to travellers, is a kingdom which con- 
tained in it Sheaſt all to the north of P:ng-lyang-fu, as far as 


E3a-yu-quan, the country of Ortus and Et/ina, the country of 


X9#1-nor, with that lying between Kya-yu-quan and Shachew, 
beſides ſeveral places to the north and weſt of Kya-yu-quan, 
The reader, from this quotation, and by throwing his eyes 


upon the general maps, will eaſily perceive the impoſſibility 


of aſcertaining the ſituation and boundaries of thoſe places 
and countries, "The names we meet with are ſometimes 
Tartar, ſometimes Mogul, ſometimes Chineſe, Perſian, Ara- 


bic, and Indian; and often five or fix words that have no af- 
anity to one another either in ſound or ſpelling, are _ 
h | us 
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uſe of to denominate the ſame place. We know, however 
in the main, that Jenghiz Khan penetrated into Ha, g 
China, through the great wall ; and that emperor ſubmitted 
to pay him tribute. He then took advantage of Gurl; 
king of Turke/tor, and the khan of the Igurs, who put him. 
ſelf under his protection, to conquer their country ; ang 
then he prepared to march againſt the great emperor of the 
Kin, or of all China, who claimed to 4 lord-paramount gf 
all Tartary, and had even received a tribute as ſuch from 


His great 123 han himſelf. Yong-i/t was then emperor of the 


ſucceſſes 


in, and an old quarrel had ſubſiſted between him and 


againſt the Jenghix Khan, he having adviſed the late emperor to put 


Chine/e. 


Fenghiz Khan, to death. 'T he latter, therefore, upon Yong-i/?x 
acceſſion, not only refuſed to pay him tribute, but reproached 


the miniſters, who were ſent to claim it, with their coun- 


Revolu- 
tions in 
China. 


trymen being ſo far from having, as they boaſted, a ſon of 
heaven for their emperor, that they did not know how to 
chuſe a man. This brought on a general war, which divided 
all that vaſt country: Yong-7/; marched prodigious armies to 
the ſtrongeſt poſts of the great wall; and Fenghiz Khan, with 
Edibut, the prince of 1gur-chepe, a chief of great power, 
with many others, who had courted his alliance, drove their 
enemies from thoſe poſts, and penetrated into the very heart 
of Kin, or China. Fenghiz Khan was then joined by Leyw-ki, 
who ſwore allegiance to him, with one hundred thouſand 
men, and who declared himſelf emperor of the Kitan, a pco- 
ple who were at that time oppreſſed by the kin. In the year 
1212, a great battle was fought between Jenghiz Khan and 


Yong-t/i's. general, who, though at the head of three hun- 


dred thouſand men, was entirely defeated ; 1 Khan 
after that beſieging Tay-tong-fu, a place of great ſtrength, was 
wounded, repulſed, and driven out of many advantages he 

had obtained. | | | 
The truth is, the ſcenes of Jengbix Khan's actions were 
now greatly altered. Inſtead of attacking hords, tents, and 
open villages, as in Tartary, he was making war on a coun- 
try full of well-fortified towns, and flouriſhing in all the arts 
ad life. He knew, however, how to avail himſelf even of 
his enemy's virtues; for he ſoon became their maſter in their 
art of war. Hujabu, general to Yong-t/i, emperor of the 
Kin, was a wicked and an ambitious man; and, having 
been diſgraced for ſome time by Yong-7/, after he was rein- 
ſtated in his command, he was ſo far from oppoſing the pro- 
greſs of the Mogul, that he marched his army againſt the 
Imperial palace; where he ſeized the emperor's perſon and 
put him to death: but not being able to perſuade the people 
to make himſelf emperor, he raiſed San, a prince of the im- 
perial blood, to the throne. Soon after, he himſelf was put 
to death, and his chief enemy was created generaliſſimo of 
the Kin; while Fenghiz Khan, encouraged by the diſtractions 
of that empire, was heaping victory upon victory; _ at 
| | | | 21ſt, 
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If, in 1214, he inveſted Ye»-4in, the then capital of their 
woire, and called by others Pein. Fenghiz Khan's ſucceſſes 
2 greatly furthered by vaſt numbers of the diſcon- 


„ tented Chineſe, who flocked to his ſtandards, and to whom 
oa he was very liberal both of poſts and honours. It was by 
the their aſhſtance he was enabled to form four vaſt armies, with 


which he laid waſte that whole empire, by far the moſt po- 


— ulous and the beſt provided of any that is mentioned in 

the WY biffory ; nor does the treatment he gave to the inhabitants, Jenghir 
and eſpecially old men, women, and children, redound to the Xhan“, 
* character of his humanity; for we are told that he cauſed cruelties. 


immenſe numbers of children to be maſſacred, as if he in- 


« tended to extirpate the race of the Chineſe. The latter, 
in. however, at laſt found ſome relief in deſpair ; and the ar- 


of mies of jenghiz Khan being greatly reduced, by ſickneſs and 
fatigues, he accepted of a ſum of money, and other coſtly _ 
preſents of captives and commodities, and raiſed the ſiege of 


| 
, the capital. San was greatly blamed for his puſilanimous 
th behaviour, and a rebellion ſoon after breaking out againſt 


him, Jerghiz Khan re-entered China, and Lyew-ko was in- 

vited to mount the imperial throne, it he would declare him- 

ſelf independent of Fenghiz Khan; but he remained faithful 

to that conqueror, who again beſieged the capital. San en- 

deavoured in vain to fave it; and, of the two generals who 

commanded 'in the city, one of them deliberately poiſoned 

himſelf ; and the other, retiring with his garriſon, left all 

the ladies of the palace to the conqueror's mercy ; for which, 

and for other crimes, he was afterwards put to death. | 
In the mean while, the /Zoguls, finding no farther reſiſt- He ſub- 

ance, broke into the city, and put to death a vaſt number of dues great 

the chief inhabitants, and ſet fire to the imperial palace, part of 

which, we are told, continued burning for a whole month. China. © 

dan now perceived himſelf in danger of being ſtripped of all 

his dominions by Fengh:iz Khan, and applied for a peace; 

but he found the Tartar ſtood upon terms he could not com- 

ply with: and thus the war continued to rage till the end of 

the year 1216; when the conqueſts of Kitay and Kourge were 

compleated. The name of the general to whom ' Fenghiz 

Khan owed his greateſt ſucceſſes, was Muhuli. Fenghiz Khan, 

who ated, on moſt occaſions, with great pomp and ſtate, 

had ſo high an opinion of this officer, that he' declared him 

generalifimo in the preſence of all his troops, enjoining 

them to obey him as they did himſelf ; and, as the badge of 

his authority, he preſented him with a golden ſeal. After 

this, Fenghiz Khan returned to Tarary, where he took ſome 

repoſe in a magnificent palace he had erected there; while 

Mubuli penetrated into China, ſubdued all Sheu-fi, Pecheli and 

Hang-tong. Meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance at Le-chew, 

he gave orders for maſſacring all the inhabitants; but he was 


prevailed on to deſiſt from this barbarous intention by one of 
| EM his 
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his beſt officers, who was a native of that city, and offerel 

to Jay down his own life to ſave that of his mother, brother 

; and the other inhabitants. | ) 
His wars In the year 1217, Jengbix Khan, having declared his brother 
continued. Utakin his vice-gerent in Tartary, put himſelf in motion 
againſt Kuchluk, his moſt capital enemy, and ſon to Born, 

king of the Naymans, and who had got together a body cf 

three hundred thouſand Chineſe and 7 artars to oppoſe him. 

Kuchluk, however, was defeated and put to death, This 

Kuchluk had been encouraged and ſupported greatly by Mu. 
hanmed, the ſultan of Khowarazm, whom we have already ſo 

often mentioned as being one of the greateſt princes of the 

eaſt, This prince was ſo much alarmed at the progreſs of 

enghix Khan, that, while the latter was employed in the 

conqueſt of Hya and Kitay, in China, he perſuaded the Tar- 

zars, who were the moſt averſe to Fenghiz Khan's govern. 

ment, to chuſe for their head Kuchlut, the prince of the 
Naymans, and the inveterate enemy of Jenghix Khan. The 

power of Kuchlub encreaſed ſo much, that all the countries, 

as far as the river Sir and Amu, the antient Faxartes and 

Oxus, and on the ſide as far as the Obi and the great river 

Alliances Futrfh, declared againſt Fenghiz Khan, Beſides, Kuciluk 
againſt had found means to make alliances with the 1arkits, and 
him, the chief of the Kipſabs, and of other tribes living to the 
north-eaſt ' of .Samarcand. He had attacked and ſtripped 

Gurkhan, Fenghiz Khan's father-in-law, of part of his domi- 

nions; and Kudah, one of the princes of the Markits, was 

making the like progreſs againſt Fenghiz Khan in other parts 


: of Tortary..-:. -.:: 
His wars The. Chineſa, and the more weſtern hiſtorians of those 
with tranſactions, are not perfectly agreed, whether 171 his Khan 
Kuchiak. went in perſon to ſuppreſs thoſe inſurrections. It ſeems moſt 


probable that he commanded his own army againſt the A.- 
tans, or Kara#atayans, who had joined with Kuchluk, and who 
were totally defeated, though they compoſed a body of three 
hundred thouſand. men, Mention is here made of Fengh:z 
Khan having viſited Kopanyn, or Cliene, one of his Chineſe ge- 
nerals, who had been wounded ; and, when recovered, that 
he reduced Biſpbaleg, a conſiderable city in Great Bukari, 
ſituated to the north of Turfan. Fenghiz Khan, about the 
ſame time, ſent Supatay and Kamu, two of his generals, who 
ſubdued Xudah with vaſt ſlaughter of his forces, and aboliſhed 
the ſovereignty of the ./Markits ; as did Burgu, another of his 
generals, that of the Temats, a. tribe on the frontiers of Chi- 
na, which bad joined with Kuchluh, and whom even Fengh1z 
Khan pitied for the hardſhips they ſuffered. As to Kuchluk 
himſelf, whom Jenghix Khan conſidered as his capital enemy, 
it appears that enghiz Khan ſent againſt him one of his belt 
generals, who 1s called Zena by the weſtern hiſtorians, but 
who probably was the ſame with Chepe aboye-mentiones 3 
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who, after a blood battle, defeated Kuchlut ; and, having 
deſtroyed all his followers but four, never deſiſted from the 
urſuit till he overtook him in the road to Badagſhan, in 
Great Bukaria, where he killed him and cut off his head. 
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In the preceding relation, the affairs of China are men- lis gene- 
tioned only in general from their own hiſtorians; who, ac- ral pro- 
cording to the genius of their country, are very dry and je- greſs in 
june in their acounts, giving little more than what may be China and 
called the contents of a hiſtory; but thoſe ſo over- run with Baéaria. 


uncouth names of places and people, who either do not now 
exiſt, or, if they do, have changed their names, that it 
would be equally uninſtructive and tireſome to the reader to 
recount them. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the great empires 
or Kitan and Hya, or Northern China, had been reduced by 
Fenghts Xhan; and, that he was abſolute maſter of all Tartary 
and great part of Bukaria, and many other countries of valt 
extent ; but whoſe antient names, as well as preciſe limits, 
are now either extremely uncertain, or entirely unknown. 
But he had a rival of his power in the perſon of Mohammed, 
ſultan of Khowarazm. That prince poſſeſſed countries 
which commanded the greateſt part of Proper India, and its 
trade. He was maſter of the fineſt and greateſt provinces of 
Perſia, of Khowarazm, Great Bukaria, Koraſan, and Azerbi- 


jan: ſo that, upon the whole, though the countries which 


Fenghiz Khan commanded, were, perhaps, more extenſive, 
yet they were not ſo rich, or ſo advantageouſly ſituated for 
the empire of the eaſt. We are to add to this, that the Tar- 
fars required to be kept in perpetual action, in order to pre- 
vent their revolting; and that the Chineſe he had ſubdued, 
though the moſt ingenious people in the world, as to do- 
meſtic arts and manufactures, had little foreign commerce, 
nor were they of a genius to be employed out of. their own 


country. 


Upon the whole, therefore, Jenghix Khan reſolved, if His am- 
poſſible, to detach the ſultan of Khowarazm from his alliance baſſy to 
with Kuchlut; and, for that purpoſe, he ſent him a deputa- Moſam- 


tion, at the head of which was one Jalazi, to offer him his d. 


friendſhip ; and promiſing, if it was accepted, to look upon 
him, the ſultan, as his ſon. Jalaxi being admitted to an au- 


dience of Mohammed, the haughty Khmwarazmian was ſhocked 


at the laſt expreſſion, which he thought intimated a ſuppoſed 
ſuperiority on the part of the khan, he himſelf being then 
ſixty- three years of age, and therefore was the more provoked 
at the affront Falaz! either was a Khowarazman, or ſpoke 
that language; upon which, Mohammed, drawing him aſide, 


made him a prelent of a very beautiful veſt, ornamented 


with jewels, and deſired him to tell him ſincerely the mean- 
ing of ſo diſreſpectful a meſſage. Jalaxi then aflured him of 
his maſter's great conqueſts ; but the Khotwarazmian ſtopped 
him ſhort, by putting him in remembrance of his own un- 
bounded power and dominions. The manner in * 

| | Altan 
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ſultan talked, made Jalaxi perceive that he had miſtaken 3j 

Artfal character. He gave an artful turn to his diſcourſe, and * 
turn given knowledged the Khowarazman's ſuperiority in power; but 
by an am- pleaded, that the khan being his maſter, he was, as his am- 
baſſador. baſſador, obliged to obey his orders, and ſerve his intereſt. 
and concluded, that the khan was ſincere in his profeſſion; 
of friendſhip. The ſubmiſſive manner in which Pala; 
ſpoke, reconciled the ſultan to his perfon, and the ſubſect gf 

his ambaſly ; one great object of which was, the introduc. 

tion of foreign commerce into the dominions of Fenghiz Khay 

of which they were, at that time, very deſtitute, In ſhort 
Falazi prevailed with Mohammed to ſuffer ſome of the Ky. 
warazmian merchants to return with him, that they might 
trade in the dominions of Fenghiz Khan ; and Mohammed 

loaded him with preſents, both for his maſter and himſelf, 
The kha- We have, in the hiſtory of the khalifat, recounted the 
lif Naſer's differences that ſubſiſted between this great ſultan and the 
corre- khalif Naſer, whoſe dominions were then providentially | 
ſpondence ſaved from the fultan's invaſion. It appears that, tho' Feng. 
with Jeng- hiz Khan was a Deiſt, and deſpiſed Mohammed, yet the kha- 
biz Khan. lif, in reſentment of 17:hammed's treatment of him, kept 
up a correſpondence with Fenghiz Khan; and, we are told, 
that he ſent him an envoy whoſe credentials were wrote 
upon his head with the point of a needle and indigo (as was 
the common practice, at that time, in the eaſtern countries, 
and was to be read when the head was ſhaved) inviting 
Fenghiz Khan to invade the Khowarazmian's dominions, 
Jenghix Khan was ſenſible of the importance of the khalif's 
alliance, and aſſiſtance, which was likewiſe offered him; 
but Mohammed having, by this time, made himſelf maſter 
of the great empire of Gazna; and his army, which was 
very numerous, being reputed to be compoſed of the braveſt 
troops in the eaſt, he thought proper to delay declaring 
himſelf at that time: he intimated, however, to the ambal- 
ſador, that a fitter opportunity might ſoon preſent itſelf, 
which he would not fail to lay hold of. Thus the nego- 
tiation ended. i | 

For a year or two after the alliance was formed between 
Fenghiz Khan and Mohammed, the tranquility amongſt the 
jubjeRs of the two empires was ſo great, that it grew into 
a proverb, That a man might travel through their domi- 
nions, with his hands full of gold, without fear of being 
Meoham- robbed. But Mohammed was not of a diſpoſition to con- 
med jea- tinue this harmony. As he grew in power, he became 
lous of more jealous, and leſs reſpeAtul towards the khan. He even 
 Fenghiz connived at many indignities and injuries offered, in bis do- 
Khan. minions, to the Megu?'s ſubjects; and, at laſt, he ſeized 
part of Kuſhlut's dominions, from which he drove the Ho- 
gul troops, who held them for the khan, in right of con- 
queſt, Even this inſult did not break into the moderation 


of Fenghiæ Khan, who, it ſeems, found vaſt advantages fr = 
| | a the 


be commerce his ſubjects carried on with thoſe of Great 
p 1rig: from whence he imported into Tartary all the pro- 
2 of Perſia and India. By this intercourſe, not only the 
commerce, but the manners, of his Tartars, were im- 
-oved, by their converſing with the Perſians, the Sogdians, 
and other people, the moſt learned and polite of any in the 


had been ſe 


ſelves prompte f CE 
greater price upon their commodities than they had done merce. 


ſomerly; which made Jengbix Khan order all their goods 
be thrown back upon their hands, to their great diſap- 
ointment and detriment; ſhewing them, at the ſame time, 
large wardrobes, and magazines, of commodities, he had 
urchaſed at a far leſs expence. He then examined the 
merchants, the ſubjects of the fultan, who politely offered 
to part with their goods at any price, or for nothing, if his 
majeſty did them the honour to accept of them in preſents. 
Upon this obliging anſwer, 7enghiz Khan not only offered 
them double the value of the merchandize he wanted, but 
cave them liberty to diſpoſe of the remainder to the beſt ad- 
vantage, without their being obliged to make the ſmalleſt 
preſent to the great officers of his court, or camp. 

This proceeding ſhews us what true ideas Fenghiz Khan 
had of commerce : but he knew that the profits of it conſiſt 
in the exports which every country makes; and the Tartars 
were, as yet, too unpoliſhed for cultivating the arts of 
peace, either at home or abroad. Jenghix Khan attempted to 
remedy this vaſt inconveniency. He named three officers, His re- 


all of them ſubjects of the ſultan, whom he had raiſed to markable 


the higheſt employmeats of his court, to be his ambaſſadors deputa- 
to Mohammed; but, as uſual, one, perhaps, had a prehe- tion to 
minence over the reſt ; which may be the reaſon why ſome trade 
writers have ſaid, that he ſent only one ambaſſedor. By this 

time, 7enghiz Khan had formed a kind of a trading com- 

pany within his dominions, which was governed by four 
directors; and he ordered the ambaſſadors, and one hundred 

and fifty of the merchants of this company, to attend the 
ſhnoarazmian merchants in their return to the ſultan's do- 
minions: charging them, at the ſame time, with a letter to 

the ſultan, full of friendſhip and affection; but hoping he 

would give the Mogul merchants the ſame protection and 
privileges that he gave to the Khowarazmians. Fenghiz Khan, 

at the ſame time, ordered the ladies of his court, and his 

great officers of ſtate and war, to ſend agents for themſelves, 

along with the ambaſſadors and merchants, to buy up ſuch 
curioſities and commodities, as, perhaps, the merchants 

would not venture to purchaſe. 


he reader is to obſerve, that Fenghiz Khan, who appears to Buka- 
to have no refined notions of religion, in conſequence of ria. 


his great plan for improving his commerce and manufac- 
| tures, 
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galt. But, whether ſome of thoſe Khowarazman merchants Policy of 
cretly inſtructed by their ſultan, or were them- the latter 
d by avarice, they began now to put a much in com- 
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tures, employed perſons of all perſuaſions indifferenyt.. ...; 
Chriſtians and Mahometans —_ equally —— 1 
court, upon their . that they held the belief of « } 
Supreme Being. This grand caravan, however, goin J 
the country of a Mahometan prince, who had not the n 
free notions, he took care that it ſhould conſiſt moi of 
Mahometans. He had introduced an excellent police for 
the ſafety of travelling, by ordering guards to be ſtationed 
on all his great roads, and thoſe guards, upon this occaſion, 
were redoubled, to protect ſo rich a convoy from the royins 
Tartars. The merchants then purſued their journey acrg; 
Turkeſtan, and arrived at Otrar, a city of vaſt trade, ſituate 
on the river Sur; and governed by one of the ſultan's near 
| relations, named Gayer Khan, 

Reflection Fenghiz Khan, in all this proceeding, had acted wiſe 
and according to the received notions i, hoſpitality and in. 
tercourſe that prevailed in the countries where he governed. 
But he does not ſeem to have been ſufficiently informed, 
that, in great trading nations, princes act upon different 
maxims, and make trade a ſecret, which 1s neither to he 
communicated to, nor practiſed by, foreigners. Jenglis 
Khan, likewiſe, did not act upon the models of the moſt 
refined policy, when he raiſed Khewarazmian ſubjects to 
high poſts in his court; nor would any modern prince in 
Europe be pleaſed with the like conduct in another. Jengli: 
Khan acted upon the great lines of common ſenſe and go- 
vernment; without minding thoſe refinements which jer- 
louſy and ſelf intereſt have introduced amongſt other ſtates, 
When the ambaſſadors, and merchants, came to Otrar, 
Gayar received them with great careſſes and civilities ; but 
ſoon perceived that they had immenſe riches, and underſtood 
that they came by trade. He fent advice of this to A. 

hammed, and inſinuated, that it was dangerous to ſuffer, 
either the ambaſſadors; or the merchants, to return to Jer- 
hiz Khan, after the knowledge they had obtained of his 
country, and, far leſs, to proceed any farther ; intimitating 
that, by the diſcourſe he had had with them, they ſeemed 
too inquiſitive not to have any other views than trade. . 
hammed, who is ſaid to have cut off the heads of one hundred 
princes to make way for his ambition, returned Gayer ſuch 
nan anſwer, as amounted to a permiſſion to murder and 100 

Cruelty of his gueſts ; which he moſt punQually executed, while they 

the Kho- thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity, no more than one 

waraz- merchant eſcaping, who carried to Fenghiz Khan the news 
miax go- of the maſſacre. Jengbix Khan, poſſibly thinking he might 
vernment. be miſinformed, ordered three ambaſſadors, ſome ſay only 
one, to go to Mohammed's court; but the Khowarazmanz 

= N giving them any ſatisfaction, put them all to 

eath. l 

Fenghiz Khan, by the moſt authentic accounts, had been 


often guilty of equal cruelty, as that now committed bf 
; | Aohuned; 


4 2 —_— — 1 1 W a «@ 
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:,mmed; but thoſe acts had not been attended with equa} Jenghis 


7 7 — . : 
tly, and one and breaches of hoſpitality. When he was con- Han de- 
to his ace of the truth, he was ſo touched, that he wept for Ciares war 


nage; and is ſaid to have ſpent three days, without cating azainft 
ding to or drinking) in the neceſſary preparations for revenge. He that ſul- 


r 2 wey * 18 
2 . 2 b 
n CxS A ISS, 4 4 


ic lame declared, that he never would. put up the ſword, til} he had tan. 

ly of uniſhed the ſultan for bis barbarity; and, renouncing all 4 

oy farther connections with him, he ordered all his allies, and . 
nel tributary princes, to attend him, with their contingencies 1 

Calion, of troops, in the field ; informing them, at the ſame time, . 

dor of the provocation he had received. In a few weeks, he got fi 
 CT0l together an army of eight hundred thouſand men, and then 4 

* by eric the proper meaſures for their being ſubſiſted i 
ae and recruited, ; | * 
viſe But Fenghiz Khan was. then going upon the moſt arduons- | 
0 1 ex edition he had yet wadertaten ; for he was, now, not 

rned to fight with the undiſciplined Tartars, or the effeminate 

-med. Chinc/e, but with the terrors of the eaſt, the Rhowarazmian _ 

reps troops. He, therefore, witely thought proper to introduce His wiſe 

to he amongſt his troops an entire new ſyſtem of military diſci- regula- 

22 pline, and it was ſuch, a8, when obſerved, muſt render any tions. if 
moſt body of men invincible. He ſubdivided his whole ſoldiery, : 'Þ 
8 to hiſt, into tens, then into hundreds, then into thouſands, Ko 
e in then into ten thouſands, and ſo forth ; ſo that one hundred LY 
bir thouſand men contained ten thouſand companies, of ten 1 
90. men each, of which every tenth man was the commander; 7 
jez- as every hundredth man was the commander of ten of thoſe "* 
tes troops; and ſo on, to the higheit number. If one of thoſe 1 
2 companies was engaged, and the leader offered to fly, he "= 
but was to be killed upon the ſpot by thoſe who ſtood ; a regu- "400 
900 lation which ſeems to have been intended to keep the whole 1 
he in a body in cafe of a defeat; than which nothing could be it 
er, more wiſe, or better calculated, for faving an army, or a 4 ; 
V- etachment. He eſtabliſhed the ſame penalty againſt every "HR 
* man who did not do his utmoſt to aſſiſt his companions, 1 
o waen he ſaw them engaged in fight, or to bring them of, 0 
00 when priſoners, or overpowered : in ſhort, he made it death oa 
A for any Mogul to retire before his enemy without fighting, * 
> Jenghix Khan, at the ſame time, introduced many uſeful 115 
þ regulations in the arms, both offenſive and defenſive, of his 3 
* ſoldiers, The bow and the quiver were in uſe amongit the by 
7 WHeguls, as were the ſabre, and the battle ax, with ſome 8 
e ropes, which they corried to the field, where they were 1 
5 very Convenient; as to the lance and javelin, they ſeem not 


t to have been employed by the Tartars of thofe days; but, 
as they were of uſe amongit the Ahowarazzuans, Feng hix 
Khan ordered all his officers {9 wear entice ſuits of mail, or, 
at leaſt, to have helmets and breait-plates of iron, or leather, 
proof againſt the puſh of a pike, or the {troke of a ſword 
| ant fuch of the common ſoldiers who could provide the like 
| armour of defence, had the ſame indulgence. Tenghiz Abu, 
You, VII. | CU likewiſe, 
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| likewiſe, ordered his officers of cavalry who could be at the 


in war. 


Actions of preſent at a general review of the troops, and to receive his 


prince 


Tuſhi. 


giving which, he faid, they had acted according to their 
opinion; but that he would act according to his, and ſtand 


ler. At laſt, night parted the combatants, and Tuſh, 


been encamped in the neighbourhood. Next day, the battle 


A battle, 


manded by Mohammed, and his ſon Falaloddin ; for we know 


| lowed by the found of timbrels, drums, fifes, and all other 
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3 7 3 mo horſes in _— a 
y this laſt regulation, it appears as if there had 
ſorts of armour, one purchaſed by the officer, I 
which was his pom property, and the ordinary armour 
which belonged to the khan. For, by another ordinance. 
it is commanded, that ſoldiers, at the beginning of a cam. 
paign, ſhall receive their arms from their officers ; that, du. 
ring the campaign, they ſhall keep them bright and in nood 
order, and that, at the end of it, they ſhall give them back 
to their officers; it was likewiſe ordained, on pain of death 
that there ſhould be no pillaging, before the general com. 
mand for that purpoſe was given out: and that, then, no 
diſtinction ſhould be made in the ſhares of officers, and 
ſoldiers, for each ſhould be maſter of all the plunder he 
could make, upon paying a certain part of it to the khan' 
receiver, or collector. | 

Thoſe regulations being fully eſtabliſhed, the khan ſent 
for his favourite fon Tuſbi, who was then in Kipjah, to be 


commands, which were, to advance with a large detach- 
ment of the army againſt the remains of Kuchlul's party, 
who were very numerous in Tarke/tan, while he headed the 
chief expedition, againſt the ſultan, in perſon. It appears, as 
4 . + — . . F 

if Jengbix Khan's enemies in Turke/tan had either been Cif- } 
perfed, or joined the main body of the Khowarazmians, com- 


nothing of Tſbi's actions in Turke/tan, but that, on his re- 
turn from thence, he was intercepted by Mhammed, with 
far ſuperior forces. According to the ſame authorities, 
Tuhi's general officers were of opinion, that he ought not to 
hazard a battle, but make a deliberate retreat, in which the 
Khowarazmians could not purſue him, but under great diſad- 
vantages. The prince thanked them for their advice, in 


his ground. Upon this, an engagement enſued, in which 
Tu/hi penetrated two lines of the enemy, and came up with 
the ſultan himſelf, with whom he had a perſonal encounter, 
from which /Yahommed eſcaped by the goodneſs of his buck- 


thinking he had done enough for the glory of the My 
name, retreated, and joined his father, who ſeems to have 


became general. | 

Mohammed's army was four hundred thouſand men, but 
they were all of them choice troops; the place where they 
joined battle was called Karakr, and the apparatus, beiore 
the battle, was dreadful and ſolemn. A trumpet, fifteen 
feet long, gave the ſignal of engagement, and that was fol- 


warlike 
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e inſtruments ; both parties addreſſing themſelves to 
— according to their different religions; the Khowa- 
nanmians being Mahometans, and the Meoguls, Deifts. Fala- 
Juldin, the prince of Khowarazm, commanded under Mo- 
zummed, as did Tuſpi, under his father Jenghix Khan. Both 
okthem behaved with prodigious courage, but Fenghiz Khan 
ems to have made the better diſpoſitions ; for, finding 
himſelf unable to withſtand the veteran Khowarazmians, he 
took the advantage of the ſuperiority of his numbers, to 
engage them with freſh bodies of reſerve; ſo that, notwith- 
landing the amazing acts performed by Falaloddin, when 
night came on, the battle was ſtil] undecided. Next morn- 
ing, Mohamined, upon a review of his troops, perceived in which 
that he had loſt about one hundred and ſixty thouſand of his Jenghzæ 
men, which diſheartened him ſo much, that he reſolved to Khan is 
act, for the future, upon the defenſive only. His firſt care victorious, 
was, to entrench himſelf, fo ſtrongly, that Fenghiz Khan 
did not think proper to attack him. He then, gradually, 
drew off his troops towards places of ſtrength, but gave 
the command of a large body to his brave ſon Jalaloddin, 
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who entirely diſapproved of his father's condut, For Mo- I 
hamm imagining that the Mogul, by attacking one ſtrong tf 
place after another, muſt be graduaily ſo diminiſhed, as that # 
he could have nothing to fear from him, retired to his capi- 11 
tal of Bokhara, where he gave himſelf up to all manner of 4 
luxury; while Jalaloddin retired to Koraſan, where he made H 
freſh levies, and prepared, once more, to oppoſe the Mo- M 
ouls, It appears from hiſtory, that Zenghiz Khan, in all his in 
undertakings, availed himſelf greatly of the mildneſs and on 
generoſity with which he treated all thoſe who put them- 1 
ſelves under his protection. The haughtineſs of Mobam- F 
ned, and his family, had begot him many ſecret enemies, + 
who now openly declared themſelves againſt him; for, we 7 
are told, that he was joined by Alan, the prince of Korliks, 1 
Idilut, prince of the Vigurs, and Shakuak, prince of Amalih. oY 
His ſons, 7, Oktay, and Jagatay, were his head generals, by 
iel and, under them, ſerved Z/af, and Sułtu Buka. Oktay and 2m 
"th Jagatay, with two hundred thouſand men under their com- 1þ 
er, mand, were ſent to beſiege Ortra. Tuſbi and Elak com- 1 
Ck manded one hundred thouſand men, and penetrated into His vaſt 7 
15 Turke/tan on the fide of Kipjat. Suktu Buka, at the head of force. "7h 
hs fifty thouſand men, marched to Xen; and Fenghiz Khan, 10. 
ave with Tuli, another of his ſons, undertook the ſieges of Bu- 7 
tle kara, and Samarkand, at the head of two hundred thouſand j b 
men. | 4 
ut Wl This irreſiſtible force, which was every day improving in a. 
* military diſcipline, was more than ſufficient for the conqueſt . 1 
Dre of the world, under ſuch a general as Fenghiz Khan was, had * 
1 the duration of human life admitted of ſuch an undertaking. 1 
* His policy was equal to bis power; mild and humane, "2 £ 
Ky where his enemies ſubmitted, but inexorable, When he met "8 


ke U 2 | with 
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Progreſs, with but the face of reſiſtance. The city of Zurnut havin 
| voluntarily, ſubmiited itſelf, was received into his prowl 
tion; but he ſeverely puniſhed Nur, another City fol 

making even a ſhew of reſiſtance. In the mean whill 
Mobanimed was in great diſtreſs Notwithſtanding hg 

abilities, he had procured himſelf many enemies. * 
amongſt others, his own mother, who bende oj, 2 
party, but an army, againſt him, Pedreddin Lale, one gf 
the wiſeſt princes in his time, and ſtill famous in the annals 
of the eaſt, had been ſo much ſhocked with Mohammeds 
haughtinefs and tyranny (who put to death his father, 
uncle, and brothers) that he put himſelf under the protec- 
tion of FJengbis Khan. He was well acquainted ich the 
and policy ſtate of Mohan medis court and army. and, byte dil 
perſing letters amongſt his principal officers, he fomented 
ſuch diviſions and diſtruſts amongit chem, as were of infinite 
prejudice to fohamimed's aftairs; and that, perhaps, was 
the chief reaſon hy he reiolved to give himſelf up to def. 
perate courſes ; for we are told, that he now plunged hin. 
ſelf into ali kinds of irregularities. That he might, hoy. 
ever, enjoy himſelf in as much ſecurity as he could, he gar. 
riſoned B-/hara, which lay in the heart of his dominions, 
with twenty thouſand men, and retired, with his vaſt tre. 
ſures, to Samarkand, Bokhara, the capital of Great Bkhara, 
was one of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt delightful, places, in all 

the eaſt, It was ſo much renowned for producing men of 
learning, that a Be#harian was always underſtood to be 1 
perſon of literature. But all the advantages of art and na- 

ture could not defend it againſt Fenghz Khan, The garriſon, 
dilguſted, or intimidated by the behaviour of the fultan 

(after making ſome ſhew of reſiſtance) abandoned the place; 

but were followed by the Z7:guls, and cut in pieces. The 
inhabitants, upon this, were received under the protection 

| of Fenghiz Khan, on condition of giving no harbour or ſhel- 
Tnflance ter to the ſultan's ſoldiers. He treated them, however, not 
of his con- only with ſeverity, but contempt. He entered their city in 
rempt of a triumphal manner, on horſeback, and, riding up to the 
Maho. great moſque, he demanded, with a ſcornful ſmile, whether 
metani/m, that was not their ſultar's palace. Being told it was the 
| houſe of God, he ordered a chief magiſtrate of the place 
to hold his horſe, and, mounting the pulpit, he threw the 
koran under his horſe's feet, and then began an harangue, 
| which he pronounced with wonderful eloquence, ſetting 
forth, in the ſtyle of all enthuſiaſts, the amazing things 
that God had wrought for him, with the perfidy, cru- 
elty, and infidelity, of his enemy the ſultan - J{ahommes, 
After this, he talked in a ſmooth manner to the inhabitants, 
whom he commended, for putting themſelves under his pro- 
tection, but threatened them very feverely, if they did not 
diſcover all their effects, and concealments, particularly the 
ſultan's ſoldiers. Notwithſtanding all this, Fenghiz Khan, 
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At te be burnt down, which was executed with _ 

l the ft br he likewiſe ordered all the ſultan's Flis bar- 
= 1 were found in the place, to be butchered, and barity, 
wen ;:rriſon having thrown themſelves into the cita- 

*1 ; 1 Tay brave defence, could obtain no other terms 

ban having their lives „„ * 

While Jengbix Khan was thus victorious in perſon, he Siege o 

x no lets fo by his ſons Jagatay, and Oktay, who, as we Otrar, 
a e already obſerved, had been detached to beſiege Otrar, 

"hich ſeems, in fact, to have been the principal object of 

he chan in this expedition, on account of the barbarous 

murders committed there upon his ſubjects. The ſiege, 

though little taken notice of in hiſtory, was extremely re- 
markable. Gayer Khan, the ſame who had put the Afogul 
merchants to death, continued ſtill to be governor of the 

city; the garriſon conſiſted of fifty thouſand men, and Mo- 

med ſent an additional ten thouſand, under the command 

of one Hajib. As Gayer knew well, that, if vanquithed, he 

was to expect no mercy, he omitted no means of making 

à moſt obſtinate defence; and the princes, deſpairing of 

ſucceſs, conſulted their father, whether they ought to pro- 

weed in this expedition. The anſwer of Jengbiæx Khan was 

entirely in his own character; for he told his ſons, that they 

mult fight : though ſome ſay, that he went 1n perion and 

directed the operations of the ſiege, which is far from being 
improbable. By the beſt accounts, they were, at fr{t, very 
unpromiſing; for though the MHoguls, with moſt inde- 

fatigable trouble, brought their battering engines to play 

zoainſt the walls, yet the fire of the beſieged deitroyed then, 

But nothing was inſurmountable to their perſeverance and 
patience. In five months time, Gayer was beat from poſt 

to poſt, and, at laſt, obliged to entrench himſelf within the 

inner fortifications. Zajib foreſaw that the Magus, in the 

end, muſt prevail, and adviſed a capitulation, which Gayer 

utterly rejected. Upon this, Hlaſib, at the head of his ten 
thouſand men, iſſued out of the city, and put himſelf under 

the protection of the Alaguls; but they, with almoſt an un- 
exampled magnanimity, put him, and the chief offers un- 

der him, to the ſword; as expecting nothing at treachery, 
from thoſe who could betray their own prince: the com- 
mon ſoldiers were made ſlaves, though ſome pretend, that 
they, likewiſe, were cut in pieces. This deſertion, how- 
ever, facilitated the reduction of the place. For though which is 
Gayer ditputed it inch by inch, and had driven all the uſeleſs taken. 
mouths out of the city, yet he was, at laſt, obliged to throw 
himſelf into the caſtle; where he defended himſelf fo ob- 
ſtinately, that the whole of his garriſon were reduced to 
himſelf and other two men. The princes, it is true, could 
have had little difficulty in cutting off this miſerable rem- 
nant, had it not been, that the order from Jug Khan 
was peremptory, for taking Gayer alive, At Jait, he was 
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pent up with his two companions on the terras of his own 


palace; where he was ſupplied by his wife with large ſtones, 


which he threw down upon his enemies, till, his ſtrength 
being exhauſted, he was taken, loaded with chains, and put 
to death. As to the place, the ruins of the walls were re. 
paired, but the caſtle was demoliſhed, though the city itſelf 
was repeopled. 

Prince 7ſbi, after the conqueſt of Oirar, undertook that 
of Sagnak ; which, being a place of great importance for 
Fenghiz Khan's conqueits, he would willingly have iparcd, 
For this purpoſe he entered into a parley with the governor, 
who granted a paſſport to one Haſſan, a Mahometan Mogul, 
to treat of an accommodation. But, in fact, the Khowaraz. 
mian Court and officers had inſpired their people with a moſt 
invincible averſion towards the Maguls; which their appear- 
ance was far from contributing to remove. Haſſan was ad- 
mitted into the city, but was there put to death, Upon 
this, Tuſhi made his troops take an oath that they would re- 
yenge his murder. They accordingly ſtormed the place, and, 
after putting ten thouſand of the inhabitants to the ſword, 
Tuſti ordered a magnificent monunient to be erected to the 


memory of Haſſan. The reduction of Sagnat was followed 


by that of Uz#nat, the inhabitants of which, afraid of the fate 
ot thoſe of Sagnak, voluntarily ſubmitted, and obtained a 
protection from the conquerors. Aljafh, which lies upon the 
river Sir, was next ſummoncd to ſurrender ; and, becauſe it 
did not obey, but held out for ſome time, Tuſbi order- 
ed great numbers of the inhabitants to be put to the ſword, 


and Juud. The next place attacked by the MHaguls was Fund, a city ly- 


ing on the confines of T uk:/!-n, and near the river Sir. This 
place was of vaſt ſtrength, and was the inheritance of one 
Kutlukt, a prince immenſely rich, and ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed 
againſt the Moguls; but the irreſiſtable progreſs they had 
made, daunted him ſo much, that he retired with his riches 
through the Deſert into Kh:iwarazm. Upon his abandoning 
his capital, Titmur, a Mogul general, and an able engineer, 
was ſent to ſummon it; but, though ſome of the inhabi- 


tants were inclined to ſurrender, the majority v ere ſo much 


prepoſſeſſed againſt the 172guls, that he narrowly eſcaped be- 
ing torn in pieces. He made obſervations, however, on the 
ſtrength of the place, which he per-eived muſt coſt a vaſt 
deal of blood to reduce; and therefore, upon his return to 


the Mogul camp, he propoſed to make two falſe attacks, but 


to plant ladders, and to make the real attack at a third 
place. This ſcheme, though by no means agreeable to the 
Mogul genius, after ſome debate, was agreed to, and proved 
ſucceſsful without coſting the AZoznis a ſingle life. This 
was a happy circumſtance for the inhabitants, for no more 
than two or three, who had perſonally abufed Titmur, were 
put to death; and the reſt, after their numbers had been 
taken, were ſuffered to return home. 
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It is almoſt incredible, that a barbarous people, like the Policy and 
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by Mogul, uſed to a roving life, ſhould make ſo rapid a pro- conduct ; 
oth grels in the art of war, as to ſubdue the ſtrongeſt cities in of Tu/+7. 1 
Wt the eaſt, Tuſhi now divided his army into two bodies, each 0 i 
re- of fifty thouſand. The one he allotted for beſieging cities, * 
elf and the other for the operations of the field. His intentions 15 
in this were to penetrate into Kejend; but before he could do 4 ; 
at that, the city of Tonkat, in lat, muſt be reduced. This W 
for city was ſo delightful in its ſituation and neighbourhood, 9 
d, that it was very 8 then for the inhabitants to ſay, Ml 
r, that, if God was to reſide on earth, he could not chuſe a more [AY 
il, beautiful ſpot to reſide at than Tonkat. Elak, a Mogul gene- 1 15 
Zo ral of great experience, commanded the fifty thouſand men 9 
lt deſtined for the ſieges; and he found himſelf under an abſo- A 
2 jute neceſſity of reducing Tonkat before he could penetrate 1 
1 into Kojend, it being one of the barriers of Ilał. he place 9 
n was defended by one lente, with a T urkiþ garriſon; but the 0 
* inhabitants refuſing to ſtand the ſiege, the place was taken oh 
„ by ſtorm, and the garriſon put to the ſword for preſumin 4 1 
I, to make diſpoſitions for its defence. Kojend, a place of vaſt X9;,y4 be- 1 
e importance and ſtrength, was next 3 by order of ſieged, my 
d I Tuſhi, It was the barrier of Bothara on the fide where it lay; Af 
0 and, beſides its natural ſtrength, it was governed by one 71- "IS 
1 mur, who was juſtly looked upon to be one of the beſt of- 1 0 
0 ficers of the eaſt. As he knew that the ſtorm muſt fall upon ; 
t his government after the reduction of Ton#at, he had omit- {4 


ed no precaution for its defence; and had rendered all the 
country round Kyjend a mere deſart. As we have at preſent 
very few accounts of thoſe cities, which were then of ſo 
much ſtrength and importance, and as even their names are 
uncertain, it is impoſſible to aſcertain the nature of their 
operations, though they are minutely deſcribed ; but, ac- 
cording to the beſt accounts, they were moſt dreadful on 
both ſides. "The Mogul engines diſcharged even mill-ſtones 
againſt the walls; and Elat, who commanded the ſiege, 
built a bridge, the abutments of which he afterwards filled 
up with great ſtones, to give his men firm footing for their 
aflaults. Timur, on the other hand, equipped certain boats, 
of a peculiar conſtruction, from which he annoyed, with his 
engines, the Mogul camp, which lay along the river. He 
likewiſe built a ſtrong fortreſs, which he garriſoned with one 
thouſand men, and which was a kind of inlet to the city. 
By means of certain pretended deſerters to the Mogul camp, 
he perſuaded Elat that it would be eaſy to reduce that for- 
trels, which muſt be attended by the immediate reduction of 
the town. The Moguls ſoon found, by their vaſt loſs of and taken: 
men, with what deſign this advice had been given, and de- ; 
ſiſted from their attempt; but attacked the city in another 
manner, with fuch amazing obſtinacy, that Timur was 
obliged to betake himſelf to his boats, in order to ſecure his 


own retreat, The Mogul — him, and vaſt 1 
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Valour of of men were loſt on both ſides. Hiſtorians tell us, that on 


Timur, 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


this occaſion, Timur performed moſt extraordinary acts gf 
valour, eſpecialiy when 11s boats, being forced upon the 
ſhallows of the river, were attacked by the purſuers, which 
tn was tne caſe, At laſt, however, all his followers were 
cut off, and he was purſued by three Hague, one of whom 
he {hot through the eye, and they all then deſiſted from the 
purſuit. Thus eſcaping, he fied to Farnaktant ; and, having 
collected ſome faithful followers, he ſurprized that city, and 
cut in pieces the Mogel garriſon there; upon which he was 
made governor of the fame by the ſultan HMahanmed. It is 
but juſtice to the memory of Timur, who muſt be conſidered 
as a very extraordinary perſonage, to follow him to his 
death. Being the ſworn enemy of the Mogult, he fought 
them till they had over-run all Perfia; and, at laſt, the ad- 
miration of his virtues prevailed with the Mogul government 
to ſuffer him to retire to K:jend, where he found one of his 
ſors living, and had permiſſion to re-enter upon his eſtate. 


His death. But it had paſſed, by that time, to other poſleſlors, who be- 


Account 
of Ca- 
arg ànd. 


Its vaſt 
import- 
ance. 


came his declared enemies; and who, finding out the A 
gu! Officer whom he had wounded in the eye, he was by him 
. ſhot dead. | Tn 

Ey this time, Jenglix Van had proceeded within a day's 
journey of Samarkand, then one of the chief cities of all 
the eaſt, and the capital of PButharia. The reader, from 
the modern accounts of this great province and cliy, can 
have but a very imperf<ct idea of its ſtate at the time we 


now treat of, Tyranny blaſts all the bounties of nature: 


and the inhabitants of this country, fallen, as they are, 


into a ſtate of flavery, retained only the faint veſtiges of 
power and riches. The deflroyers of mankind, however, 
even at this time, have not been able, as we are told, to de- 
ſtroy all the majeſty of Samartand, It ſtill retains its bul- 
warks; it has a noble caſtie ; its ſtreets are paved; many 
of its houſes are built with ſtone dug out of neighbouring 
quarties, 2 magnificence uncommon to that country; and 
its neighbourhood is one of the moſt delightful fpors in the 
eaſt: but the chief glory of Samarkand was its noble univer- 
ſity, in which ſome of the greatelt men of the caſt were cdu- 
cated, When 7-nghiz Khun marched againſt it, it is ſaid to 
have been three leagues, or nine miles, in compaſs; but, in 
the time of Alexander the Great, who, by ſome, though 
faſly, is ſaid to have been the founder of it, it was twelve 
leagues, or thirty-fix miles, in circumference. In ſhort, it 
is repreiented, at this time, to have been a terreſtrial para- 
diſe ; but ſo fortified as to render it impregnable to any ene— 
my, but one who, like ig Khan, commanded troops 
who had no idea of dread or danger, | 
The irruption of the Heul into Pubbarin, had rendered 
Samarkand the afylum of all the Koivargzmian ſubjects; and 
the ſultan Hohamme tad placed in that city, or its neigh— 
| | bourhood, 
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bourhood, an army of one hundred and ten thouſand men, 
who were ſtrongly entrenched, to oppoſe the Maguls. It 
was in the latter end of Aay, 1220, and in the year of the 
Hera 617, when Fenghiz Khan appeared before this formida- 
ble city, He was received, on his firſt approach, by a ſally 
from the troops; and the Inhabitants are {aid to have been fo 
numerous,. that the city, large as it was, was unable to con- 
tain them. But Jenghiz Khan repelled the ſally with great 
* laughter both tO himſelf and his enemies, and encamped un- 
der the walls. T he garriſon was compoſed of the braveſt men 
in the eaſt, and moſt of them were Turks; ſo that FenghS 
Van, with all his intrepidity and reſolution, muſt have been 
baflled in his attempt, had not ſome differences ariſen be— 
tween the garriſon and the inhabitants; who, amongſt the 
other means of defence, had twenty elephants. It is proba- It is taken 
ble, that the diſſolute life of the ſultan made the chief noble- 
men and inhabitants deſirous of changing their maſter ; for 
the kadi and the mufti, with about fifty thouſand of the 
chief perſonages of the country, preſented Fenghix Khan with 
the keys of the city, imploring his compaſſion for the inha- 
bitants in general. But the Tartar, always acting Ly inva- 
riabie maxims, was inexorable, and refuſed to give quarter 
to any but thoſe who made an abſolute ſubmiſhon to his 
power. Aluh, the khan, who governed the city, refuſed 
this; and, being {till at the head of a very numerous gar- 
riſon, he formed barracades upon the ſtreets ; and, notwith= 
ſtanding the Moguly had got admittance into the place, he 
diſputed with them every inch of the city for four days. 
But the Moguls forcing one poſt after another, Alub faw "8 
himſelf in danger of being maſſacred, or, which was worſe, i 
taken priſoner, by his mercihſs enemies. Upon this, he 
and his chief officers, at the Head of one thouſand reſolute 
horſe, broke through the gu! camp and eſcaped. This with great 
diſcouraged the remainder of the garriſon, of whom thirty ſlaughter, 
thouſand were put to the ſword, and, among them, many 
princes and noblemen of great eminence. Thus this noble 
city came under the power of the Tartars; and Fengbix 
Khan made a preſent of thirty thouſend of the inhabitants, 
as ſlaves, to his officers ; leaving the remainder in poſſeſſion 
of the city, upon their paying a tribute of about two hun- 
dred tioutand pounds a year. : 

Though the Joſs of Samarkand gave a dreadful blow to the Mham. 
ſultan Afhammed, yet he {till was poſſeſſed of vaſt reſources. med pur- 
Jenghis Khan was no ſtranger to this, and he ſent three of ſued. 
his generals, Zena, Suday, and Trgazar, at the head of three 
thouſand light-horſe, to purſue him; with orders to receive 
tne ſubmiſhon of, or to force the ſame from, all the cities 
and countries through which they ſhould paſs; but not to 
deſiſt from their purſuit, even though the ſultan ſhould fly to 
Darbend and Shizwwan ; and to offer no injury to ſuch places 
as ſhould quietly ſubmit. The purſuing generals formed 
their army into three diviſions, and each took a ſeparare 
| route. 
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route. Togazar marched towards India, and the other ty 

took the route of Koraſan; but all of them were diſappointe 

in the object of their purſuit. Amin, however, the governs; 

of Koraſan, offered to ſubmit to Fenghiz Khan ; and was re. 

ceived into protection by the two 2 generals, who fell 

into his territory. Togazar, in his return from Hidia, pre- 

tending he knew nothing of Amin's ſubmiſſion, began to 
commit hoſtilities; but the inhabitants had ſpirit enough to 

march againſt him, to defeat his army, and kill himſelf 

Upon this, Zina and Suday attacked and plundered Zaveh, and 

put great numbers of the inhabitants to the ſword; while 

the ſultan fled into the Per/ian Irak : which was, by no 
means, in a condition to ſhelter him ſo well as the province 

of Koraſan, which was full of great and populous citics, 

could have done. The two ſurviving Mogul generals, hay. 

ing intelligence of the fultan's route, followed him to M. 

fhabur : which opened its gates to them, as ſome hiſtorians 

ſay, upon being ſummoned : but others pretend the chief in- 
habitants requeſted the Moguls to continue the purſuit of the 

Jultan ; and, that, upon their return, they would deliver up 

the city. Mohammed then fled to Baſtam, from whence he 

fent his jewels, ſealed up in ten coffers of prodigious valuc, 

to be depoſited in Ardahan, a caſtle that was deemed to be 
His diſ- almoſt impregnable. Retiring from Baſtam, he was received 
eels, by his ſon Ro#noddrn, at the head of a body of about thirty 
thoufand horſe ; but, when they came to Farxina, they were 
overtaken by their Mogul purſuers; who defeated their army, 

and obliged the ſultan to fly to Za/tadad, in Mazandaran, 

There he might have been ſafe againſt all the power of 

enghiz Khan ; but his crimes purſued him ; the horrible 

murders he had been guilty of» while in the plenitude of his 
power, raiſed him up enemies in every ſpot during his ad- 

verſity. A Perſian nobleman, whoſe uncle he had murder- 

ed, conducted a party of the MZoguls to a little ſea-port town 

to which Mohammed had retired. In this place, after a re- 

view of his life, he betook himſelf to extraordinary acts of 
devotion, and formed a great many pious reſolutions of 
amendment : but, before he had an opportunity of putting 

them in practice, he was diſturbed by accounts, that the 

Mogul detachments, headed by the Perſian nobleman, were 

at hand in purſuit of him. He had, however, time to throw 

himſelf on board a ſmall bark; but his purſuers were ſo near 

at hand, that they reached it with their arrows. This was 

upon the Caſpian dea; and trouble, fatigue, and anguiſh of 

mind, threw the miſerable monarch into a pleuretic diſorder, 

and miſer- and forced him to put into the iſland Abaſtum. Here, being in 
able death. want even of the neceſſaries of life, he was viſited by his ſon 
the brave Jalaloddin, whom he nominated to be heir of his 

empire ; and at the fame time recommended to him an im- 


placable vengeance againit the Maguls. After this, he dicd 
| | in 
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iu a little tent erected on the ſea-ſhore, with ſcarcely cloaths 
to cover his nakedneſs. E 

Such was the fate of the mighty prince Mohammed ; but Progreſs 
ſome hiſtorians have interlarded his hiſtory with immaterial of Jengbix 

articulars; but with few variations from the general ac- Khan. 
count we have given. Tenghiz Khan, at the time of Moham- 
1d's death, was at Samarkand ; from whence he iſſued the _ 
moſt inhuman orders, even to the maſlacreing the mother, His troops 
children, and relations of the unfortunate ſultan. Being take 
apprized of his death, he ordered his three ſons, 72/i, Ok- Khoawas 
jay, and Jagatay, to march, at the head of a great army, to raxm. 
betiege Korazm, or Khowarazm, the capital of the great pro- 
vince of the ſame name. It does not lye within the limits 
of general hiſtory to be particular as to the marvellous beau- 
ties which travellers have aſcribed to this country and its 
capital, They would appear romantic, was it not that the 
ſtupendous remains of their cities and forts are ſtill to be 
ſeen ; as well as the evident alterations that the country had 
ſuffered from. tyrants and «barbarians, and even from the 
courſes of rivers and other natural caſualties. It retains the 
{ame name that is given to it by Herodotus, the Greet hiſto- 
rian; and its prodigious fertility, ariſing from a great lake, 
called the Late of Eagles, and three rivers; of which one, 
Anu, is the celebrated Oxus of the antients; and the names 
of the other two are Ke/el and Sir, which render it inexpreſ- 
ſidly fertile and rich. To this we are to add, that the inha- 
bitants were reckoned the moſt polite of any in the eaſt ; 
and, immerſed as they were in indolence and luxury, they 
were ſo famous for their turn to poetry, that even the cries 
of their children have, by eaſtern writers, been ridiculouſly 
repreſented, as having in them ſomewhat that was muſical. 
But the deſcription of this country is not more romantic than 
its hiſtory. Korazm, we are told, at this time, was governed ? 
by Turkan Katun ; which, amongſt the eaſterns, appears to i 
have been a common name for ſovereign princeſſes; and ſhe 3 
was the widow of Takajh, the ſultan of Khowarazm, of whom 
we have already given a full account. This lady was the 
daughter of a Turk prince, and, by her ſuperior abilities, 
the held an abſolute dominion over her ſon the ſultan Mo- 
bammed ; and was a kind of vicegerent to him over his vaſt 
empire. But ſhe ſtained all her noble perfections, the Cruelty of 
chief of which was her adminiſtration of juſtice, and the di- a ſultaneſs, 
{tribution of charity, by her vaſt cruelty. She is ſaid to have 
held, as hoſtages, the children of twelve ſovereign princes, 
whom ſhe put to death when the Maguls invaded her ſon's 
dominions ; and to have been guilty of other acts of inhu- 
manity. She had a great partiality in favour of K:thboddin, 
her grandſon; and had even influence enough to prevail with 
Mohammed to diſinherit Jalaloddin in Kothboddin's favour, till 
that ſultan, convinced of Falaloddin's ſuperior abilities, re- 
ſteted him to the ſ ucceſhon. This gave her fo much a 
| | chat; 
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300 A GENERAL: HESTORY 
that, abandoning the affairs of government, ſhe left the in. 
habitants to defend themſelves ; and fomented a conſpire 
againſt Zalaloddin, in which even the Moeguls were concern 
ed. Jalaloddin, upon this occaſion, though forced to aban. 
don his capital, behaved with the utmoſt Intrcpidity ; but 
notwithſtanding he defeated the Maguls in tevera! engage. 
ments, he was at laſt ſurrounded, and obliged to fly, [czy. 
ing two of his brothers, and almoſt all his followers, dead 
upon the ſpot. Fenghiz Khan endeavoured to avail himſelf of 
thoſe diviſtons amongſt the Khawarazmians, and pave orders 
for his ſons to preſs the ſiege of that capital, with all poſible 
expedition; which they did, and, at laſt, inveſted the place, 
The Khowarazmians, however, perceiving their danyer, 
united under one Himar, a relation of the late ſultana, and 
bravely defpiſed all the menaces of the Maguls fummonin» 
them to ſurrender. It was remarkable, that even the Nh. 
arazman ladies, the deſcendants, it is more than probable, 
of the antient Amazons, took the ficld againſt the cou, 
and behaved with as much intrepidity as the boldeſt vete— 
rans : ſo that the Moguls vigorouſly, but ineffectually, le. 
fieged the place for ſeven months. Jenghix Khan knew not 
what it was to give up an enterprize; but he perceived, from 
the ſlow progreſs of this ſiege, that he had been miſtaken, in 
point of policy, when he inveſted his three ſons with the 
joint command of the ſiege. The /Jogrnls found that it was 
impoſſible to take the town without filling up the ditch; 
which could not be done without turning the courſe of the 
river that perpetually ſupplied 1t with water. This they at- 
tempted to do, and three tnouſand men were employed upon 
the work, who were all cut to pieces by the beſieged in one 
night. | 

Otzay This miſcarriage might have had a fatal effect upon Jeng- 

made ge- Hi Khar's affairs, had he not committed the fole command 

reral of of the ſiege to his ſon Oktay, Under him the canal, into 
the Mogul which the courſe of the river was to run, was finiſhed ; and 

troops, the ditch being filled up with rubbiſh, the Maguls, after a 
moſt obſtinate attack, planted their ſtandards upon the wall; 
but were repulſed by the valiant Himar and the garriſon. 
This ſerved only to redouble the ardor of the Moguls; they 
renewed'the aſſault, and at laſc made a lodgment upon the 
fortifications z while the beſieged, ur ler Himar, fought their 
enemy, from houſe to houſe, through every ſtreet of the ca- 
pital. The vaſt ſupplies which F:1g41z Khan ſent to Olli, 
made it ſoon evident that the city muſt be reduced. No 
quarter was given on either ſide, and no fewer than one hun- 
dred thouſand Khowarazmians are ſaid to have fallen during 
the ſiege; while ſome hiſtorians double that number. 

Generoſi- Amongſt the beſieged was one Nojmoddin, a man of fo ex- 

ty of a emplary courage and virtue, that even the AZegul general 

Abecba- Oflay ſought to reſcue him from death. For this purpoſe he 

razmian ſent him a meſſage, offering him ſafety for himſelf and ten 

officer. | | of 
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of his friends. Nojmoddin rejected the favour, and Orxtay 
encreaſed the number to one thouſand ; but Nojmoddin gene- 
roully declared, he would bury himſelf in the ruins of his 
country, unleſs all the inhabitants were ſaved likewiſe. This 
could not be granted; and, a general aſfault being given, 
both Zimar and Nejmoddin were killed; the city was taken; 
and the inhabitants who ſurvived the ſlaughter were reduced 
to 2 fate of ſlavery, and diſtributed, by the Mogul general, 
amongſt his troops. | 
The fate of Khowaratzm ſtruck other cities and provinces 
with terror; the conqueror diſmantled its fortifications ; and 
the other cities of the country, Kat, Ferabar, Dargan, and 
7amabhar, ſubmitted to him without refiſtance. Oktay, af- Termed 
ter this, marched to join his father, who had marched from taken, 
Somartand to Termed; which important city he took after a 
fiege of eleven days, and, as is faid, put to the ſword all its 
inhabitants. The country around furniſhing abundance of 
jewels and pearls, the inhuman Maguls ripped up the bellies 
of the people, thinking they had ſwallowed them; and yet 
hiſtorians have mentioned this mighty conqueror, Fengbiꝝ 
Khan, not only without horror, but with praiſe. However, 
notwithſtanding the ſucceſs that attended his own arms, and 
thoſe of his ſons, he met with ſome checks in Khowarazm, 
where his generals commanded againſt Jalaloddin's officers : 
but the good fortune of theſe monſters prevailed in the main. 
Mea, in Khawarazm, which, for its agreeable ſitgation, was 
termed Little Damaſcus, was by them beſieged a Maken, and 
the inhabitants maſſacred. After this, the Moguls beſieged 
Kander, which was reckoned the ſtrongeſt place in all Khows- 
arazm. Some of the richeſt men in that country had retired 
thither with their effects, but fled as ſoon as the Moguls be- 
gan the operations of the ſiege. The inhabitants, however, 
defended themſelves ſo bravely, that the Mogul general of- 
fered to raiſe the ſiege, upon their furniſhing him with ſome 
cloaths, and other neceſſaries, that his army greatly wanted, 
The known cruelty of the Moguls deterred every one from 
undertaking to execute this commiſſion after the terms were 
agreed upon. At laſt, two venerable old perſonages went Barbarity 
to the Mogul camp with the ſtipulated commodities ; and no and per- 
ſooner were they received, than the throats of the two aged fidy of the 
deputies were cut. | Moguls. 
A nevian, for ſo the Maguls call their princes or generals, 
termed Hubbe, attacked Damagan about this time; and, ſuch 
was the terror which thoſe monſters ſtruck into the inhabit- 
ants, that they deſerted the place; and after that he took 
Amol, and reduced many places of the Eaſtern Tabare/tan, as 
he did all the //e/fern. We have already mentioned Turkian Hiltory of 
hatun, the mother of ſultan Mobanimed; and her having, out the ſul- 
of hatred to Fala!sddin, her grandſon, abandoned Motarazm, taneſs. 
. and retired with all her immenſe riches. For ſome time, the 
place of her retreat was unknown ; but Jengbix Khan, 
| amongſt 
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Her diſ- 


grace and 
death, 


threw to her ſcraps from his table; while all her ſons, daugh- 


were betrothed to ſome of the chief Mogul generals and 
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amongſt other qualities of a great general, poſſeſſed that gf 
having excellent intelligence; and, at laſt, he diſcovered 
that that princeſs had taken refuge in a fortreſs called Ia 
He ordered Hubbe to beſiege it, which he did for three 
months, but without effect. He then commanded him to tum 
the ſiege into a blockade, and to ſhut up the place with ſtrong 
lines of circumvallation ; which was accordingly done, The 

arriſon, however, could have held out againſt every thin 

ut the want of water ; which never was known to fail he. 
fore the lines were finiſhed, ſo very rainy was the climate: 
but water failing all on a ſudden, ſtruck the garriſon with 
conſternation, and they judged it to be a puniſhment inflicted 
upon the ſultaneſs for her inhumanity. She ſtill might haue 
made her terms, and have been relieved by Jalaloddin; but 
ſo invincible was her hatred towards him, that ſhe declared, 
rather than have the leaſt connection with him, ſhe would 
ſubmit to the worſt indignities the AZoguls could inflict, The 
ſtrictneſs of the blockade, and the want of water, at laſt, 
obliged her to ſurrender the place; and with it all her im- 
menſe riches, with her children and grand-children ; and 
that too without obtaining any terms, or, at leaſt, none that 
were obſerved. Fenghiz Khan ordered her to be carried to his 
camp, or court, where he made a mock of her miſery, and 


ters, and grand-children, excepting the youngeſt, were 
butchered before her eyes ; and, at laſt, the youngeſt under- 
went the ſame fate. Wt contented with inflicting thoſe in- 
human mortifications upon this once great princeſs, her con- 
queror ordered her to be expoſed as a public ſpectacle thro' 
thoſe places where ſhe uſed to appear in her greateſt pomy 
and luſtre ; but, in the end, he put her to death. It is, 
however, remarkable, that Ty/h:, the fon of Fengh:z Khan, 
married one of her great-grand-daughters ; and the others 


princes. The north and weſtern parts of Khowarazm were 
now reduced by 7enghiz Khan, who then laid ſiege to the 
City of Ray. This place was miſerably divided by religi- 
ous differences; and one part of the inhabitants, without 
the conſent of the other, ſurrendered the city to their com- 
mon enemy, who put to the ſword all who had oppoſed 
them. The conqueſt of Ray was of the utmoſt importafice 
to Fenghiz Khan's arms. The moſt conſiderable places tobe 
now reduced in Koraſa, or rather in the empire of Peru, 
were Hamadan, Kon, and Iſpaban. The Moguls, however, 
were not inſenſible of the beauty and delicacy of their con- 
22 ; and enjoyed them, for ſome time, till they were or- 

ered by Jenghia Khan to proceed to new ones. Xin ſoon 
fell a prey to them through the religious diviſions that pre- 
vailed in the place, and moſt of the inhabitants were put to 
the ſword. Hubbe after this laid ſiege to Hamadan, called by 


the ſacred writers Ematha, and by the Cree, EIAatand. 


This 


OF THE WORLD. | 
This city and neighbourhood, before they were deſolated 


the moſt beautiful objects of the eaſt; and, at the time we 
now treat of, the place was ſo ſtrong, that Fenghtz Khan 
ave private orders to Hubbe to grant it a capitulation, ra- 
cher than drive it to extremities. Hubbe, accordingly, made 
an accommodation with Majedoddin, the governor of the 
arriſon, to the great diſappointment of his troops, who 
expected to have plundered it; and the more, becauſe the 
inhabitants had behaved with uncommon haughtineſs, a 
fault that ſeldom paſſed unpuniſhed by Jenghix Khan. This 
reat conqueſt, of Hamadan, was followed by the reduction 
of many other places in Perſia; in ſome of which, the bar- 
barous conquerors put fifty thouſand perſons to the ſword. 


ants, particularly the Scots. The hunters, to the number 
of, perhaps, forty, or fifty, thouſand Magus, encompaſſed 
a large ſpace of ground, within which was the game, of 
every kind, deer, Iyons, elephants, tygers, and all kinds 
of animals. They then, by degrees, narrowed the circle, 
by doubling, or trebling the ranks, and kept the prey, 
which began to grow deſperate, at bay, on the points of 
their arms; after that, they ſtruck up all kinds of martial 
inſtruments of muſic, which confounded the creatures fo 
much, as to bring them into a kind of ſtate of inſenſibility. 


vanced with their ſwords within the circle, and began the 


a magnificent tent erected for them, on a neighbouring 
eminence, where they ſaw the hunting finiſhed, by the de- 
ſtruction, or taking of the game. But what is moſt remark- 
able, is, that we are told this great match continued for 
four months; till a ſtop was at laſt put to the laughter, by 
a petition of the princes of the blood to Fenghiz Khan. 


idea of this mighty conqueror's manners, and the means 
which he employed, in at once amuſing, and exerciſing, his 
troops. The hunting being over, he reſumed the opera- 
tions of the campaign againſt the brave Jalaloddin, who had 
taken refuge in Balk, a city that lies to the ſouth of the 
province of Samarkand, and eaſt of that of Proper Bukharia. 
The province is about three hundred and ſixty miles long, 
and two hundred and forty in breadth ; and, at the time 
we now treat of, the city was eſteemed amongſt the richeſt 
of all the eaſt, and particularly noted for commerce. It had 
been taken, by the ſultan Adohammed, from its lawſul 1 

| WO 


and deſtroyed 70 tyranny, were juſtly conſidered amongſt taken. 
u 


In the year of the Chriſtian æra, 1221, Fenghiz Khan, who, Remark- 
in all his proceedings, obſerved vaſt magnificence, exhibited able de- 
a grand hunting-match in the plains of Termed. The man- ſcription 
ner of performing it was uſual amongſt the antient Scythians, of a hunt- 
or Tartars, and was lately in practice amongſt their deſcend- ing. 


The khan and his ſons, with other great lords, then ad- 


ſlaughter, and, when tir'd, they attended Fenohiz Khan to 


We have been the more particular in relating this piece Account 
of rude magnificence, as it will ſerve to give our reader ſome of Bak. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
who had been confined in irons; and Jengbiæ Khay, there. 
fore, imputed it to the inhabitants as a crime, that they hat 
ſheltered Falaloddin, They willingly would have made their 
ſubmiſſion, and have purchaſed their pardon by immenſ: 
preſents; but the barbartan, intent upon the ſpoils of fo 
great a city, rejected ali their offers, and upbraided they 


with befriending Jalaloddin. In ſhort, he rejected all the 


rich preſents that were offered him, and that people, dread- 
ing his reſentment, tried to appeaſe him by ſubmiſſion, and 
opened their gates to his troops. No ſooner was the van. 
guard entered, than the inhabitants were ordercd to rendez. 
vous in a great plain, where the young men were ſele&eq 
for ſlavery, and the more aged put to the ſword ; and the 
city, after being plundered, was diſmantied of its walls, 
According to the eaſtern authors, tne riches which the . 
guls found in Ball were incredible. It had long enjoyed 
peace, with a moit profitable trade; and the inhabitants, 
being remarkable for learning, and the arts, had enriched it 
with public monuments and buildings; amongſt which, are 
reckoned, twelve hundred temples, and as many baths, be. 


-fides private chapels, and other public edifices. 


Jalaloddin After this great conqueſt, Fenghiz Khan tent eighty thou- 


purſued. 


ſand men, under his ſon Tuli, in purſuit of Falal:ddin, why 
had fled to Perſia; while he himſelf undertook the ſiege of 


Taltan be- Talkan. This appears to have been one of the moſt difficult 


ſieged, 


and taken. 


Farther 


of all his undertakings. The city, or, rather, fortreſs, wa 
almoſt inacceſſible, by its ſituation on a very high moun- 
tain, and a numerous garriſon, provided with every thing 
neceſlary for a moſt obitinate defence; while the heats of 


the ſeaſon, and the rockyneſs of the ſoil, put the Aegi 


army under inexpreſſible difliculties. They were expoſed, 
without ſhelter, to the wildfire, and the other combultibles, 
of the beſieged; and ſuch numbers of them were killed, that 
the conſtancy of even 7Jenghiz Khan himſelf was put to ſo 
ſevere a proof, that he thought of abandoning the ſiege: 


but as that would have been, to him, worſe than death, he 


ordered his fon Tuli, who had not yet left Koraſan, to join 
him, and, in the mean time, diſcontinued his attacks. But, 
in a few days, having got together a great number of grap- 
ling irons, ladders, and other engines, he renewed his at- 
tacks with ſuch fury, that his ſoldiers, notwithſtanding the 
great ſlaughter made of them by the garriſon, gained the 


| heights of the mountain, and, being perpetually ſupplied 


by freſh forces, the place was, at laſt, after a ſiege of {evel 


months, taken, with the ſlaughter of all its inhabitants, 


before the main body of Tuli's army had joined the camp; 
though, ſome ſay, that he reccived a ſtrong reinforcement 


from it. 


Falabddin, by this time, was recruiting his troops in Peri 


conqueſts and Tuli having ſtopped ſhort, reduced the city of Ard, 


guls, 


of tie Mo- and marched againſt Maru ; a city ſo delightfully ſituated 
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as to dbtain the name of, #ing of the world. Nothing being 
thought able to withſtand the Mogul arms, the inhabitants 
marched out, loaded with rich preſents, which they gave 
to Tui, and offered him the keys of the city. This ſubmiſ- 
fon pleaſed the barbarian ſo much, that the keys of the city 
were returned; nor did Tuli think it worth his while to 


| throw a garriſon into the place: but, no ſooner had T ul? 


begun to purſue his march, than one of the Khowarazmian 
generals, Bukha Turkman (who, upon the approach of tne 
I:guls, had retired to the neighbouring faſtneſſes with a 

body of men) ſeized upon the city, and refuſed to ſuffer 
Maſar, who was the ſultan's governor, and had retired, by 

his order, upon the approach of the Moguls, admittance 

into it. But Maſar's party being very ſtrong in the place, 
Pukba, for the ſake of peace, reſigned the government to 
Maſar, who ſoon faw himſelf at the head of eighty thouſand 

men. Tu! and his generals began now to perceive the over- 

ſight he had committed, in not taking poſſeſſion of Maru, 

and ſent a ſummons for Maſar to ſurrender ; but he put the 
meſſengers to death. Tulz, upon this, on the 24th of Fe- 
truary 1221, marched againſt ZJaru with his whole army; 

but Maſar defended himſelf ſo vigorouſly, and made ſo 

many ſallies, that the 2gz!s loſt a vaſt number of men. 
Their perſeverance, however, was invincible, and, for 
twenty-two days, they every day renewed their attacks, but 

were as bravely repulted by the garriſon. aſar, however, Mare 
became ſenſible that he muſt ſubmit in the end; and though, taken. 
in one ſally, be cut in pieces one thouſand of the braveſt 
of the Mogul troops, yet he ſent preſents to Tuli, and de- 
manded a capitulation. The barbarian, who began to de- 

ſpair of taking the city, or was in haſte to join his father, 

gave a ready ear to this propoſal; for he ſent Maſar a pro- 
tection for his own perſon and goods, and for thoſe of four 
hundred of his friends; but, at the fame time; obliged him 

to deliver in liſts of all the rich people of the place. 


dere 


but the reſt were ſaved, and ordered to their reſpective ha- 
bitations. | 

The virtues of the ſultan Jaſelo4in had begot in his ſub- 
jects a fidelity unuſual to the people of the eatt ; and which 
Fenghiz Khan ſeverely reſented, whenever he diſcovered it. 
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This One hun- 


rn, done, the Maguls, as was their general practice, or- dred thque 
the inhabitants to appear in a neighbouriug plain, land men 
where one hundred thouſand of them were cut in pieces; maſſacred, 


Though the city of Niſabur had ſubmitted to the Maguls, Viſba bur 


yet it had ſecretly raiſed large ſupplies for Fataloddim ; which taken, afo 


Jenghix Khan diicovering, he ordered his ſon Tui to give ter 
over all other enterprizes, that he might march againſt Ni- 
Habur, and the city of Tuz; which, it ſeems, had been 
guilty of the ſame offence towards Fenghiz Khan, The 
people of NMiſpalur, expecting no mercy, made, for ſome 
days, a noble defence; but Tilt having prepared prodigious 
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numbers of battering engines, made a breach, by which his 
Moguls entered, and not only put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword, but deſtroyed the city, and all the diſtrict that he. 
longed to it. It is ſaid that the Moguls, after this deſtrue- 
tion, had the curioſity to number the dead, which amounted. 
to one miilion ſeven hundred and forty-ſeven thouſand per- 
ſons: but this number, perhaps, includes thoſe that were 
Killed at Tus, which was taken and deſtroyed much about 
the ſame time. | 

Such maſſacres are related with pain, and, indeed, they 
would ſeem incredible, had not the like depopulations, in 
the ſame places, happened in our own time; an amazing 
proof of the ſalubrity of the climate, and the temperance of 
the inhabitants. But all the places of Jalaloddin's domini. 
ons were not equally faithful to him. Herat, another very 
populous city in Perſia, was uſurped by one SHamſoddin, who 
was at the head of one hundred thouſand men. Juli, how. 
ever, having intelligence, that Jalaloddin had ſhut himſelf 
up in Herat, marched againſt that city, and ſummoned it 
to ſurrender; but Shamſcddin put his meſſengers to death, 
and bad him defiance. This brought on a vigorous ſiege, 
in which the MHaguls met with repeated repulſes, till Sham- 
frddin was mortally wounded with an arrow. His friends, 
however, prudently concealed his death, and offered to treat 


with Tuli about a capitulation. The barbarians dreading 


It is taken. 


the courage of Samſoddin, readily liſtened to the propoſal, 
and agreed to eaſe the inhabitants of half the taxes they paid 
to Jalaloddin. But Tuli, perceiving that he had been im- 
poſed on, or from ſome other motive, ordered twelve thou- 
ſand of the garriſon to be put to the ſword, and marched, 
with ſixty thouſand of his troops, to join his father at 


Turhkan, 


Niſtory of In the mean while, the unfortunate Jalaloddin was hunted 


Jalalodadin 


from place to place; but, at laſt, he raiſed twenty thouſand 


men in the province of Sejeſlan, and, being joined by his 


unkle Amer Male, who had been governor of Herat, with 


ten thouſand more Turkih horſe, he marched to Gazna; 


Recruits 
of Jeng- 
b. & Khun. 


where an army of MAoguls were beſieging Kandahar, in the 
neighbourhood. He immediately attacked them, and the 
garriſon of Kandabar making a ſally at the ſame time, the 
MHoguls were almoſt all of them put to the ſword. It is, at 
this time, difficult to account for the prodigious recruits 
which Fenghiz Khan muſt have received, to have compleated 
his conqueſts, after ſuch loſſes as he ſuſtained. But, not 
to mention the neighbourhood of Bokharia to T artary, by 
which he had infinite fupplies from thoſe populous coun- 
tries, we are to reflect upon the inconfſtancy of the eaſtern 

eople; many of whom had been ſevercly treated by Jala- 


[rddin's family, and had, in revenge, joined with the /757uls. 


The army before Kandahar was no ſooner routed, than 


Jengbix Khan ordered Kukuin, one of his beſt generals, to 
march 
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march againſt Jalaloddin with eighty thouſand men. But He is op- 
the Turks of Gazna, and the neighbouring countries, who preſſed by 
were all of them Mahometans, had an invincible averiton the Turks, 
towards the Maguls; and, though they had no great affec- and bis 
tion for Falaleddin, yet they joined him with thirty thou- general is 
{nd men. Jalaloddin, upon this, attacked Knkutu with deieated. 
ſuch fury, that, though the ſcale of victory ſometimes in- 

dined to one fide, ſometimes to the other, yet the Maguls 

Ioft the battle, and very few of Kututu's men eſcaped the 

aughter. a | 

a hide Falahddin was thus victorious, Jenghig Khan was The No- 
advancing, with the main body of his army, againſt Cazna; gals march 
but he was impeded in his march by the garriſon of Zamyarn, againſt 
who ſhut their gates againſt him. This ſtop was unexpected, Gazza, 
and the more vexatious to Fenghiz Khan, as he found the 

country, for ſome miles round, rendered quite a defart by 

the inhabitants of Bamyan, who had long expected his viſit ; 

and, being determined to defend themſelves, had removed 

even their ſtones, and all the other materials that could be of 

uſe in battering the city. Under ſuch circumſtances, Feng- Bamyan 
biz Khan made his approaches with infinite loſs and labour: beſieged. 
but fortune ſtil] befriended him. He found means to bring up 

other materials, and to ere& wooden towers, which, after 

the mariner of the age, he covered with raw hides, to defend 

them from the combuſtibles of the beſieged, and from which 

he battered the city; but all to no effect, for his engines were 

deſtroyed, and his troops repelled, in every aſſault. At an 

infinite cxpence, he prepared freſh materials, and renewed 

the ſiege, but with no better ſucceſs; and, at laſt, had the 
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amongſt his troops, that a boy, his grandfon, the ſon of Khans 
Oitay, endeavouring to diſtinguiſh himſelf to pleaſe his grand- grandſon 
father, who tenderly loved him, was killed. This terved Killed. 
only to redouble the fury of Ferghiz Khan; and his intrepid 
perſeverance, at laſt, bore down all oppoſition; breaches 

were made in the wall, through which the barbarians ruſhed, | 
and gave no quarter to the inhabitants. The horrors of the Cruelty of 
maſſacre were heightened by the inhumanity of the mother his mo- 
oi the boy who had been killed, and whoſe revenge was fo ther. 
inſatiable, that ſhe ſtood by till the belly of every woman in 

the place was ripped up, and the throats of all the children 

cut. In ſhort, the ſcene was ſo diſmal, that even the har- 

dened Moguls gave, to the place, the appellation of the“ un- 
fortunate city.” Thoſe tranfactions are related with ſome 
veriations; but authors are agreed, in the main, in the facts 

we have exhibited. 


mortification to hear of the great defeat that had been given 1 
to his general Kukutu by Jalaloddin. This news enraged 1 
him beyond meaſure, and, opening his immenſe treaſures, kf 
he diſtributed them amongſt his ſoldiers, to encourage them 1 
to renew their attacks: which inſpiredi ſuch an emulation 7erg5:z 1 
q 

13, 
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Jalaloddin The avarice of Jalaloddin's Turkiſh auxiliaries ruined hin, 


ruined by 
theavarice 
of the 
Turks. 


The ſpoils they had acquired by their late victories were im. 
menſe; and they quarrelled about the diſtribution of them 
Falaloddin not having ſufficient power to adjuſt their differ. 
ences, they roſe to ſuch 2 height that they left the ſultan 
They ſoon, however, became ſenſible of their imprudence. 
but it was too late. The vigilant Fenghiz Khan, being ins 
formed of every thing that had paſſed, ordered eighty thoy. 


ſand of his troops to ſeize all the paſſes, and to cut off al 


poſſibility of the Turks rejoining Falaloddin, who was obliged 


to fly towards the river Indus, beyond which he had {jj 


He makes 
a ſtand 
with his 
army, 


ders dominions; and to leave Fenghiz Khan in poſſeſſion of 
is capital and province of Gazna, which his troops entered 
without reſiſtance. At this time, according to the moſt ay. 
thentic accounts, Jenghiz Khan, notwithſtanding all his k. 
bours and loſſes, was at the head of three hundred thouſand 
fighting men, with whom he cloſely purſued Palalodijy, 
whoſe army amounted to no more than thirty thouſand; and 
who was likewiſe encumbered by his mother, wife, and fa. 
mily ; all whom he moſt tenderly loved. He continued, 
however, undaunted amidſt all his calamities ; and, finding 
that he could paſs no farther, he choſe a ſpot of ground, 
formed, by the winding of the river, narrow in front, and 
flanked on both ſides with mountains, where he drew up bis 
army, with the river in his rear. To take from his great of. 
ficers all hopes of eſcaping, he ſent to the other fide the fey 
boats that were upon the river; which, in that place, wa 


remarkably rapid by the contraction of the ſtream; reſery- 


ing only one to carry over to a. place of ſafety thoſe dex 
pledges of affection, his family: but, unfortunately, before 


it received them, it was, by the violence of the waves, tore 


He defeats 
the Turks. 


in pieces; ſo that they were obliged to remain in the camp. 

Falaloddin, to compleat his misfortunes, was, at that time, 
greatly indiſpoſed with a cholic ; but, underſtanding that 
the van of Fenghiz Khan's army had advanced to a certain 
Food where he could attack it with advantage, he left his 


litter, and, mounting his horſe, put himſelf at the head of x 


ſelect body, and ſuprized the Maguls fo critically that the 
whole van-guard was cut in pieces; and Falaloddin led his 
men victoriouſly back with vaſt booty to his ſtrong camp. 
This blow ſtunned Jenghiz Khan, and gave him the highet 
idea of Jalaloddin's military abilities. He reſolved, how- 
ever, to attack him at all hazards; and, by the force of mo- 
ney, procured intelligence of a path round one of the moun- 
tains, by which he might fall upon the ſultan's rear, Thithe: 


he ſent Bela, with a, ſtrong body of troops, while he himſcſ 


made diſpoſitions for attacking the ſultan in front, He gave 
the command of his right wing to his ſon Jagatay, and thitsi 
his left to O#tay, and he commanded the centre in perſon. 
Perceiving that the ſituation of the ground did not admit 

| hi 
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bis fanking his enemy, he formed his left wing into a kind 
of a column, to ſupport his attacks. Jalaloddin commanded 
the main body of his own army, his vizir commanded his 
left wing, and Amur Malek his right. The ſignal of the Great 
charge being given, Jalaloddin attacked the khan's centre battle be- 
with ſuch fury, that Jengbix Khan himſelf was unhorſed, tween him 
though he was ſurrounded by ſix thouſand of his braveſt and Jeng- 
guards. This created ſuch a confuſion amongſt the Moguls, hiz Khan, 
who thought their khan had been killed, that victory was 
upon the point of declaring itſelf abſolutely for the ſultan, 
when the detachment under Bela, having compaſled the 
round of the mountain, attacked the flank and the rear of 
the Khowarazmians, where they thought themſelves molt ſe- 
cure, and conſequently were leaſt provided for defending 
themſelves. This diverſion gave Tengiz Khan time to The 
mount another horſe, and to re-animate his troops, who now KXhorwwa- 
attacked the Khowarazmians on every hand, and defeated -azmians 
them, after the engagement had laſted for ten hours. defeated. 
Jololoddin ſtill continued intrepid, and maintained the fight 
at the head of a ſmall body of his braveſt ſubjects. His eldeſt 
ſon was taken priſoner, ſome of his troops threw themſelves 
into a river, and others retired to ſtrong paſſes in the moun- 
tains, where the Tartar horſe could not follow them. Jeng- 
hiz Khan, by means of Bela's detachment, had now got be- 
tween the river and the rear of Falaloddin's remaining army, 
which, we are told, did not exceed ſeven thouſand men ; 
and he iſſued general orders to his officers, to do all they 
could to take Jalaloddin alive. With this view, he drew up Deſpair of 
his troops into a ſemicircular form; which taking from Ja- Falaloddin 
lalrddin all hopes of eſcaping, he led his troops upon a deſ- whoſe fa- 
perate attack; and, finding all was loſt, he reſolved, rather mily is 
than fall into the hands of ſo mercileſs an enemy, to truſt geftroyed. 
himſelf to the Indus, deep, rapid, and almolt impaſſable as it | 
was. But the tender calls of nature carried him to bid adieu 
to his mother, wife, children, and family. According to 
ſome accounts, at the requeſt of the women, he killed them 
with his own hands, to ſecure them from the brutality of the 
Tartars; but all his ſons were put to death by the inhuman 
7 Khan. N | 
This conqueror was one of the moſt unfeeling monſters Fenghiz 
that hiſtory has mentioned. He admired, and was perpetu- Xhan ad- 
ally praiſing, the virtues of Jalaloddin, whoſe innocent chil- mires his 
dren he had juſt butchered ; and nothing was more common yirtues. 
than for him to ſay to his own children, prefling his mouth | 
with his fingers, as a mark of ſerious admiration, ** Happy 
* is that father who has ſuch a ſon as Falaloddin.” At other 
times, he was heard to ſay, ©* Happy is the ſon who can 
*© boaſt of ſuch a father.” But theſe ſentiments were ſo far 
from mollifying the Tartar, that they ſerved only to increaſe 
his dread and hatred of the ſultan, who behaved, on this ter- 
rible occaſion, with unparallelled intrepidity ; for, ſoon af- 
ter the bloody adieu taken of his family, he put off his heavy 
X 3 "my armour, 
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Jalalod- armour, retaining only his ſword, bow, and quiver; and. 
din's won- celling for a freſt» horle, he plunged him into the river i 
derful the ſight of Ferghiz Khan, who run down to the bank to he. 
eſcape. hold him. Being perceived by Jalaloddin, before he had 
paſſed the middle of the river, he reproached him moſt hit- 
© © terly for his cruelty and injuſtice; and we are even told dif. 
charged ſome arrows againſt him; and then again commit. 
ing himfelf to the ſtrength of his horſe, he arrived ſafe at the 
oppoſite bank; where, after paſſing a ſolitary night, he was 
joined next day by ſome of his faithful troops who had ſur- 
vived the defeat. As to Jengbiꝝ Khan, it is ſaid that he for- 
bid his being purſued, when ſeveral of his Tartar officers of. 
fered to plunge into the river after him. From which, and 
_ ſome other circumſtances, we might be inclined to believe 
that he intended to ſpare his life, had it not been that he Th 
-..- humanly butchered his ſons. Perhaps his motive for wiſhins 
to take him alive, was no other than avarice, which might 
force him to diſcover where he had concealed his immenſe 
treaſures; part of which, we are told, Fenghiz Khan reco- 
vered, by means of divers, out of the bed of the river, 

Fong" x Jenghiæ Khan was no leſs fortunate in the Perſian Ira}, 
Khan's which was ſubdued by bis generals Hubbe and $u4a ; who, 
progreſs in after that, marched to Azarbejan, or the antient Medea, after 
Trad. defeating ſeveral ſtrong parties of Khowarazmzians whom they 
met on the road. But all thoſe ſuccefles coſt Jenghiz Khan 
dear; and he computed, that, in his laſt campaign, he had 
loſt no fewer than two hundred thouſand men, twenty thou- 
ſand of whom had been killed in battle near the Indus. Freſh 
ſupplies, however, allured by the hopes of plunder, {till kept 
his armies complear ; and his two generals in Azarbejan hay- 
ing received ſtrong reinforcements, took Ardebil; and, tho 
the met with no reſiſtance, they put to death vaſt numbers 
of the people for the ſake of plunder. They then attacked 
Tauris, the capital of that province, which was bravely de- 
fended by its governor ; but he being defeated in a pitched 
battle, the inhabitants compelled him to come to an accom- 
modation with the HMHoguls; which the barbarians readily did, 
being apprehenſive of ſome commotions in //þahan ; to 
which they immediately returned, after being attacked by 
the Georgians, Theſe Jaſt were reckoned the moſt free, and 
were, at this time, the braveſt, people of all the eaſt, fince 

the Abowaraznian empire was in a manner ex inguiſhed. 
War be The Georgians, at once dreading and deteſting the Mo- 
tween the grls, accordingly, in the year 1222, took advantage of the 
Moguls 'abfence of Hubbe and Suida, and attempted to recover Azar- 
and Geor- bejan from the AZrguls, who had been left there. But the 
gians, latter being very numerous, the Georgiazs were unſucceſsful, 
though, in.their return, they repulſed the Mogul, who en- 
deavoured to enter their country. They cord not, how- 
ever, prevent the Mogals making themſelves maſters of Ma- 
ragha, a fine city in that neighbourhood in friendſhip mY 
a the 
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the Ceorgians. Hubbe then went to ſuppreſs an inſurrection 
which had broke out at Hamadan, and which he quelled 
with a good deal of difficulty and Joſs. The two Mogul ge- 
nerals then reduced and plundered the weſtern part of Haar- 
bejar, and all that lay between that province and America 
treating the inhabitants of all the cities they took with greater 
or leſs cruelty, as their barbarous caprice, revenge, or 
intereſt dictated. But they were, diverted from purſuing 
this expedition, by intelligence they received that a grezt 
body of Georgians were advancing to attack them, Upon 
this they divided their army, and drew the Geo gians into an 
ambuſcade, where they gave them a total defeat, and, as is 
faid, cut thirty thouſand of them in pieces. The intention 
of the Moguls was to have proceeded, after this victory, 
againſt Tei, the capital of Georgia; but they found the 
paſſes of the country ſo well guarded, that they were obliged 
to leave them. 1 5 


Zrr 


The ſultan Jalaloddin, Jengbiꝝ Khan's capital enemy, was Opera- 
ſtill alive on the other {ide of the Indus, and as active as ever tions of 
jn his military operations; in which he was greailv favoured Jalaled.- 
by the vaſt fatigues of Fergh:z Khan's army, who were then din. 


repoſing in their winter- quarters. Early in the ſpring, how- 
ever, the khan again took the field. He ordered twenty 
thouſand men, under Bela, to advance towards Multan, on 
the other ſide of the Indus. Eighty thouſand men were diſ- 
patched, under Henſtu, to reduce Herat, which had rebelled. 
Oktay commanded in the province of Gazna, and prince Fa- 
gatay marched, with fixty thouſand men, towards the pro- 
vinces of Sond and Karman, where Falal»2ddin's friends were 
ſtill very powerful. 
thoſe expeditions himſelf, but he underſtoed that Torgut 
and all Aitan were then threatning a rebellion; which deter- 
mined him to return to Tartdry :- but he took Kandahar, a 
place of great trade, lying between the borders of Perfia and 
India, in his march. About the ſame time, Bela reduced 
Multan ; but found Labur, another city of India, too well 
guarded for him to attack it. Hehn proceeded with more 
ſucceſs againſt Herat, where he is ſaid to have put all the 
inhabitants, excepting fifteen, to the ſword : ſo that, by the 
#1ogul calculations, they flaughtered upwards of ſixteen hun- 
dred thouſand perſons during the fix months they were em- 
ployed in this expedition. O#fay proceeded with equa] ſuc- 
ceſs, but leſs cruelty, againſt Gazna, which, for ſome time, 
made a vigorous defence under a brave governor : but he be- 
ing flain, and the garriſon, which was very numerous, 
greatly reduced, he ſtormed and took the place. It was 
thought, from the cruel, unforgiving temper of Ferghiz 
Khan, that Oktay durſt not have ventured to ſave any of the 
inhabitants from the ſword; he, however, was moderate 
enough to bz contented with the ſlaughter made of the gar- 
rifon ; and, after indulging his troops, he ſuffered the inha- 


1 bitants 


Penghis Ahan would have headed one of 


Succeſs 

and cru- 
elty of the 
Mogul. 
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bitants to redeem themſelves and their habitations at a cen 
tain tax. Fagatay, with his diviſton of his father's army, en- 
tered Karman, or Karamania, a rich, but, to 4 Mogul, an un. 
wholeſome, province of Perſia. Such was the providence of 
Jenghix Khan, that he put his fon on his guard againſt thi; 
Inconveniency. But Jagatay having taken and deſtroyed the 
chief towns of the province, put his troops into Winter- 

quarters. The Moguls, by this time, were excciiively rich 
through the plunder they had made: not only their officers, 
but their common men, were attended by ilaves ; and they 
ſoon came to reliſh the pleaſures of that enchanting country, 
by raiſing houſes, laying out gardens, rearing flocks, and 
entering upon all other domeſtic buſineſs ; being, perhaps, 
of opinion, rhat Fan Khan would ſuffer them to remain 
there as a bulwark againſt Jalaloddin's attempts. 

Mortality But what the khan had foreſcen happened. The Mogul 

of the Me- ſoon contracted diſeaſes, of which many died; and the whole 

guls in army would have had the fame fate, had not Jagatay carried 

Ferman. them again into the field, and ordered the throats of all the 
uſeleſs {laves to be cut; by which he ſaved the remainder: 
and, having put them under the command of proper gene- 

Khan of rals, he marched' to Palt. Fenghis Khan, after reducing 

Tantut Kandahar, being unwilling, if potlible, to leave Koraſen, de- 
ſubmits. Javed his march for ſome time; and, at laſt, received the 

i ſubmiſſions of the khan of Tantut, whom he pardoned. 

Curioſity . During this receſs from the affairs of war, Jenghix Khan 

of Jergbiæ gave a full ſcope to his inquilitive temper; and, being near 

Kaan. the chief ſcenes of the antient Perſian idolatry, he moved 
from place to place to inform himſelt of their antiquities, and 
particularly of every thing relating to the famous Zoroaſler, 
who was thought to be the founder of fire-worſhip amongſt 
the Perſians. Having paſſed the river Amu, in order to return 
to Bothara, he was equally curious to converſe with the 

learned Maßometans, with which that country aboundcd, 
concerning the principles of their teligion. Thoſe that re- 

Jated to the belief of one God, and to the practice of alms- 

giving, be was ſo far from condemning, that he ſaid he held 
the ſame belief, and approved of the practices. But, when 

the doctors told him, that one of their capital articles of their 

religion conſiſted in their pilgrimages to MHecca, and in wor- 

ſhipping God, he treated them with contempt and ridicule ; 

As it,“ fajd he, the whole earth was not the temple of 

% God, its creator.” A freedom of ſentiment that was ex- 

tremely diſguſting to the /{ahometans. | 

He goes The khan having amuſed himſelf with whatever was curi- 
to Sa. ous in thoſe countries, but without loſing ſight of his mili- 
 markand. tary operations, of which he had, perhaps, a greater variety 
than any prince ever known, went to Samarkand ; where he 
ſpent ſome months, till he could order his affairs ſo as to re- 
turn with ſafety to Tartary. He had not yet been rejoined 

by Hubbe and Suida, who had orders to return from Ges- 

: | "20M 71g 
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a e way of Darbend, or the city of the [ron Gate, ly- 
110 Fat. e e Sea and the mountains; to the top i 
of which the walls reach, and are amazingly ftrong. The Deſcrip- 
ſpace on which the city is built, is ſaid to have been not a tion of 
quarter of a mile broad; but the length, between the fea Derbent.) 
nd its ſtrong caſtle, built upon the top of the hill, is above 
a mile, ſome ſay near two miles. Being thus fortified by art 
and nature, it is looked upon as impregnable ; and no tra- 
yellers can paſs through it, but at a gate which moves by 
iron chains and gives name to the place, This city, or, at 
Jeaſt, part of it, was built by Alexander the Great; and its 6 
neichbourhood is ſaid once to have been a paradice. 28 | 
hen Hubbe and Suida received orders to return by Dar- The Mo- 
lend, they had no idea that they muſt paſs through this im- gals paſs 
regnable fortreſs, which belonged to a ſovereign prince, chro it, 
whoſe dominions they entered with their uſual fury, and took | 
Hamaliya, the capital of Shiwan. But, when they came to 
underſtand the difficulties and dangers they had to encounter, 
they changed their conduct, and entered into a treaty with 
the prince of Darbend ; who, with great difficulty, was pre- 
vailed upon to give the barbarians a paſſage through that 
city; which, when the Zogul generals had viewed its fitua- 
tion and ſtrength, they declared they never could have forced. 
This is ſaid to have been the only army that had ever paſſed : 
through Darbend ſince the days of Alexander the Great. They and thro? 
now proceeded into the country of the Tartars of Dayhe/tan, the coun- 
the antient Alan, and by ſome called Allans, to this day. try of the 
This people, alarmed and terrified by the appearance of the Tartars. 
Maiguls, broke up and deftroyed the roads to hinder their 
march; and drove away all the cattle, and whatever could 
ſupply them with proviſions ; which obliged the Mogul ge- 
nerais to take two of their cities, Tar#u and Terki, But, 
intrepid as the Moguls were, they muſt have been cut off to a 
man, before they could have reached their own country, had 
not their chiefs applied to the Kalmuk Tartars, who, like 
themſelves, were idolaters : there being, beſides, many other 
reſemblances in their manners and language. The Kalmuts, 
partly by preſents, and partly by perſuaſions, liſtened to the 
1 5 generals, who told them they were their countrymen, 
and ſought only to go peaceably home to their own country; 
which the Kalmuks granted: and, upon this, the other na- 
tions, who were not near ſo powerful as the Kalmuks, being 
intimidated, ſuffered them to paſs, After this amazing and reach 
march, they had ſtill the broad and rapid river of the Volga Kipjak, 
to paſs before they could reach Xipiat, where they intended 
to winter ; but even this difficulty they ſurmounted, by the 
aſſiſtance of their new allies the . | 
The country of the Kipjaks was then governed by Tuſbi, which is“ 
to whom it had been given by his father Jenghix 1 to- thorough- 
getner with all the vaſt undiſcovered, and moſt of them un- ly ſubdued 


konquered, countries in the neighbourhood ; which 7% by the 


had M oguls, 
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had orders to ſubdue : even the country of the K+} 
| | Hals feem 
Not to have been then thoroughly reduced. For, when Hy. 

be and Suida came to take up their winter-quarters amor 

them, the natives bore their new gueſts ſo uneaſily, that Tah 
was obliged to ſend againſt them part of his troops, who, 2 
who pe- laſt, ſubdued them. Tui being then obliged to attend hj 
netrate to father, he committed the care of his dominions to N20 
Alraban. and Suida, with orders to conquer all the people round why 
had not yet ſubmitted ; and the two Moguls, favoured by the 
ice, carried their conqueſts as far as the famous city of Aftra- 
tan; which they took, though it lies upon an iſland formet 
on the Volga near the Caſpian Sea; and thus that vaſt trad of 
rich lands and coaſts was entirely reduced to the obedience gf 

Fenghiz' Khan and his fon Tu/h:. h 
During thoſe tranſactions, Fenghiz Khan reſided at $4. 
markand, to the inhabitants of which city he ſhewed unuſl 
indulgencies ; and from thence he iſſued mandates for hold. 
ing a general diet, of all the princes of his blood, his gover- 
Fenghiz nors, generals, and other great lords, at Toncat. Nothing 
Khan's was, perhaps, ever ſo magnificent as the appearance of 
cruelty to Jengbix Khan upon this occalion ; had it not been tictured by 
an em- A barbarity which even the practice of the antient Kemay 
preſs. cannot recommend: for he ordered the unhappy Tun 
_  Katun to be carried as a ſlave before his chariot, attended by 
all his great priſoners of ſtate and quality; and the proceſ- 
ſion was cloſed by a diſplay of the magnificent crowns, jew- 
els, and other riches, that had belonged to the 1ultans of 
Khawarazm, In this ſtate Fenghiz Khan proceeded from &. 
markand to Toncat, through thoſe countries where that un- 

; happy princeſs had been ſo long adored as a deity. 

His mag- ut the magnificence of Ferghiz Khan, during the diet, or 
nificent parliament, he had indited, exceeds all deſcription, tho 
march, not belief, when we reflect upon the prodigious acquiſitions 
and ge- of riches and territory he had now made. Toncat is a town 
neral diet. ſituated upon the river Sir, lying extremely convenient for 
a communication with Tartary : and, by its ſituation, the 
beauty of its neighbourhood, the conveniency of its water- 
carriage, and many other advantages both of art and nature, 
it was perhaps better calculated than any town in Jeg 
Khan's dominions for ſuch a congreſs. The members being 
all aſſembled, Fengh:z Khan pitched upon the plain of Tout, 
which runs level to the length of ſeven leagues ; but even 
that ſpace was hardly ſufficient to contain the tents, and 
other habitations, of the members. The great khan's tent, 
and the apartments of his houſhold, took up two leagues; 
and regular ſtreets and markets were laid out for the accom- 
madation of the company. The tent, or moveable houſe, 
where the diet was to ſet, and the khan was to appear in all 
his glory, was formed ſo as to contain conveniently about 
twelve thouſand perſons; and, by way of diſtinction, it was 


covered with white : having two entries ; at one of val 
| the 
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the khan alone was to enter; and, at the other, which was 


( N 

d. &r common uſe, ſtood his guards. Within this tent was 
ongf laced a magnificent throne for the khan; and, on an emi- 
Tu ence near it, the famous black felt, to put him in mind of 
0, at the coronation oath he had taken upon it. ents all along 
i his bis vaſt plain were diſtinguiſhed by flags and ſtreamers of 
ate gold and ſilver, with ſilks of the richeſt dye, which had a 
who moſt agreeable effect; and the Tartars, as well as the Chi- 


neſe, Perſians, and the other more polite nations who at- 

tended this aſſembly, were, by the Khan's orders and exam 

le, dreſſed in all the magnificence that the moſt precious 

Qt of metals and jewels, with the fineit embroidery, could be- 

e of W. | ä | " 

ee the opening of the diet, Fengh:z Khan ſignified his His diver- 
9. pleaſure that a whole month ſhould be ſpent in feaſting and ſions and 


ual hunting ; both which were performed to the utmoſt extent feaſts. 
old. of luxury and grandeur. When Jengbiæ Khan received his 
rer. bons, he. entertained them with the higheſt marks of affec- 

ding tion; and all of them made him noble preſents. That of 
7%, not to mention other valuable curioſities, conſiſted of 

(by WW {ts of horſes, each ſet containing the ſame number, but of 


2 different colours, and the whole amounting to one hundred 
han thouſand. | Ae | | : 


| by The reader will naturally refle& upon the vaſt alteration' Reflec- 

cel of manners which FJenghix Khan appears now to have intro- tion. 

We duced amongſt his Tartars; who, at the time of his acceſ- 

of fion, differed little from brutes; but in this, perhaps, his ge- 

da- nius was inferior to that of Peter of Ruſſia. It is, however, Fenghiz 
un. amazing, that, employed as Fengbix Khan was, in ſuch a Khan a le- 


variety of extended, and ſome of them barbarous, conqueſts, giſlator. 

he could give himſelf leiſure to think upon forming laws, or 

giving new conſtitutions to his empire. The regularity with 

which all this was done, was owing, in a great meaſure, to 

the care which his ſon Fagatay, who acted as his father's firit 

miniſter, and as marſhal of the diet, had taken to preſerve 

and enforce the laws; as well as that every thing ſhould paſs 

with the greateſt order and decency. When the diet was He opens 

met, 7 Khan, who is ſaid to have been the moſt elo- the diet 

quent man in his dominions, made a long ſpeech; in which 

he recommended the conſtitutions he had formed, and ob- 

ſerved how much they had contributed to his vaſt ſucceſſes, ; 

Before the cloſe of the diet, he received the compliments and cloſes 

and proſtrations of all his tributary princes, and the deputies it. 

from the countries he had conquered ; and then the aſſembly 

was diſmiſſed. ö 1 
Before we entirely diſmiſs this ſubject, we are to obſerve, His great 

that Zenghiz Khan, amongſt other talents, poſſeſſed, to the diſcern- 

utmoſt, that of diſcerning the characters and peculiar abi- ment ex- 

lities, of thoſe employed under him; and to this undoubt- emplified 

edly was owing, more than to any other cauſe, the vaſt and in his em- 


continual ſucceſs he always met with: for we ſeldom or ever ploying 
| find his ſons, 
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find him deceived or betrayed. To his ſon Tuſbi, a prince 
of great generoſity and magnificence, he gave the poſt of 
honour ; which was that of being his huntſman, or maſter gf 
his horſe ; for he ſettled all the cxconomy of the court. Ja- 
gatay, as we have already ſeen, was his chief judge and ſe. 
cxetary of ſtate. But his eldeſt ſon, Oktay, on account of 
his great experience, preſided next to his father at the coun. 
cil- board; and nothing regarding the regulations of the pro- 
vinces, or indeed any thing of conſequence, was tranſacted 
but according to his opinion, eſpecially in the affairs of mo- 
ney, and the management of the revenues. Tuli acted as his 
_ father's firſt aid-de- camp, and gave all the orders concern. 
ing military affairs. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, 
that his own ftrong natural parts, were the primary ſprings 
of all his greatneis; for he was equally fortunate in be 
Choice of afl his other miniſters and generals; and ſevere, or 
rather inhuman, as he was, it does not appear that he ever 
5 diſgraced or puniſhed one of them. Þ 
Two ge- hen Tuſbi returned to his government at Krpjak, which 
nerals go was now become of itſelf a great empire, his two lieute- 
to court. nant-generals immediately reſigned to him the command of 
the army ; and he gave them leave to repair to the khan's 
court to repoſe themſelves, after the incredible fatigues and 
adventures they had undergone. Tenghiz Khan received and 
rewarded them like cithful ſervants, took them into his fa- 
miliarity, and expreſſed great delight in hearing the particu- 
lars of their expeditions, and ordered that they thould always 
have admittance to his. perſon. 
Jerg h x Fenghiz Khan, though now aged, had loſt none of his vi- 
Khan me- gour, either in body or mind. Having finiſhed his con- 
ditates the queſts, he concerted with his ſons, and other great men, a 
conqueſt form of ſucceſſion and government for them. He then caſt 
of China. his eyes eaſtward, where a prince, called Uzakin, but whom 
the Chineſe writers call Wache, governed that part of Chin, 
which had been ſubdued by Jenghiz Khan, who, it ſeems, 
was his brother; but all military affairs were under the di- 
rection of the khan's favourite Mubuli. In 1220, Lyeuſe, 
the king of Lyantong, who had always acted with remarkable 
fidelity under ee Khan, died; and Utskin conferred his 
government upon his widow, and gave a body of troops to 
reſerve the tranquility of her country until the arrival of 
Progreſs . th Khan. Muhuli, on his part, preſerved the greatre- 
of Mubul;j. putation he had acquired; and Changyan, a Chineſe” genera 
of great ſpirit and intereſt, having had his father and mother 
put to death by Mingan, another Chineſe 13 came over, 
and ſerved in Mubuli's army The Chineſe were, at this 
time, miſerably divided amongſt themſelves; and MAuſuli was 
the declared enemy of them all, but thoſe who had ſubmit- 
ted to Fenghiz Khan's government; fo that he was, at 
the ſame time, at war with the emperor of the Kin and the 
king of Ha. Changya did him valt ſervices againſt both; 


and; 
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and, at laſt, Muhuli ſubdued all Korea, and took the import- He ſub- 
ant fortreſs of Ching-ting. But Mubhuli, upon this occaſion, dues Ko- 
i; ſaid to have behaved with great humanity ; and to have rea. 
ordered, that all his priſoners ſhould not only be ſaved, but 
ſet at liberty, and their eſtates preſerved from plunder. 

Suting, the general of the Kin, at this time, was at the head 

of two hundred thouſand men ; with. whom he drove his 

enemies out of Shenſi, and, encamping at 1Vangling-han, he 
ordered a detachment of twenty thouſand men of his army 

to attack Muhuli at T fianfu ; but the Mogul general defeated 
this detachment, and, Pn his advantage, he attacked 
the main body of the Chineſe army with ſuch fury, that he 

ave them a total defeat. Muhuli then formed the ſiege of Tonchang- 
Tomochangfu : but, being intent upon other conqueſts, he./# be- 
turned it into a blockade ; which reduced the garriſon to fieged and 
ſuch extremity, that they endeavoured to eſcape ; but ſeven taken. 
thouſand of them were cut in pieces by the Moguls who 
blockaded the place, and who then took poſſeſſion of it. 
Mubuli, ſtill purſuing his conqueſts, entered the province of 
Ortus ; and the king of Kya, perceiving that his progreſs was 
irreſiſtible, made his terms with the Mogul; which prevented 
their farther hoſtilities in Kya : and MAubuli then turned his 
arms againſt the Kin. In order to penetrate into SHenſi, leav- Kan-yan 
ing the country of Kya, he blocked up Kan-yan ; but he was blocked 
obliged to raiſe the blockade, and march againſt KXyacheww, up. 
which he took and fortified ; and, after gaining many other 
great advantages over the enemy, he proceeded againſt Kay- 
fong. But, in the year 1222, while he was in the career of Mubuli's 
his victories, he died, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. death and 


The rile of the khan's affection for this great general, is ſaid character. 


to have been owing to the following incident: Having, in 
his youth, been defeated by ſome of his enemies, he en- 
deavoured to return to his camp, attended only by Muhuli 
and Porchi. A great ſnow falling, they loſt their way ; and 
the khan being obliged to paſs the night upon ſome ſtraw 
over the ſnow, they held a covering or canopy over him till 
morning. But AJubuli's conduct juſtified the khan's par- 
tiality for him; for, to his laſt, he ſerved him with ſuch 
inconceivable affection and ardour, that he underwent as 
much fatigue and danger in the held, as the meaneſt ſoldier 
in the army. | | | 
Jenghix Khan ſeems to have returned, in the year 1224, to Fenghiz 

Tartary : but there is, at that period, a kind of chaſm in his Xhan ar- 
hiſtory, All we know, is, that he was grealy affected with rives at 
the death of Muhuli; and, that he appointed his ſon Pulu to Xarato- 
Jucceed him in all his honours and dignities. We likewiſe, an, 
in general, learn, that he ſtill continued to treat the unfor- 
tunate Turkan Katun very cruelly, and carried her about with 
him loaded with chains. Being arrived at his Tartarian ca- 
pital, Karatoram, he applied himſelf to make other regula- 

| tions 
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tions in his government; and ordered his chief offices 

both military and civil, in Tartary and China, and all hi 

vaſt dominions on that ſide, to attend him, to give an ac. 
count of their conduct; and then he rewarded or puniſheg 

them as their actions appeared to him to deſerve ; but more 

eſpecially as they were reported to him by his brother L. 
and pre- fin. He then propoſed to paſs the Tula, and enter Ching . 
pares to which he did with a great army, and attended by his chief 
enter general officers. His pretext for his undertaking this expe- 
China, dition, was, that Lite, the king of Kya, fince the death of 
A7uhuli, had given, not only protection, but employments 
to ſome of Fenghiz Khan's declared enemies ; and had been 
guilty of many other indignities againſt his perſon and go- 
vernment. The march of this mighty conqueror filled all 
the countries through which he paſſed with aſtoniſhment; 


of the vaſt effects that exteriors have in matters of govern- 
ment, exacted the perſonal homages and proſtrations of al! 
the 3882 and princes of the countries through which he 
paſſed. | | | 

Interview Amongſt others who reſorted to him on this occaſion, was 
between Tyaul:, in order to get Utabin's grant of the government of 
bim and Leotong confirmed. The khan was ſenſible of the merits of 
Tyauli. her huſband towards him, but was perfectly charmed with 
the wiſdom and virtue of the queen, He condoled with her 
upon her huſband's death; and, in return of the compli- 
ments ſhe had made to him, upon his great conqueſts, he 
praiſed her fine abilities for government, and the prudence 


Her great be a friend to her family. Tyaul: upon this exhibited an unpa- 
gene- rallelled generoſity of ſoul. She had been married to Lycwie, 
rolity. who, by his firſt wife, who was dead, had a ſon named Pitu. 
_ Tyauli had likewiſe ſeveral ſons by him, the eldeſt of whom 
was Shenko, a prince of diſtinguiſhed merit. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, 235 begged of Jengbiæx Khan to nominate Pitu to 
the ſucceſſion of Leotong. Fenghiz Khan could not help ex- 
preſſing his admiration of this generous requeſt, and endea- 
voured to diſſuade her from inſiſting upon it; but offered to 
nominate Pitu to govern in conjuction with Shenko, her own 
ſon. But the queen was ſo earneſt in her petition, that 
Fenghiz Khan granted it, and provided for Shen#o at his own 
court. He then entered into a relation of the particulars of 
his glorious expeditions ; and, when Tyaul: took her leave, 
he ordered an eſcort, under the command of a great lord, to 
attend her and Pitu to their own dominions. | 
He takes After this, in February, 1226, Fenghiz Khan proceeded in 
Yetfina, his expedition againſt Lite, and took an important city 
named Yezt/ima ; but we know neither its preciſe ſituation, 
nor thoſe of many other towns and fortreſſes which he re- 


that 


and Fenghiz Khan, who ſeems to have been perfectly ſenfible 


with which ſhe managed her kingdom ; promiſing always to 


duced at the ſame time. We know, in general, however, 
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n a few months, he made ſuch a progreſs, that the 
ing of Ka broke his heart and died. After this, in No- 
winter, the Moguls took Lngchew, a city of great import- 
ance, not far to the ſouth of the great wall. 

While Jengbix Khan was thus puſhing his conqueſts in The war 
Ha, which ſome authors have miſtaken for Tangul, Oktay againſt the 
penetrated into Honan, and beſieged the Kin emperor in his Kin re- 
capital of of Kayfong, lying to the eaſtwatd of the city of Ho- ſumed. 
„an. But the 4oguls, finding themſelves unable to take the 
city, raiſed the ſiege, and marched towards Shenſi, where 
they reduced a vaſt number of places, of moſt of which we 
only know the names as they were pronounced at that time. 

But Oktay's affairs calling him back to Tartary, he left the 

command of his army to Chanan, with orders to reſume the 
operations againſt the Kin in Honan, This general making 
diſpoſitions tor e e the war, and for re-entering Ho- 

zan, the emperor of the Kin again offered to conclude an ac- 
commodation with Tenghiz Khan, who rejected his terms. 

Upon this, the Kin unanimoufſly reſolved to ſel] their lives 

and liberties at the deareſt rate they could, and raiſed an ar- 

my of two hundred thouſand men for that purpoſe. This They are 
called Fenghiz Khan in perſon into their country, where he defeated. 
killed thirty thouſand of their men, and took Hochew, Sin- 

1 ing, and Kintaufu ; after which he retired into S$hen/r, for the 

l ſake of the cool retreats, which the mountain Laupan afforded 

againſt the heat of the ſummer. | 

Leti, king of Kya, was ſucceeded by his ſon Likyen, called Likyer 
by Chri/tian writers, Sidaſęu. This prince was very earneſt oppoſes 
to have checked the progreſs of Fenghiz Khan, and found FJenghiz 
the ſame diſpoſitions in the Chineſe of Manji, and his neigh- Khan, and 
bours the Zaſtern Turks; which laſt were extremely diſ- forms a 
guſted with the cruel treatment inflicted, by Jenghiæ Khan, great con- 
upon their favourite queen and countrywoman, Tukan Ka- federacy 
tun: as the former were with Fenghiz Khan's ſeizing upon againſt 
Kitay. But, though an alliance was formed amongſt them, him. 
yet Fenghiz Khan, by the force of money, having bribed 
great numbers of L:#yen's ſubjects to become ſpies, he had 
early intelligence of all the enemies motions. His army, at 
this time, conſiſted of four hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
one hundred thouſand of which he ſent to keep the Kitayans 
from rebelling ; while he himſelf, with the remainder, ad- 
vanced againit the confederates ; whoſe army, according to 
the weſtern authors, conſiſted of five hundred thouſand men, 
moſt of them furniſhed by the Oriental Turks. 

Fenghiz Khan ſeems to have conſidered this as the moſt im- A bloody 
portant expedition he ever was engaged in: all his army, campaign 
numerous as it was, conſiſted of veteran troops; and he follows. 
had with him all his braveſt and moſt experienced generals. 

His ſons, O#tay, Tuli, and Fagatay, with the commanders 
Karaſhar, Hubbe, Suida, Henku, Bela, Bedroddin, Daniſh- 


nend, the khan of the urs, and others; and CELERY 2 
tho ſe 


that, i 
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thoſe commanded a number of forces proportionable to his 
dignity, rank, and intereſt. Hiſtorians greatly differ con 
cerning the particulars of the campaign that followed: but 

all fay that it was the moſt bloody of all that ever wa 
known in the world. The Moguls rendezvouſed at Hxiyg: 
and it is agreed, og all hands, that Lichen detached a body 
of thirty thouſand choice troops to ſurprize the perſon 9 
n Khan ; but his intelligence was fo good, that the de. 
ign was diſcovered and defeated, though the Kyans obtained 
ſome advantages at firſt. After this, the two main armiry 
ſhowed an equal impatience to come to a general action; and 
at laſt they came within fight of one another. 

Great ge- Hiſtorians tell us, that nothing was ever preſented to the 

neral ac- eye more beautiful, than the diſplay of the confederate army 

tion ; on this occaſion : their officers were dreſſed in cloth of gold 
and ſilver, filks, and other rich ſtuffs and ornaments pro- 

duced by China, which had more manufactures of that kind 

than all the world beſides; and their common men were 

more ſuperbly dreſſed than the Mogul officers. Jenghix Khiy 

confided leſs in the numbers, than in the courage, diſci. 

pline, and experience of his troops; and Likyen had equal 
confidence in his general Mayan Khan, and the known vs. 

lour of the Turks commanded by the prince of Turjeb. All 

we know of the particulars of the battle is, that, when the 
confederate army was drawn out, their lines of battle took 

the Mogu/s up a vaſt ſpace of 8 ; and that the Moguls were drawn 
defeated ; up upon a frozen Jake. In the beginning of the engagement 
the troops of Kya, or, as it is called, Tangut, ſoon gave way 

to the fury of the Moguls. But the Chineſe of Many, headed 

by Mayan Khan, and the Turks, not only kept their ranks, 

but fell upon the victorious Moguls with ſuch intrepidity, 

that they cut thirty thouſand of them tu pieces, and pene- 

trated the very centre of the khan's army, which was all 
compoſed of ſelected veterans, commanded by prince O] 

but re- in perſon. But even this choſen band muſt have given way 
main vic- to the impetuoſity of the confederates, had not the latter, 
tors at laſt. believing themſelves ſure of victory, loft their ranks, and 
attacked in diſorder. The Moguls, on the other hand, re- 
mained compacted and firm; and when the confederate ge- 

nerals thought themſelves ſure of victory, they were ſtruck 

with conſternation at the diſcipline of their enemies. While 

this diſpute continued hot and obſtinate on both fades, the 

Moguls who had been routed, rallied, under their leaders, 

and, with a body of referve, they attacked the confederates 

in their flanks and rear, and, after a moſt bloody diſpute, 

in which Lichen ſignalized his valour, broke them, ſo that 

the victory remained to the Moguls, who are ſaid, in this 

Three battle, to have killed three hundred thouſand of their ene- 
nundred mies; but the loſs of Fenghiz Khan does not appear. Li. 
thouſand #yer, finding all loſt, fled to Ninghya ; which was beſieged 
men killed by Zenghiz Khan, and obliged to ſurrender at Trey 
| whic 
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which opened new and moſt frightful ſcenes of maſſacre in 
that unhappy country. As to the particulars of L:ityer's fate, 
authors are not agreed upon them ; but it ſeems indiſputable, 
that he was put to death upon 3 Khan's order. Some 
ſay, that, upon the rendition of VNingbya, he went to throw 
himſelf at Fenghiz Khan's feet, but was ſlain in his journey 
but the reſations of others, better informed, are more par- 
ticular, and probable. They tell us, that he eſcaped to a Lityen 
fort called Arbaka, and that, after the great battle, the Mo- eſcapes 
1 armies fell into the countries of the Turks at Turgi, 
who agreed to ſubmit to them; and that they likewiſe at- 
tacked the Manji, or Southern Chineſe ; but, with what ſuc- 
ceſs, does not appear. But before Zenghiz Khan, in the 
ſpring of the year 1226, entered upon the latter expedition, 
Likyen ſent one of his officers to treat with the khan, and 
to alk permiſſion to repair with ſafety to his court, to pay 
him homage. The kban promiſed him the ſafety he re- 
quired, and to forget whatever had paſſed. But no ſooner 
did the officer ſet out on his return to his maſter, than Jeng- 
hiz Khan, who began, about this time, to find his health 
declining, ſent for his ſons, and gave them private orders to 
put him-to death as ſoon as he came into their power, and 
this order they -were- to execute, if he, the khan, ſhould 
die, before the arrival. of Li#yien, which was accordingly 
done, with moſt punCtual barbarity; ſo inhumanly faithleſs 
was this tyrant, even in his laſt hours. 3, 40 F220 
The death of Z:i#yen put an end to 
according to ſome. good authorities, and, indeed, the pre- dom of 
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the kingdom of Kya, The king- 


ceding confirm them. When this diabolical conqueror re- Ya abo- 


turned from his weſtern expeditions, he was adviſed by liſhed. 
ſome of his chief lords to exterminate the inhabitants of | 
Kitay and Kya, and to give their country as a reward to his 
own troops, and to people it with Maguls, who would turn 


it into paſture ; and that, in conſequence of this advice, he Eighteen 


deſtroyed eighteen millions of the inhabitants; but was, at million« 
laſt, Ae 
by the remonſtrances of Telu Chutſay, the wiſeſt of all his ed. 
miniſters; who made him ſenſible, how much more it 
would be to his advantage to. preſerve the inhabitants, and 
reap the fruits of their induſtry in manufactures and agricul- 
ture. Kya had been an independent kingdom for about two 
hundred years. | 

While Fenghiz Khan was thus victorious in China, the Adven- 
active Jalaloddin had returned from India to Perſia, where tyre. of 


he obtained many advantages over the Moguls there, and en- Falaled- 


deavoured to animate all the neighbouring princes into a . 

confederacy againſt them; but their diviſions not ſuffering 

this confederacy to take place, Falaloddin, after a great va- 

riety of fortunes, reinſtated himſelf in great part of his do- 

minions, and then attacked thoſe princes who had refuſed 

to join him; but, after meeting with ſeveral victories, and 
OL. FIk YT defeats, 


from purſuing his inhuman reſolution, only men kill- 


of 
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defeats, he was, at laſt, ſurprized, and entirely routed, hy 
the Maguls; after which, he is ſaid to have been hunted 
from place to place, and to have been killed in a private 
houſe, belonging to one of his friends, where he had taken 


refuge. 


Death of 
Tuſbi. 


Particu- 
lars of the 
death of 
Jengbix 
Khan 


But, by this time, all good fortune became taſtleſs to 
Fenghiz Khan; for, while he was moving towards the boy. 
ders of Turke/tan, to overawe the Turks who ſhould attempt 
the conqueſt of the Kin, he received certain accounts of the 
death of his eldeſt ſon Tuſhi ; who was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Patu, a prince of great virtues. Tuſbi's death affected Jeng- 
hiꝝ Khan ſo deeply, that every thing, after, Appeared to him 
to be indifferent; at laſt, his ſpirits were ſunk fo much, 
that he fell ſick. His illneſs, undoubtedly, was increaſed 
by his long reſidence in moiſt places, which diſagreed with 
his conſtitution, AtJaſt, about the middle of Augf, 1227, 
he became ſenſible of his approaching end, and ordered al 
his generals and great men to be ſummoned, to receive his 
laſt commands. He was then in his camp, which was 
pitched in a foreſt upon the road to Ching, and they being 
introduced to his preſence, ' he raiſed, himſelf in his bed, 
with that majeſty which was ſo peculiar to his perſon, and 
began with the deduction of the meaſures they were to pur- 
ſue in the war againſt the Kin, and he adviſed them, by all 


means, not to attempt to penetrate into their country by 


Tong-quan, but to demand a paſſage into it through the terri- 
tory of the Seng, who were mortal enemies to the Kin; and 


that their firſt operation ought to be the ſiege of Tahargfu; 


that the danger of that capital would bring the army of the 
Kin, by fatiguing marches, to Tongguan, ſo that they 
might be attacked, and defeated, with eaſe. Some hiſto- 
rians ſay, that thoſe were his laſt words; but it is certain, 


from all accounts, that, before his death, he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to his ſons, and his deſcendants; telling them, that, 


who 
names Ok. 
lay to be 

his ſucceſ- 
ſor. 


though he left to them the greateſt empire in the univerſe, 
yet the preſervation of it depended upon their unanimity, 
After this, he ordered the princes, who were proſtrated be- 
ſore him, confeſhng themſelves his ſlaves, to ariſe ; and then 
he nominated his ſon Oætay to be his heir and ſucceſſor in his 
dignity, or great khan, or khan of khans. Upon this, the 
princes, and all the company, again bowed the knee, and 
promiſed to be obedient to his will. There are writers who 


. ſays that the Jaſt order he gave was, that Lilyen, who had not 


yet arrived, ſhould be put to death as ſoon as he came to 


His cha- 


racter, 


the camp; and that then he reſigned his breath. 

Hiſtorians differ as to the age of Fenghiz han when he 
died. Moſt of the eaſtern hiſtorians ſay, that he was ſixty- 
ſix years of age. But, when we conſider all circumſtances, 


we are apt, with La Croix, to aſſign ſeventy-thres years to 
his life, and twenty-two to his reign ; in which laſt number 
all authors are agreed, The bare enumeration of this mans 


conquelts, 
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conqueſts, after the age of fifty, proves him to have been, 
the moſt warlike genius that ever exiſted on the earth; 
conſidering that, at the age of forty, he was only at the 
head of a petty hord of ignorant, undiſciplined, ſavage Tar- 
tan, with underſtandings little above the level of brutes ; 
and yet he ſoon rendered them ſuperior, in point of diſci- 
pline, to the Khowarazmians, and Turks, and the moſt re- 
nowned troops in the weſtern part of Ma. Perhaps, after 
mentioning thoſe general facts, it is needleſs to enter upon 
any particular detail of the abilities of Jenghix Khan, as a 
eneral; for they muſt be admitted to have been complete 
and ſupreme. It may not, however, be amiſs to obſerve, 
that the difficulties, 8 and misfortunes, he 
met with, while he was in a ſtate of obſcurity, formed him 
to that great character he afterwards arrived at; for we can- 
not imagine, that a great military genius ſhould, all of a 
fudden, break out, after the age of forty. Fenghiz Khan, 
in his civil and political character, certainly was poſſeſſed 
of all the ſtrong lines of judgement that ever centered in the 
greateſt legiſlators. . He believed in one God ; but his court religion, 
was an aſylum to perſons of all religions, who could con- 
tribute to poliſh and improve his people. It is true, he 
ſeems to have looked upon revelation, of every kind, with 
contempt ; but the famous oath, which he and his followers 
took, when they drank the waters of Panchuni, and when 
they hewed in pieces the wild beaſts, together with the obli- 
gation that he put himſelf under at his coronation, are in- 
diſputable evidences of his believing in a particular provi- 
dence, Beſides, the very firſt article of the yaſſa, or the 
laws which he publiſhed at Karatoram, pronounces Gerd to 
be the diſpenſer of life and death, of riches and poverty ; 
and that his will and power are unbounded and abſolute. 
But the great genius of Jenghix Khan, as a lawgiver, ap- laws, 
pears in nothing more, than in his being able to get the 
better of a number of rivetted prepoſſeſſions, which were 
of great detriment to the Tartars, as a people. He had fo 
true notions of grandeur, that he ordered his ſubjects to 
give him and his ſucceſſors no other title but that of khan, 
only pronouncing it with two A's, by which it acquired the 
ſignification of Khan of Khans ; he likewiſe "hates that all 
his ſucceſſors ( Oętay ſhould have been excepted) ſhould be 
elected in a general aſſembly of the khans, and other chief 
Moguls, We ſhall not reſume any account of his military 
inſtitutions, farther than juſt to mention, that he enjoined, 
over all his dominions, a ftrict preſervation of the game 
through all the ſummer months in the year, that his ſoldiers, 
during winter, might be encouraged to exerciſe themſelves 


in hunting. 
He aboliſhed a ridiculous ſuperſtition of the Toertars, of and infli- 


not. eating blood, and the entrails of creatures; having tutions. 
found himſelf, by experience, that a body of men m1; ht 
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be often at a loſs to find themſelves food, and wholeſome 
nouriſhment. Were we diſpoſed, upon this occaſion, tg 
deviate from our ſubject, it would be no difficult matter to 
ſhew a ſtrong ſimilarity between the manners of our Gy; 
and German anceſtors, and the Tartars; for, at firſt, they 
were very near neighbours, if not the ſame — Jenghiz 
Khan made war his great object, and that of his people; but 
he obliged all, who were not employed in war, to apply 
themſelves to ſome buſineſs that might be of benefit to the 
ſociety; but to allot one day in ſeven for his, the khan's, 
ſervice, Great thefts, ſuch as that of an ox, or a horſe, 
were puniſhed with death, and, ſmaller ones, by baſting. 


does, unleſs the party was rich enough to buy off the pu- 


niſhment, by paying nine times the value of the thing ſtolen, 
He ordered that no perſon ſhould be a ſlave, or a ſervant, in 
the country where he was born. The reaſon of this ex. 
traordinary inſtitution was, that all might be at liberty to 
apply themſelves to war, and to exert themſelves in making 
captives, who were to be their ſlaves and ſervants. He was, 
Jikewiſe, ſevere upon all who, in any ſhape, interfered in 
the property of another man's ſlave, or ever gave them meat, 
or drink, without the maſter's permiſſion. He prohibited 
marriages between parties who were in the firſt or ſecond 
degree of conſanguinity; but a man might marry two ſiſ. 
ters, and as many wives as he could maintain; and he wa 


allowed the free uſe of all his woman ſlaves. But adultery 
was puniſhed with death, and the adulterer might be killed 


in the commiſſion of the act. The tribe of Kandy were in- 
delicate enough to remonſtrate againſt this law, as breaking 
upon the rules of hoſpitality, which obliged them to offer 


their wives, as well as daughters, to their viſitors and 


Wiſe, but 


extraordi- 
nary piece 
of policy. 


friends, and preſented petitions for the repeal of it, amonoſt 
them. They were ſo earneſt, that Fenghiz Khan indulged 
them in their requeſt; bur, at the ſame time, declared his 
abhorrence of it, and pronounced it to be infamous. 

But the moſt extraordinary, though, perhaps, one of the 
wiſeſt inſtitutions, that Fenghiz Khan introduced amongſt 
the Tartars, was that by which he cemented tlibes ang fa- 
milies to one another in ſociety; for he permitted two heads 
of families, though all their children had been dead, the 


one to marry his dead ſon to his dead daughter, and this 


marriage, or contract (for it was reduced to writing) was 
deemed to be as valid, as if the parties had been alive. He 
aboliſhed the cuſtom, which the Tartars had, of throwing 


| themſelves into rivers, and ſtreams, during the time of thun- 


der, by enacting, that no perſon ſhould waſh, either their 


_ ciaaths or themſelves, in running water, becauſe, by dil- 


turbing the ſtream, it occaſtoned the thunder; and, by this 


law, he preſerved the lives of many of his ſubjects. He ad- 


or giving falſe evidence; all ſodomites, and ſorcerers; but, 


judged to death all ſpies; all who were convicted of perjury, 


in 
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in what ſenſe that laſt word is to be taken is ſomewhat 

Joubtful. It is certain that Fenghiz Khan had his aſtrologers, 

and that ſome necromantic arts found encouragement in bis 

reign ; but of what ſpecies they were we cannot aſcertain. 

The more diſtant from himſelf that the governors of his pro- 

vinces were, the more ſeverely did he puniſh them if they 

failed in their duty; which, however, ſeldom happened. . 

Jenghiz Khan, as we are told by hiſtorians, had no fewer His wives. 

| than five hundred wives, who were lodged in four palaces 

but the preference was always given to the Tartar ladies, the 

deſcendants of the Chineſe women being excluded from the 

ſucceſſion. Hyuchen appears to have been the firſt in dignity 

of all his wives z which is a reaſon wy na ſon Oktay was 

appointed to the ſucceſſion. As to his children, it is impoſ- 

{ble to determine their number; nor does he himſelf ſeem to 

have had any regard for any of them but thoſe we have men- iN 
tioned in the courſe of his hiſtory. | | 


„* 


6 


Oktay, the ſecond khan, or emperor, of the Moguls. 


HOUGH hiſtorians agree that Fenghiz Khan lłft in Difficulty 
writing a partition of his dominions amongſt his ſons, concern- 
yet it does not clearly appear, either what that partition was, ing the 
nor in what language, character, or manner, the writing Mogul ſue- 
was drawn up. here ſeems, likewiſe, upon the face of the ceſſion. 
hiſtory, to be another difficulty that has been taken notice of 
by no writer; and that is, nominating O#tay to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor; and yet ordaining, that all future khans ſhould be 
elected by a general meeting of parliament of the chief Mo- 
gels, This inconſiſtency appears to have made Oktay very 
{hy of mounting the throne. | | | 
articular reaſons rendered it adviſeable to conceal the Jengbiz 
death of Fenghiz Khan, as long as poſhble, from the public; Khan bu- 
and one of thoſe reaſons, we are told, was the inhuman or- ried. 
der he gave, upon his death-bed, for murdering Likyen. 
That prince, his ſons, and ſome of his chief noblemen, 
truſting to the aſſurance of ſafety given by Jenghiꝝ Khan ar- 
rived at his court, or rather camp, a very few days after he 
expired, and were there put to death. The interment of the 
khan was extremely magnificent; and the AZoguls, in a kind 
of frenzy, occaſioned by the loſs of him, put to death a 
great many people immediately after his burial : which barba- 
rous example was faithfully copied in after-ages, for numbers 
of ſubjects were put to death upon the interment of every 
Mogul emperor. The place of his burial is ſaid to have been 
under a beautiful tree, where, ſome days before his death, 
he had repoſed; and a noble monument was afterwards 
erected in the ſame place. 


— 


_  Oktay 
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Oitay being at a great diſtance from the ſeat of govery. 
ment when his father died, his brother Tuli took upon him 
the regency, according to the deceaſed khan's will. But the 
ambiguity we have already taken notice of, of Zenghiz Aham; 
deſtination, created great perplexities amongſt the Mogul. 
It did not appear to them, that O#tay, before the general 
meeting was held, could be recognized as grand khan ; and, 


In fact, he himſelf ſeems to have been of the fame opinion; 


Mincheab 


taken. 


Magnani- 
mity of a 
wife. 


Character 
of the 
Chine/e. 


for the government was held by Tul:, for near two years, 
before Oktay was recognized as grand khan. The war, 
however, againſt the Kin, was carried on according to the 
plan directed by Fenghiz Khan; and the ſiege of Heochew was 
ormed. This important city, which is now. called Mi. 
chew, was defended by a Chineſe nobleman, called Chinin, 


with vait reſolution ; but he perceived, at laſt, that the place 


muſt ſurrender to the barbarians. He acquainted his wife 
with this melancholy news, and defired ſhe would provide 
for her ſafety. Her anſwer was, that ſhe would taſte with 
him the bitterneſs of death, as ſhe had done the comforts of 
life. Upon this, ſhe, her two ſons, and her ſon-in-law, 
took poiſon; and the unhappy huſband killed himſelf: ſo 
that the city fell a prey to the Moguls. | 

The hiſtory of the Chrnc/e, at this time, affords ample 


matter for reflection: for, tho' they muſt be admitted to have 


been, at that period, the moſt moral, the moſt induſtrious, 


and, perhaps, the moſt polite, people on the face of the 


earth; yet, being groſly ignorant of all hiſtory but their 
own, and too proud to be inſtructed, they fell a prey toa 
handful of deſpicable barbarians. The little intercourſe they 
had with their neighbours ſerved but to increaſe their pride, 
by the occular evidences they had of their barbarity and ig- 
norance in the politer modes of life. The Arabs, the Per- 


fans, and the Syrians, it is true, were far more ſentimental 


than the Chineſe ; but, compared to them, they were barha- 
rians as to arts and induſtry. It is evident, that this ſuperi- 
ority of the Chineſe, in the arts of peace, made them fall the 
victims of war, For the Moguls, in ſubduing them, had 
ſcarcely any other labour but the fatigue of cutting their 
throats ; ſo totally had the Chineſe diſuſed themſelves to all 


military diſcipline ; by which alone the independency of a 


The Mo- 
gu ſove- 
reiguty 

declined, 


people can be preſerved againſt a barbarous enemy. Deſpair, 
however, ſeems, in ſome meaſure, at this time, to have ſup- 
plied the art of war amongſt the Chineſe ; for we are told 


that, early in the year 1228, the Kin, under a prince of 


that country, defeated a body of the AZoguls, and killed eight 


- thouſand of them. 


There was, amongſt the ſons of Fenghiz Khan, no diſpute 


but that of evading the ſovereignty ; which each ſeemed un- 


willing to accept of. None of the Maguls had ventured to 
give Oftay the title of ſupreme khan; and the regent Tull 
wiſcly reſolved to take the ſenſe of a general meeting upon 


the 


' prudence of Tuli and Fagatay, had not at all ſufferred by the 


to beſiege K:ng-yang-fu, in Chenſi; but, deſpairing to take 


made any conſiderable acquiſitions in China during the firſt 
year of Oktay's reign. © 


and ſtone, or by ſame other invention that an ſwered the ſame 


che will of his father: but, previous to that, they unanimouſly, 
agreed amongſt themſelves to make the deſtination of Zenghiz 
Han the rule of their conduct, though they ſeem to have re- 
ferred the interpretation of it to a general meeting of the 
fates of Tartary. Before this meeting could be convened, 
Olia prefled his brother Fagatay to accept of the ſove- 

reignty, as being beſt qualified, by his great experience in 

the laws and conſtitutions of the empire. Jagatay declining 

that, Oktay declared that he would not take upon himſelf the 
ſovereignty, unleſs he was called to it by the voice of the 

eneral diet. "Thoſe diſputes and doubts, according to the 
lern Aſiatic accounts, made a kind of an inter- regnum for 
about two years. At laſt, the general diet was held, the will but con- 
of Jenghiz Khan was read in it, conſidered, and approved of; ferred on 
and it was the opinion of the majority, that O#tay ſhould Otray. 
aſcend the throne of the Moguls. This great honour is ſaid 
to have made no impreſſion upon him, and his brothers were, 
in a manner, forced to. uſe violence in placing him in the 
imperial ſeat. Being then determined to reign, he made 
Yuluchtſay his firſt miniſter, and his brother Tuli his boſom 
friend, A moſt magnificent feaſt was given to the members 
of the diet, attended with very rich preients ; and then O#tay 
applied himſelf to the affairs of goverment ; which, by the 


# 


inter-regnum. | 
Such an unanimity, at ſo critical a period, when the The Xia 

greateſt empire in the world was to be diſpoſed of, is very ſeek 

extraordinary; and Shewſu, the emperor of the Kix, was ſo peace. 

much alarmed, that, invincible as he once thought himſelf, 

he ſent to propoſe an accommodation with O#tay, But the 

commands of. Fenghiz Khan to continue the war were held 

as ſo many oracles, and all propoſals of that kind were re- 

jected. Chelawhen, one of FJenghiz Khan's intrepids, and 

now the commander of Ok#tay's armies in China, was ordered 


it, he abandoned the ſiege; nor do the Maguls ſeem to have 


The truth is, that this khan had much greater ſenſibility Ol | 
of heart than his father ever poſſeſſed; and, upon his acceſ- mild 


ſion to the throne, he reſolved to do all he could to eaſe his reign, 


people. For this purpoſe, he gave orders to Ye/u and Chinay, 

another prince or nobleman of great integrity and wiſdom, 771, re- 
to draw up a plan for reforming all the abuſes of government duces the 
and for eſtabliſhing the future ceconomy of his empire. laws of 
According to ſome authors? Yelu was the firſt who ever re- the Mo- 


. duced the laws of the Moguls into writing. But, perhaps, gul; to 
this can be underſtood only in a limitted ſenſe; fince it ap- writing. 3 


pears pretty certain, that Zenghiz Khan had a method of pro- 
mulgating laws, if not by writing, by characters of wood 


'F 4 end, 
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end. Theſe great miniſters applied themſelves next to Poa 
ulate the economy and the revenues of this vaſt empire 
Se nobie Khan had bequeathed, in writing, to his ſon Joga 
the empire of Great Bukharia, with many other fine pro- 
Partition vinces. Kipjat, which comprehended all the countries tg 
of the the north»eaſt, and north-weſt, of the Caſpian- Sea, was pol. 
empire. ſeſſed by Batu, Tuſhi's ſon. Tuli had, for his allotment 
| Koraſan, Proper Perſia, and all that part of India which had 
been conquered by his father. Other princes of the blood 
ruled over other provinces ; and they, or their deſcendants, 
afterwards arrived at great eminence ; but O#tay was lord. 
paramount of all, and reigned immediately over Mogul}tan, 
which comprehended all Tartary, K:tay, and the other Chi. 
neſe conqueſts. His ſuperiority over his brethren, and their 
deſcendants, conſiſted in their acknowledging him their 
great khan, or chief; and in his regulating, or reforming, 
whatever he conceived to be amiſs in their reſpective go. 
vernments ; ſo that they might, in ſome ſenſe, be conſidered 

as feudatories to him. 
Regula- The firſt buſineſs which Jelu, and his partner Chinay, who 
tions of had drank with Jenghiz Khan the waters of Panchuni, ap- 
Tela. plied themſelves to, was to aſcertain the annual value of the 
dominions committed to their care. The better to do this, 
they adviſed Oktay, by all means, to endear himſelf to the 
Chineſe and the people of Kitay. He accordingly advanced 
many of his 1 to the principal poſts of his army in 
China, This, perhaps, would have been bad policy, did it 
not appear that the Chineſe were moſt miſerably divided 
amongſt themſelves; and the generals employed by O#tay had 
given him repeated marks of their attachment to his and his 
father's government, which they preferred to that of their 
own tyrants. By this conduct, Oftay and his miniſters ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the value of their dominions ; 
and the rates, or quantities of money, filk, and grain, to be 
paid by the conquered provinces, were ſoon ſettled ; as were 
the proportions of horſes, and other cattle, to be paid by 

| the Moguls. | . | 
Greatneſs Thus the greatneſs of Jenghix Khan ſurvived, for ſome 
of Okay. time, in his (on Oktay, but in a more amiable light. The 
renown of his virtues, and the mildneſs of his government, 
brought diſtant princes to ſubmit to his authority. Amongſt 
others, we are told that the prince of the /hmalites, or aſſaſ- 
fins, threw himſelf at his feet; as did the prince of //þahan 
in Perſia. Oktay, however, was not deſtitute of ambition; 
and he, and his brother Tuli, purſued the operations againſt 
the Lin, as planned out by their father. As to the particu- 
lars of their expedition, the dryneſs of the Chineſe hiſtorians, 
and the fabulouſneſs of others, leave us greatly in the dark. 
His pro- We know, however, that they made a great progreſs againſt 
greſs the Kin; but, that, deviating from their father's plan of ope- 
againſt ration, they laid ſiege to Tongquan, and were obliged to raiſe 
the Kin. N it ; 
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it; and Juli, with ten thouſand troops, was almoſt totally 
Cit off, This happened in the year 1231: and, by the ad- 
vice of the Kin officers, who had been taken priſoners, they 
reſolved to purſue Fenghiz Khan's plan; and to demand a 
paſſage through the country of the Song into that of the Kin, 
wich an intention to beſiege Pienking, the capital of their 
empire. Tuli accordingly, early in the ſpring, demanded 
that paſſage from the governor Myenchew in Shenſi; but that 
governor put the meſſenger to death. Upon this, Tuli en- Tuli's 
tered the country of the Song with fire and ſword, and cut in march 


rd. ieces upwards of one hundred thouſand of the inhabitants ; againſt 
an and, by a march equal to that of Hannibal over the Alps, Henan. 
his cutting roads through mountains, filling up vallies, paſſing 

eir rivers upon rafts, and ſurmounting a thouſand other difficul- 

eit ties, he opened to himſelf a paſſage to Honan through paſſes 

18, that, becauſe deemed inacceſſable, were unguarded; and 

0- ſtruck the Kin with ſuch terror, that all fled before him; 

ed while Oktay himſelf, after reducing many important places, 


paſſed the great river I/angho with another large army. | 
The emperor of the Kin, at that time, kept his court at Oppoſed 

Kay-fong-fu ; and was by no means deficient in his duty to- by the 

wards his people. He had two generals, named Hota and Kin, 

Hapua, upon whom he greatly depended ; and, upon the 

ſudden irruption of the Moguls into the very heart of his 

country, he aſſembled a great council to deliberate upon the 

means of defending it. The opinion of the majority was, 

that all the open country ſhould be abandoned ; and, that 

all proviſions of grain, and forage of every kind, ſhould be 

carried into fortified places; which, they obſerved, the Mo- 

gul army, after the fatigues and hardſhips they had under- 

gone, were, by no means, able to beſiege. They perceived, 

at the ſame time, that Tuli's army was reduced to a handful 

of thirty thouſand men; and that, if the Kin ſtood upon the 

defenſive, the enemy muſt either lay down their arms, or 

periſh with hunger. This advice, perhaps, was the moſt 

prudent that could have been followed ; but the emperor re- 

jected it with a ſigh, and, reflecting upon his people's cala- 

mities, ordered his generals inſtantly to march and fight the 

enemy. Nothing could have happened more fortunately for 

Tuli, who paſſed the river Han to attack the Chineſe. A who are 

battle enſued, in which the latter had the ſuperiority ; but, defeated 

in a few days after, Tuli ſurpriſed the Chine/e generals, and by the 

cut off a great number of their men. BY this time, the van- Moguls. 

guard of Oktay's army had paſſed the /Yangho, and, entering 

Honan, his general Suida was detached to inveſt the capital, 

which was of a moſt amazing circumference. It was garri- 

ſoned by eighty thouſand ſoldiers, and m_ thouſand 

of the country people. Oætay ſent orders for Tuli to join 

Suda ; and the emperor of the Kin, before that junction 

could be formed, ordered his generals Hota and Hapua to at- 

tempt to raiſe the ſiege at the head of one hundred _ _ | 

My thouſan 
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ouſand troops. Tuli, who appears his oc: 
have commanded in chief, felled vaſt — _—_ q 
—_ the Moguls in their march; but he was mo —_ 
| ' a . ſnow, which fell at the ſame time, and kin 
- . Kin army from approaching the capital. Soo 1 
uli, having received great reinforcements, attacked 1 
army on all ſides, and defeated it. Being then joined b a. 
ny khan himſelf, they beſieged and took Kunchew A. 
t - in general Horta was killed; his colleague havin "I 
* m_ : pro in - e action. — 
; s occaſion, ſome of the Kin 
3 —_ proofs, that they well underſtood, and _ rac _ 
£ Is. doctrine of their great legiſlator Confucius. —— 25 J 
co and magnanimity, had endeared himſelf fo er 1 
his enemies, that Tuli offered him a high rank i h Mos 
pet's wo nd it, and — aſked whe 
ng upon his maſter's ground; a wa 
the barbarians, it is ſaid, wich ſome — f 
"=: pea of imperial extraction, was the moſt eminent on bt 
- the Kin for all virtues, both civil and military. Havin 15 
vived the general defeat we have taken notice of, he col 
_ cealed himſelf, that he might again be of ſervice to his coul 
— Being diſcovered and taken, he pretended he had un 
4 covery to make to Tuli, and demanded to be carried be 
ore him. This favour being granted, he diſcovered A 
quality to Tul:, and 7 x —__ 
y „and told him he was glad of having that o 
3 of ſetting to his country- men a glorious 4 
W 4 their imitation, by his death; and, for that reaſon be 
8 ” ebe e — booms vulgar. Tuli, the 
ring him over to his pa f 
guls. 5 — 2 1 — nh ha the 0 
erved; and, finding him determi 

2 amongſt the Moguls, he gave — — — of bi 
oldiers, who, in his death, gratified, to the full, their nz 
_ ferocity ; for, on his refuſing to knee], they cut off hi 
legs ; and, perceiving his eloquence had ſome effect upon 
the moſt humane amongſt them, they cut up his mouth, f 
as to deprive him of the uſe of his tongue. Sms of the Ms 
guls, however, held his virtues in-ſach admiration, that they 
made libations of mare's milk at his grave, and wiſhed ſuch 

* a patriot as he might ariſe amongſt themſelves. 
oy-fong The ſiege of Kay-fong ſtill went on with great vigour; and 
attempted the former attempts for relieving it proving ineffectual the 
in vain to troops in the neighbourhood of Tengquan, conſiſtin of one 
be re- hundred and ten thouſand foot, and about fifteen Soak 
lieved. horſe, were, by the Kin emperor, ordered to march to the 
relief of his capital. But this great army miſerably periſhed 
in its march, partly by the ſwords of the enemy, partly'dy 
the treachery and cowardice of its leaders, and many of them 
f 2 fatigue and the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, which ren, 
er " e roads-impailable. To compleat their miſeries, vi 
| | numbers 
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numbers of peaſants, women and children, fled along with 


were put to the ſword, together with the two Kin generals. 
It is tireſome for an hiſtorian to dwell upon ſuch reiterated 
ſcenes of horror; and, indeed, was it not that the vaſt po- 


in unexceptionable evidence, the numbers ſaid to have been 
lain, during theſe wars, would be incredible. In ſhort, it 
Joes not appear that any of this numerous body ever ar- 
rived at Kay-fong 3 and the Moguls not only took Tongguan, 
and the poſts near it, but intercepted all the convoys of pro- 
viſions that were coming to Kay- fong, 


charged 


not WWW likewiſe had other methods of employing fire, and diſcharg- 
ſur ing projectiles of all kinds, which, in the modern art of war, 
on. ate unknown or unpractiſed. Nothing can better prove. 
un. thoſe aſſertions, than the defence which the Kin made againſt 


be ſieged by the latter, was defended by Ayanſhin, a brave of- Honan 
his i ficer, though no more than four thouſand men were in gar- raiſed. 
p-. rifon; from which he ſelected a band of four hundred, who 

le, followed him naked; and, being an excellent engineer, he 

he did ſuch execution againſt the Meguls, who were thirty thou- 


ſand ſtrong, that they were forced to raiſe the ſiege after it 
had laſted three months, | | | 


of two ſorts ; one in the nature of the antient baliſta, for 
diſcharging ſtones of moſt prodigious 11ze and weight ; and 


non does not appear. The reader will not be ſurprized that 
the barbarians were acquainted with theſe improvements, 
when he reflects what a vaſt part of China was now in their 
poſſeſſion; and how eaſy it was to learn them from ſo timid, 
and ſo mercenary, a people as the Chineſe are to this day. 


— 
— 


WY {even families, whom he was to name for hoſtages. Aan 
| | Ove 


'his army 3 and all who were not able to keep up with it, 


pulouſneſs of China, together with its plenty, is atteſted by 


the other was worked by fire; but whether it was a real can- 
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It is extremely difficult to aſcertain the progreſs the Chi- Reflectioa 

w/e had made, at this time, in the art of war. It is certain upon the 

that they had the uſe of gun-powder, and that they diſ- Chine/e 
bullets and ſtones through tubes; but the beſt hiſto- art of war 

rians have not ventured to pronounce thoſe tubes to have at this 

844 heen worked in the ſame manner as the modern cannon : they time. 


the 1 on this occaſion. The city of Honan being be- Siege of 


But the great efforts of the Moaguls were levelled againſt The ſiege 
Kay-fong, the ſiege of which place was carried on by Suida, of Kay- 
one of their moſt reſolute and experienced generals. They ng con- 
made uſe of an engine they called pax, and thoſe paus were tinued. 


The Kin, however, who defended  Kay-fong, ſeem to have Peace be- 
been greatly ſuperior to the Moguls in thoſe arts; and their tween the 
artillery did ſuch execution upon the beſiegers, that Oktay, Mogul: 
being under ſome neceſſity of returning into Tartary, en- and the 
tered into a negotiation with Shewſ#, the Kin emperor; and Kin is 
offered to leave him in pofleflion of his dominions, provided made and 
he would pay him tribute, and put into his hands twenty- broken. 
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it ſeems, to ſtipulate the like ceſſation in his own favouf 


Opera- 
tions 
againſt 
Kayfong 
are re- 
ſumed. 


Death of 
Tuli. 


 Oltay's 
treaty 
with the 


Song. 


 Kay-fong 
woes 
treaſon. 


The in 


perial 


Kin mur- 


dered. 


the treaty that was on foot, and that he would ſend his ſon 


joined the Kin emperor, perſuaded him to renew the war, 


daily receiving freſ reinforcements, were ſo vigilant, that 
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loved his people, and they adored him; but he was an jr 

ſolute prince, and longed extremely to get rid of the Me 
guls, He therefore lent a greedy ear to Oktay's propoſal ang 
ordered his ſoldiers to deſiſt from hoſtilities : but negleGing 


Suida continued the ſiege with double vigour, and h 
the ditches. The garriſon, upon this, fell into a hy 
mutiny, and Shewſ/y was obliged to appear in a manner ver 

unſuitable to his rank to appeaſe it, and to inform ther, gf 


_ hoſtage of peace that ſhould put an end to all their miſe. 
TICS, | 

It does not clearly appear, in what kind of ſubordinati 
to Oktay Suida acted : for, even after this hoſtage * 
he redoubled his attacks with greater fury than ever: but ll 
of them being defeated, by the frequent ſallies, and frequent 
fire of the Kin, Suida was, at laſt, obliged to agree to a ceſ- 
ſation of arms, and to draw off from before the city. Gan- 
yong, a Mogul general, having, upon ſome diſſatisfaction, 


and even to put to death thirty of Oktay's deputies who were 
3 of peace. Upon this, Suida received orders from 
his maſter to reaſſume the operations againſt Kay-fong ; and 
the war broke out with greater fury than ever. The Mogul 


they cut off all the bodies of men, and all the proviſions, de- 
ſigned for the relief of the capital; which ſoon became, not. 
withſtanding the nature and plenty of the country, to be i. 
flicted with peſtilence and famine. : 
Notwithſtanding all theſe misfortunes, it does not at all 
appear that Suida was able to take Kay-fong. On the con- 
trary, Oktay, at this time, met with an irreparable loſs by 
the death of his brother Tu/:, one of the greateſt generals of 
his age, and one of the moſt faithful and affectionate of his 
ſubjects. By this time, however, Oktay had entered into a 
negotiation with the emperor of the Seng, who, in confider- 
ation of having Honan delivered to him, as ſoon as Olic 
had ſubdued the Kin, promiſed to join him with his troops. 
Suida alſo was 3 his operations againſt Kay-forg, 
which Shewſu at laſt abandoned, and the place was given up 
in 1233, by a traitor named Tyuli, who had been left in it, 
after he had maſſacred a great number of the chief inhabit- 
ants and noblemen. After this, Sheuſu loſt all his authoti- 
ty. His army either deſerted from him, or were cut in 
pieces by the Moguls; and Puchaquen, one of his generals, 
at laſt took upon himſelf the command of the army and em- 
pire. 
The treaty between Oxtay and the emperor of the Song; 


did not admit the former to ſpare any of the imperial race of 
race of the the Kin, who were all of them moſt barbaroufly put to a 


J 
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by Surda, That monſter even went ſo far as to propoſe to Cruelty of 
4 to che ſword the whole ſurviving inhabitants of Kay-fong, Suida. 
which amounted to about fourteen thouſand families; and 

this barbarit would have been executed, had not the remon- 

frances of Yelu prevailed with Oktay that they ſhould be 

fved, and that no more general maſſacres ſhould be com- 

mitted. Suida, however, f uffered the traitor T/ali, who had His aver- 
er i betrayed Kay-fong into his hands, to be ſtripped of all the tion to 
4 vaſt plunder he had made of the imperial palaces, in deteſta- treaſon, 
fon tion of his treaſon. | | 
il. While the Kin emperor remained under the dominion of The Kin 
; Puchaquen, he received a thouſand indignities from that ge- emperor 
don i neral, who likewiſe performed e brave actions againſt confined 
ent, 7:mutay, a Mogul general. But thoſe ſervices ſerved only to by his 

all Wi +:nder him more inſolent; and he, at laſt, put Shewſu under own ge- 
o_ an arreſt, That emperor, however, had ſtill brave and du- neral, who 
el: tiful ſubjects 3 and three of them put to death Puchaquen in is put to 
4 the ſight of the army, which immediately ſubmitted upon death, 

the ſight of the emperor. After this, Shew/u moved from 

place to place through his dominions ; but finding all was 

full of blood-ſhed and miſery, he was often ſeen to weep moſt 

bitterly, and was anſwered in the ſame manner by his ſub- 

jets. To add to his misfortunes, the brave Kyang/hin, who 

had hitherto ſo nobly defended Honan, finding the place no 

longer tenable, endeavoured to break through the Mogul ar- 

my who beſieged it, commanded by one Tachar, and was | 
taken priſoner. Tachar fo much admired his virtues, that Hangſbin 
he offered Kjangſhin, not only his life and liberty, but pre- taken and 
ferment, if he would make but one reverence towards the put to 
north in honour of Oktay. Kyang/hin, inſtead of this, made death. 

2 genuflection towards the ſouth, where his own ſovereign 

reſided; upon which Tachar ordered him to be put to death. 

Many other examples of inflexible loyalty and fortitude 

were exhibited by the LKin's ſubjects at this fatal period of 

their empire. | 

The emperor Shewſu began now to be ſenſible of the great Loyalty of 


q errors he had committed in his government, and particu- $h-2v/z's 
* larly of his breach of faith towards his enemies. But his ſub- ſubjects. 
5 jects imputed that to his love for them, and gave him a thou- 
ö ſand marks of their affection. At laſt, he had the diſcern- 


ment to appoint a prince, named Huſeyhy, to command his 
troops, and to preſide in his councils; and he retired to T/ay- 
bei; a place at fo great a diſtance from the Maguls, that he 
there indulged himſelf in the hopes of again ta I; 


ing repoſe. F 

He could not have made a better choice than he did of Hu- Great vir- 

Jeyhu, who was a prince of great courage and capacity; and tues of his 

lo devoted to his ſovereign's ſervice, that he ſold all his eftate general 

to raiſe and maintain ten thouſand choſen troops, whom he Hue) bu. 

diſciplined and commanded in perſon ; and animated to the 

defence of Funingfu, the city of Tſaychew, where the empe- 
| | ror 
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| ror took up his refidence. It was not long before he hay 
1 f 9 to exerciſe oy his e 6 | 

he Sor he Song, in conſequence af their late treaty with 0 

join the d had now hen the field; — twenty hand of he 

Moguls. under a general called Monkong, were detached to join the 

Tartar general Tachar, in order to beſiege Funingfu, after 

finiſhing their conqueſts in Honan. Huſeyhu had omitted 

nothing for making a vigorous defence; but the army under 

| the two generals was compoſed of the flower of all the $ 

8 and Mogul troops; and the intrepidity of the Moguli was af. 

eged. ſiſted by the beſt of the Chineſe engineering. They perceive 

| however, from the reception they met with in their firſt if 

ſaults, that it would be difficult to take the place by ftorm, 

and they reſolved to reduce it by famine, as well as force;and, 

for that purpoſe, ſurrounded it by ſtrong lines of circum. 

vallation. The garriſon, notwithſtanding, animated by the 

preſence and exhortations of their emperor, and his brave 

general, made a reſo] ute defence againſt the repeated attacks 

of the Tartars. But the numbers of the beſieged were daily 

diminiſhing, without any means of their being replaced; 

ſo that Huſeyhu ordered the ſtouteſt of the women to work, 

in men's cloaths, upon the fortifications. The winter wa 

now far advanced, and the beſiegers had made many adyan: 

tageous lodgments upon the outworks of the city, particu- 


larly in a tower that was given out to be enchanted, but 


was not proof againſt the valour of the Song and the Tartan; 

Brave de- who were amazed to find, after all they had done, that they 

fence had freſh redoubts to attack, that had been raiſed, within 

made by the place, by the indefatigable Huſeybu, who defended them 

Huſeyhu. for three days and three nights; and who cut in pieces, in 
his ſallies, great numbers of his enemies. 

The va- Monfong, who beſt knew the genius of the Kin, having 

Jour of the certain intelligence, that the beſieged were reduced to the 

Kin em- laſt diſtreſs by famine, put Tachar upon his guard againſt 

peror. the effdrts of their deſpair. This was not without reaſon, 

for the emperor collected the little ſtrength he had left him, 

harangued his people in a moſt pathetic manner, and told 

them, he was determined to die like a ſovereign, with his 

ſword in his hand. He then diſtributed the money and 

jewels he had about him to his faithful followers ; and, put- 

ting on an ordinary habit, he made a moſt deſperate effort 

to cut his way through the beſiegers. But the latter being 

upon their guard, he was driven back into the city; where 

he ordered all the ſurviving horſes to be killed; for the ſub- 

ſiſtence of the garriſon. Monlong, being now encouraged 

with the belief that the common men of the garriſon could 

no longer ſtand to their arms, made five different attacks, 

1 with vaſt reſolution, but was repulſed in them all, witl 

His diſ- great loſs. Next day, however, the combined army ſuc⸗ 

treſs and ceeded, and planted their ſtandards upon the walls. Pre- 

deaih 3 : a vious 
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ous to this, the emperor had nominated Chengling, a prince 
of his blood, as his ſucceſſor ; and finding the enemy had 
entered the city, he put himſelf to death; ſome ſay, by 
hanging, and others by throwing himſelf into the flames. 
As to the noble Huſeyfu, after performing wonders at the 
head of his remaining garriſon (which did not exceed one 
thouſand men) even when the enemy had entered the city, 
hearing of his ſovereign's death, he drowned himſelf in the and that 
river Fu; and his example was followed by many of his of- of Hu/ey/i 
frers, and five hundred of his ſoldiers. Chenglin was put 
to death next day in a tumult ; and, in him, ended the dy- 
naſty of the Kin, after it had continued for about one hun- 
Jred and ſeventeen, or one hundred and nineteen years. 
The alliance between the Sang, and the Tartars, was too Breach 
unnatural to be laſting. The former had as much reaſon to between 
de jealous of the oguls, as the Kin had. But they were theMoguls 
verned by a weak prince, named Litſong, who was under and the 
the dominion of his queen; and, though his generals had Song. 
| taken poſſeſſion of the places conquered from the Kin of 
Honan, yet they were not able to keep them againſt Suda ; 
and the emperor condemned their proceeding. This, how- 
ever, did not ſatisfy Oktay, who made it a pretext for at- 
tacking the Song, as he had done the Kin. TOW 
While O#ay, by his conqueſts and ambition, was ſhew- Prudence, 
ing himſelf the true repreſentative of the great Jenghix Khan, diſinte- 
his excellent miniſter, Tulu, omitted no means to inſpire reſtedneſs, 
him with a love for the arts of peace, and good government. and | 
He ſucceeded ſo far, that Oætay, for ſome time, ſeemed to 
have loſt all that was Tartar about him; but his reſolution 
was not to be depended on, upon account of his vaſt pro- 
penſity to drinking, which, at times, rendered him brutal 
and barbarous. ' He, however, perſiſted invariably in his re- 
gard for Telu; every day —— him freſh proofs of the ad- 
vantages ariſing from his adminiſtration: for, after the capi- 
tal of Kya was taken, he rejected that kind of plunder that 
the vulgar are fond of, but ſecured for himſelf all the curious 
paintings, maps, books, and mathematical inſtruments, he 
could get, and, particularly, a very large quantity of that 
excellent root, Rhubarb; which that country produces in 
the greateſt perfection. Soon after, the army falling into good con- 
thoſe diſeaſes that commonly attend exceſs, Vela opened his duct of 
ſtorehouſes of health for the aMicted, and removed their diſ- Tela. 
orders; to the credit of his own care and foreſight. He | 
aboliſhed that dependance, which the miniſters of one de- 
partment of buſineſs generally have upon thoſe of another, 
in barbarous countries; by perſuading the emperor to name 
mandarins, or officers, who, in their ſeveral departments, 
ſhould be independant upon one another, and all of them 
accountable to the ſovereign only. Thus, the civil policy, 
the learning, the revenue, and the armies of the empire, had 


their ſeveral mandarins, who not being controuled by i 
a . applied 
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applied only to the faithful diſcharge of their duties. But 
the great point he had to aboliſh with his maſter, was, the 

cuſtom of beſtowing the governments of cities, province, 
and territories, upon his officers, by way of reward. I; 
ſucceeded, at laſt, in convincing O#tay hov7 dangerous thi 
practice was, and how oppreſſive it generally was to the 
eople, when a great man was at liberty to indemnify him. 
elf at their expence; and how ſtrong a temptation the prac. 
His ad- tice often was for rebellion. He, therefore, perſuaded the 
vice to his emperor to be as liberal of his gold, and rich ſtuffs, jewel 
maſter. and other precious commodities, as he pleaſed, to thoſe 
who had ſerved him well, but to be very frugal of other ſorts 

of rewards. SHE PTS 30 | 

This conduct, which was diametrically oppoſite to the 
intereſt of the greac Tartars, raiſed up a vaſt number of ene. 
mies to Yel4, who was himſclf a Kitan by birth. The chief 
of his enemies were Wachin, and Shemohyen ; the firſt of 
1 them related to the khan, and the latter, one of the great 
He is miniſters of ſtate; and they concurred in loading Tela with 
ſtrongly many groundleſs accuſations, beſides remonſtrating againſt 
oppoſed. him for the advice he gave, as to the management of the re- 
venues, and the finances. O#tay had penetration enough to 
diſcern the motiyes of their enmity, and remained firm to 
5 his miniſter, who, in like manner, continued to ſerve his 
His intre- maſter with great zeal, and an intrepidity-which daunted the 
Ppidity reſt of his friends: for ſome of them, afraid of the confede- 
| — againſt him, excuſed themſelves from ſerving in the 
high poſts to which Ye/u had recommended them. Soon 
after, that miniſter gave a noble proòf of his magnanimity: 
for when his capital enemy, iShemohyen, was accuſed to the 
khan of ſeveral capital crimes, O#tay ordered, that he ſhould 
be tried and judged by Telu; who reported to his majeſty, 
that he found him guilty of nothing but too much pride; 
and that, when the war was over, it would be time enough 
to deliberate upon his puniſhment. This extraordinary 
roof of virtue, endeared Ye/u ſtill more and more to the 
han; and, ordering the books of his treaſury to be laid 
before his other grandees, he ſhewed them what vaſt im- 
and ſuc- provements Ye/u had made in his revenues: ſo that, upon 
cels. the whole, many of his greateſt enemies became convert 
to his virtues, which the khan recommended to the imita- 

tion of all his chief men. | ; 
Yelu carried his improvements into all parts of civil life, 
and never failed to take every opportunity of remon- 
ſtrating againſt the horrors of war: but, in this part of his 
duty, he ſeems to have been unable to get the better of his 
He per- maſter's Tartar nature. He ſucceeded, however, ſo far, 3 
ſuades O4- to perſuade Oktay, in the year 1235, to convert his capital 
ray to cul- of Karatoram (which, before then, ſeems to have been 0 
tivate the more than a collection of huts and tents), into a fortifie 
arts-of ci- city, adorned with noble houſes, built by his great my 


vil lite. all 
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and a moſt magnificent palace for his own reſidence, with 
ſountains for retreſhment, and parks for hunting. In this 
undertaking; the moſt ingenious artiſts that were to be found 
in Kitay, and the conquered countries, were employed; and 
it was peopled with inhabitants from Turke/tan, Kitay, Perſia, 
and other weſtern countries of Ca: but ſuch is the vanity 
of ſublunary glory, that this ſuperb city is not now diſcern- 
able, even by its ruins; nor have geographers been able 
even to aſcertain its ſituation; for it is uncertain, whether 
the city now mentioned under that name, is the ſame with 
the antient Karakoram. 


But the cultivation of the arts of peace ſeems to have in- O4ay re- 
creaſed Oktay's rage after conqueſts. About this time, he news his 
raiſed greater armies, and undertook greater expeditions, preparati- 
than ever. Three hundred thouſand men were ſent, under ons for 


Suida, and Batu, prince of K:pja#, fon to the late 7bi, to war 
purſue the attempts which that general had already made, 
upon the borders of the Caſpian Sca. Suida was likewiſe at- 
tended by Queyyeto, the great khan's eldeſt ſon, the other 
princes of the blood, and the deſcendants of Jenghiz Khan's 
ntrepids (as his four chief generals were called) who were all 

fond of learning the art of war under ſo great a maſter. The 
differences between Oktay, and the Song, ſtill increaſing, 


was deſtined againſt Sechwen, was commanded by prince Seng. 
Kitovan, the emperor's ſecond ſon, who was aſſiſted by Cha- 
tay, one of the generals who had drank the waters of Pan- 
chuni with Jen 15 Khan, Another army was ordered to 
march againſt the Song, by way of Kyangnan, and it was 
commanded by Kuchu, the emperor's third ſon, who had 
under him, Temutay Changjan, king Pitu (who has been al- 
greſs of the Moguls againſt the Song, as uſual, was at once preſs, 
rapid and terrible. Kngchanſu ſubmitted to Kotoven ; and 
the Song not being well united amongſt themſelves, gave 
prince Kuchu an opportunity of making himſelf maſter of 
Kyangnan, Syangyon, and Tegen; in all which places he met 
with great plunder ; and the inhabitants of the latter were 
put to the ſword. But, about this time, Kuchs, who was 
tenderly loved by his father, died. Yelu, however, did not 
fail to repreſent the glory that would attend G4toy, if, maſter 
as he was of the birth-place of the great Confucius, he would 
cauſe the halls and monuments there, dedicated to that great 


man, to be repaired, which was accordingly done; and Confucius 
Oltay, as a further teſtimony of his regard for his miniſter, honoured. 


ordered, that the Chineſe doctors, and literati, who had 
been made priſoners jn the learned province of Kuquang, 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, and taken into his ſervice, for the 
purpoſe of civilizing the Moeguls and Tartars. 


n the mean while, prince Kotovan, at the head of five Bravery of 
hundred thouſand men, as is ſaid, entered the province of the Song, 


Vol. VII, 


Shenſt, 


other great armies were raiſed to ſubdue them. That which againſt the 


ready mentioned) with many other great princes. The pro- His pro- 
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Shenſi; and'a great battle was fought, between him and! 
handful of the S2ng, who had devoted themſelves to die for 
their country, under two brothers, Yeuwen, and © ſauway 
who were very advantageouſly poſted. But though the 
battle laſted for two days, and the fields, for two leagues 
round, run with blood, the Aeg, remained maſters of the 
field, being ſtill ſupplied with freſh numbers, and the Song 
were at laſt ſurrounded and cut in pieces, with their twö 
brave generals. This victory, which coſt the Moguls an in. 


_ credible number of men, was followed by the reduction of 


Secheaw 
taken. 
Deſperate 
deaths of 


the Song. 


Obſerva- 
tion on 

their con- 
duct. 


Sechew, and the ſiege of Venuhetu, by the Moguls. This lat 
place was defended by Lyetu, who, finding no hopes of te. 
lief, poiſoned himſelt, with his family; and, ſuch was the 
abhorrence of the Sang, for the Moguls, that a child of fix 
years of age, upon his knees, begged for, and obtained, 1 
draught of the fatal cup; forty thouſand more of the Song 
did the fame, at the ſame time, | 1 

This deſperate practice in a ſenſible people, and 2 people 
ſo devoted to their country as the Chrneſe were, is pretty une. 
countable. We are, however, to reflec, that it was not the 


Intereſt of the Mogul officers and ſoldiers, to give them leave 


to die with their {words in their hands; but, as we have al. 
ready obſerved, to make ſlaves of all who could be ſervice. 


able to them: add to this, the Chine/e are naturally addided 


Mingkong 
beats the 
Moguls, 
and 


retrieves 


the Song 
empire. 


to ſelf- murder, and are encouraged in their practice of it by 
their religion, which either aſſigns a reward jor it, or teaches 
them that there is no life after this; for the Chineſe weie 
then, and are now ſtill divided, between thoſe opinions. 
The ravages of war ſtill continuing againſt the Song, the 
great general A7inghong put himſelf at the head of their ar- 
mies; and the bravery of Keycivyo, the governor of Chinchea, 
obliged the Mogul governor to raiſe the ſiege of that place, 
with vaſt loſs. angebe being, at the ſame time, be- 
ſieged by the Aoguls, was relieved by Minghong ; and C- 
han, the great Mow! general, and the general, or maſter, of 
their ordnance, was defeated before Yangtong, which he had 
beſieged, and obliged to retire, with great loſs, by its brave 
governor T ukew. Shahan then, in the year 1238, undertook 
the ſiege of Sucheto; but Tukew throwing himſelf into the 
place, by means of tne moſt undaunted refolution, and a 
fire greatly ſuperior to that of the Moguls, obliged the be- 
ſiegers to abandon the prodigious works they had raiſed, 
and to retire towards Tartary, after loſing half their army 
in the ſiege, and the purſuit. Next year, the Song, under 
4tinghong, almoſt every where defeated the Maguls, and fe- 
took all the places they held in Se, and Honan ; together 
with all their magazines, and captives. „ 
This great reverſe 6f fortune, next to the vaſt reſolution 
with which the examples of great generals can inſpire 4 
people, is to be attributed to Telu's loſing part of that influ- 
ence which he nad ayer his maſter. For Ottay's . 
| | tl;rougy 
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through exceſſive drinking, began now to be affected, and Degene- 
his favourite empreſs Tolyetona got an entire aſcendancy over racy and 
him, She, on the other hand, was governed by rapacious drunken 
rrvourites, one of whom, a AZahometan, whoſe name was nels of 
Gantulumar, offered to double the khan's revenue, as raiſed O*tay. 

by Yelu. It was in vain for the latter to repreſent, that this 
rapaciouſneſs would, in fact, not only deſtroy that induſtry 

by which the revenue was raiſed, but the means employed 

in collecting it would render rhe people deſperate. Thoſe 
repreſentations having no effect, he retired, with a ſigh, 

fm the council-board. His enemies thus getting the bet- 

ter, employed all the arts of oppreſſion againſt the beſt ſub- 


jects the khan had; and thoſe were followed by a total 


proſcription of the Chineſe from all the places they held in 
the government, while the moſt worthleſs wretches were 
raiſed to poſts of profit and dignity ; and all the priſons of 
the empire were filled by the inhuman farmers of the reve- 
nue. Minglong made advantage of all thoſe errors of go- Good po- 
vernment. He repeopled the re-conquered countries, by licy of 
inhabitants drawn from the interior parts of the Seng em- Mingtong. 
pire; to whom he aſſigned lands in the countries between 
Schwen, Kyang, and Han; but they held thoſe lands by the 
tenure of the (word, for he made every huſbandman a ſol- 
dier; and, thus, he formed a uſeful militia againſt any fu- 
ture invaſion. It was during this reverſe of O#tay's — — Oitay re- 
that he ordered his eldeſt fon P2reyyeww to return, with his calls his 
army, into Tartary, from the weitera expedition, which is ſon Pepe 
ſaid to have been very ſucceſsful; but we are much in the . 
dark as to particulars. | „ > 

The introduction of the financer Gantuluman, proved, at-Otray falls 
laſt, fatal to Oktay. That prince's exceſs in drinking had ill. 
often thrown him into violent diſorders ; and, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1241, his life was given over. Upon 
this, tne empreſs Tolhetona, a woman of vaſt addreſs and 
genius for government, applied to Telu, for his advice; not 
that ſhe loved him, but becauſe ſhe knew his great autho- 


rity, and experience, might be of ſervice to her. Yeu ho- Converſa. 


neſtly repeated what he had before urged at the council- tion be- 
board, and told her, that the diſorders in government were tween the 
entirely owing to oppreſſion. His remonſtrances had ſuch empreſs 
effect, that, ſome hopes appearing of the emperor's recovery, aud Zu. 
the priſon doors were ſet open, and an act of grace was, 

at laſt publiſhed, reiaſtating the Chineſe in all their rights 

and privileges; and ſuffering them to act even as manda- 

rins, or judges, in certain caſes, and inferior capacities. 

Yelu, at the ſame time, did not fail to remonſtrate to the O4ray 
emperor, the pernicious conſequences of his intemperance, drinks 
both to his perſon and government; but Oktay was too far himſelf to 
gone in this vice to be reclaimed. His times of exceſs were, death. 
generally, after a great hunting, to which he always went 


attended by his grandees, and diipking companions. In 
e November, 
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November, this year, Telu could not prevail upon him ng; 
to go to one of thoſe huntings ; the conſequence of which 
proved mortal to him. For after being abſent five days 
when he returned to a certain mountain, he was overper. 
ſuaded by Gantuluman, his financer, to fit up all night 
drinking; and this debauch, next morning, put an end tg 
his life, in the 13th year of his reign, and the 56th of his 
age; having previouſly named his grandſon Sheiyemen, or, x; 
he is called by the weſtern writers, Siramon, the fon of his 
third ſon prince Kuchy, for his heir and ſucceſſor. 

Such as we have repreſented them, were the moſt in. 
portant events of this great prince's life; of whom, ſome par. 
ticulars are mentioned in the preceding parts of this hiſtory, 
His great merit appcars in the reipect and friendſhip he en. 
tertained for his excellent miniſter Telu; to whoſe council; 
he ſeems to have owed his chief virtues: and who, beſides 
the inſtances we have already given of his humanity and 
wiſdom, prevailed with this khan to rebuild, and repeople, 
Herat, in Koraſan; which, as we have already ſeen, had 


been deſtroyed by the Zoguls. His hiſtorian Abulrazg 


Khan, who wrote from the memoirs of Fadlallah, a noble. 


man who lived not long after O#:ay, and other Perſian hiſto- 


rians, have given us ſeveral other particular inſtances of hi 
liberality and charity; yet moſt of them are extremely 
trifling, and appear rather to be fits of good- nature in 
drunken frolicks, than any ſettled love for virtue. We are 
told, however, that his liberality coſt him ten millions of 
gold in preſents ; but the value of the coin is not aſcertain- 


Remerk- ed. Two inftances of his juſtice ought not to be omitted 
-ableſiories here. An enthuſiaſt, of the tribe of Virats, who ate the in- 


of him, 


veterate enemies of the Mabometans, one day told the great 
khan, that his father Jengliz Khan had appeared to him, 
and commanded him to tell his majeſty, that his will was, 
he ſhould put to death all the /Zahometans within his do- 
minions. The emperor calmly aſked the fellow, Whether 
«© his father had ſpoken to him in perſon, or by an inter- 
„ preter?” His anſwer was, In perſon.” ** Doſt thou 
© underſtand the Megul language?“ reſumed the emperor. 
The Virat replied in the negative. Then,“ continued 
Oktay, ** thou muſt be an impoſtor. My father knew no 
„ otner language; ſo that thou could neither underſtand 
„ him, nor he thee,” And then ordered bim to be put to 
death. The other inſtance was as follows: a ſevere lau, 
amongſt the Aahometans, prohibited killing ſheep in any 
other manner, than by ripping up its belly, for a reaſon 
that has been already mentioned. This practice was not 
lawful for the Mahometans, and a meddling, malicious A.- 
gul, having one day climbed up to the top of a ahomctan's 
houſe, which he perceived ſhut up, he looked down the 
chimney, and faw the 47ahometan kill a ſheep by cutting 


off the head. The Au inſtantly cari ick the Afahoncan 
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before Oktay; who, upon hearing the complaint, ordered 
the Mogul to be put to death : for this very good reaſon, 
that the Muhometan's caution was to be commended, and 
that his crime was not near ſo great, as was that of mount- 
ing upon his neighbour's houſe without his knowledge. 


* 
Ry 2 


r 


The inter- regnum, and reigns of Queyyew Khan, and 
the other ſucceſſors of Jenghiz Khan, 


T is not, perhaps, eaſy, at this diſtance of time, and Difficul- 
place, to determine the preciſe form of the Mogul con- ties and 
ſitution, with regard to the ſucceſſion of their princes to 
the empire. We have already mentioned- the difficulties 
that Oktay was under, before he could be prevailed upon 
to mount the throne ; and the period we now treat of, fur- 
niſhes us with a freſh proof, that the election of the chief 
khans, and noblemen, of the MHoguls, and Tartars, in a ge- 
neral diet, was abſolutely a for making a great khan. 
For, after the death of Oktay, Tolyetona, without regarding 
the nomination of O#tay, by the conſent of her ſon Queyyeto, 
who was the late Khan's eldeſt ſon, and Gantuluman, the diſputes 
high treaſurer, took upon herſelf the regency, until a gene- about the 
ral diet of the grandees could be convoked. Her pretext for ſucceſſion. 
this, undoubtedly, was plauſivle. Yelu, who was a fo- 
reigner, and the profeſſed patron of his countrymen the 
Chineſe, declared loudly for adhering to the emperor's no- 
mination z and it was eaſy to foreſee, that, if that took 
place, he would ſoon reſume all his. authority. Intereſt 
united his enemies againſt him, and the conjuncture was 
extremely favourable to their views. The great officers of 
the army, and of the ſtate, were abſent in the wars againſt 
the Song, and in other countries, {till more diſtant ; and the 
empreſs, by means of the vaſt ſums furniſhed her by the high Intrigues 
treaſurer, found means to bring over to her views thoſe who of the em- 
were molt likely to oppoſe her at Karatoram ; where her ſon preſs. 
was at the head of the army. But, notwithſtanding all the 
diſcouragements he was under, Telu continued firmly at- 
tached to the intereſts of the young Shelyemen, and inſiſted 
upon having the high treaſurer diſplaced ; till, perceiving 
all his efforts were in vain, he retired to a private life at Ka- 
atoram, and died, as is ſaid, of a broken heart, in 1243. Death of 
We have little to add to what we have already related of this 2. 
great miniſter, but that his private life was as amiable as his 
public, and that he himſelf formed his children and grand- 
children to the practice of his own virtues. When he was His diſin- 
dead, his enemies perſuaded the regent to make an enquiry tereſted- 
into his effects, but, to their confution, they found amongſt nels ap- 
them but yery little money, and that all his wealth confifted pears. 
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in the riches of a philoſopher, devoted to the ſtudies of ma. 
thematics, nature, antiquities, and muſic. His age, whey 
he died, was no more than fifty-ſix years; and the Chineſe 
in remembrance of his virtues, not only erected to him + 
magnificent tomb, but have been very particular in tran. 
| mitring them in their hiſtories to pofterity. | 
| Prueyyew Al] this while, the war, with various ſucceſs, was goin 
elected on, between the Moguls and the Song; but gencrally to the 
great advantage of the latter, through the excellent diſcipline that 
khan. AZinghong had introduced amongſt them: and Tohehona, the 
regent, two years after the death of Oktay, at laſt convened 
a general diet, at which Svida, and other princes, who had 
been employed in the weſtern expeditions, were expected, 
They did not, however, arrive till after Queyycto had been 
formally inſtalled. As we have already ohſerved, the expe. 
dition of Suda is very darkly related by the Chingſe hiſtorians, 
who ſcarcely believed that any other country beſides their 
own exiſted. From the hints, however, that have fallen 
Progreſs from them, it is certain that the Moguls carried their arms 
of the into Ruffia, Poland, ſeveral places in Germany, and as far a; 
Mogals in Hungary. But, as thoſe countries were, at that time, fully 
Europe. as barbarous as themſelves, few of their inhabitants being 
| converted to Chriſtianity, the particulars of their conqueſts 
are unknown. Plunder ſeei.'s to have been the great aim 
of the conquerors, for it is certain they made few or no ſet- 
tle. ents in the countries they invaded. 
The dow- The election of 2yryyew to be khan did not weaken the 
aver en- ſway which his mother had in the government. This prin- 
preſs ſaid Ceſs is generally held to have been the daughter of the brate 
to have ſultan Jalalodilin; and we are told, by many popiſh authors 
been a whe pretend to be converſant in oriental hiſtories, that ſhe 
Chriſtian, either was 2 Chriſtian or a great favourer of that religion: 
| but this, perhaps, can be underſtood no farther than, that, 
as there was no eſtabliſhed religion but deiſm, in the Haul 
empire, the Chri/tians, who drove vaſt traffic all over the 
eaſt, were well received at the Hogul court; and, very pol- 
ſibly, ſome prieſts, of the ſame religion, might have taſked 
to the empreſs about ſpiritual matters without her being diſ- 
pleaſed. Her fon, after he came to the empire, diſcovercd 
an unbounced genetoſity to the grandees and the princes of 
the blood; which is not ſurpriſing, when we conſider how 
Prieſts ad- powerful a competitor he had in the perſon of eigenen. He 
_— -. $432. . * Ii, . > A 
mitted in. is likewiſe noted for being the firſt Magul prince who a 
to the go. Mitied Jamas, or prieſts, into the adminiſtration of his go- 
vernment, vernment ; but thoſe prieſts ſeem to have been the minilter9 
of Chineſe idolatry. One of them was fo great a favourite, 
that the emperor gave him a gold ſeal, and appointed him to 


know of Qucyyeto, whole emprre loſt its greateſt enemy in 
his time by the death of Minagding, the great Sang general. 
As to the ſucceſs of his wars, we know little, but that be 

| | (ca? 


examine into the public grievances. This 1s almoſt all we 
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ſent an army to oblige Korea to pay tribute; and that he ſent 
other army to the weit, perhaps to preſerve his conqueſts 


upon the Caſpran Sea. He died in the year 1248, in the Death of 
forty-third year of his age, near Karatoram. . Oreyyeav. 


It appears that SHelhemen lived at the court of Qucyye, in 
the character of prince ſucceſſor to the empire; and that he 
was conſidered as ſuch by the empreſs WFValiamiſb, the late 
han's widow, who took upon herſelf the regency till the 
great dict for the election ſhould be held; which, as uſual, 
did not happen till two or three years after the great khan's 
death. This intcr-regnum is noted for introducing luxuries 
in dreſs and equipages, and for the vaſt expences of all kinds 


which the court run into. The diet was held in the year Margu 
1251; and, though the deſcendants of Fengix Khan, who choſen 
were numerous and power ful in it, were for electing Shelze- great 

men, yet the voices of the grandees carried the election for khan, 


Mangi, the ſon of Tuli, tho” that prince had been amongſt 
the firſt to nominate HHelyemen. Some accounts, however; 
pretend that Mangu was indebted for his election to the in- 
trigues of his mother, a princeſs in great reputation for her 
piety and wiſdom. The election being over and confirmed, 
the new khan feaſted the members of the diet for ſeven days; 
and, amongſt the other proviſions, three hundred horſes 
were dreſſed for the gueſts ; a food which, to this day, is in 
the higheſt eſteem with the Tærtars. 


Mwigu aſcended the throne at a time of life when age, and Conſpi- 


experience in the high commands which he had always racy 


borne with the greateſt courage and honour, rendered him againſt 
very worthy of the power inveſted in him. He is ſaid to him diſ- 
have been gencrous, open, and unſuſpecting; and this en- covered 
couraged Shelyemen to enter into a con'piracy againſt him; and de- 
but it ended in the deſtruction of himſelf and confederates. feated. 


The greateſt of A7argy's generals was his brother Hupily. 


„ 
This Hupily, who came afterwards to be fo great a prince, Character 
attached himſelf to a Ch:ne/e lord Iuuſbu, and was entirely of his bre= 
governed by his directions. Being nominated by his brother ther Ha- 


* 


to the government of all the conquered part of C 
the countries, be-ſouth the Great K96:, or Deſart, Yaujhu 

initiated him in the Chineſe learning, and prevailed upon him 
to follow, in all his conduct, the wiſe maxims of Vela and 

Mintong; which greatly endeared him to the Chtine/e, and 

kept them quiet under his goverment. 


But, whatever virtues args had to recommend him to Cruelty of 
the throne, he ſeems, by his actions, to have degenerated Mangs. 


into a bloody tyrant ; ſor he grew fo ſuſpicious of the other 
pfinces of Fenghiz Khan's blood, that he put many of ther 
to death, and ſent others of them into baniſhment. Not con- 
tented with this, he ordered the princeſs JFaliamyh, the 
widow of the great khan Queyeio, and formerly regent of 
the empire, together with the. mother of Shelyemen, to be 
publicly exocuicd, upon ihe ridiculous pretext that they 
&4 - TY | were 


hina, and of pily. 
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were magicians. He likewiſe ordered his army to enter 7. 


bet, and to deſtroy all who would not ſubmit to his govern. 
ment, | 5 


The fact is too remarkable, not to mention here, that the 


account of Chriſtian religion was ſo much encouraged under the ge. 


an ambaſ 
ſy ſent 
him by St. 
Lewis of 
France. 


ſcendants of Jenghiz Khan, that not only many of the /. 
tic Chriſtians, but St. Lewis, who was, at the time we now 
treat of, engaged in his cruſades, believing them to be Chi. 
tians, but not papiſts, ſent ſeveral ambaſſadors to convert 
them to popery. This perſuaſton feems to have taken its riſe 
from a political view of ſome of the Mogul princes whoſe ter. 
ritories lay the moſt adjacent to Egypt and Syria; and there. 


fore they thought, that an alliance with the cruſaders would 


be of great ſervice to them. Whatever may be in this, it is 
certain that St. Lewis received, from a certain Tartar prince, 
a letter courting his alliance againſt the Mahometans, and 
wiſhing good ſucceſs to the arms of the croſs ; of which they 


| ſpoke with great affection and devotion, From the corrup- 


who be- 
lieves the 
x Mogul 
princes are 


Chriſtians. 


Rubriguis 
under- 
takes a 
miſſion in- 
to Tarta- 


ſey. 


Particu- 
lars of his 
journey. 


tion of names, it is very uncertain who the prince or princes 
were that wrote this letter; but, moſt probably, it was a ſon 
of Batu, who reigned in Kipjab, whoſe territories were very 
extenſive. Lewis, upon this, examined into the ſtate of re- 
ligion in thoſe countries, and found that a great many Chri/ 
tians, who had viſited them, and the Ne/torian prieſts and 
monks, the greateſt impoſtors on the face of the earth, con- 
farmed him in the belief that they were Chriſtians; upon 
which the good king determined, if poſſible, to make them 
papiſts. Accordingly he ſent ambaſſadors to the great khan, 
and to the prince who is called Er#oltay, who wrote him a 
letter, together with valuable preſents for both; and his am- 
baſſadors, on this occaſion, ſet out with the Tartar envoys, 
They carried with them, likewile, letters from Odo, the 
pope's legate, to the ſame princes, exhorting them to ſub- 
mit to the holy father. Soon after, a friar, named Rubri- 
quis, who has left an account of his travels, was by the king 
ſent upon the ſame miſſion. The reader, however, is to 
carry it in his eye, that the preciſe period in which thoſe 
ambaſſies happened, was the very time when the deſcendants 
of Jenghiz Khan were meditating the great expedition into 
Syria and againſt the khalif of Baghdad, which ſoon after 
took place. Rubriguis has very minutely, and, it is to be 
preſumed, very honeſtly, deſcribed his travels and the court 
of Batu, through whici he paſſed, making allowance for the 
credulity of his age, and the ignorance of his profeſſion. 
But the particulars are foreign to this hiſtory. He was at- 


tended by another friar, an interpreter, and three other per- 
fons ; and he arrived at Mangu's court on the twenty-ſeventh 
of December, 1254. His deſcription of this place, the prince, 
and his family, together with an account of what happened 
there a little before bis arrival, agree ſo well with other au- 
thentic hiſtories, that they are ſtrong evidences of his ſince- 
; mT F It y. 
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n apology for the miſtake they had been under, and for 
coming before him empty handed; and begged leave to re- 
main in his country, as miſſioners, till the bitter cold, which 


But the friars, meeting with 3 about the 
court, choſe to remain where they were. During their reſi- 
dence there, however, they ſaw the khan's chief wife, or 
empreſs, with her ſon and younger children, and ſome la- 
dies, repair to the Nęfforian chapel ; where ſhe aſſiſted in a 
kind of a worſhip, which, according to the deſcription of 
it, cannot be called Chri/tian ; neither, indeed, does it ap- 
ear that ſhe had been baptized. Soon after, the khan him- 
ſelf, who ſeemed to be about 45, and of a Megul aſpect. came 
to the chapel ; and his wife and he repoſed in a golden bed 
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tits, Margit admitted him and his attendants to his preſence ; He is ad- 
but they diſcovered that he was no Chri/tian. Upon his mitted to 
:ſking them, therefore, concerning their buſineſs, they made Marg. 


then prevailed, was over. The place where Mangu then Deſcrip- 
kept his court was about ten days journey from Karatoram, tion of his 
and his dwelling was a kind of large tent, or booth, all hung audience, 
with cloth of gold. He granted their requeſt with a very and of the 
ood grace, and told them, that, as for preſents, his power, religion of 
and that of Batu, was ſo extenſive that they wanted none; the em- 
and he gave them leave, if they pleaſed, to go to Kara#toram. preis, 


before the altar. He next called for Rubriquis and his com- 


panion, looked upon their Bible and Breviary, aſked the 
meaning of the images, and then retired ; but left his em- 
preſs. She then offered preſents to all the Chriſtians in the 
chapel, which were accepted of by all preſent but the two 


friars. After this, the called for ſtrong liquor and victuals; who gets 
and, aſking a blefling on her knees, ſhe regaled herſelf ſo drunk in 
heartily wita the Neſlorians, that, in the evening, ſhe was thechapel. 


carried off dead drunk. Next day, Batu, the ſame lady's 
ſon by the khan, came and made the prieſt drunk by way of 
revenge. 


Theſe debauches could not fail of inſpiring Rubriquis Impot- 
with great horror ; but, upon farther enquiry, he found that tures of 
the head Ne/torian monk, who conducted all this impoſture, the Neo- 
was an ignorant weaver ; and, that he had acquired, and rians. 


maintained, the credit he had by the moſt infamous means; 


and, that the khan, and the empreſs, were ſo far from be- 
ing Chriſtians, that they were groſs idolaters, and devoted 
their whole time to intemperance and idolatry ; in which 
* were aſſiſted and imitated by the Neforians them- 
ces. 5 

We have been more than uſual particular in this relation; 
not only as it gives us a lively idea of Mangu's way of living, 
but as it ſerves to prove what kind of Chriſtianity the ſuccet- 


fors of Jenghix Khan had embraced. It is plain, from the 


relation of Rubrigais, that the Ne/torians had infinuated 
themſelves at this court, only by out-doing the moſt deteit- 
able idolatry of the Chineſe; which recommended them to 

| | ; | a prince, 
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tion. 
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Sreat am- maintained his ſuperiority in the 
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a prince, ſo exceſſively devoted to ſuperſtition and drunkeg. 
neſs, as Mangu is, on all hands, allowed to have been. 
But, notwithſtanding this, gy", aſſiſted by Batu, ij 
ogul empire; and forme 


ition and ſchemes of conqueſts equal to thoſe of his greateſt predeceſ. 


idolatry. 


ſors. He was exceſlively liberal to his troops, and was th, 
firſt khan who declared a Chineſe lama to be head of religiot 
in his empire; and ſacriticed upon a high mountain, accord. 
ing to the ceremonial preſcribed by the Chineſe idolatry 
Having aſſembled a general diet of his empire, near the river 
Onan, three great expeditions were reſolved upon; oe 
againſt India, another againſt Czreca, and the third againſt the 
khalif of Baghdad and, at the ſame time, it was reſoluel 


to proſecute the war againſt the Song in China; where Hubih 


had been very ſucceſsful, but would have been guilty of the 
moſt enormous cruelties, had it not been for the remon. 
ſtrances of his tutor Yau. He had fubdued great part of 
Yunnan ; and, by his advice, the great khan encouraged the 
building of cities, and agriculture throughout all the coy. 
quered countries. He likewiſe ſent large colonies of Magi 


to people them, and erected ſeminaries of learning for theit 


His bro- 
ther Hu- 
pily falls 
under his 
diſplea- 
ſure, 


inſtruction in morality and the arts: ſo that hiſtorians ſay the 


3. 


Moguls were as great proficients as the Chineſe themſelves in 
both. Hupily, however, by his vaſt populatity amongſt the 
Chineſe, incurred the diſpleaſure of his brother, the great 
khan; upon which the latter turned him out of his govern- 
ment, and his favourite generals out of their commands, 
The great khan, at the ſame time, appointed commiſſioners 
for trying all delinquents in Ch:na; and their commiſſion was 
thought to have reſpect particularly to Hupily's conduct. 
The latter, enraged at meeting with ſo ungrateful a return 
for all his ſervices, would inſtantly have fled to arms; but 
be was diverted from that reſolution by Yau, who adviſed 


him to throw himſelf and family at the feet of Margu, who 


but 1s re- 


was then at Lupan, where Jenghix Khan died. Huptly fol- 
lowed this advice, and, attended only by his family, he ſur- 
prized the khan, by appearing before him in the habit and 
form of a ſupplicant ; and offered to ſubmit to any puniſh- 
ment he ſhould inflict. This appearance entirely removed 


inſtated in the ſuſpicions of Mangu, and touched him ſo tenderly that 
his favour, he embraced him with tears, and reinſtated him in his go- 


A mew 
capital 
built. 


vernment and dignity. | | 

It was about this time, that the great khan, finding Nora. 
ftoram a place very inconvenient for holding a general diet of 
his empire, which he ſeems to have been obliged to call 
upon all occafions of emergency, ordered a Chineſe bonza, 
named Ping, who was a great mathematician, to lay out 


another city, for that purpoſe, in another more convenient 


ſpot. He accordingly built Longlang, lying to the eaſt of 
the city /Yangchew, in a moſt delightful and fertile 1 
. | 00 
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tood, ſurrounded it with ſtrong walls, and adorned it with 

\laces and moſt magnificent public edifices. As we have 

already given the 13 of Hulaku's expedition and ſuc- 

ceſs againſt Baghdad, we ſhall not reſume them here ; but 

follow Mangu in an expedition which he undertook, in per- 
ſon, againſt the Song. This appears to have been in the year = 
1258, after Tibet had been ſubdued by his generals. To Expediti- 
carry on this expedition, he diſtributed almoſt his whole on againſt | 
Fal, and ready money, amongſt his generals and officers; the Song. 
ſo that, when ſome Mahometan merchants came to offer their 
commodities and jewels, he was able to buy but very few of 


em. | 
he ſucceſs of Mangu's expedition againſt the Song, at this His ſue- 
tine, no:withftanding his vaſt preparations, was * very ceſs but. 
indifferent. The Moeguls ſeem, as yet, to have been but indiffer- 
novices in the art of erecting magazines; and to have truſted ent. 

to the fertility of the places through which they marched. 

The Szug, ſenſible of this, took care to remove all provi- 

ſions out of their reach, and to harraſs them by flying par- 

ties; ſo that, whatever advantages the Maguls got in the field, 

they were obliged foon to give them up. The latter, how- 

ever, loſt Chingtn, a city of vaſt importance in Sechwen ; but 

made themſelves maſters of Lanchew , but ſpared the gover- 

nor Yong, upon condition of his aſſiſting him in his wars in 

Schrven. At the fame time, Qucylin, the capital of the pro- 

vince Pranfi, was taken by the Mogu!ls; who, under one of 

their generals, Hulyang, penetrated as far as Shangſhatw ; 

while Mangu, with the main army, notwithſtanding the re- Hocherw 
monſtrances of his wiſeſt general, who beſt knew the nature beſieged. 
of the country, laid ſiege to Hocheto, in February, 1259. 

This was one of the ſtrongeſt cities in all China, and was de- 

fended by one Vangtyen; while the Song general, Luven, 

with a flying army, obſerved all the motions of the Maguls, 

cut off their parties and provifions, and put them under 
inexpreffible difficulties. This ſiege continued till Auguſt; 

and fickneſs from the heats of the ſeaſon, and other cauſes, 

had made vaſt havock amongſt the Mogul troops. Mangu, 
however, who was at the ſiege in perſon, obſtinately per- 

ſiſted in his reſolution ; and, having ſupplied his camp with 

freſh armies, he ordered a general aflault to be given. At 

firſt the Maguls were ſucceſsful fo: far, that they mounted 

the valls, 2 whence they called out to the governor to 
furrender, promiſing to ſave his life: but Yangiyen, far from 

that, defended the place ſo bravely, that the Maguls were re- 

pulſed with the loſs of the general who commanded the 

ſiege under Mangu. This enraged that khan ſo much, that Mangu 
he ordered the aſſault to be renewed, and led his men up in killed in 
perſon; but they were repulſed, and he himſelf was killed aſſaalting 


on the ſpot, in the fifty ſecond year of his age, and the ninth it. 
of his reign, £ 


Aar. go, 
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His cha- Mangu, after he came to the throne, ſeems to have de: 
rater. voted himſelf entirely to ſuperſtition, idolatry, and ſtron 
liquors; for Rubriquis ſays, that he was drunk when 0 
gave him his firſt audience. This vice ſeems to have been 
common, at that time, in Tartary; and to have been intro. 
duced by the conqueſts of Fenghiz Khan and his ſucceſſors, 
which made the Moguls acquainted with ſtrong liquors, par. 
ticularly with brandy, or fome liquor that reſembled it; fo 
the richeſt wines are thought too weak againſt the prodigious 

colds that prevail, during moſt of the year, in Tartary. 
The ſiege The vaſt lofſes which the Maguls had ſuſtained during the 
of Hoc heau ſiege of Hochew, determined Moto, their ſurviving general, 
raiſed. and brother to the late khan, to retire with his remaining 
troops, to Shenſi; and, in the mean while, he ſent a courier 
to acquaint his brother Hupily of Mangu's death, and to in- 
vite him to mount the throne. Hupily, whom, afcer this, 
we are to call Kullay, as we have already ſeen, was then in 
Vuchang great reputation for his virtue; and, to enhance his cha- 
beſieged, racter the more with the AZoguls, after he received the new 
and brave- of his brother's death, he undertook the ſiege of Vuchang, x 
ly defend- city which had often been found impregnable by the Mil 
= -. arms. As the loſs of this city muſt have been fatal to the 
affairs of the Song, Luven, the brave governor of Sechwe, 
_ defended it in perſon ; but Kayar, the Song generaliſſimo, 
who is, by hiſtorians, accuſed of cowardice and other crimes, 
made no attempts to relieve the place. Notwithſtanding 
this, Luven made an obſtinate defence ; but Kayar, who 
managed all the affairs of the Song entire, offered, amongſt 
— other terms of peace, that his maſter ſhould become tribu- 
Peace be- tary to Kublay, if he would retire with his army. Kula, 
tween the at firſt, rejected this offer with indignation ; but, having 
Moguls certain advice that intrigues were on For to place his bro- 
and the ther Aulrpuko on the throne, he, at laſt, concluded a treaty, 
Song. by which the Song emperor was to pay him a tribute of fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling a year; and the boundaries between 
the two empires being ſettled, Xublay returned towards Tar- 
tary, having previouſly cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed em- 
Kublay peror, according to ſome authors: but it is more probable 
declared that he delayed that ſtep till he took the ſenſe of a diet; 
eat which he did in the year 1260 ; when all the members recog- 

han. nized him for their emperor at the new city of Kayping. 
Notwithſtanding this election, prince Aliputo was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Karatoram, at the head of a great army, and a 
ſtrong party, who proclaimed him emperor in that capital, 
He de. But Kublay took his meaſures ſo well, that all his brother's 
feats his intrigues and attempts were diſconcerted ; and his army was 
brother. defeated, with a vaſt laughter and the loſs of his two belt 
generals. After this, Kablay made himſelf maſter of Kar- 
foram. As for Alipuko, he cut his way through his ene- 


mies; but authors are not agreed as to his fate afterwards : 
= | | tome 
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ſme fay be threw himſelf at his brother's feet and was par- 
Joned ; others, that he was thrown into priſon ;. where, in 
2 year afterwards, he finiſhed his life. Some hiſtorians inti- 

if two general engagements had happened before 


| as 1 
1400 reduced Karakoram ; but they ſeem to be both one and 


. of this rebellion left Aublay at liberty to purſue His excel. 


the excellent plans laid down by his tutor Yau ; and the hiſ- lent plans 
tories of China, as well as Tartary, are laviſh in his praiſes of govern- 
upon this ſubject. From their concurrence it appears, that ment laid 
his main aim was to introduce, amongſt the Tartars, the down by 
Chineſe arts, manufactures, and models of government. a In his tutor 
all this he was indefatigable, and he filled all the moſt im- Vas. 
portant places of his empire with literati, to the ſurprize of 

the Meguls in general, who had ſeen none but military per- 

ſons hold places of high importance. He ordered, that 

learned and ingenious men, of every, country and religion, 

ſouſd be encouraged and preferred at his court and through- _ 

out his empire; and he himſelf took great delight in the His ſtudies 
ſtudy of mathematics and hiſtory. We ſhalInot, however, 

be particular as to the names of the perſons and the learned 

men whom he employed; nor as to the means he took in car- 

rjing thoſe noble ſchemes into execution. Kublay had ele- 

vation of genius enough to prefer thoſe arts to the worthleſs 

brutal manners of his Tartars ; and he knew it muſt be by 

them only that he could become a truly great prince. But 

Kublay was {till a Tartar at the ſoul, without a true reliſh for 

any thing but power. He was likewiſe ſuperſtitious to a 

great degree, devoted to the lamas, or priefts of idolatry ; and ſeper- 
and without any true knowledge of the principles of mera- ſiition. 
lity, which ought to be the foundation of all greatneſs. 

Cong the evacuation of the dominions of the Song by Kub- Tartars 
lay's armies, about one hundred and fifty Tartars, having put to 
neglected to repaſs the river Hang, they were cut in pieces death. 
by Kya's orders. Though, perhaps, theſe perſons were 
ſtragglers, and deſerved their puniſhment, yet Ha gave this 
incident another turn; for it was repreſented at his maſter's 
court as a victory he had obtained over the Meguls. The 
Song emperor's name was Litſong, and he then reſided at 
Hangchew ; but he was, as we are told, in a manner im- 
mured by his miniſter, and kept ignorant of all that paſſed 
in public, and even of the late treaty with Kublay. That 
emperor had ſent a miniſter, one Haukzing, to notify to the 
Song emperor his acceſſion ; and, at the ſame time, to carry 
the late treaty into execution. But Kya took care to throw Tartar 
this miniſter into priſon, as ſoon as he came within the Song miniſter 
dominions, to prevent his having acceſs to his maſter. In im priſon- 
the mean while, ſome of the Song lords, and governors of ed. 

places, declared for the Moguls, and ſome of the Moguls for 
the Song; ſo that hoſtilities could not be ſaid to have ceaſed 


between the two nations; and, at laſt Kublay declared war 
againſt 
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War with againſt the Song, and gave orders for raiſing a great ary ft 

the Song. which he put under the command of a general named 40 u 
who had great experience in war. 1 

Abama All expeditions againſt the Song were attended with yz 4 

ſaperin- expences, nor can we believe that Kublay's miniſters, wil p 

tendant of were almoſt all of them Chineſe, were very forward in invent 4 

the Mo- ing the ways and means of defraying them. A Mahomelan i 

gul reve- Arab, called Abama, who was well ſkilled in all the arts gf i 

Hues. oppreſſion, undertook to do this, provided the emperor Y 

would give him the ſuperintendency of his cuſtoms, and ſuf. p 

fer none to take cognizance of his accounts but himſelf; 9 ( 

which propoſal Kub/ay agreed. This created a kind of ml £ 

tiny amongſt the Chineſe minifters, who, perhaps with very a 

little reaſon, are repreſented as the wiſeſt of men, and the g 

moſt diſintereſted of patriots. According to their original 1 

model of government, reſpective tribunals of mandarines, o | 

miniſters, had been ſettled for all the different departments of { 

public buſineſs; and the emperor could not regularly take : 

cognizance of the public accounts, till they were laid before | 

He meets him by the tribunal of the revenue. Thoſe remonſtrances 


with vaſt perplexed Kublay not a little: his good ſenſe had induced 
oppoſi- lim to employ Chineſe miniſters in reforming and poliſhing 
tion. his Tartars; but his ignorance and ſuperſtition had made 
him a zealot for all the forms and follies of Chineſe idolatry; 
and he was daily practiſing one or other of them. At the 
ſame time, he had a paſſion for money, which was equal to 
his neceſſities for it; and Ahama was the only perſon who 
could ſupply him ; which he did in a moſt liberal manner, 
This increaſed the diffatisfation of the Chine/e miniſters 6 
much, that ſome of the wiſc{t of them withdrew from the 
court ; and they who remained, having got over to their fide 
the heir-apparent of the empire, treated Ahama with the 
boldeſt invectives. | 1 
vun de- Kublay, to extricate himſelf, had recourſe to his tutor 
clared firſt Tau, who, in 1263, was declared prime miniſter : but he 
miniſter, ſeems not to have held that place long; and Ahama, being 
maſter of the purſe, was maſter of the minittry : for, in 
1264., that crafty Arab gained his point, and the emperor 
made him ſuperintendent of his revenues and cuſtoms, with- 
out being accountable to any one but himſelf. It was doubt- 
leſs owing, in a great meaſure, to thoſe diviſions, that, for 
ſeveral years, no great operations of war were undertaken 
againſt the Song. To do NKublay juſtice, however, he made 
an excellent ute of his leiſure time, by attending the educa- 
tion of his ſons; by embelliſhing his empire with public 
Mogul works; and, above all, by introducing amongſt the Mogul 
characters 2 NEW character In writings which has ever ſince been called 
in writ- by their name: and this he did by means of one Paſa, 
- whom, as a reward of his labour, he created a regulo, or 


my prince; a degree of honour amongſt the Chineſe, or * 
the 
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the Chineſe Tartars; and his characters were ordered to be 


ed in all the Mogul tribunals. | 

| Amongſt the Chineſe miniſters who were diſguſted with Perplexi- 
thama was Kyubeng. He was celebrated for his wiſdom, his ties of 
arts, his Jearning, and the boldneſs with which he had Kudlay, 
oppoſed that Aral; and, finding his remonſtrances were all who 

in vain, he had withdrawn from court. Kudlay's perplexities makes 
increaſing, and*being unwilling, perhaps unable, to part Ganzong 
with his financer, he threw his eyes upon a deſcendant of his firſt 
the great Mubuli to be his firſt miniſter. His name was miniſter, 
Gartong, and, though but twenty-one years of age, he was 

eſteemed, all over Kublay's empire, as a prodigy of genius, 

of wiſdom, virtue, and univerſal knowledge. He was fa- 

youred by the Maguls, as being the fourth in deſcent from 

one of their greateſt heroes ; and the Chineſe adored him for 

his accompliihments in all their arts and learning. Kublay, 

therefore, thinking that this young man might happily be the 

means of uniting the jarring parties about his court, declared 

him his firſt miniſter ; and, fo great was his knowledge of 

military affairs, that he was adviſed by his generals to give 

him the command of his armies. | 

Another young man, of a like, but ſtill more extraordi- with | 
nary character, made his appearance, about the ſame time, whom he 
at Kublay's court, His name was Peyen, and he too was by joins Pey- 
birth a Tartar ; but, by ſome very uncommon accident, he ex. 

had been educated in Per/ia and Syria, and had acquired all 

the polite learning of the eaſt. After the emperor's brother, His cha- 
Hulacu, had deſtroyed the khalifat and ſettled himſelf in thoſe racter and 
countries, he ſent an ambaſſy to Kublcy, and Peyen had ob- hiſtory. 
tained leave to attend the ambaſſadors. When Kublay ſaw 

him, his demeanour and aſpect prepoſſeſſed kim ſo much in 

his favour, that he entered into particular converſation with 

him; and was ſo charmed by his politeneſs and wiſdom, that 


he immediately pitched upon him to be an aſſociate in the 


miniſtry with Gantgng. After this, the operations of war Sayangyan 
againſt the Song began by the ſiege of Sayangyan and Tanch- and Tan- 
ing; which were defended by Luven and his brother Luven- ching be- 
vang. Thoſe ſieges proved too difficult for the Moguls, tho“ ſieged 
tie armies employed upon them amounted to three hundred 
thouſand men; but, in the courſe of the ſiege of Syangyan, 
the brave Song general Luven died. It is ſaid he broke his 
heart through the grief he had conceived at an error he had 
committed, in ſuffering the Mogul to impoſe upon him with 
regard to a poſt he had fortified, and which proved of ſingu- 
lar uſe to their affairs. Notwithſtanding his death, Axhu, 
the Mogul general, was obliged to turn the ſieges of the two 
cities into a blockade; ſo that they could only be raiſed by 
water, They were, however, relicved by a ſmall embark- 
ation, commanded by two Sæng officer's, named Changguey 
and Chang/hun ; who, for their valour on this occaſion, ob- 
tained the name of intrepids ; and, after periorming a _ 

an 
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ſand acts of valour celebrated in the Chineſe hiſtories, both af 
and taken. them loſt their lives in the ſame ſervice ; and the two place 
were, at laſt, taken by the Mogult. It is ſaid that Ku; 
by the advice of one Ali, who had ſerved under Hulacy in the 
weſt, procured two engineers from that country, yh, 
erected the batteries by which thoſe cities were taken in the 
year 1273. | 
A new art It was now plain that the ſucceſſes of the Moguls againſt the 
of war in- Chineſe had been more owing to their intrepidity and perfe. 
troduced verance than to their knowledge of the art of war ; which 
amongſt was far inferior to that which was now practiſed in Syria and 
the Mo- the weſtern parts of Afia. The truth is, the Chri/tians, by 
guls, their cruſades, had greatly improved the A/zatics in the art gf 
war, and Hulacu had found means to become maſter of their 
difcipline and engineering; to which the reduction of Cyarg. 
yong and Fanching, the two keys of the Song empire, wee 
who pur- owing. A rumour of ſome cabals in Tartary, about this 
ſue the time, having reached Kublay's ears, it was with ſome dif. 
war with culty that Ai, Lyewching, and his other generals, could per. 
the Song. ſuade him to continue the war againſt the Seng; but, being 
made ſenſible that the reduction of that empire was now very 
practicable, he agreed it ſhould be carried on with the great. 
Peyen de- eſt vigour. The Mogul generaliſſimo being worn out with 
clared ge- age, deſired leave to reſign; and the Chineſe miniſters were 
neraliſſi- earneſt for having Gantong to ſucceed him in the command of 
mo. the army; but the emperor himſelf beſtowed it upon Peer, 
who was formally ſaluted generaliſſimo near Syangyang. 
His great Peyen, by his great actions, more than juſtified the good 
tucceſs. opinion Kublay had of him. One of his greateſt merits was 
the improvements he made in the art of engineering; and it 
is not, perhaps, too bold a conjecture, to maintain, from 
the Chineſe hiſtories of thoſe times, that he had the art of 
diſcharging red-hot bullets from iron engines, but whether 
cannon or not does not appear, tho' they ſeem to have been a 
kind of tubes, but perhaps without touch-holes. His firſt ex- 
pedition was againſt Shayang; which, by amazing, but new, 
operations, both by land and water, was taken; as was 


Sinching, though three thouſand men died in defence of it, 


with their ſwords in their hands, to the high admiration of 
Peyen himſelf. That general, next, by artful feints, which 
Aiſouiled his true deſigns, made himſelf maſter of Shafukew; 
and, ordering his troops to paſs the river Hang, after be- 
fieging and taking ſeveral important cities and poſts that had 
been neglected in all the preceding expeditions of the AA. 
guls againſt Vuchangfu, that city, which had ſo often baffled 
their attempts, was at laſt taken. The garriſon had been lo 
daunted by the great actions of Peyen, who had, with his 
own hands, killed ſeveral of the Song generals, that they 
forced their officers to ſurrender at diſcretion, though two 
of their chief officers declared againſt it. The barbarous Af 
guls would have put thoſe officers to death, but Peyen 
| only 
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reſerved their lives, but commended their fidelity. 


laces oy reduction of Fanching, Luveywhang, diſguſted with 
lay, the management of affairs at his maſter's court, entered into 
n the the ſervice of the Moguls. He was a lord of great intereſt 
who and family, and did his new maſter vaſt ſervices ; for he 


erſuaded many important cities and forts to ſurrender to the 


p 5 ego ; 
without ſtriking a ſtroke. Kyangchew was one of 
| the Ages ch in hatred to Kya, the Song general, its gover- 
ere. nor hi ſurrendered to Peyen; who, upon this occaſion, Temper. 
hich ave a proof. of his temperance far ſuperior to that reported ance of 
and of Scipio, For, when Shi, at a magnificent banquet prepared Peyen ſu- 
by for Peyen, offered to that general two young ladies of the im- perior to 
7 0 perial blood, Peyen, not only rejected the preſent, but ſe- that of 
bei verely rebuked 5h for his propoſal. The war thus declar- Scipio. 
. ing, in every quarter, againſt the Song, Kya, but not till af- 
on ter raiſing a great army and a fleet, oifered to treat of peace; 
this but the khan's anſwer was, that the time was paſt. After 
if. this, the Song ſeemed to loſe all their courage. Their mini- 
bad ſter was unpopular, their conqueror was humane, and they 
"I were divided amongſt themſelves. Peyen therefore continued 
ay victorious, taking city after city; and the the braveſt of 
ay the Song, inſtead of uniting to reſiſt him, fell upon their own 
ith ſwords. Their great fleet was defeated, and their armies cut 
* in pieces; while Peyen continued, every day, to acquire 
of freſh intereſt amongſt the Sang themſelves, through their 
1 averſion for their miniſter, and their diviſions amongſt them- 
ſelves. At laſt, the Song emperor's grandmother procured Conduct 
0d Kya, who, to his other ill qualities joined cowardice, to be of the em- 
* removed; and, notwithſtanding the prodigious progreſs preſs of 
it Peyen had made in that empire, ſhe re- inſpired the Seng the Song. 
* with the thoughts of defending themſelves, inſtead of falling 
of upon their own ſwords, or ſubmitting to the conqueror. Her 
5 ſpirited edicts, for that purpoſe, procured a ſmall reſpite 
4 from miſery to her ſubjects. Peyen, however, without re- 
- ſiſtance, entered Nankin, which was long the capital of Chi- 
6 na, and the moſt populous city, perhaps, that ever was in 
1 the world. Though it was immenſely rich, Peyen for bad all 
+ plunder ; he relieved the neceflitous, he ſent phyſicians to 
f attend the ſick, he extended his good offices to all, and took 
l the men of diſtinguiſhed merit into his friendſhip ; at the 


; ſame time leading a life of ſuch regularity and abſtinence, that 
; he was admired even by the Chineſe, the moſt temperate peo- 

ple upon the earth. ; 
f All that the empreſs-regent now could reaſonably hope Negotia- 
| for, was a tolerable peace. To pave the way to that, ſhe tions for 
| ſet at liberty Hauking, whoſe impriſonment had been one of peace. 
| the grounds of the war; but he died before he returned to 
| his own country. But Kublay was ſecretly reſolved to be- 
| come emperor of the Song; and he laid hold of ſome icregu- 

larities committed by that people, as a pretext for continu- 

Ing the war; though the empreſs-regent, and their miniſtry, 
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gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that thoſe irregularitic, 
were committed without their knowledge, and againſt their 


Succeſs of intentions. Ali, whom we have already ſpoken of, was 


Ali, 


made governor of that great city and province; and, thou 

he had but forty thouſand men under him, he performed ac. 
tions not inferior to thoſe of Peyen; for he defeated the fleet 
of the Song, killed the admiral with his own hand, and made 
ſo many important conqueſts in the neighbourhood, that he 
was congratulated upon them by TING in a moſt affection- 
ate letter written with his own hand. The greateſt fe. 
ſiſtance the Moeguls met with, at this time, was from Li. 
ting, who defended the city of Tang; and from SYi, a brare 
Song nobleman, who ſtil] kept the field againſt the Mogul. 
But his men being all of them new levies, he was defeated; 


and the empreſs, being ſtill in hopes of obtaining peace, was 


Commo- 
tions in 
Tartary. 


War with 
the Song 
continued. 


backward in putting him at the head of another army. He 
perſevered, however, undauntedly in his oppoſition, and in 
animating the people againſt their enemies. | 

But, while the arms of K#ub/ay were thus proſperous in 
China, commotions happened which ſhook his throne in 
Tartary. A prince, named Haytu, was amongſt thoſe whom 
the tyrant Mangu had baniſhed for their attachment to prince 
Shelyemen. This prince Haytu was one of the grandſons of 
O#tay, and ſoon formed a great army upon the borders of 
Tartary, where he erected himſelf into an independent ſove. 
reign. Having declared war againſt Kublay, he engaged, on 
his ſide, many princes of the royal blood, and a number of 
thoſe tribes that lye to the north-eaſt of Turyon, and upon 
the borders of Little Buckharia, He then invaded Tartary; 
but he was beaten by Kublay's generals, and obliged to retire 
to his kingdom of Almabig. e need not be at a loſs to ac- 
count for the motives that induced him to take up arms, 
when we reflect, that all the partizans of Shelyemen conſider- 
ed Kublay as an uſurper; as undoubtedly he was, if the will 
of Oktay was looked upon as the ſtandard of the ſucceſſion. 
But, whatcver were his motives or pretences, it is certain 
that he formed a powerful party even amongſt the Magul ſub- 
jets of Aublay, and a ſecond time invaded Tartary, and be- 
ſieged /di#ut, a prince who continued faithful to Kublay, in 
his capital in the country of /zur, with one hundred thou- 
ſand men. Iditut made ſo brave a defence, that he held out 


till Kublay's generals forced Haytu to raiſe the ſiege. 


This invaſion was ſo formidable to Kub/ay, that he had or- 
dered Peyen from China to ſuppreſs it : but Peyen, who 
aſpired to the glory of being the conqueror of the Song, per- 
ſuaded him to Jet him finiſh the war he had undertaken. 
Upon this, Aublay gave the command of the troops againſt 
Ilaytu to Gantong, who ſerved under his ſon Nanmuhan; to 
whom the great khan, his father, made over Haytu's king- 
dom of Almabig. Peyrn, having obtained this permiſſion, 
made diſpoſitions ivr uudertaking the ſiege of Hongchriw q 
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0 But, before he could compleat this great undertaking, he 

Was was obliged to reduce a vaſt number of places which lay in 
ouph his march ; in ſome of which he and Yaya, and Ache, met 
d ac. with great reſiſtance. But the efforts of the Song againſt the 
fleet Meguls were rather deſperate than well concerted, and were 
made made by a few generous patriots who were reſolved not to 
at he ſurvive the ruin of their country. 3 the other places Remarka. 
tion- diſtinguiſhed for a noble defence, was Changchewfu. This ble ſiege 
| re- city had been before in poſſeſſion of the Moguls, but had re- and 
Ly. volted ; and it is called, by Polo, the great traveller, who taking of 
rare lived, at that time, Tingugui. Some circumſtances diſtinguiſh Chang- 
eul,, the fate of this place from that of others ſubdued by Peyen ; cbeaufu. 
ted; for we underſtand, by Po, that he had in his army a 

Was body of Allans, who were Chri/tians. Theſe, probably, were 

He the Kamuk Tartars, or the ſubjects of the empire of Kpza, 

din upon the Caſpian Sea; nor is it improbable that a great ma- 

ny Choe were amongſt them. Being a very brave people, 

$ in Peyen ſent them to ſtorm one of the quarters (Polo calls it 

> in an outer wall) of Cee; which they accordingly car- 

om ried: but getting drunk with the wine they found there, they 

nee were all of them killed in their fleep by the gariſon. This 

> of exaſperated Peyen ſo much, that he redoubled his fury againſt 

s of the city. He raiſed a rampart of earth almoſt equal to the 

Ve. walls, and made fences for his men by the bodies of thoſe 

on who were killed in the fallies. In ſhort, he gave no reſpite, 

of by night or day, to the beſieged; and, at laſt, ordering a 

on general ſtorm, he was among the firſt who mounted the walls 

*. from his earthen rampart. Of the four generals who com- 

ire manded in Changchewfu, one was killed in the attack, ano- 

IC- ther was taken, and one eſcaped. The fourth made a noble 

NS, reſiſtance in the ſtreets, and might have made his eſcape thro? 

er- the north-eaſt gate, which was open. Being adviſed to this, 

ill he gallantly anſwered, © *Tis not fit I ſhould die an inch 

n. wi mY the place where I am fighting.” Being killed, Peper 

in ordered all the inhabitants to be maſlacred ; the only inſtance 

b- of ſuch inhumanity he was ever guilty of; which makes it 


highly probable, that he had received other provocations 
from the natives beſides thoſe we have mentioned. 

By this time, the emperor of the Seng was dead; and 
Ha, after all his effects had been confiſcated, was put to 
death by a mandarin, to revenge the calamities he had 
brought upon his country. The young emperor of the Seng 
was but a child of fix or ſeven years of age, and Chiui, his 
firſt miniſter, endeavoured to make a new effort for peace. 
For this purpoſe, he ſent a nobleman, called Leyw, to lay 
all the blame of what had happened upon Kya, and to im- 
0 Peyen's compaſſion for the infant emperor. Leyw de- 
ivered his commiſſion with tears; but Pejen not only re- 
jected this, but an offer which Chini afterwards made him, 
mat his young maſter ſhould _ himſelf the grand nephew 
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Reſlection of Kublay, and pay him a tribute. He obſerved, on this oe. 
of Peyen, caſion, that Heaven had repaid the injuſtice of the reignin, 

dinaſty of the Song in its own kind; for they had wreſted the 

empire from its lawful prince, who was of the ſame age with 

who takes Chin his maſter. Shonſha was another city memorable for itz 

Sbonſpa. defence. Its N and the head inhabitants, after hold. 

ing out againſt all 4/'s formidable artillery, finding the place 

muſt be taken, moſt ſolemnly performed the rites required by 

their religion, when they devote themſelves to death ; which 

all of them ſuffered by their own hands or thoſe of their 

 Deftruc- friends; and this rage was ſo general, even among the com- 

tion of the mon people, that, when Ali entered the city, he found it 
inhabit- deſtitute of inhabitants. | 

ants. Peyen had now no obſtruction to his march againſt the ca- 

pital of the Song, where every thing was in confuſion and all 

were divided. The braveſt of the Seng 8 were for put. 

ing the emperor, the empreſſes, and all the royal family, on 

board of ſhips, that they might eſcape by water to a place of 

The em- ſafety. Chint was for their flying by land; and the emprek. 

perorof regent, reſolving upon ſubmiſſion, flung her diadem down to 

the Seng the ground, and ſent the great ſeal of the empire to Po, 

ſubmits to as a token that Kublay was its maſter; Notwithſtanding this 

Kublay. ſome of the moſt intrepid of the Song lords, thinking the em- 

preſs not authorized to make fo ſhameful a ſubmiſſion, $i 

in particular, refuſed to lay down their arms. Shi even cut 

out the tongue of, and hewed in pieces, a nobleman whom 

Peyen ſent to adviſe him to ſurrender. Others of the chick 

died by drinking, a ſpecies of ſuicide then very common in 

China ; while others of them went as ambaſſadors from the 

oung emperor to make better terms. Amongſt thoſe were 

1 entyen, a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, that Peyen ſought, 

by every tender of reſpeët and honour he could pay him, to 

retain him about his perſon. But Ventyen was inexorable, and 

even upbraided Pen with violating the law of nations, in 

detaining forceably the ambaſſador of a ſovereign power. lt 

is probable that Peyen thought, after what had happened, 

that ſovereignty no longer ſubſiſted in the perſon of the 

young emperor ; for he not only detained Ventyen, but ſent 

him, though in an honourable manner, to Kublay, 

Peyen After this, Peyen's generals entered Linggan without refiſt- 

takes poſ- ance; and he gave orders for ſealing up all the archives of 

ſeſſion of the empire, and every thing elſe of value; and for treating 

the capi - the empreſs and her ſon with the utmoſt regard and tendet- 

tal. neſs : but, at the ſame time, he deprived them of all the ex- 

erciſe of power, and committed the government of Linggan 

to two noblemen, one a Tartar, the other a Chineſe. He 

even ordered the young emperor to be deprived of the exte- 

rior forms of ſovereignty. Soon after, Peyen declared his re- 

ſolution of entering Linggan in triumph; for which great 

numbers of the Chinefe ladies, who were afraid of No 

| | ' rom 
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e Meguls, drowned themſelves. But no conqueror 
ſtern parts ever made a more moderate uſe of ſucceſs 
han Peyen did. He forbad, under the higheſt penalties, any 
violation, even of property; and contented himſelf with ob- 
ſerving the natural, and other curioſities, of the place. He 
did not, however, neglect his maſter's intereſt. The em- 
preſs of the Song, in her own name, and that of her grand- 
fan, defired to ſee him; but he artfully evaded the viſit, un- 
der a pretence that he was not fully inſtructed as to the cere- 
monial. Soon after, he ſent two general officers to notify to 
the empreſs, that ſhe, and her grandſon, the young emperor, 
were to hold themſelves in readineſs to ſet out for Kublay's 
court, then held at Tatu, fince called Peking, and now the 
metropolis of all China, on account of its neighbourhood to 
the great wall. Son,“ ſaid the empreſs to the emperor, 
when this mortifying meſſage was delivered, “ beat your head 
« to the Son of Heaven, who gives you life.” his cere- 
mony was performed by the emperor and his mother, turn- 
ing towards the north, then the reſidence of the great khan, 
kneeling down and ſtriking their heads nine times againſt the 
ground, After this, they ſet out for Peking; but the em- 
preſs-regent, being indiſpoſed, was .excuſed from hurrying 
on the march. Upon their departure, Peyer ordered all the 
treaſures, jewels, and rich furniture of the palace, to be ſent 


to Pehing. : | 
The downfall of the empire of the Seng drove the loyal Deſpair of 


ſubjects of that imperial family into deſpair ; eſpecially after the Song, 
ſeeing the young emperor and his mother carried priſoners | 
to Peking. Some of them put themſelves to death; but 
others, of more conſtancy, vowed revenge ; and, raifing an 


from th 
jn the eu 


army of forty thouſand men, they endeavoured to reſcue the 


emperor and his mother, who had been ordered to proceed 

from Peking to Shangtu, for ſo the new capital of Tartary was 

called. But all their efforts, and thoſe of the loyal cities 

through which they paſſed, proved in vain; and a great deal 

of blood was ſpilt to no purpoſe. The young emperor and whoſeem- 
his mother arriving at the court of K#ublay, were received peror is 
with great tenderneſs by that prince's firſt wife, who, point- well re- 
ing to the ſpoils of the Song palace, deſired her huſband to ceived by 


remember that dinaſtys were not eternal; and to learn, from Xublaʒ's 


the fate of rhe Song family, what might be that of their wife. 


own. * i 
In the mean while, the ſplendour of Peyen's actions had Peyen en- 


created him enemies at court; and Kublay, who was per- tied. 


fecctly ſenſible both of his merits and his innocence, either to 


do him greater honour, or apprehenſive of his danger from 
his enemies, ordered Peyen to attend him in perſon, and 
treated him with honours equal to his diſtinguiſhed ſucceſſes. 
After this, Peyen was employed in ſuppreſſing Haytu's party 


in Tartary. 
; A a 3 But 
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But a new ſcene now opened in China. The late emperor 
of the Song had left two ſons by another wife than the mo. 
ther of the young emperor ; and they were conveyed to z 
place of ſafety by ſome noblemen, and from thence to y. 


_ chew, which ſoon became the place of rendezvous for all the 


brave and the loyal Song. In a general aſſembly, at which 
Chin, the late prime-miniſter, preſided, Tang, the eldeſt of 
the brother princes was ſolemnly inſtalled - emperor of the 
Song. He was near two years older than his brother the 61, 


_ emperor in Tartary; and, ſoon after his inauguration, he 


He flies, 


went to Fakyen, and was proclaimed emperor in the capital 
of that province. The Song of thoſe days appear always to 
have acted in extremes, either of valour or cowardice, lo. 
alty-or treaſon. Nothing could be more daſtardly than the 
ſubmiſſions which many of them made; and nothing waz 
ever more heroic than the behaviour of others. The noble 
Ventyen, of whom Peyen was ſo fond, eſcaped from the hand; 
of the Moguls, and, being arrived at the court of T wangtſing, 
the name which the young Tvang aſſumed after his elevation 
to the empire, he was appointed commander in chief to the 
imperial forces. But all his virtues and abilities, though he 
was joined by many brave Chineſe, could not prevent the ge. 
neral degeneracy of his countrymen ; by which the Mogul 
profited more than by their arms. In ſhort, almoſt the whole 
province of Fotyen ſubmitted to Kublay's generals, as did vaſt 


numbers of other places mentioned in the hiſtories of thoſe 


times, though their fituations are now unknown ; and, at 


Jaft, the emperor Twargtſong was obliged to go on board his 


navy, though the army that attended him is ſaid to have con- 
ſiſted of one hundred and eighty thouſand men. | 
After Twangt/ong was made emperor, the Moguls aban- 


doned all the moderate maxims of Peyen, and put the Sy 


to the ſword wherever they could find them. Trwwangt/mg 
himſelf, after roving about in his ſhips, and meeting with 
various diſaſters, offered to ſubmit to Kublay ; but we know 
of no aniwer he received, and he was obliged to retreat fi! 


- farther ſouthward, to be out of the reach of the Mogul arms. 


and dies. 


Another 
emperor 
proclaim- 
ed. ; 


Kublay was equally fortunate in Tartary, where his great ge- 
neral Peyen entirely ſuppreſſed the rebellion of Haytu. This 
happened in the year 1278; about which time, | Twargt- 


ſong, after being hatraſſed from place to place, was obliged 


to take refuge in a deſart iſland, where he died in the ele- 
venth year of his age. 0 TE. 
Though the death of Twwangt/ong ſtruck the loyal Song with 
univerſal] deſpondency, yet their affairs were far from being 
deſperate. They were ſtill in poſſeſſion of immenſe terr- 


tories, inexhauſtibly peopled, and great numbers of ſtrong 


towns. Lrfyew propoſed to proclaim Quanvang, brother 


to Twangtſons, emperor. This being agreed to, the young 
prince was recognized in form, and he took the _ of 
l ; | ping. 
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7iping. He was well ſerved by Lufjew, and Shi, who were 
declared his miniſters, or rather regents under him. They 
conveyed their maſter to an iſland, or a promontory, which 
was inacceſſible to the Magul arms, and ſo commodiouſly 
ſituated, that they were plentifully ſupplied with every thing 
that was neceſſary for a court, and a camp. Ali, the Mo- 
yl general, being well informed of all that had happened in 
9ungtong, where the new emperor reſided, made himſelf 
maſter of all the paſſes through that province ; by which he 
revented great numbers from joining the young emperor, 
though the reſort to him was ſo great, that he was ſoon at 
the head of one hundred thouſand men. This news reach- 
ing Kublay, he ordered Hongfan, an active general, to at- 
tack Tiping's adherents, by ſea and land ; which he did, 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Seng, who were all raw, undiſ- 
ciplined troops, were routed. The loyal noblemen, who 
had been ſo active to ſave their country, were all taken, and 
either put to cruel deaths, or ſent into captivity ; and the 
oung emperor went on board his fleet, thinking to eſcape. 
ut he was prevented by the activity of Hongfan, who came 
up with his fleet; while the Song knowing nothing of mari- His fleet 
ge time affairs, were unable to work their ſhips; and the largeſt defeated, 
among them ſtruck to their enemy without fighting. Tiping 
| was at this time attended by Lyfyew. That nobleman ſeeing 


| 
1 every thing loſt, and that his maſter muſt inevitably be a 
oſe priſoner if he ſurvived the defeat, firſt threw his own wife 


and children into the ſea, and, after tenderly embracing 
his Tiping, and exhorting him not to live a ſlave, he placed him 
upon his ſhoulders, and, jumping into the ſea, both of them and he i; 
periſhed. in the waves. None of the great Song patriots now drowned, 
were alive, but the undaunted Si. One hundred thouſand 
10 men are ſaid to have periſhed in the ſea fight. But ſtill 
np great numbers of the Song remained; and Si, collecting all 
th the Song veſſels that were not burnt or diſabled, put to ſea, 
after decently interring the young emperor's body, which 
he had diſcovered floating on the water. The mother of 
Tiping was on board a veſſel during this engagement; and 
when i communicated to her the doleful news of her ſon's 
death, ſhe threw herſelf into the ſea, without venting a 
t- high, or dropping a tear; and her example was followed by 
ed all her female attendants. Soon after, Sh/'s ſhips being 
overtaken by a ſtorm, and he finding he could no longer be 
of ſervice to his country, and fearing to fall into the hands 
th of his enemies, he performed a ſolemn act of devotion, and 
burnt perfumes in honour to the God of Heaven, and then 


' 
1 threw himſelf into the ſea. Shi appears to have been the End of the 
9 laſt of the Song patriots, for we know of no ſtruggle after- Song dy- 
er wards made for that dynaſty ; which now ended, after hav- naſty, 

1 ing reigned in China about 422 years, | 

pf e have already obſerved, that Kublay was much addicted 


7, to ſuperſtition, Though extremely fond of Ching learn- 
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ing, he could not brooke the religion of the learned of that 
nation, but put himſelf entirely into the hands of bonzag 
and lamas, the prieſts of ney who were reſpected at his 
court, in proportion as they affected a dark, myſterious air 
in all they delivered ; though it was no other than a cloak 
for their extreme ignorance. By one of thoſe impoſtors 
 Kublay was, about this time, perſuaded to aſſign to the A. 

ul empire the name of Jen. In like manner, the great 
1 Paſupah was in the higheſt degree of favour with him: 
he was a nobleman of Tibet, and, as we hav: already men- 
tioned, the inventor of the Mogul characters. Kublay had 
taken an early liking to him, and, having placed him at the 
head of his religion, he was, even in his life time, idolized 
by the other lamas and bonzas; and, after his death, which 
happened about this time, temples were built to his memory, 
The emperor's partiality for this lama rendered him very 
contemptible in the eyes of the Chineſe literati; the chief, 
and moſt ſenſible, of whom, were De:i/ts, or, rather, Ma- 
terialiſts, as worſhiping univerſal nature alone: and his me- 
mory has bcen ſeverely treated by them, for his ſuperſtition 
and idolatry. Notwithſtanding this, Kublay was indefatigable 
in promoting the Chineſe learning. He gave the literati, who 
could be ſerviceable to him in poliſhing his Nuen, great en- 
couragement. He ordered them all, that were taken in 
war, to be ſet at liberty: he endowed colleges for their uſe, 
and paid great regard to all the memorials, ' and remon- 


ſtrances, they preſented to him. Amongſt other works of 


His ava- 
rice. 


learning, encouraged by Kublay, the ſtudy of aſtronomy 
ſeems to have had the firſt rank; and, under him, the Chi- 
neſe aſtronomy was completely new modelled : though we 
are told by ſucceeding authors, that their aſtronomers were 
miſerably ignorant of that ſcience, and their inſtruments 
both clumſy and faulty. Mention is likewiſe made of a cu- 
rious map, which, about this time, he cauſed to be made 
of the J hango, or Yellow River, to its very ſource ; which, 
at that time, was unknown to the Chineſe. | 
Avarice, as well as ſuperſtition, is a charge againſt Au- 
Blay's memory. He continued, till, to protect his Mahr- 


metan financer Ahama, and to follow his advice more than 


he did that of all his other miniſters. It was in vain for the 
apparent heir of the empire publicly to declare himſelf 
againſt that peſt of government, in which he was ſeconded 
by all the other tribunals and miniſters, for Kublay ſupported 
him againſt them all. At laſt, Tu, a mandarin of great 
power and popularity, on account of his virtue, and cou- 
rage, undertook to open the eyes of Kublay, with regard to 
Hama. But the artful Arab turned the e againſt T/u, 
and accuſed him, and his friends, of the moſt corrupt and 
arbitrary practices in the province he governed, even to the 


_ defrauding the revenue of two millions. Upon this, Kublay 


appointed commiſſioners to try T/u; and they acquitted = 
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ou the charge. But Abama procured another commiſſion, 
which found him, and two of his friends, guilty ; and they 
were beheaded (which, in China, is the moſt ignominious 
J-ath) before the imperial prince could interpoſe in their 
favour. This execution raiſed a diſcontent, which fell little He pro- 
bort of a rebellion, throughout all the Mogul empire. But tects an 
Kublay not only ſtill protected Ahama, but made him go- oppreſſive 
yernor of Peking, While he was in this poſt, during the miniſter ; 
emperor's abſence from that city, he was publickly killed who is put 
at the gate of his own palace, by a mandarin: and, after to death. 
his death, Kublay became ſenſible of his villainies, dragged 
his body from the grave, and ordered it to be treated in the 
moſt ignominious manner. | | 

Kublay being now maſter of China, made preparations for Expedi- 
conquering Gannan, or the kingdoms of Manchin, China and tion a- 
Tinghing, and even the great ifland of Japan. He was, how- gainſt 
ever, unſucceſsful in both expeditions. In the former, the Japan. 
king of Gannan's ſon ſuffered the Jen to advance fo far into 
their country, that he cut off their retreat, and more than 
half their army was deſtroyed. This misfortune did not 
diſcourage Kublay from purſuing his deſigns n | 
At firſt, he ſent that emperor a kind of an order to acknow- 
ledge his ſovereignty, and pay him tribute. No regard be- 
ing had to this ſummons, Kub lay ſent an ambaſſador to make - 
the like demand; but the Fapaneſe emperor put him to 
death. Kublay then ordered a vaſt, fleet to be equipped 
againſt that iſland ; but meeting with ſtorms, ſeventy thou- 
ſand of Kublay's Chineſe ſubjects were forced aſhore, and 
made ſlaves; and thirty thouſand moguls were cut 1n pieces. 
This loſs was followed by the death of the emperor's be- Death of 
loved wife; a woman who had great ſentiments of huma- the em- 
nity, and always employed her intereſt for that purpoſe, preſs. 
particularly in rendering the captivify of the young Song em 
peror, and his mother, as eaſy as poſſible Norwithſtand- 
ing thoſe misfortunes, the fame of Kublay's power reached 
the moſt diſtant princes of the eaſt, who ſent ambaſſadors to 
pay him tribute, and to acknowledge his ſovereignty. We 
are likewiſe told, that he drew a vaſt deal of gold from the 
river Yunnan, and built great numbers of veſſels for the wa- 
ter carriage of proviſions from one part of his dominions to 
the other; which was a vaſt relief, and conveniency, to his 
ſubjects. We are alſo informed, by the hiſtorians of his reign, 
that he ordered a meeting to be held of all the learned men 
of his vaſt empire, to enquire into the ſtate of literature in 
his dominions, and to lay the reſult of their enquiries before 
him, that he might give orders accordingly. But his ſuper- 
ſtition, in a great meaſure, blaſted the fruits of his other 
virtues. | PE | 7 
An impoſtor had preſented him with ſome ridiculous cal- An im- 
culations in aſtronomy, or, rather, aſtrology ; and another poſtor. 
impoſtor, pretending to be the emperor of the Song, diſ- 
quieted 
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quieted his empire, and, getting together upwar 
hundred thouſand men, 3 * — 8n 2 
he had a great party within the capital. Ventyen happenin 
to be made priſoner, Kublay, in conſideration of his — 
abilities, offered him the firſt poſts of his empire; but ho 
refuſed them, with a philoſophic diſdain, and, likewiſe, t 
acknowledge any other than the emperor of the Song for his 
maſter, Kzblay admired his virtues; but his lamas, ang 
other ſycophants, applying the aſtrological calculations of the 
one uſurper, and the infidious infinuations of the other, to 
Ventyen, Kublay was ſo much eat up by ſuperſtition, that he 
gave way to the execution of that great man; who met his 
| fate as became a philoſopher and N ſubject, in the for. 
Kublay's ty-ſeventh year of his age. After this, Kublay ordered all the 
ſeverity to princes of * 4 blood royal of the Song to be removed into Tar. 
the Song tary. Not contented with this precaution, he ſent orders tg 
dynaſty. his governors of all the conquered provinces, to fend to him 
in cuſtody all perſons who were related in any degree to that 

| imperial race. | 

His ava- The older Kublay grew, the ſtronger were the returns of 
rice en- his avarice; for, about this time, while he was meditating a 
creaſes, freſh attempt upon Japan, he took into his ſervice and fa. 
| vour one SHijong, who had been bred up under the infamous 
He em- Abama, in all the arts of public oppreſſion. The advancing 
ploys ano- this man to Mama's poſts, renewed the diſcontents both of 
ther rapa- the Chineſe and Tartars. The wiſcr and the moſt honeſt part 
cious mi- of the miniſtry, laid down their employments, and accuſed 
niſte. -Shijong, to his face, with treading in Ahama's ſteps ; and the 
imperial prince headed the oppoſition, as he had done that 
againſt Jhama. But Kublay's avarice ſupported the financer, 
who, as all wicked, r under an abſo- 
lute prince, do, adviſed his maſter to coin a great number of 
baſe copper farthings, and to order them to be current at 
rates fixed by the court; by which the emperor might be 
enabled to buy, and afterwards to ſell, all the richeſt com- 
modities of the empire at his own prices. By thoſe means 
he demonſtrated, that the emperor muſt, in time, become 
the ſole proprietor of all the riches of his dominions ; that he 
then would have it in his power to eaſe his ſubjects, by im- 
poling duties, which, however moderate, muſt bring him in 
immenſe revenues, without burthening his people. By theſe, 
and many other the like ſchemes, equally plauſible and per- 
nicious, and by being favoured by Kublay's ruling paſſion for 
money, $hijong obtained the ſole direction of the finances of 
the empire; and Kublay not only permitted him to employ 
whom he pleaſed under him; but, at his requeſt, replaced 
many of the creatures that had ſerved under Ahama. The 
financer had even the inſolence to bid defiance to the impe- 
rial prince, and all the great noblemen who complained o 
his ill conduct. 88 | 


| Though 
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Though there was not, at this time, a more abſolute CHineſe 
ince in the world than Kublay was in China, which he held govern- 
by right of con ueſt alone, yet, as he had adopted the go- ment. 
rernment, as well as learning of the Chineſe, he found him- 
elf unable to protect the oppreſſor. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of that conſtitution is, that the emperor is the father 
of his people ; and, that his ſubjects, like dutiful children, 
zue bound to ſuffer death, and all kinds of miſery, rather 
than fail in their duties to him; the chief of which is, to in- 
frm him when his family, for ſo his empire is conſidered, 
ſuffers through the abuſe of his authority by his miniſters. 
This excellent conſtitution preſumed, that the father of the 
people loved them too well to oppreſs them; and all ſen- 
tences, with every thing relating to the executive part of the 
government, being prepared by proper tribunals, before 
they were laid before him, the blame, when any thing hap- 
ened amiſs, was always thrown upon the tribunal who had 
miſled him. 3 : 
Such were the admirable fundamentals of the Chineſe go- 
vernment ; which, notwithſtanding all the ravages of barba- 
rous invaders, have rendered it next to coeval with time. 
The greateſt man in the empire bore the moſt cruel and ig- 
nominious puniſhment, when inflicted by the emperor, as 
the chaſtiſement of a father to a ſon. The fear of this did 
not hinder the Ch:neſe miniſters and mandarins from uniting, 
as one man, againſt Hong; and the rather as he was ſup- 
ported by the Tartar lamas, who were greatly in Kublay's ta- 
vour, and by Sang#o, brother to the head lama. A manda- 
rin, having boldly carried, to the foot of the throne, his 
complaints againſt Shijoug, was ordered to be baſtinadoed, 
and he expired under the blows. Another mandarin, named 
Ching, ſupplied his place ; he threw himſelf at the emperor's 
feet, and not only repeated all that had been urged by the 
| deceaſed, but ſwelled the charge, by accuſing Sh:jong of his 
murder. This intrepidity ſtartled the emperor. The cries 
and commotions of the people ſeconded Ching's impeach- 
ment; and Kublay found himſelf beſieged, by all the great 
men of his court, with his ſon, the imperial prince, at their 
head, imploring juſtice, and the protection of a father, 
againſt the ravenous wolf of his childrens properties. Kub- 
lay could no longer ſtand the ſhock ; all his paſſion was con- 
verted into tenderneſs for his people, and compaſſion for 
their ſufferings. He ordered Ching and Shijong to appear be- 
fore the proper tribunal, where, Ching having made good his 
charge, Shij9ng was adjudged to die. This ſentence, in Pats the 
courie, was laid before the emperor, who approved of it, miniſter to 
and it was executed immediately. | death. 
It was not ſo eaſy for the Chineſe to withſtand the empe- Kublay 
ror's paſſion for foreign conqueſis. He thought his reputa- purſues fo- 
tion was concerned in renewing his attempts againſt Japan, reign con- 
and he committed the command of the-expedition to 2 quells. 
| who 
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who was one of his favourite generals. Had Kublay reigns 
over the pe alone, they might, perhaps, have prevailed 
upon him to have laid aſide this pernicious enterprize: hy 
he had a vaſt empire independent of China, and great part of 
China had been peopled by Tartars, who were yet ignorant 
of the Chineſe maxims and manners. Kublay ordered 4th 
to prepare no fewer than five hundred ſhips for the embark. 
ation, and to provide failors to man them. Thoſe vaſt pre. 
parations put a ſtop to the internal trade of the empire 
which is chiefly carried on by canals and rivers ; and the ex. 
38 itſelf was highly diſapproved of by the public, 2; 
eing not only impracticable, but unjuſt. The great Chi. 
neſe mandarins, as uſual, laid before the emperor the diff. 
culties and confuſions that muſt attend the undertaking, 
and the general diſſatisfaction was ſo great, that ſeveral in- 
ſurrections happened in the empire: for, notwithſtandins all 
we have ſaid. concerning the ſubmiſſion of the Chineſe to 
their emperors, we are, by no means, to imagine that the 
greateſt part of them conſidered Kublay in any other light 
than that of an uſurper. Thoſe commotions, however, were 
quickly ſuppreſſed by the yꝛban; and the preparations for 
the expedition went on. But, though the mandarins could 
Japan not prevail with the emperor to alter his reſolution, yet they 
threw ſo many difficulties in Atakay's way, that he could not 

compleat his armament, and the expedition was laid aſide. 
We are told, upon this occaſion, that the religion of V, 3 
Chineſe ſect of idolaters, of whom Xublay was very fond, wa 

ſaid to prevail in Jupan; upon which he ordered a number 

of bonzas, being the Chineſe prieſts of idolatry, to be put on 
board the armament deſtined againſt that iſland. But, tho 
this was conducted with great ſecrecy, the Chineſe ſailors in 
thoſe days held that ſect in ſuch abomination, that they 
and Gan- threw all the bonzas into the ſea. About this time, Kubly 
nan. ordered his ſon Towhan to enter the kingdom of Gannan, to 
be revenged of the loſſes he had ſuſtained in that country. 
But this expedition likewiſe proved unfortunate ; for the 
prince, who behaved with great perſonal valour, after loſing 
two of his beſt generals, and great part of his army, was 
Kublay obliged to return home without making any conqueſts. Soon 
loſes his after died the imperial prince Chenzkin. Kublay had ſpared no 
on. colt or pains in cultivating the mind of this heir to his em- 
pire; and, according to the 9 hiftorians, he was a mo- 

del of perfection for princes, and without a ſingle blemiſh, 

He left behind him three children ; the youngeſt of whom, 

Timur, ſucceeded Kublay.  Chengkin died in the forty-third 

year of his age. 

His great Thoſe loſſes, afflicting as they were, did not divert Kub- 
cares in lay from his attention to the public. He made a merit with 
govern- the Chineſe miniſters of having, according to their remon- 
ment ſtrances, dropped his expedition againſt Japan; and even 
| had it publiſhed, that he would always govern by the * 

| | 0 
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of his great men. He ſent commiſſaries through all parts of 
his empire to look out for men of learning, whom he or- 
dered to come to his court; and he himſelf examined them 
in public upon the Chineſe doctrines and principles of go- 
vernment. This created admiration and affection for him 
in the breaſts of the Chineſe, who were aſtoniſhed to ſee a 
foreigner inſtructed in their ſciences. But Kublay's know- 
Jedge was not confined to ſpeculation ; for he carried it far- 
ther than any prince, not even excepting the khalifs of Bagh- 
dad, for the good of his ſubjects ; which renders the civil 
F art of his reign one' of thoſe few delightful ſpots upon 
ff. which hiſtory delights to dwell. The learned men he col- 


ſide, as magiſtrates and governors, over the people. Kublay 
appointed colleges and ſeminaries, nobly endowed, to be 
erected at Peking, for the ſtudy of the mathematics, and the 


terial article of the Chineſe manufactures. He filled his em- 
pire with canals, and communications, both by land and wa- 
ter, of ſo bold a conſtruction, for the convenience of com- 
merce, that they ſtrike travellers with amazement; and, 
3 to them, every thing of that kind in Europe appears 
little. 


years after the times we now treat of; and of which ſeveral, 
not only men but nations, have claimed the honour of the 
invention. There cannot be the ſmalleſt degree of doubt that 
the Chineſe, for above one thouſand years before, had this 
art; and it is more than probable, that the Europeans, about 
the year 1440, received from travellers the firſt hints of it; 


ſeveral times, each had a plauſible pretext for claiming the 
honour of the invention. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that the Europeans rendered this art of general uſe to litera- 
ture; whereas, amongſt the Chineſe, it was confined to their 


claſſical books, which were but a few in number, and treated 


in a cold manner of the moral and political duties, and their 
almanacks. For the Chineſe cut their characters; and thoſe 
being infinite, cannot be executed by fuſil, or ſingle types, 
but upon blocks of hard wood; which, being done over with 
ink, they impreſſed upon the paper with their hands, without 

ulſing a preſs as in Europe. Thus every book has a ſet of im- 

movable types, which can ſerve for no other. We ſhall juſt 
obſerve, in confirmation of our former conjecture, that the 
Chineſe manner of printing was, at firſt, the only one prac- 
tiled in Europe; the printing by ſeparate and fuſil types being 
a gradual invention. 8 


lected, were not confined to colleges, but nominated to pre- 


abſtruſer ſciences that might be of uſe to ſociety. He gave and manu- 
articular attention to the cultivation of ſilk, the moſt ma- factures. 


But the circumſtance that, perhaps, will intereſt the cu- State of 
rious reader, is the attention he gave to printing; an art printing 
which took its riſe in Europe about one hundred and fifty in China, 


and, as ſeveral travellers might have received theſe hints at 


Kutlay 
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and learn- Nublay obſerved that the Chineſe, as well as other People 


ing, had their imperfections; and one of them was, that of the; 
Having a contempt for all the world beſides themſelves; ant 
for all learning, excepting their own. Kublay ſought to cod 
rect this pride. He employed miſſionaries into all the acceſ. 
fible parts of the eaſt, for engaging able men, of all prof. 
ſions, to reſort to his dominions, be the expence ever þ 
great. He gave the ſame orders with regard to mechanics 9 
all kinds; officers who knew ſea or land ſervice ; and eye 
for perſons who were ſkilled in languages. He employeq 
ſkilful geographers and aſtronomers to ſettle the latitudes gf 
the chief cities in his own and the neighbouring kingdomy, 

mathema- His obſervatories were filled with mathematical inſtrument; 
tics, made at his own expence. Heeven drew learning from the 
ruins of antiquity, and cauſed all uſeful old books to be 
bought up, and tranſlations into the Mogul language to he 

made of whatever was found uſeful either in ancient or mo- 
dern learning. He conſidered hiſtory as the mirror of paſ 

times, and as containing, not only examples of virtue, but 
incentives to it; and he therefore employed hiſtorians to 
compoſe the lives of his own predeceſſors in the Mogul em. 
ſhip- pire. He gave particular attention to the art of ſnip- build. 
building, ing; and even natural curioſities were bought up, by his or- 
and other der, and imported into his empire ; which, beſides all the 
arts. enefits we have mentioned, was embelliſhed by him with 
noble libraries and magnificent ſtructures. In ſhort, the 
reign of Kublay may be termed the Augu/tan age of the I.. 
guls; and the arts and ſciences, under him, were carried to 
ſuch a heighth, as would not be credible to any one who 

_ conſiders the preſent barbarous ſtate of Tartary; had it not 
been that modern travellers have diſcovered many occular 
vim” %; that the Maoguls were once a learned and ingenious 

eople. 8 . 6 

Great N Kublay was not without his reward for thoſe noble cares, 
trade of The fame of his wiſdom, and the excellency of his inſtitu- 
his em- tions, with his works for the benefit of commerce, drew a 
pire. profitable trade into his dominions, and ſtruck foreigners 
with awe and admiration. The countries of alata, Sama- 

tra, and all thoſe vaſt tracts, from Cape Kamori to the Perſian 

Gulph, ſent ſhips to trade in his empire; and hiſtory men- 

tions no fewer than ninety foreign nations who ſent their 

veſſels thither. This was infinitely pleaſing to the pride of 

the Chineſe, as they conſidered the arrival of thoſe veſſels to 

trade with them, to be ſo many evidences, that they were 
tributary to their empire : a notion which was, by no means, 
diſcouraged by Kublay. Many of the Indian nations, how- 

ever, are faid to have thrown themſelves under the protec- 

tion of Kublay, and to have paid him tribute and homages. 

Our admiration of thoſe prodigious things done by Ku- 


lay for the benefit of his empire, is enhanced, when we 797 
ck | | ider 
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nder that they were done amidſt the tumults of many dread- 
ful, and ſome of them unſucceſsful, wars ; which barbarous 
and unpleaſing ſubject we are now obliged to reſume. 

Amongſt the princes of the blood of Fenghiz Khan, one of Confede- 
the moſt powerful among the Tartars was Nayen; and he, racy 
thout this time, joined Hlaytu. The great general Peyen againft 
then commanded for Kub/ay in Tartary; but found his force Kublay, 
jnſufficient to cope with ſo powerful a confederacy. The 
danger appears to have been the greater, as Haytu was 
thought to have had a great number of Tartar lords in his 
intereſt, who would declare for him upon his firſt ſucceſs. 

Kublay, therefore, not only ordered Peyen, and the poſterity 

of Jenohiz Khan's intrepids, all of them inheriting the valour 

of their fore-fathers, into the field, but took it himſelf at the 

head of his army. It appears that Peyen had hitherto been 

able to hinder the junction of Haytu's troops with thoſe of 

Nejen's, which K#blay reſolved to attack in perſon. On this 

occaſion a memorable circumſtance is recorded; for it is ſaid 

that Lyting, Kublay's Chineſe general, with ten of his moſt 

reſolute followers, ſhot an hopau, or fire-pan, into Nayer's 

camp; and, that tha exploſion frightened Nayer's general fo 

much, that he took to his heels, and his whole army was 

thrown into confuſion. After this remarkable incident, is defeat- 
there can ſcarcely be any doubt, but that the Chineg/e knew ed. 

the uſe either of cannon or a kind of bombs : but, be this as 

it will, Kublay availed himſelf ſo well of their conſternation, 

that he cut in pieces Naren's army, and, after taking him 

priſoner, put him to death. His arms were not ſo fortunate His ſon 
under his ſon Towhan, who made another irruption into the Towhar 
kingdom of Gannan, at firſt with vaſt ſucceſs j but impru- overcome 
dently advancing into the country, the peſtilence firſt, and and diſ- 
then the enemy, deſtroyed ſuch numbers of the Mogul troops, graced. 
that Towhan, upon his return, was degraded by his father 

from his government, and placed at the head of a leſs one, 

and forbidden to come to court. The king of Gannan, not- 
withſtanding this, was ſo much afraid of K#blay, that he 

ſent him a moſt reſpectful letter, apologizing for his con- 

duct, together with a ſtatue of gold, by way of tribute. | 
But, to counter-ballance this bad ſucceſs in Gannan, prince Haytu de- 
Timur, whom Kublay conſidered as the heir-apparent to his feated. 
empire, with the generals under him, after ſeveral bloody 
engagements, by the help of his fire-artillery, which were 

managed by Liting, entirely defeated Haytu and his confede- 

rates in Tartary, to the great joy of his grandfather, and re- 

ceived the ſubmiſſion of all the tribes there. | 

The unfortunate Kongtſong, whom we have ſeen the em- The Song 
peror of the Song, was ſtill priſoner at—Pe#ing: and, at this emperor 
time, was ſent to ſtudy the doctrine of F under the great la- made a 
ma in Tibet, It is hard to ſay with what view: Kublay could lama. 
taus degrade ſo great an emperor, if it was not to diſqualify 

nim 


— 
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him from ever aſcending again the throne of the Song, yy, 
had a mortal averſion to all lamas. : 


Haytu FKublays hiſtorians ſeem induſtriouſly to have ſunk upon th 
again re- public the motives of Haytu's taking arms. One, howerer 
bels. cannot help ſuſpecting them to have been very intereſted; 


as, notwithſtanding the many defeats he had received, he 

was ſtill able to make head againſt the vaſt power of Kuly, 
and even ſometimes to be victorious : for we are told, thy 
he once ſurprized and ſurrounded a 1 body of the My 
army, commanded by prince Kanmala, Kublay's eldeſt grand. 

ſon, who narrowly eſcaped being made priſoner. Every d 

added new tribes of Tartars to Haytu's party, notwithſtand. 
ing all the valour and vigilence of Peyen, who ſtill com. 
manded againſt him, and who was generally victorious, In 

ſhort, K#blay, aged as he now was, found himſelf obliged 
again to take the field againſt that rebel, as he is called; but 
| * declined a general engagement, though Hatan, one 
of his chief confederates, was defeated. 

Learning No prince that ever reigned had, perhaps, better excuſe; 
farther en- than Kublay had for burthening his ſubjects with taxes. He 
couraged. filled his colleges at Peking, which were diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of imperial, not only with the ſons of his greateſ 
1 and mandarins, but with the princes of his own 
lood, to al] whom he gave moſt wes, e appointments; 
and he iſſued orders for new fleets to be equipped for making 
foreign diſcoveries and conqueſts. This was, by no mean, 
agreeable to the genius of the Chineſe, and their obſtinac 

got the better of his reſolution. They even prevailed wit 
him to lay aſide a new expedition he intended againſt the 

| king of Gannan. | | 
Kublay As one failing in great monarchs is often linked with 
employs others, ſo Kublay's ſuperſtition miniſtered to his avarice, 
another Shijong was ſucceeded, as ſuperintendant of his finances, by 
oppreſſive Songto, who had no other merit to recommend him than that 
miniſter, he was brother to the head of the lamas, who were all poy- 
erful with Kublay. Songho united in his diſpoſition all the 
bad qualities of his two predeceſſors. Ahama and Shyar; 


and he was deſtroyed by the ſame means as the latter; that 


is, by the ſteady adherence of the mandarins to the princt- 

ples of their conſtitution. Chaumeng, a prince of the blood, 

opened himſelf to Cheli, a nobleman of great worth and qus- 

lity, and in high favour with the emperor ; and made it 1 

point of conſcience, that Xublay ſhould be made acquaintel 

with Sangho's oppreſſions and true character. Cheli frankly 
undertook to do this the firſt proper opportunity that pre- 

Remon- ſented. He was as good as his word; but Kublay was fo very 
ſtrances much enraged at his freedom, that he ordered him to be bal- 
by the tinadoed in his preſence. The puniſhment was inflicted wi 
Chine/e, ſuch ſeverity, that Cheli fell moiionieis to the ground all co: 
vered with bod. Being brought to himſelf, Xublay ord 
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him to be aſked, if he perſiſted in his accuſation ; Cheli an- 
tered, undauntedly, he did, and that he was ready to lay 
tie 1-90 bis life in ſupporting it: that he had only urged it from 
ver, WW the regard he had for the honour of his prince and the good 
of his country. His firmneſs amazed Kub/ay, who was really 
„be [-norant of his financer's oppreſſions. He knew, from what 
la, bad happened in preceding caſes, that Cheli only ſpoke the 
tha WW {1 of the other grandees and mandarins ; and that every 
thing was to be apprehended, if he continued, arbitrarily, to 
nd. protect Sango. He therefore applied to Pahu, a nobleman of 


day the higheſt rank and reputation for diſintereſtedneſs and vir- 
nd. tue, to know his ſenſe of the charge againſt his financer. 
m. % informed his majeſty, that Cheli was only the eccho of 
In WW the public voice; and, that, if he continued to protect ſuch 
ped 2 monſter of oppreſſion, he had reaſon to be apprehenſive of 
but WW ſome fatal event. Many other mandarins and great men ſe- ſucceſsful. 
one WW conded Pahu; and the emperor, reproaching them for keep- 
ing him ſo long in the dark, as to Sangko's practices, the 
les tribunal told him boldly, that it was too dangerous a taſk 
lle for any body of men, till then, to attempt. Cheli, having 
be recovered his baſtinading, became now a greater favourite 
eſt with the emperor than ever; and a commiſſion was iſſued to 
vn take an inventory of all Sangło's money, effects, and jewels ; 


which, amounting to a prodigious ſum in value, were con- 

filcated, as was the eſtate of his chief confederate in ini- 

quity. It does not, however appear, that he himſelf was 

put to death; probably the intereſt of his brother, the grand 

lama, with Kublay ſaved him. 8 
In Kublay's old age his ſuperſtition increaſed, and there Great ſu- 

was nothing ſo impious or oppteſſive that his partiality for perſtition 

the lamas did not excite him to attempt. One of them, more of Kublay. 

bold and wicked than the reſt in the ſouthern provinces of 

China, by his arts and hypocriſy, obtained a following 

exceeding all belief, in his inſolent, oppreſſive practices. Rapaci- 

He counterfeited the imperial mandates and licences ; he ouſneſs of 

took money for great places at court; and, at laſt, he even a lama. 

ventured to rifle the monuments where the bodies of the 

Jong emperors lay, of the jewels and treaſures that had been 

buried along with them; and erected a kind of a pyramid 

with their bones. The mandarins of the province impri- 

ſoned and condemned to death this wicked lama; but the in- 

tereſt of his brethren with the emperor, and the ladies at 

court, was ſo great, that he was pardoned, and great part of 

bis effects was reſtored to him. The Chineſe, though they 

paſſionately loved Kublay, were grieved at his infatuation for 

the lamas, as they were at his predominant paffion for fo- 

reign conqueſts, particularly certain iſlands in the Indian 

ſeas, and Gannan. The remonſtrances of the mandarins, 

however, were ſo ſtrong againſt all ſuch expeditions, that 

he laid them aſide. But the war till went on in Tartary 

egainſt Haytu, whom Peyen often defeated, but never could 

Vol, VII. = -. fubdue; 
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ſubdue 3 and the emperor kept both the MAoguls and Chin, 

firm in their duty, by puniſhing with death ſeveral mandari; 

who had been the abettors of Sang#o's oppreſſions. f 

Kublay's One of the paſſions of the ſucceſſors of Jengbiz Khan in 
paſſion for China and Tartary, was a great curioſity for rarities of all 
curioſities. 'kinds ; and Kublay poſſeſſed it ſtrongly. He employed agent 

in the moſt remote part of the Indies to buy up every thin 
that was curious. Some of the Indian princes, who foul 
this trade extremely gainful, careſſed Kublay's agents; but 
the king of a country called Queva, by which the iſland of 
Borneo is ſuppoſed to be meant, ordered a mandarin, whom 
Kublay had ſent to his court, to be ignominiouſly branded. 
and ſent back to China. This inſult upon the perſon of ; 
mandarin, got the better of the averſion of the Chineſe to 
foreign war, and they unanimouſly petitioned the emperor to 
revenge the indignity that had been inflicted on their coun. 
tryman. The emperor giving way to their requeſt, none 
of the delays happened that always had diſappointed the ex. 


Expedi- peditions of his own projecting. A noble fleet was inſtantly 
tion ſ 2 | 
againſt equipped, and thirty thouſand troops put on board under the 


: command of Kanghing ; but the acting generals were She, 
Vue va, and Tehemiſp, who were acquainted with the Indies. This 
fleet arrived and diſembarked in Queva; but the empergr 
who inflicted the indignity being dead, his ſucceſſor had the 
addreſs to divert the ſtorm from - himſelf upon Aolang, a 
neighbouring kingdom, and very rich; and he offered to at- 
tend the Moguls in the expedition. The kingdom of Rola 
was accordingly attacked; an army of one hundred thouſand 
men was defeated ; the capital reduced; and the king, with 
his wife and children, after ſurrendering themſelves, were 

4 put to death. 7 5 | | | 
e ucceſs- After this ſucceſs, which enriched the Maguls, the Que 
ul. emperor was, by Shepa and Tehemiſh, ſuffered to return to his 
own dominions, where he raiſed an army againſt the Mogul, 
and it was with difficulty that they preſerved a communica- 
tion with their ſhips, in which they returned home. Kublay, 
underſtanding how his two generals had been deceived, pu- 
niſhed them with the loſs of ſome part of their eſtates ; but 
ſoon after pardoned them. This expedition encreaſed the 
high idea which the CE:ne/e had always entertained of their 
own importance; becauſe it proved that it was in their power 
to be revenged upon the moſt diſtant prince who ſhould in- 
ſult them : 2 we are told, that the diſtance between Ju 
and the Chineſe port, where the army landed on their return, 
took up ſixty- eight days ſail. About this time, cabals be. 
gan to be formed againſt Peyen, as if he might render himſelf 
independent in Tartary, where he ſtill continued to defeat 
Haytu's troops. The emperor ſeeming to give way to ſome 
complaints upon that head, ordered his heir-apparent Timur, 
to take the command from Peyen and Tui ro ſerve under him, 


and Peyen to return to his court. Timur and 7/1, ſenſible q 
| | the 
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* great a man as Peyen, were ſomewhat backward in deliver- 
ing the emperor's orders; and, after they had done it, they 
2 behaved with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion and reſpect towards that 


ge great diſadvantages they were under in ſucceeding fo 
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reat general. When he took leave of them, Timur, with Peyen's re- 
tears in his eyes, embracing him, begged for ſome directions markable 


ng from him as to his future conduct; upon which Peyen made ſaying, 
nd him this memorable reply: Prince,“ ſaid he, ** abſtain 

1 « from, wine and women, and you will always be ſucceſs- Kl 
q « ful.“ When Peyen, after this, arrived at court, the em- honours 
1 peror, inſtead of diſgracing him, as his enemies hoped he Peyex, 
"= 


would, gave him, in public, the higheſt teſtimonies of his 
eſteem; and declared him, not only generaliſſimo of his 
troops in China, and captain of his guards, but likewiſe his 
firſt miniſter of ſtate. 


their antient philoſopher, 1 particularly, admitting 
into their doctrine as much of the belief of the influence of the 
heavenly bodies, as might prove an awe upon their empe- 
rors. Eclipſes and comets, they pretended, were interpoſi- 
tions of divinity, to warn princes and keep them in their du- 
ty. This doctrine was extremely ſuitable to the ſuperſtiti- 
ous notions of Kublay, who carried this kind of belief to ex- 
travagance. A comet happening to appear ſome time before 
his death, threw him into a fit of devotion, and he made his 


ten ſons. 


his people, The proofs of this, which we have produced in 
his hiſtory, need not to be repeated; but it muſt be owned 
he had his failings as a man. The Mogul emperors went 
from one extreme to another; they ſtarted, all at once, from 
the diſbelief of a revealed religion into every weakneſs of ſu- 
perſtition and idolatry : and the reader will ſee, in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, that the ruin of their dinaſty was owing to 
the deteſtable lamas. Though Kublay could not conform 
himſelf to the failings of the Chineſe, yet it is wonderful to 
ſee with what patience he ſuffered his moſt favourite appe- 
tites to be controuled by their remonſtrances. His diſcern- 
ment of mankind, his gratitude, and his generoſity, are 
evident from the choice he made of Peyen and his other mi- 
niſters and generals, whom he protected againſt their ene- 
mies. The perpetual wars he was engaged in, were diſa- 
greeable to the milder manners of the Chineſe, mandarins, 
and literati, who were fond of the arts of peace ; but, after 
Peyen came to command his armies, we meet with few, or 


none, of thoſe horrid initances of cauſeleſs butcheries, and 


B Þ 2 devaltations, 


This was amongſt the laſt acts of Kublay's glorious reign. Religion 
Though the Chineſe are deiſts, or materialiſts, in their reli- of the 
gion, yet, in their worſhip they pretend to pray to Heaven; Chine/e. 


miniſters diſcant upon it. Soon after, in Fanuary, 1294, he Death of 
died, in the eightieth year of his age, leaving behind him Xublay. 


Though the conqueſts of Kublay were not ſo extenſive or His cha- 
dazzling as thoſe of Fenghiz Khan, yet he was the father of racter. 
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devaſtations, that ſtained the reigns of the beſt of his prede- 
ceſſors. The blood, however, that was ſhed in his wars. 
has rendered ſome of the Chineſe hiſtorians not quite ſo fa. 
vourable to his memory as the glory of his actions ſeem to 
require. In this, perhaps, they may have been influenced 


by their hatred for his lamas. They likewiſe blame hin 


for being too much attached to women, and through them to 
tuperſtition. | | | 

Kublay wiſely divided his time between Tartary and Ching. 
His capitals in both were near their frontiers; and he reſided 
one part of the year in the one, and another in the other. 
But, ſuch was the excellency of the Chineſe government and 
manners, that the Mogul emperors there became, in a man- 
ner, Chineſe ; and, after Kublay's death, they are, in fact, 
reckoned as ſuch by the hiſtorians of that empire. Ku}! 
left behind him ten ſons, | 


* * 8 3 2 PW..." 5 "C48 3 a 


* 


Hiſtory of Jenghiz Khan's ſucceſſors in Tartary ond 
China, from 1294 10 1368, 


He is ſuc- A F TER the death of K4ay, a general diet of the J. 
ceeded by X guls was held; but Pœen, who was firft minifter, 


Timur. 


drawing his ſword, declared that he was determined to main- 


tain the late nomination of the emperor that called Timur to 


Death of 
Peyen. 


the throne. This being agreeable to many other great Mogul, 
though not to the whole of the aſſembly, Timur was acknow- 
ledged emperor, and his fon Tamuz was the firſt who did 
him homage. In the December following died Peyen, the 
greateſt, the wiſe!t, the moſt virtuous, and the moſt amiab'e 
character of that age. | | 

The reign of Timur tended to make his ſubjects rather 
happy than great. His great care of them was ſeen in his 
choice of magiſtrates ro govern under him ; and he mani- 
feſted his charity by diſtributing corn, at his own expence, 
to the people in a time of general famine. He is likewiſe 


celebrated for having been the firſt /zven emperor who for- 


bad the ſale of civil employments, and for taking from the 
princeſſes of his blood the power of inflicting death upon 
their dependents, by publiſhing a general law, forbidding 


all ſubjects from putting any one to death without the em- 


peror's warrant or content. He had the fame deference as 
Kublay had for the Chineſe mandarins; and, upon their re- 


monſtrances, his mother deſiſted fron: a progreſs ſhe intended 
to have made to a temple ſhe had erc&ed to Fo; ſhe ſeeing 


that it would like wiſe be dilagreeable to the emperor, tho 


he had too much regard for her openly to contradict her 


MN 11] - 
Timur, 
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Timur, though pacifically diſpoſed, effected what his Bata 


= randfather, the great Aublay, could not; for, after his ge- ſubdued. 
* rerals had, with various ſucceſs, engaged Haytu, his nephew 
Hajſhan, under whom ſerved Choangur, a prince of his blood, 
cel and one of the greateſt captains in the empire, entirely de- 
ita feated and killed Haytu, who had, for thirty years, made 
rt uninterrupted war upon the Mogul emperors, whom he 
looked upon as the uſurpers of his birth-right. Haytu's bro- 
hy ther, Fowa, for ſome time, endeavoured to continue the 
"We war; but, finding that his friends were tired of it, and in- 
"A clined to ſubmit to Timur's mild government, he led them 
nd the way, and obtained his own, his family's, and his party's 
N pardon from that emperor, under whom all Tartary, and the 
bordering countries, were now united, 


ö Timur even outdid his grandfather in the virtues of peace. Virtues of 
a He ſent commiſſioners all over his vaſt empire, with powers, Timur. 
dot only to inſpect, but to relieve, the wants of his ſubjects 

of all denominations, particularly the officers and ſoldiers, 


"I who were worn out in the public ſervice, and their families. 
He likewiſe furniſhed the peaſants of his dominions with the 
ad means of cultivating their lands; and publicly declared his 


averſion 10 foreign wars, eſpecially againſt Fapan. But, in 
tio iuſtances, he was over-perſuaded to break that reſolu- 
tion. The firſt was in favour of the prince of Pegu, who 


2 implored Timur's ſtance againſt the rebels who had de- 
r, throned, impriſoned, and murdered his father. Timur 
n. granted the aſſiſtance; but his generals were corrupted by 
to the leaders of the rebels, and were beaten ; for which one of 
, them was put to death at his return, and the eſtate of the 
2 other was confiſcated. The other inſtance proceeded from 
Id the ambition.of one of his generals, called Lieu, who com- 
ie plained of the barbarous people of the kingdom of Pape/ifu, 
e a country lying near Bengal in India, who refuſed to receive 
the Chineſe calendar, which he repreſented as an indignity 
er done to his majeſty's authority; and certain haughty Chineſe 
is miniſters counſelled him to ſuffer Lieu to ſubdue the country. 
i- Alaſan, one of the wiſeſt of Timur's miniſters, oppoſed this 
e, unjuſt propoſal; but Lien prevailed, and obtained the com- 
le mand of twenty thouſand men againſt Papeſifu. This coun- His con- 
'- try was indeed reduced, but not till after an expence of blood queſts and 
e and treaſure that was of far greater value than the conqueſt; juſtice. 
n and Timur gave way to Lien being put to death for having 
7 given him a pernicious advice. 1 | | | 
- Such are all the material paſſages that happened in the 
$ reign of this emperor, who does not ſeem to have been ſo 


a devoted, as his predeceſſor was, to the idolatry of the lamas 
d and the bonzas. The Chineſe, however, knew that he had 
4 received ſuch prepoſſeſſions from his education, that ſome- 
what ſimilar in their own worfhip muſt ſupply the place in 
r 


his. They therefore gave way to his fixing the ſtated times 
FP B b 3 for 
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for the worſhip of Heaven, according to the practice of th, 

antient Moguls; which, before the introduction of lamas 

Ercas a did not materially differ from the Chineſe. He, on his pat, 
temple to to oblige the Chine/e, ordered a moſt magnificent temple to 
Confucius. be erected in Peking, to the memory of their philoſopher Cyr. 
fucius; and inflicted gentle puniſhments upon the memher, 

of the tribunal of mathematics, for having neglected to cal. 

culate an eclipſe of the ſun that had happened. But thi; 

was not the only inſtance in which this tribunal diſcovered 
its ignorance during Timur's reign ; for they once calculated 
Flattery an eclipſe that did not happen at all; and apologized for 
paid him. their miſtake, by telling the emperor, that the courſe of the 
| heavens were altered in favour of his majeſty. Timur, with. 
out puniſhing either their ignorance or their flattery, in , 

facetious manner deſired them to take care that they brought 

the ſtars into regularity again. 


Hayſhan Timur died without leaving any children who could ſuccee{ 
\ucceeds him, his ſon, whom he had deſigned for his heir, having died 
him. before himſelf; and the great men, both of China and Tyr. 


tary, threw their eyes upon prince Hayſban, the eldeſt grand. 
ſon to Chengk:n, the excellent ſon of Kublay ; though Kay. 
mala, the eldeſt ſon of that prince, had left ſons. Hayſhan 
was then abſent from the court, but his ſucceſſion was op- 
poſed by Timur's widow, who pretended to the right of 
ing as regent during the interregnum ; and ſent into baniſh- 
ment the mother and brother of Hayſban; which laſt is called 
Ayuli, or Ayuli Palipata. Autay was firſt miniſter to this em. 
preſs-regent ; and they declared Hoanta, another grandſon 
of Kublay, but thought to lie under the bar of illegitimacy, 
emperor, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſome grandees, 
Alaſum, who acted for Hayſban on this occaſion, and had 
been firſt miniſter to Timur, remained firm in his maſter's 
ſervice, and diſpatched expreſſes to Hayſban, who was ata 
great diſtance from the capital, and to his brother Huli, who 
was at the place of his exile, but, with his mother, inſtantly 
ſet out for Peking; and, in concert with Alaaſum, and the 
general of the army, ſeized and put in chains Autay and the 
heads of Hoanta's party. But, as the vacancy of the throne 
was dangerous to the public peace, Ayul: was deſired to 
mount it. He remained faithful to his elder brother, and, at 
laſt, Hayſban, at the head of his army, was proclaimed em- 
peror, and entered Pe4:»g in triumph. After giving due ho- 
nour to his mother and his brother, he ordered the heads of 
 Hoantd's party to be put to death, as were the late emprels- 
regent and Hoanta himſelf. 
His ſuper- Though Hayſban had ſuch a veneration for Confucius, that 
ſtition, he ordered his works to be tranſlated for the uſe of his MH. 
| gul lords, yet, like his predeceſſors, he was ſuch a flave to 
the lamas, that he publiſhed an edict, ordering the hand to 


be cut off, and the tongue to be pulled out, that ſhould ſtrike 
| | or 
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the way, Thoſe abuſes, perhaps, were forwarded by the 
removal of Alaſum, who was one of the wiſeſt men of the 
empire, from court to the government of Karakoram, upon 
a charge produced againſt him by Tula, a prince of the blood, 
that he had conſented to the inauguration of Hanta. Ala- 
in introduced new manners amongſt the Moguls of his go- 
vernment, by puniſhing with death theft and rapin, even in 
the perſons of the greateſt lords, and by introducing among 
the people the Chineſe arts, manufactures, and agriculture. 
In ſhort; from being barbarians, this great miniſter, who 
was an Alan and a Chri/lian, civilized the Tartars, ſo that 
plenty, conveniency, and hofpitality, appeared even on their 
ublic roads; and the diſtrict of Karatoram was ſoon in a 
condition to furniſh proviſions for all the emperor's army. 
This agreeably ſurprized the emperor, who ſoon diſcovered 
the malice of Tula. He was a barbarous prince, who chiefly 
valued himſelf upon his bodily ſtrength ; and the emperor, 
on pretence that he had been wanting in reſpect to him, or- 
dered him, at laſt, to be put to death. ; 
Hayſhan, towards the end of his reign, ſeems to have been 
ſomewhat cooled in his affection for the lamas and the bon- 
zas, by diſcovering ſome plots, in which they had the chief 


| hand, in favour of two other princes of the blood. Upon He puts 
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or flander a lama. This rendered that order ſo inſolent, Abuſes of 
that they beat with ſticks a judge upon the tribunal, and a bis go- 
-inceſs on the road becauſe her ſervants did not give them verament. 


diſcovery of this plot, the two princes were baniſhed, and the lamas 
four and twenty lamas put to death. The lands of the bon- to death. 


zas were likewiſe rendered liable to be taxed. 


Hayſban, who died in the thicty-firſt year of his age, left Huli ſuc- 
two ſons by two of his queens ; but, in gratitude to his bro- ceeds 
ther, Ayuli Palipata, he declared him his heir and ſucceſſor, bim. 


Hayſhan's death ſeems to have been haſtened by his exceſſive 
love of wine and women. On this occaſion, we have ano- 
ther remarkable inſtance of the intrepidity of the Chineſe go- 
vernment in the diſcharge of their duty. One of their great 
mandarins, Afhapumwha, ſeeing the exceſſes into which the 


emperor ran, upon his knees begged him to remember how 
precious his life was to his faithful ſubjects. Hayſban, inſtead 


of minding this advice, obliged the mandarin, who gave it, 
to partake of the bottle he was drinking; but, a few days 
after, the whole body of the mandarins threw themicives be- 
fore the emperor's throne, to congratulate him upon having 
ſo faithful a ſubject as Afhapuwha. Hayſhan anſwered this 
noble and polite mark of their regard for him, by giving 
2 who was of the royal blood, the title of the count 
ot the Khan. 


Ayuli Palipata, the next emperor, amongſt his other good His vir- 
qualities, had that of the love of hiſtory and antiquity; and tues and 
he applied both towards felieving the diſtreſſes of his people, love of 


and ſtrengthning the conſtitution of his empire. The intem- learning. 


1 perance 
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Public ca- 
lamities 
in his 
time. 


He re- 
dreſſes the 
grievances 
of his 
people. 
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perance of the late emperor had ſuffered many abuſes in hi: 


empire to take place, and vaſt exceſſes had been committed 
in the government. Hyuli, when he came to the throne, 
ſeverely puniſhed the authors of all thoſe abuſes, and even 
the princes of the blood felt his juſtice. But this emperor's 
equity and learning did not exempt him from his family fail- 
ings, that of too great an attachment to lamas and bonzas, 
During his reign, eclipſes and comets appeared; peſtilence, 
famine, and inundations, with other calamities, had afflicted 
his ſubjects. He beheld all with ſorrow, and aſſembled the 
diet of his great men to conſult upon the means of relieving 
his people. The ſevere Chineſe declared that the public ca- 
lamities were judgments ſent for the encouragement given to 
the worſhip of Vo in the empire. But the emperor could not 
be prevailed upon to condemn that worſhip, though he pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, declaring that thoſe judgments had fallen 
upon his people for the errors he had been guilty of. | 


| Ayuli had all the excellent political virtues of his predeceſ. | 


ſors. He was indefatigable in finding out, and employing, 
however obſcure their ſituation was, men of learning and 
merit; and was equally ſevere upon the ignorant and inſo- 
lent. He even invented new honours and dignities for the 
former, and preſided in perſon at their examinations and ex- 
erciſes. But the Chineſe now forgot they were a conquered 
people. The mandarins, and governors of the provinces, 


__ wereguilty of vaſt oppreſſions ; and, in many places, rebel- 


lions broke out, and cabals were formed againſt the govern- 
ment. The great prudence of Ayuli went far in remedying 
thoſe evils. He was at vaſt pains in enquiring into the griev- 
ances of his ſubjects; and, when he was informed of them, he 
never failed to relieve them : by which means he prevented 
a civil-war from breaking out in his dominions. Though 
he had, like his brother, a ſtrong inclination to drink, yet 
he ſubdued it by the force of his philoſophy, and upon the 
remonſtrances of his miniſters. His eldeſt ſon, Shotepala, 


was ſo much his favourite, that he wanted, in his own life- 


His death. 


He is ſuc- 
ceeded by 
| Shotepala. 


time, to reſign the empire to him; but, though he was paſ- 
ſionately bent upon that meaſure, he laid it aſide when he 
found it was diſagreeable to his grandees. 

Ayuli died in the beginning of the year 1320. He had ſome 
wars which are very confuſedly related; and he was ſucceſ- 
ful in them. They ſeem chiefly to have been occaſioned 


through the pretenſions formed upon the ſucceſſion by the 


— 


other princes of the blood. 

The beginning of the reign of Shotepala, who ſucceeded his 
father Hyuli, was unfortunate, through the partiality which 
his mother and he had for his miniſter Tymeutye!, a worthleſs 
infolent man, and guilty of great extortions and oppreſſions. 
The emperor's eyes were opened, however, by the indiffer- 


ence and patience with which a philoſopher, Lymeng, to 


whom the reigning family lay under vaſt obligations, "ow 
tne 
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e wrongs and indignities he offered him. The emperor, His po- 
being convinced that none but a bad man could be an enemy pular con- 


o ſuch virtue, transferred his authority to Pacha, the ſon duct. 


of Gantong, a _— nobleman of great worth. By his ad- 
vice, the emperor ſhowed himſelf on 5 ER days to his peo- 
ple, which ſtrongly engaged their affection; and a general 
ardon was publiſhed, extending to all the empire. 


Tyemutyel, though removed from being firſt miniſter, had, Conſpira- 


by the favour of the empreſs-mother, ſtill a conſiderable in- cies 


guence at court: but Shotepala gave orders, that he ſhould againſt 


not be admitted as formerly; which being ſignified to him him. 


by the centinels at the gates, gave him ſo much vexation, 
that he fell fick and died. Some conſpiracies were formed 
ggainſt this emperor, but they were diſcovered, and the au- 
thors of them, by Pacha's advice, were puniſhed with death. 
Great abuſes had likewiſe crept into the empire from the vaſt 
numbers of Mahometans who were ſettled in Tartary. They 
had even erected a moſque, and were poſſeſſed of ſome of the 


chief dignities, both of the ſtate and the army. But Shotepala, His idos 


who was as much addicted as any of his predeceſſors to the latry, 


idolatry of Fo, ordered their moſques to be demoliſhed, and 
that they fhould be prohibited from trading with the Chineſe, 
n \ la youths of both ſexes, whom they bought and fold 
names: Oo: | 


Shotepala, who was not twenty years of age when he came and paſ- 
to the empire, was extremely fond of hunting, and wanted fion for 
to erect hunting ſeats and conveniencies through different hunting, 
parts of his dominions : but Pacha had influence enough with checked. 


him to divert him from that deſign, by repreſenting to him 
that the ſeverity of the Chineſe would conſider ſuch buildings 
af 10 many monuments of expenſive luxury. All the aſcend- 
ancy, however, which this miniſter had over his maſter, 
could not get the better of his ſuperſtition, which drove him 
into cruelty. He had given orders for a moſt magnificent 
temple to be erected, at a little diſtance from Peking, in ho- 
nour of Fs, The cenſors of the empire had the courage to 
appear before him in a body, with remonſtrances againſt his 
proceeding in the building; but the emperor, wedded to his 
favourite worſhip, ordered the moſt illuſtrious of the body to 
be puniſhed, ſome of them with baniſhment, and others with 
death; and they have ever fince been conſidered by the Chi- 
neſe as ſo many martyrs for the religion of their country: the 
emperor, however, we are told, afterwards repented of his 
imprudence and cruelty, and reſtored the memory of the cen- 
ſors to their due honours. 

Upon the death of Tyemutyel a great reformation ſucceeded 
through all the empire. The memory of that miniſter was de- 
graded ; his monuments were defaced, and his eſtate confiſ- 
cated ; all kinds of luxury and vice were aboliſhed at court, 
and vaſt charities were every where beſtowed upon the poor: 


all which is attributed to Pacha's councils. NEE 
the 


He is 


murdered, 
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the diſgrace Tymutyel's memory had ſuffered, his ſon T;/hz held 
a conliderable poſt in the emperor's guards, and was one gf 
the chief patrons of the lamas, to whom Pacha was a de. 
clared enemy. Reſenting his father's diſgrace, he formed a 
conſpiracy with ſome difcontented lords, while the emperor 
was at Shengtu; and, entering the palace with a party, he 


firſt murdered Pacha and then the emperor, who was but 


twenty-one years of age, and left no ſons. 
and ſuc- Upon the death of Shotepala, the conſpirators acknow— 
ceeded by ledged Yeſun Timur for emperor. This prince was the ſon 
Tejun, of Kanmula, the eldeſt brother of the emperor Timur, and had 
been in ſome diſgrace during the late reigns. This occa— 
ſioned his having an information given him of Ty/he's conſpi- 
racy, which he would have prevented, but was too late; 
his meſſengers not arriving at court till after Shotepala's mur. 
der. Notwithſtanding this, finding that all the conſpirators 
were in his intereſt, he ordered himſelf to be proclaimed em- 
eror, and took Ty/be, and his accomplices, into high favour, 


"rom the courſe of the hiſtory, however, it is probable that | 
all this favour proceeded meerly from compulſion. Shotepala | 


had been the darling of the Chineſe, as Pacha was of the Mo- 
guls, His family, that of the great Mahuli, was one of the 
molt powerful in Tartary; and Maynu, a prince of Fenghiz 
Khan's blood, had the honeſty to lay before Yeſun the diſgrace 
and danger he incurred by protecting the murderers of his 
Puts to — and of fo great and worthy a miniſter. Yun, 
death his finding that no objection was raiſed to 25 title, and that he 
predeceſ- would be ſupported both by the Com and the Moguls, im- 
ſors mur- mediately put to death all the conſpirators, and, amongſt 
derers. others, Jie; except Gantipwha, and ſome other princes, 
who, probably, were of the imperial blood, whom he con- 
demned to baniſhment: and he likewiſe puniſhed with death 
or — ſeveral accomplices in the oppreſſions of He- 
el. | 


-...  _ 1 
Applies to Thoſe examples of juſtice being performed, the emperor ! 


govern. applied to civil affairs of government ; and, by the advice 
ment. of Changquey, a miniſter of vaſt experience and abilities, as 
well as birth, he inſtituted political lectures, which were to 

be given by ſeveral doctors, appointed for that purpoſe, up- 

on the ſubject of government ; for the inſtruction of the great 

mens ſons, who might one day arrive at being governors of 
provinces. This inſtitution is highly commended by the 

Chineſe, as one of the nobleſt that ever was formed: and the 


emperor, to give it the greater Cignity, ordered his own mn | 
ikewiſe the author of 


to attend the lectures. Yeſun was. ) 
another grand inſtitution ; which was that of forming his 
empire into eighteen great governments inſtead of twelve ; 
and thoſe governments were accountable to a chief council 
| ” called the lords of the provinces. | 
Severityof But all thoſe acts of juſtice and policy did not ſatisfy the 
the man- rigorous juſtice demanded by the Chineſe mandarins. 
datins. ſtorm, 
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form, an earthquake, and an eclipſe, happening almoſt at 
the ſame time, they publicly declared, that they were the 
evidences of Heaven's anger for the'murders of Shotepala and 
Pacha, and for other abuſes of government. Yeſun appeared, 
or affected to appear, deeply touched at this, and ordered all 
his mandarins to meet in a body, and to draw up a memorial 
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for his uſe upon the affairs of government. Changuay was Their re- 
the penman of this memorial, which was couched in terms markable 
more bold and free than, perhaps, any European 'ſenate, or memorial, 


parliament, would, at this time, venture to preſent to their 
ſovereign. It began, with demanding the rigour of juſtice 
againſt the murderers of the late emperor and his miniſter ; 
and that all the conſpirators, who had been baniſhed, ſhould 
be put to death. They likewiſe demanded juſtice upon all, 
be their rank ever ſo high, who had abuſed their power by 
murders or rapines ; and demanded, that proper commiſſion- 
ers ſhould be appointed to enquire into, and relieve, the 

rievances of the people, even in their very jails. They 
required that the pearl fiſhing near Canton ſhould be aboliſh- 
ed, becauſe of the many lives it coſt. They condemned the 
expenſive fondneſs of the court for jewels ; as they did the 
doctrine of Fo, and the idle train of aſtrologers, and other 
attendants, who haunted the imperial palaces; and con- 
cluded with the great principle of their government, by 're- 
minding the emperor, that he ought to govern his people in 
no other way but what a good father does his children, 


Though the emperor received this memorial very graci- 7e/un ſup- 
ouſly, and though he was not ſo devoted as his predeceſſors preſſes the 
had been to the idolatry of Jo, yet it was fo deeply rooted in inſolence 
Tartary, that he dared not to aboliſh it, neither would he of the la- 


conſent to the death of the prince Gantipuwha. He gave or- mas. 


ders, however, for ſuppreſſing the inſolence of the lamas; 
the edict in their favour we have taken notice of was recall- 
ed; and they were deprived of the liberty they enjoyed, of 
obliging the ſubjects to furniſh them horſes and proviſions for 
their equipages, and for riding poſt, they being the only 
couriers in the empire. In ſhort, he ordered that they ſhould 
live conformable to their profeſſion. In eonſequence of the 
memorial, Ye/un likewiſe ordered, that the trade of the Ma- 
hometan merchants, who were the importers of precious 


ſtones and jewels into his kingdom, ſhould be inſpected; 


and a conſiderable ſum was exacted of them, as having been 
extorted from people more than the worth of their commo- 
dities. But Upetula and Taulaſha, the favourite miniſters of 
the emperor, were their friends, ſo that this reſumption came 


to nothing. As to all the other parts of the memorial, the His juſtice. 


emperor did not at all appear averſe to their being carried in- 

to execution. | | 
Notwithſtanding all this, the Chineſe hiftorians have ac- 

cuſed Yeſun with inſincerity, and of having been defective in 


the duties of his ſtation; and they attribute all the natural 
calamitics 
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| agaualamities of his reign, as well as the ſhortneſs of it, to the 
anger of Heaven on account of his conduct. But, perhay; 
this proceeded from their own pride and bigotry ; for ef 
His death appears to have been an excellent prince. He encouraged 
and cha- particularly, the ſtudy of hiſtory ; and ordered prints to he 
rafter, ſtamped, and diſtributed through his empire, repreſenting 
the methods of rearing of ſilk-worms, and the management 
of that manufactory. He died in the thirty- ſixth year of his 
age, in 1328, after declaring his eldeſt fon, Aſulipa, for his 
ſucceſſor. | | 
The reader may remember that Ayul: ſucceeded Heſhay, 
though the latter left two ſons. This happened in virtue of 
a family contract made between the two brothers, who ten- 
derly loved one another, and agreed that the heirs of their 
families ſhould alternately mount the Mogul throne. Ayulls 
affection for his ſon Shotepala prevailed with him to break in- 
to this ſettlement; and Shotepala, notwithſtanding all his 
virtues, held the ſons of He/ham in a kind of exile; in which 
they continued during Ye/ur's ſhort reign. Notwithſtanding 
this, moſt of the grandees, both Chineſe and Moguls, conſi- 
dered the empire as legally belonging to Hoſbila, the eldeſt 
fon of Heſham. Yentemur, a prince of the blood, deſcended 
from Tuſbi, was then governor of Peking. He had been 
raiſed by Heſham, and was in the higheſt eſteem as a general; 
and his gratitude obliged him to declare againſt the empreſs- 
regent and her ſon, in favour of his benefactor's ſons. No- 
thing but the vaſt abilities and reſolution of Yentemur could 
have made this undertaking ſucceed. The empreſs-regent, 
the miniſters, moſt of the princes of the blood, and govern- 
ors and generals in diſtant provinces, were in the intereſt of 
Aſukipa ; and, above all, he had been recognized, in his fa- 
ther's life-time, as heir to his empire. Notwithſtanding all 
this, Yentemur, having made himſelf maſter of Pefing, which 
he filled with his troops, and having ſecured to his party ſome 
lords and officers whom he could depend upon, ordered a 
He is ſuc- general diet to be held in the palace at Peking. The mem- 
ceeded by bers being met, at the head of ſeventeen of his officers, he 
Hoſhila went into the afſembly, and, without farther ceremony, de- 
and Tute- nounced deſtruction to any man there, who ſhould give his 
mur. voice againſt _— and Tutemur his brother, being em- 
perors. Though this daunted the diet, who knew they 
were ſurrounded by Yentemur's troops, from oppoling him 
openly, yet he cauſed Upetula, the firſt miniſter, and ſome 
other An who had expreſs figns of diſſatisfaction, to be 
1mmediately put under an arreſt ; while the ſoldiers without 
doors, kneeling to the ſouth, and beating the ground with 
their heads, after the example of their officers, acknowledged 
Tutemur, who was then in banifhment at Huguange, for their 
emperor. After this, the meaſures of Yentermmur were fo ac- 
tive and ſo prudent, that he greatly ſtrengthened the intereſt 


of his two maſters. It dues not, however, clearly 1 * 
| | why 
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hy this preference was given to the younger ſon, unleſs it 

was occaſioned by the neceſſity there was, of putting, as 

bon as poſſible, a ſtop to the regent's government; and Tu- 

mur arrived the firſt at Peking: Hoſhila being in the extre- 

mities of Tartary, and, perhaps, his acceſs to it was cut off 

by his enemies, who were very powerful in the weſtern parts 

of his empire. Tutemur, therefore, upon his arrival at Pe- 

ling, ated as emperor, but oppoſed his being declared ſo on 

account of his brother. He found himſelf under a neceſſity Manage- 
of being inaugurated, and declared Yentumer his general, af- ment of 
ter making a great promotion of mandarins, putting to death the latter. 
Upetula, and baniſhing the mandarins in his party. In the 

mean time, Taulaſba, another great miniſter of the late 

reign, proclaimed A/upika emperor ; and he was joined by a 

great party both in Tartary and China, | 

After this, a civil-war broke out in the empire; but it A civil. 
ended in the defeat of A/ukrpa's party, by the valour of Ten- War. 
tuner, who conquered the numerous troops and princes that : 
had joined Aſu#rpa ; and, at laſt, defeated himſelf in a gene- 

ral engagement, in which A/u#:pa loſt the greateſt part of his 

chief army. At laſt, he himſelf was killed, though it was 

not known in what manner; and then all the great princes 

and lords, who had taken arms for him, ſubmitted to Tute- 

nur; who immediately ſent advice of his ſucceſs, and invited 

his brother to come and take poſſeſſion of the empire. But 

before Hoſbila could arrive, Tutemur ordered into baniſhment 

the late empreſs-regent, and put to death Taulaſba, and other 

great princes, who had joined Aſutipa. He was proceeding 

to other murders, for ſo they are conſidered by the Chineſe 


of hiſtory, till, he was ſtopped by a mandarin, who repreſented 
bo to him the bad conſequences of ſuch barbarity. 

l In the mean while, Haſbila arrived at Karatoram, where 
n he ordered himſelf to be proclaimed emperor; and was waited 
- upon, in the name of Tutemur, by Yentumer, with the im- 
] perial ſignet and robes ; which Hohila accepted of, and, at 


the ſame time, declared Yentumer his general and firſt mini- 

ſter; and his brother Tutemur his ſucceſſor in the empire. 

In the mean time, a general, one Nankayatay, who, in the 

public diſtractions, had declared himſelf emperor, laid down 

his arms, upon promiſe of pardon from Yentumer ; but was 155 

put to death, poſſibly by Haſpila's orders. But the latter did Death of 

not long enjoy his dignity ; for, arriving at Shangtu, at HoShila. 

which place Tutemur came to ſalute him, he was found dead 

in — after giving a grand entertainment to the chief 

nobility. _ p 
Thowh the ſuſpicion of having murdered his brother fell T«remur 

heavy upon Tutemur, yet he met with no oppoſition in re- made ſole 

ſuming the dignity of fole emperor. The beginning of his *mperor. 

reign was ſtained with the blood of Papy/ha, the widow of 


Hgſbila, whom his empreſs, Putaſili, out of hatred to her, 
| procured 
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procured to be put to death by an eunuch. A rebellion like. 
wiſe broke out in Yunnan, where prince Tukyen aſſumed the 
title of king. But this rebellion, after many bloody battle, 
was ſuppreſſed by Tutemur's generals; as was another con. 
ſpiracy formed by the lamas of Igur, in favour of a ſon of 
rince Hoanta. The reign of Tutemur, as ſole emperor 
aſted but three years ; and it is diſtinguiſhed by his ordering 
a general hiſtory of the oguls to be compoſed, and by ano. 
ther regulation he introduced; that of giving the title ot 
empreſs to only one of the emperor's wives. It does not ap- 
pear that he was much addicted to the lamas, for, on the 
contrary, he was the firſt Mogul monarch who ever per. 
formed, in perſon, the Chineſe worſhip in the temple of 
His death. Heaven. He was, at the time of his death, which happened 
| in 1332, twenty-nine years of age; and, tho' he left a fon, 
he nominated one of the two ſons of his brother Haſhila to be 

proclaimed emperor. | | 
Cruelty Yentemur was conſidered as a bloody, impetuous man; 
and inſo- and, at this time, maſter of the empire. Being deeply in 
lence of love with one of the emperor Y2/un's wives, he married her, 
Fentemur, to the great ſcandal of the public, who conſidered it as a 
piece of unparallelled inſolence. His friendſhip for Tutenur 
was ſo great, that it was thought Haſbila died by his hand; 
and it deſcended to his poſterity : for, upon Tutemur's death, 
he applied to his widow, the empreſs-regent, to ſet aſide his 
will; and to declare her own ſon, Yentyekutſe, emperor, 
But that princeſs, ſtung with remorſe, perhaps, declared 
that ſhe would ſtand by her huſband's will; and ordered Ho- 
fhila's ſecond ſon, whoſe mother ſhe had put to death, to be 
PRE emperor, though he was but ſeven years of age. 
hat prince dying a few weeks after his inauguration, the 
empreſs, after again rejecting Yentemur's propoſal in favour of 
Toxrhan her own fon, declared 7 — Ab Timur, the eldeſt ſon of Ho- 
declared Fila, emperor ; though it was ſtrongly ſuſpected that he was 
emperor, the real fon of Malyati, Hoſhila's wife, by her firſt huſband, 
the lama emperor of the Song, who lived in the ſame pro- 
vince to which Heſbila had been baniſhed, by which a great 

intimacy was contracted between them. 

His aver- Upon Towhar's approach to Petting, Yentemur, as general 
ſion co Of the army, and the firſt ſubje& in the empire, attended 
Yenteriyr, him at the head of the troops. His preſence daunted the 
pFoung emperor, who had heard he was his father's mur- 
derer ; nor could Yentemur bring him to enter into conver- 
ſation with him during all the journey. Yentemur gueſſed 
the cauſe of this ſhynets, and, had he lived, he would have 
declared Tutemur's ſon emperor ; but he died ſoon after the 
marriage of his daughter Peyato, whom Towhan, who was 
but about fourteen years of age, had eſpouſed, to keep her 
father upon his fide. By his death, the throne of Towhan Ti- 


mur 


— 
— 
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as eſtabliſhed; and to keep the great family of Ven- 
ho in his intereft, he declared Peyaw his empreſs. Af- 
ter this, Towhan gave himſelf entirely up to his pleaſures, 
and committed the affairs of 1 to Satun and Peyen, 
his chief miniſters and generals; the former of them brother 
0 Yentemur, and the latter a man of very bad principles. He 
likewiſe gave a great ſhare of the government to Tutemur”s 
widow, though he is ſaid fecretly to have hated her. Nothing 
remarkable ſeems to have happened during the firſt two or 
three years of Torohan's reign, excepting earthquakes, ſtorms, 
and inundations; all which are ridiculouſly imputed, by the 
Chineſe hiſtorians, to Towhan's bad government; In 1335, 
Stun died, and all his great poſts were given to his colleague 

2 | 

1 his partiality exaſperated the princes of Yentemur's houſe, Conſpira- 
and they formed a conſpiracy for placing upon the ibrone cy againit 
Vangbo, the ſon of a rebel prince, who had been put to him. 
death by Kublay. But the conſpiracy was diſcovered and de- 
feated by Peyen, who ſeized and executed the heads of the 
conſpirators, amongſt whom was Tangi/hi and Targay. The 
former was inſtantly put to death by Peyen, and the latter 
took refuge in the chamber of his ſiſter the empreſs ; but he 
was purſued thither by Peyen, and, though the empreſs inter- 
poſed to ſave him, he was killed in her preſence by Peyer's 
own hand. After this, P:yen went to the emperor, and in- Cruelty of 
formed him of what had been done; and Towhan, who had Towhan. 
married his empreſs from motives of fear and intereſt, not 
only approved of what he had done, but attended Peyen to 
the apartment of the empreſs ; where, in hatred to her father 
and family, he gave her up to the ſword of that monſter. In 
vain did the unfortunate princeſs implore the protection of 
her huſband : he reproached her with the conſpiracy formed 


againſt him by her family, and told her ſhe muſt not live. 


pon this Peyen carried her to a neighbouring village, and, 
with his own hands, was her executioner. After this, the 
remains of the conſpiracy were ealily ſuppreſſed ; Talianti, 
Yentemur's brother, was ſlain, and /Yhanghs killed himſelf. 

This conſpiracy, which took its riſe in China, proving un- The Ch.. 
ſucceſsful, was attended with very bad conſequences to the ac pu- 
Chineſe, who were thereupon ordered not to make uſe of niſhed. 
arms, and debarred from the honour of inſtructing the Mo- 
guls. But the inſolence of Peyen becoming now inſupportable, 
all the empire, and the emperor himſelf, began to ſuſpect 
that he had an eye upon the empire, either for himſelf or for 
ſome of his friends. Toto, fon to Machartay, brother to Pey- 
en, and a general officer in Towhan's ſervice, was a man of 
great virtue and abilities, and was one of thoſe who ſuſpected 
his uncle Peyen of bad deſigns. He fell at Towhan's feet, and 
told him that he renounced his family for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice. Towhan underſtood, but was unwilling to truit, him. 

pon enquiry he was ſatisficd of his fidelity by Sz4yay 7 

| 7. 4 
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Alu, the only perſons about court whom he could truſt th 
reſt being, all of them, creatures of Peyen. Towhan then 5 
parted, with tears, his apprehenſions of Peyen, and Committed 
Death of his intereſts entirely into the hands of Sikyay and Toto 
Feen. Thoſe two, ſupported by the emperor's authority, took thei 
meaſures ſo well, that Peyen was firſt reduced to à private ſta. 
tion and then ſent into baniſhment, but he died on the road 
Revolu- The death of Peyen made ſome alteration in the govern. 
tion of the ment. Toto and his father were too moderate to diſturb the 
govern- peace of the empire, and enjoyed but a very ſmall degree gf 
ment. addition to their former honours. All the mandarins were 
continued in their employments ; but the emperor thought 
proper to publiſh a manifeſto, ſetting forth the perſecution; 
he and his family had ſuffered from the emperor Tutemur, re- 
citing the murder of his mother by the empreſs Putaſpel, 
whom he deprived of the title of empreſs and baniſhed ; ang 
the arts they had uſed to impoſe upon the public, by endez- 
vouring to make him paſs for the emperor of the Song's ſon, 
At the ſame time, prince Yenzyetorſe, who had always behaved 
dutifully to Towhan, was put to death on his road to a place 
to which he was baniſhed (the greateſt reproach the govern- 
ment underwent in the whole tranſaction) and all the friends 
of Tutemur were degraded from their places, and the tablet of 
honour to his memory was removed out of the temple of his 
anceſtors. About the ſame time, T:xvhan re-eſtabliſhed the 
examination of the literati, which had of late been diſconti- 
nued.. But, in the year 1342, the famine in his dominions 
was ſo great, that the people lived upon human fleſh. 
Toto turns Toto was, at this time, conſidered as the principal perſon 
projector. under the emperor, and, had he confined himſelf to the ta- 
lents in which he excelled, he would have been a valuable 
miniſter : but he turned projector, and perſuaded the empe- 
ror to open a canal near Peting, which had been ſhut up for 
fear of endangering that capital. But his advice proving per- 
nicious, the canal was again ſhut up. Toto, however, ſhone 
in the province of learning, particularly in the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tory, and was one of the authors of the great hiſtory of the 
Song, which does honour to Chineſe literature. At laſt, his 
vaſt power made him ſomewhat forgetful of his father's 
moderate maxims ; for, in the year 1344, he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be, by the emperor, created a regulo. This raiſed up 
enemies to his family, and his father was baniſhed and died 
in exile. This puniſhment, inflicted on a nobleman who 
had deſerved fo very much of Towhan, rendered that empe- 
ror, who was ingrateful and inconſtant, very deſpicable in 
the eyes of his ſubjects. He broke through all the Chin 
maxims of government, and raiſed a lady he loved, one K, 
Degene- to be his ſecond empreſs. An univerſal corruption and de- 
racy of the peneracy prevailed at court; and very few were found bold 
court. enough to tell the emperor, that this alteration of morals and 


government prognoſticated ſome fatal revolution to 5 1 
| and, 
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hand. When any of the mandarins preſented femonſtrances 
on thoſe heads; he rejected them ; and Toto, involved in his 
father's fate, had attended him to the place of his exile, 
where he ſtill remained; but was, at laſt, recalled, at the 
prefling inſtances of the fifſt miniſter, Taypimg, a perſon of 
ſuch great worth and diſintereſtedneſs, that Toto, ignorant of 
the obligations he was under to him, joined with his enemies 


and helped to ruin him, 


Tito, upon his return from exile, was made governor to and the 
the imperial prince; but his pupil's advancement in the Chi- emperor. 


nee learning did him no honour; while the emperor himſelf 
was in the hands of two brothers; Ama and Siwe/rve, men of 
abandoned characters. They had intereſt enough to cruſh 
all their enemies, and, by adapting themſelves to the empe- 
ror's and the empreſs Ki's love of pleaſure, they grew, Ama 
particularly, to the higheſt pitch of inſolence. Another pro- 
ject, was ſet on foot, or encouraged, by Toto, for turning 
the courſe of the great river /angho. But this project, after 
putting the public to a prodigious expence, likewiſe miſcar- 
ried. The people's diſcontent at this was greatly augmented 
by famine, which raged, at this time, to ſuch a degree, that 
nine hundred thouſand people are ſaid to have periſhed by it 
in two provinces ; while the emperor, and his court, lived in 
all kind of ſenſuality. | 


It was now plain, to all the thinking Ghineſe, that a revo- The em- 
jution was at hand. The Mogul emperors had been able to pire filled 


erect and maintain their government, ä them, only with re- 
itution, laws, bellions, 


by the vaſt attention they paid to their con 
and learning. This attention, under Towhan, was entirel 

dropped; the order of ſucceſſion was neglected; and a ſyſ- 
tem of government, directly the reverſe of that of the Chineſe, 
had taken place. The mandarins had, in vain, oppoſed all 
thoſe abuſes ; and, at laſt, an almoſt total diftolution of go- 
vernment took place. Two rebels, Harg/hongton and Lyeꝛu- 


futong, filled the provinces of Shangtong, Honan, and Kian, 


with blood and confuſion ; and a pirate, one Fangguechen, 
plundered all the fea-coaſts, intercepted all the proviſions de- 
ſigned for the court and the capital, and defeated ſeveral of 
the imperial generals who were ſent againft him. It was 
plain; from the ſucceſs this free-booter met with, that he 
was favoured by all the people upon the ſea-coaſts, and by 
the ſailors in general ; while the mandarins either kept the 
court entirely in the dark, as to his progreſs, or amuſed it 
with falſe accounts. But the moſt dangerous rebel of all 
was Tſuchewwhey, who declared himſelf emperor. In 1352, he 
took Hanyang and YVuchang ; and, equipping a fleet, laid ſiege 
to Kjewkyangfu, which he took, notwithſtanding an obſti- 
nate defence made by a Chineſe mandarin. It is upon this 
occaſion remarkable, that the emperor had a Mogul army in 
thoſe parts who made no manner of head againſt the rebels, 
but fled every. where at their approach; nay, in ſome places, 
Vor. VII. | Cc they 
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which are they ſeem to have been confederate d with them. One 7;. 
ſucceſsful. fu was ſucceſsful in 7 where he defeated J% em, the 
e 


brother of Toto. Yeſyem, upon this occaſion, being accuſed 
of cowardice: and miſmanagement, by the mandarins, the 
indolent emperor made his brother Toto his judge ; who not 
only acquitted him with a bare-faced partiality, but procured 
the moſt forward of the proſecutors, amongſt whom were 
men of the higheft quality and merit, to be diſgraced ang 


baniſhed. Soon after this, the army of T/uchewwhy, which 


Ama, a 


wicked 
miniſter, 
ſeduces 
the em- 
peror. 


had been corrupted by the luxuries of the places he had 


conquered, received ſeveral checks from the imperial forces: 

and Toto himſelf took T/uchew from Lyewfutong, as a kind of 

an attonement for his brother's failure. In other place: 

however, the rebels were generally victorious, and pretend. 

2 to the empire ſtarted up in almoſt every province of 
ina. 

Thoſe calamities were far from uniting the imperial court. 
Ama, every day, invented new pleaſures to lull the emperor 
and empreſs; and he gained ſuch an aſcendancy, that 7%, 
whom he quarelled with, was baniſhed and put to death. 
Atlaft, fome Tartar generals gave Lyetofutong ſeveral defeats; 
but the Chineſe, in general, were fo diſcontented with the 
imperial court, that he always found means to recruit his ar- 
mies and to keep the field. The emperor Towharn was now 
prevailed upon to ſummon -a great council of his generals 
and officers, to deliberate upon the ſtate of the war. But, 
after ſeveral propoſals had been made, and debated, a man- 
darin had the boldneſs to tell the emperor, that all thoſe pie- 
cautions would be fruitleſs, unleſs he began a reformation in 
his own court and government. This diſcourſe was highly 
applauded, but the advice was neglected. | 


Riſe of the While matters were in this melancholy ſituation over all 
great Chu, China, a man aroſe, whoſe hiſtory is as fingular as that of 


His cha- 


racter, 


and pro- 
greſs. 


any this work contains, or, perhaps, that of any man of an- 
tiquity. His name was Chu, born and bred in the meaneſt 


ſtation; for, before he commenced a ſoldier, he was a ſcul- 


lion under the cook of a convent of bonzas. His adventures 


after he entered into the army are immaterial, and, indeed, 


uncertain. All we know, is, that, beftdes that great cou- 
rage which men in the loweſt ſtate are often born with, he 
Joined an elevation of thought, and a politeneſs of manners, 
that would have adorned the higheſt birth; and his qualifi- 
cations, both as a general and a politician, were ſecond to 
none of the age. 2 
Chu ſet out with the character of the deliverer of his coun- 
try. His courage, probity, and other virtues, had acquired 
him friends. He diſdained the ruffian means, by which other 
pretenders to empire aſpired. He refuſed to aſſociate with 
any but men who, like himſelf, had no other view but the 
deliverance of their country, from the uſurpation of the Mo- 
guls and the oppreſſions of a ftupid, wicked, degenerate 
2 . „ Tout 
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eoutt. His firſt appearance as a general was at Han, a city 
in Hangnan, where he formed his party, and named his offi- 
ders. After this, he took Tuchero and Hechew; and, in all 
his proceedings, he gave the moſt convincing demonſtrations 
of his being fincere in the profeſſions he ſet out with. The 
true Chineſe, who were attached to their antient conſtitution 
and religion, now thought that Heaven had ſent them the 
man whom they bad ſo long defired, and flocked to him with 
{.ch zeal, and in ſuch numbers, that he paſſed the great 
:iver Hang with one thouſand veſſels, and reduced Nyew- 
uki and Tayping. At laſt, he made himſelf maſter of the 

reat city Noob. which he entered in triumph. _ 

The ſucceſſes of Chu were greatly owing to the diſtractions to what 
that prevailed in the other part of the empire. M heygangfu owing. 
ſuffered a ſiege of five 2 but was, at laſt, taken by the 
rebels ; and Tſuchewwhey made himſelf maſter of almoſt all 
$:chwen, and took the important city of Ganking, But that 
rebel, in all his progreſs, behaved like a public robber, by 
plundering the places he reduced. Chu, on the other hand, 
appeared as the guardian, and the deliverer of the people 
wherever his arms prevailed. In Kyangnan he took the cities 
of Changchefu and a wie and many others; and, in a 
general council of war, public orders were given out againſt 
all killing and plundering. About the ſame time, the Song 
took up arms, and made a formidable progrefs againft the 
imperial party, penetrating even to the neighbourhood of 
Peking, It is true they received many checks from the Tar- 
tar generals; but ftill the emperor's party was weakened in 
proportion; and the loſſes of all ſerved the ends of Chu, who 
{ill continued to act as the deliveter of his country. | 

The nearer the danger approached to the imperial court, Diftrac- 
the diſtractions were increaſed. Since the death of Toto, tions en- 
Ama became more powerful than ever; but the progreſs of creaſe at 
Chu, and the rebels, filled him with apprehenfions of the Towhan's 
oſt melancholy kind. The , prince, whoſe name court, 
was Ayyew Shilitata, though he wis uncorrupted by the vices 
of his father's companions, was, by his mother's intereſt, a 
friend to Ama. The latter, ſreing bimfelf in danger, every 
moment, of being torn to pieces by the people, who cont1- 
dered him as the author of all their calamities ; and perceiv- 
ing the emperor unfit for the government, either of the ſtate: 
or the army, he formed a project for placing the prince up- 
on the throne, and imparted it to his father ; telling him, at 
the ſame time, that the emperor was quite a changling, and 
unfit to govern longer. A companion of the emperor in his 
debauches, by means of his wife, the ſiſter of Ama, who had 

overheard the converſation, informed the emperor of it; 
and he, chiefly in reſentment of the contemptible manner in 
which Ama had ſpoken of his parts, gave way to Ama and 


dis brother, who was in the conſpiracy, being profecuted 


and put to death. 


Le Nothing 


* 
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Nothing, however, could awaken Towhan to a ſenſe of 
his danger: he bad millions to fight for him, but they were 
badly commanded ; and he had many brave loyal officers 
but they were divided; ſo that there was no unanimity, either 


In the cabinet or the field. But the diviſions amongſt the 


advantage, becauſe the Tartar genera 


Song gave the imperial court ſome reſpite. They had ap- 
proached ſo near to Pe#:ng, that they had plundered Shanti, 
and ſome of the emperor's miniſters had adviſed him to retire 
with the court into Tartary. This ſhameful meaſure was 
oppoled by Tayping, who then acted as firſt miniſter ; and, 
calling in the army for the defence of the capital, the Song 
received a ſevere repulſe. But Tayping could not purſue this 
ils refuſed to obey him, 
for which one of them was put to death. After this defeat, 
the diviſions amongſt the Song increaſed fo greatly, that their 
beſt general, Manquey, in the year 1339, was aſſaſſi nated at 
Shongquen ; and, there being amongſt the reft no principle 
but plunder to unite them, their armies, by degrees, dif. 
perſed and came to nothing. In other parts of China, the 
imperial arms were, for ſome time, ſucceſsful againſt all but 
Chu; and Tſuchewwhey, who had declared himſelf emperor 
of the Song, after one of his generals had taken Nanchangfu, 
the capital of Shyanfi, was, by that very general, made pri- 
ſoner and ſtripped of his authority. All thoſe ſucceſſes, with 
the ſpirited conduct of Tayping, for ſome time, ſuſpended the 


fate of the Mogul empire in China; and ſome of Towhan's 


'The other 


rebels are 
ſuppreſſed 


Towhan's 
attairs de- 
clinedaily. 


generals gave wonderful proofs of their courage and fidelity 

in his defence. | 
The truth is, that the proceedings of the Song, and all the 
other rebels, excepting Chu, were ſo rapacious and cruel, 
that the Chineſe rather chole to attach themſelves to the court 
than to come under ſuch maſters ; and Tayping's virtues gave 
them hopes of a general reformation in the manners and con- 
ſtitution of the empire. All the Chineſe and Moguls, who were 
moſt reſpectable for their gank and virtues, ſupported that 
miniſter. But Ayyeww, the hereditary prince, and his mother, 
could not bear that a ſubject ſhould have ſo much power; 
and, not being able to prevail with him to join them in per- 
ſuading the emperor to reſign his crown, they formed cabals 
for deſtroying him; and {ucceeded fo far, that ſome of his 
beſt inde were proſcribed, and put to death, upon ground- 
lefs accuſations. Tayping, however, ſtood his ground, and 
his character appeared with freſh luſtre every day, till the 
death of Nyewtikay,. who deſcended from prince Porchu. He 
was the moſt powerful ſubject in all Tarrary, and the firm 
friend of Tayping, who, upon his death, finding he could no 
longer maintain. his authority, retired to a private life, and 
left the government in the hands of mifcrean's. After this, 
Tawhan's affairs daily declined. His great officers, inſtead of 
fighting the rebels, fought one another; and, at laſt, a pre- 
tender to the empire, deſcended from OAtay, claimed the * 
* Lu 
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Ful crown ; and advanced towards Peking at the head of an 


army. But this pretender, after having had ſome ſucceſs at 
firſt, was ſeized by his own ſoldiers, whom he had raiſed un- 
der pretence of ſerving Towhan, and put to death. : 


he prudent Chu did not flip the leaſt of the many advan- Progreſs 
tages which thoſe diſtractions gave him. He declared equally and policy 
againſt the rebels as againſt the Moguls. Yew Lyang, the ge- of Chu, 


neral who had ſeized Tſucheumubcy, Tikewiſe put him to 
death; and other pretenders every day ſtarted up. This di- 
vided the force of the rebels, and Chu took, from Yew Lyang, 
Kyewkyanzfu and Nanchangfu, two of the greateſt cities in all 
hs? while the great general Lyewfutong was killed in Ky- 
argnan ; and the diviſions and bloodſhed, amongſt T;whan's 
generals and troops, every day increaſed. Of all the pre- 
tenders to the empire, next to Chu, Yew Lyang was now the 
moſt formidable, on account of his valour, his riches, and 
his numerous armies; and Chu, before he proceeded farther, 
reſolved to deſtroy him. Lyang had laid ſiege to Nanchangfu; 
but, hearing that Chu was advancing in perſon, with a nu- 
merous fleet and two hundred thouſand ſoldiers on board, to 
relieve the place, he raiſed the ſiege, and prepared for a ge- 
neral engagement, which continued, for ſeveral days, very 
bloody both by ſea and land ; but ended in the defeat and 
death of Yew Lyang; upon which his generals and troops ſub- 
mitted to Chu. | 


That general was now without a competitor in the field. who ac- 
The diviſions that were ſtill increaſing among Towhan's cepts of 
At the title 


laſt, in the beginning of the year 1364, Chu's chief officers of king. 


troops, were daily paving his way to the empire, 


propoſed that he ſhould take upon him the dignity of an em- 
peror. Chu did not think that his affairs were yet ripe 
enough for ſo high a title; but at laſt he conſented to accept 
of that of king of U. In this quality, being unanimoufly 
recognized by fis followers, he appointed his grand officers 
of ſtate; and, in a general aſſembly of them, he confirmed 


all his former profeſſions for the good of his country; the 
only motive, he ſaid, which had prevailed upon him to ac- 


cept of his dignity. Soon after this, Chu conqueted the 


provinces of Henſi and Hugqueng, and his conduct ſhewed 


him to deſerve his ſucceſs. "The Chineſe, without minding 
the meanneſs of his birth, ſubmitted to the greatneſs of his 
genius, and the pre-eminence of his virtues : while the court 


of Towhan were themſelves, in effect, promoting his future 
dignity. | TM 
Ayyewo Shilitata, the hereditary prince there, had formed Factions 
ſuch factions amongſt the great men of his father's empire, formed by 
that they ſtood upon their guard againſt one another, rather the prince. 
than their common enemy. Towhan, weak as he was, fore- 
ſaw the conſequences of thoſe diviſions, and endeavoured to 
prevent them, by making _—_ Temur, who was the de- 


2 clared 
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clared enemy of the prince, his firſt miniſter and generaf 

The beginning of his adminiſtration promiſed fair; for he 

put to death, or baniſhed, the companions of the emperor's 
debauches, and the lamas of his religion. But Polo ſoon 

flagged in this courſe. He ſought to ſet aſide the prince from 

x the ſucceſſion, and he uſed violence to his mother the em. 
PIP} who was obliged to purchaſe her peace and freedom 

by ſupplying him with the moſt exceflive means of debauch. 

ery, to which Polo was extremely addicted. At laſt, the 

prince took the field, and Polo Temur, being looked upon as 

keeping his maſter and the empreſs in thraldom, was deſerted 

by the army and the great men, and, at laſt, killed by the 
emperor's orders; and the prince regained the poſſeſſion of 

.. the imperial palace. EL | 

Admini- Pola was ſucceded in the prime adminiſtration, by another 
ſtration of great lord, called Koko Temur. But this, far from healing the 
Koro Te- public diſſentions, increaſed them; while Chu, heaping vic- 
— tory upon victory, beſides other places, took the fineſt cities 
and provinces of the empire. The imperial prince, who 

was, at once, ambitious and factious to the greateſt degree, 

aſſiſted by his mother, inceſſantly preſſed Towhan to refign 
the empire to him ; and, at laſt, procured the diſgrace of 

Koko, though he could not get himſelf declared emperor, 

Chu improved all theſe diſorders and diſturbances to his own 
advantage. He ſaw the weakneſs of the Itoen, or Mogul, 
government, and wherein it conſiſted. He had immenſe ar- 

mies devoted to his ſervice, and he publiſhed manifeſtoes 
over all China, promiſing to reſtore the morality, religion, 
and virtues of the Chineſe; all which, he ſaid, had been 
groſly violated by barbarians. To make thoſe profeſſions 
good, though he was without education, he applied himſelf 
10 cloſely to the ſtudy of the Chine/e government and litera- 
ture, that he ſoon re-eſtabliſhed them in all their former 
Purity ; and no arts were ſpared to remind the Chineſe, that 
Chu inau- the [wen were no better than barbarians. At laſt, bis pro- 
gurated greſs was ſuch, that, bearing down all oppoſition, he was 
Emperor. | $f inaugurated emperor of China, in Nankin ; and he 
ſettled the ſucceſſion upon his ſon : while the [wen were bu- 
| fied in cutting one another's throats. | 
Tewhan The year 1368 is accounted the firſt of Chu's reign ; and, 
abandons from that time, he performed all the acts of imperial dig- 
Peking nity, both civil and religious: but Towhan was ſtill in pot- 
and Chi- ſeſſion of Peking and of all Tartary; and it was neceſſary for 
232. Chau to drive him out of China, With this view, he made 
himſelf maſter directly of all the important poſts and paſſes 
leading to the capital; and overthrew all the braveſt of To- 
whan's generals and armies who oppoſed his progreſs. To- 


whan, on the other hand, thinking his fate inevitable, not- 
withſtanding all the tears and remonſtrances of his moſt 
faithful ſubjects, took the reſolution of retiring into 7 earl - 
E # Sx 8 5 enen N r * N W i ; 


which he did, and thereby left Chu in poſſeſſion of the em- 


my re of China; where he reigned under the name of Hongvuu, 
ror's and became the founder of a new dinaſty; of which we have 
ſoon no materials to give any tolerable hiſtory. 
Tom | g 
em- RO — — - 
om, | 
* The hiſtory of the empire of Tartary, from the year 1368 | 
W. to the lateſt accounts. 
rte | | | . | 
Fo HE ſucceſſors of Fenghiz Khan had eſtabliſhed their Lameneſs | 
1 of empire in China by their uncommon virtues, and the of hiſtory, 
regard they had for the Con arts ; but they loſt it, in a 
her great meaſure, by their attachment to ſuperſtition ; through 
the which Towhan became a prey, to prieſts, women, and fa- 
Ic- yourites. The hiſtory of the A4ogul emperors in Tartary, 
ties after this, conſiſts of little more than the names of ſome of 
ſho them, and a few of the moſt remarkable events. Towhan was 
ee, ſucceeded by his ſon Ayyew Shilitata, who removed his impe- 
ign rial refidence to Karatoram; but we know of few, or no, 
of particulars of his reign, or thoſe of his ſucceſſors, for many 
or, years; but that they were continually at war with Honguu 
wn and the Chineſe emperors, though they never could re-eſta- 
ul, bliſh a _—_ in China. We learn, however, that, in the 
r= year 1449, Tartary was invaded by Fugt/ong, the Chineſe em- 
Des peror, who, paſſing the great wall, was entirely defeated by 
n, the Moguls, and himſelf taken priſoner. He lay long in cap- 
en tivity, but was, at laſt, relieved by a vaſt ranſom paid to the 
ns Megul emperor. : td 
If e know nothing farther, with certainty, of the Tartar Revolu- 
a- court, till the year 1500; when a new war broke out be- Hons in 
er tween the two empires, which terminated to the advantage Tartarys 
at of the Moguls, But the latter, in the year 1550, were en- 
o- tirely defeated, in attempting to make themſelves maſters of 
as form | After this la peace followed, and the Tartars ob- 
1e tained leave from $h:zſong, the emperor of China, to carry on 
- 2 traffic in horſes in his dominions: but that permiſſion was 
| ſoon recalled through the inconveniencies it occaſioned. Soon 
d, after, the Mogul troops were again defeated, by the Chineſe, 
7 with great ſlaughter. After this, Tartary was ſplit into ma- 
[- ny ſeparate governments amongſt the deſcendants of Zenghiz 
Ir Khan, All of them, however, ſeem to acknowledge a kind 
e of a ſuperiority in the perſon of a khan, or emperor, of the 
8 houſe of Kublay. But the Manchetus, or the Egſtern Tartars, 
N under a prince called Tyerming, after ſeveral fruitleſs at- 
1 tempts, made a vaſt progreſs in China. He is ſaid to have 
62 been a bloody prince, but was ſucceeded by his ſon Tyentſong, 
t who ſubdued the Mogul princes, and, at the time of his death, 
; had almoſt made himſelf maſter of all Chia. Under his fon, 
y thc reigning dynaſty of the 8 emperors was finiſhed by 
| 8 a e. 
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Cata- a rebellion under one Li; who, making himſelf maſter of the 
ſtrophe of imperial city and palace, obliged the unhappy emperor ta 
an empe- murder himſelf and his family. Upon this, one of his gene. 
ror. rals, rather than ſubmit to a rebel, called in the Manche 
Tartars, with their young prince, Sunchi, at their head, and 
diſpoſſeſſed Li of Peking, and all his conqueſts. The cru. 
elty of that rebel made the Chineſe welcome the Mancher; 1; 
their deliverers ; and, in the year 1644, Sunchi was declared 
emperor of China, and became the founder of a new dy- 
naſty there. | | 
Account Before this time, the chief of ths deſcendants of Fenyj;, 
of the Khan in Tartary, was obliged, by the danchews, to refien 
Hanchews his dignity, and to be contented with the title of vang, or 
king. This prince, or one of his deſcendants, afterwardz 
attempted to throw off the anchew yoke ; yet he was de- 
feated with great ſlaughter, and the Manchew dinaſty ſtil 
reigns in China. All their power, however, could not pre- 
vent a great many provinces in Tartary from recognizing, a 
their heads, the deſcendants of Towhan, the laſt Mogul em- 
peror of China; and eſtabliſhing, amongſt themſelves, in the 
remoter provinces of Tartary, a kind of independency. 
Theſe people are ranked under three denominations; the 
Moguls, the Kalkas (who were compoſed of the Tartars driven 
out of China) and the Eluibs, or whom we call the Kam; 
Tartars. Each of thoſe tribes had their reſpective khans; 
but they had very little power farther than their precedency 
The ſtu- in their general diets; the chief authority being uſurped by 
pidity of the taphis, or the great lords under them. In ſpiritual mat- 
the Tar- ters, all of them were implicitly ſubject to the great lama of 
. Farreli- Tibet, The power of this ontif is incredible, as is the ſtu- 
_ giog. pidity of the people, were not the relations confirmed by 
| many indiſputable evidences. He pretended to be God in 
. perſon, and he fat with all the ſolemn ſtate of a living divi- 
nity, and had the ſame adoration paid him. In proceſs of 
time, other famas aſſumed the ſame character, and were 
treated with the ſame devotion ; and were ſo implicitly fol- 
lowed by the people, that they acquired a temporal, as well 
” 2s a ſpiritual, authority over the greateſt Khans; and, to 
this day, the ſame idolatry exiſts in an incredible number of 
places in Tartary, where thoſe hofos, or living gods, are to 
be ſeen. A taki, called Lopzang, attacked Shaſſa#tu, the 
chief khan of the Kalkas, took him priſoner, and put him 
to death. The other khans, uniting in their turns, defeated 
and took Lopzang ; but, not daring to put him to death, 
they ſent him to be puniſhed as the great lamas ſhould think 
proper. | | 
Hiſtory It happened that one of the hofos had an elder brother, 
and ad- called Tyſhety, who was a coniiderable khan, and at ths, 
ventures head of the conſpiracy againſt Lopzang. After that rebel was 
of a pre- defeated, Shaſfakiu's ſon, who had the ſame name as his fa- 
tended ther, was re-inſtatgd in his dominions; but the ns 
god. | | ae 
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have mentioned perſuaded his brother to reſerve all his 
gocks, and a great part of his ſubjects, for his own uſe. 
"bart COMP: ained of this treatment to the great lama, but 
receiving only evaſive anſwers, he carried his complaints to 
the Mancher emperor of China, to whom the Kalkas paid a 
ſmall tribute of a dromedary and nine white horſes, for the 
liberty of trade in that empire. The emperor, by virtue of 
his ſuperiority, interpoſed in the affair, and procured a meet- 
ing ol the ſtates of the Kalkas; but a diſpute between the la- 
ma, who was Shaſſaktu's brother, and the great lama's deputy, 
arole about precedency. The latter pretended to it in right 
of his maſter, the great lama; and the other in his own 
light, as being an original living god. This important queſ- 
tion was, at laſt, determined, by putting them both on an 
equality ; and, by the mediation of the members preſent and 
the Chineſe ambaſſor, Shaſſakttu was promiſed reſtitution by 
the lama, or, as he was commonly called, the kutuktu. 
Upon the breaking up of the aſſembly, however, Shaſſaktu, 
meeting with nothing but delays, applied to his friend Kal- 
dan, the khan of the Kalmuks ; who ſent an ambaſſador, 
complaining of their trifling towards Shaſſa#tu; and to com- 
plain of the affront offered to the great lama, by the kutuk- 
tu's diſputing the precedency with his deputy. | | 

The kutuktu, whom the khan, his brother, paid the ſame His eru- 
adoration to, as did the meaneſt of the people, reſented this elty. 
letter ſo much, that he put the ambaſſador to death; and, 
raiſing a greater army, with his brother, they not only ſur- 
prized Shaſ/aktuz whom they took priſoner and drowned, 
but marched againſt the Eluths, whoſe troops they likewiſe 
defeated, and cut off the head of Kaldan's brother. This hap- 
pened in the year 1687. | 
. Kanghi was then the Manchew emperor of China, He was policy of 
the prince who is ſo much celebrated by the jeſuits, and Xanghi. 
other writers, for his attention to the affairs of government, the fa- 
his Zeal for all polite and uſeful literature, and for every other mous em- 
virtue that can enter into the compoſition of a man or a mo- peror of 
narch. But, on this occaſion, it appeared he was far from China. 
being void of ambition. Being apprehenſive of Kalkan's 
power, and a general confederacy of the princes deſcended 
from Kublay againſt him, he had ſecretly encouraged the ku- 
tuktu, and his brother, to invade the Eluth territories. They, 
on the other hand, pretended that they had undoubted intel- 
ligence, that Shafſaktu and Kaldan had formed a deſign for 
ſubjecting, to themſelves, all the Kalkas; and invited in all the 
princes of that nation to oppoſe Kaldan; who, in the year 
1688, invaded Tuſbetu's territories. But, the latter being 
joined by a great number of other princes, the army was 
vaſtly ſuperior to that of Kaldan, who wiſely took up a ſtrong 
camp, without advancing farther. This had the effect he 
bad foreſeen ; the Nallas ſplit into factions, and, by en 

5 aban- 
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abandoned Tu/hitu and the kutuktu : fo that Kaldan deſeatol 

their army; drove them beyond the walls of China; mad 

_ himſelf maſter of their camp, and all the rich ſpoil; and — 

to death all their friends and followers, wherever they Were 

found. In ſhort, he filled their whole country with deſohz. 

tion. | | 

who pro- The kutuktu, and his brother, upon this, applied tg 
tects the Aangy: ; and not only became his vatlals themſelves, but 
kutuktu. brought over many of the Kaka princes to follow their ex. 
5 ample; which made Kaldan declare war againſt the Rallas in 
general. | | 

Kaldan Kanght, at firſt, affected great moderation. He ſent an am. 
maſſacres baſſador to demand of Kaldan the reaſons of his cruel pro- 
the Kal. ceedings. His anſwer was, that he was reſolved to revenge 
. his brother's death; that the kutuktu was ſuch a monſter in 
every kind of wickedneſs, that it was ſcandalous in any 

prince to give him a retreat: and he referred the emperor 

to the breach of his oath, he had ſolemnly ſworn, in the Tar- 

tar diet, before his ambaſſador, and had fo perfidiouſly brok. 

en: adding, that he could not lay down his arms till the ky. 

tuktu was given up. Kanghi declined this, under pretence 

that he could not abandon a prince in diſtreſs and under his 
protection. Upon which, about the year 1690, Kaldan ad- 

vanced to a province which Kang: had afiigned him, and put 

all the Xaltas to the ſword that fell into his hands. | 

He forms But the army of Kaldan, though very well diſciplined, was 
a confede not ſo formidable a conſideration to Kanght as was the power 
racy: of the lama of Tibet, whoſe quarrel Kaldan was in a manner 
againſt fighting, and who was then forming intrigues for uniting all 
Kanghi, the Tartar princes of his party, Moguls in particular, for re- 
; covering the empire of China from the Manchew uſurpation, 
as they call it. The apprehenſions of ſuch a confederacy, 

with Kaldan at its head, was alarming; and, tho' the Chineſe 
mandarins conſidered the Eluths as being no other than deſ- 
picable barbarians, yet the emperor ordered a body of Mogul 
and Manchew troops, his own ſubjects, to march againſt Kal- 
aan, who utterly defeated them, and obliged their remains, 

with their general, to fly to the mountains. 

put is un- The news of this diſgrace reaching Peking, a much greater 
ducceſsful. army was raiſed; and, at firſt, Kangbi intended to have com- 
manded it in perſon: but he was by his council adviſed to 
give that command to-his brother, and he ordered his own 
eldeſt ſon to attend him to the field. By this time, the mil- 
ſionary jeſuits had got footing in China and had taught Rang- 
hi, and his ſubjects, the uſe of founderies for making can- 
non, and the European methods of managing artillery. Kal- 
dan was then about two hundred and forty miles from Pe— 
ting, and deſtitute of artillery ; but he knew ſo well how to 
chuſe his ground, that he gave the Chineſe ſeveral defeats, 
and, at laſt, hazarded a general engagement, in which both 
| 5 | EN parties 
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efeate] ities claimed the victory: but Kaldan was ſenſible that the 
made atch was unequal ; and, that his ſmall army, if he conti- 
nd put Ned to hold out, muſt, at laſt, be ſacrificed. A treaty, 
; Vere therefore, was ſet on foot the next day after the battle ; by 
Zeſolg. hich Kaldan ſwore never to return again into the emperor's 
. Buinions, or thoſe of his allies, provided he was ſuffered 
(ed to to return to his own dominion., which he found in the ut- 
2 but . oft diſtreſs, though the cauſes are variouſly related. 
0 eng According to the beſt accounts, he had left a favourite ne- Adven- 
lain bew, whole name was Raptan, regent of his dominions. tures of 
| This prince had been contracted to a lady, whom Kaldan his ne- 
* any himſelf had fallen in love with; and Kaldan had likewiſe phew 
Prog procured the death of Raptar's elder brother, whom he Raptan. 
enge Lied, Upon thoſe,. and ſome other, provocations, Raptan 
= withdrew ſecretly from court, and was attended in his re- 
any treat by ſuch numbers of the Eluth families, that Kaldan, 
ror upon his return from the war, found his dominions greatly 
Lar- depopulated ; nor could he ever perſuade Raptan to return. 
Ok. Kaldan, notwithſtanding all his diſtreſſes, {till perſevered in 
ky. his animoſity againſt the Kallas; and, after his return, omit- 
__ ted no means of renewing the war againſt them. | 
his | The court of Peking, on the other hand, was exaſperated Cenſure of 
a= againſt the generals who had conducted the expedition againſt the Chi- 
Put Tallan; even the emperor's brother was fined and cenſured, 7e/e gene- 
and the other generals degraded ; and ſome would have been rals. 
45 put to death, had not the emperor himſelf ſcreened them. 
er Soon after Kanghi marched into Tartary and there received the 
er homages of all the Ka/ka princes. This ſerved to haſten the 
all preparations Kaldan was making for renewing the war. He 
To was ſo ſucceſsful that he ſoon after took the field, and put to 
15 death all the Kalhas wherever he met with them. He was not 
57 ſo ſucceſsful in forming the Mogul confederacy, which he 
Je had ſo much at heart. About the year 1694, he publiſhed 
- his propoſals for uniting them againſt the Mancherus, and 
d threatened to treat every Mogul as an enemy who did not 
a join the confederacy. Having ſent thoſe propoſals to the 
7 king of Korchin, that prince tranſmitted them to Kanghi, who 
immediately reſolved to make his utmoſt efforts againſt the 
Elaths, The Chineſe, by this time, had been brought into 
excellent diſcipline by the indefatigable cares of Kanghz, 


whoſe army conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, with 
three hundred pieces of cannon, which he divided into three 
bodies; and, at the ſame time, ſent them all, though by ſe- 
parate quarters, into Kaldan's dominions, which they filled 
with deſolation; the race of the Eluths being almoſt exter- 
minated by them, and no more than ten or twelve thouſand 
of their families left alive. 


* — 2 | | my 


from the repreſentation of the Jeſuits and the Chineſe, wh 
were his mortal enemies; but, even according to their re- 
lations, their idol, Kanghi, behaved very unſuitably to the 
N 3 N character 


As to Kaldan himſelf, what we know of him is chiefly Injuſtice 
0 done to 


Kaldan, 
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character they gave him, in giving refuge to ſuch monſters 
of barbarity and perjury as the kutuktu and his brother, and 
taking up their quarrel, and purſuing it with ſuch barhar;: 
as he did ; for he put to death even the beloved wife of ki 
aan, by ordering her head to be cut off to adorn his triumph, 
Kaldan, notwithſtanding all his diitrefles, retreated, ſome 
ſay, with his followers to the mountains, where hunger ſoon 
compelled them to kill all their horfes. After this, he ſent 
his own ſon to the great lama, to let him know his condi- 
tion : but the young prince and his retinue were intercepted 
on the road by a treacherous governor, and fent in chains to 
Kanghi, who meanly put him to death. When Kaldan te. 


who poi- 
ſons him ceived this melancholy news, he could ſupport his ſpirits no 
ſelf. © longer; but, defiring his few followers to provide for their 
own fafety in the beſt manner they could, he took poifon, 
Succeeded The fate of Kaldan did not diſcourage his nephew Raptan 
by Rup- from aroma, himſelf to the remaining Kalmuchs, or to 


tas. the people of Little Bukharia, which had been ſubject to 
| Kaldan ; but he demanded his uncle's iucceſſion. He was ac- 
cordingly recognized by them; and, having _ 

as well as abilities, he foon became ſo powerful a prince that 

he reduced Tibet and feveral other rich provinces : but he at 

Jaſt drew upon himſelf the arms of Kanghi, who took from 

him the provinces of Kamil and Turfan. Their quarrel is 

faid to have been occaſioned by a gold mine, which was 

claimed by both parties, as lying on the frontiers of both 

their dominions. The kontaifh, or grand-monareh (for fo 

Raptan was called by his ſubjects) for ſome time maintained 

| his ground; but the Chineſe, by their artillery, and building 
His nego- ſtrong fortifications, at laſt gained their point. This obliged 
ciation the kontaiſh, ſo late as the year 1720, to apply to the czar 
with tte Peter the Great of Muſcovy, for protection and the aſſiſtance 
car Pe- of ten thouſand men, with a train of artillery; offering, on 
Jr. that condition, to pay him tribute, and to clear his domi- 
nions of the Chineſe. But Peter was then engaged in ſo many 

projects of far greater conſequence, that he declined the offer. 


otwithſtanding this, the kontaifh certainly regained the | 
poſſeſſions he had loſt, becauſe we find him, in the year 
1726, in his dominions. Since that time, we have no ma- 
terials from that country for hiſtory, 
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The ſucceſſors of Jenghiz Khan in Perſia, from the year 
| 1264 to the year 1335. 


H ULACU, the ſame deſcendant of 2 Khan who, Empire of 
„and put a period x7,1a4u. 


as we have ſeen, conquered Baghda 
to the khalifat, died poſſeſſed of immenſe dominions, com- 
prehending Koraſan ; the two Perſias, with their capitals, 
Jpahan and Shiraz ; all Ayria, Media, Meſopotamia, Arme- 
na, Georgia, and Ajra Minor. Some of thoſe countries he 
had received, in truſt, from the Mogul Chineſe emperors ; 
and, notwithſtanding the immenſity of his power, he ſtill 
ackrowledegd them as his ſuperiors. 


He was, in the year 1264, ſucceeded by his fon Abakta in He is ſue- 
his dominions. Aba#a's firſt care was, to ſecure the paſſes ceeded by 
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into his territories from the incurſions of his neighbours, 4bata. 


who, all of them, like himſelf, were the deſcendants of 
Jenghix Khan. Notwithſtanding that, Bata, the khan, or 
kin, of Great Bukharia, invaded his dominions with three 
hundred thouſand men; but happened to die on the eve of a 
general engagement : upon which his troops returned to 
Tartary. Abakn, after this, in the year 1269, defeated an 
army of Tartars under Byorak, a deſcendant from Fagatay, 
Jenghix Khan's ſon. By all accounts, Abaka was a wite and 


a virtuous prince; but it is extremely hard to aſcertain the + 


nature of the ſovereignty he had over great part of his domi- 
nions: for, under him, Bundoftar, ſultan of Egypt, con- 
quered Armenia, and took priſoner the king's fon, whoſe 
name was Hatem. But, though Hatem was ſubſtitute to 
Abaka, we know of no concern the latter took in the war; 
only we are told that he gave to Hatem a favourite ſlave, for 
which Bundottar exchanged Hatem's ſon. We are likewiſe 
told, that Abaka had a governor in Anatolia, to whom Hatem 
applied for aſſiſtance, but in vain ; and, that Abata, upon 
Hatem's earneſt requeſt, gave him leave to reſign his king- 


dom of Armenia to his fon. 


After this, Bundo#tar. invaded the country of Anatolia, Bundektar 


where he defeated he Mogul forces; and, having over-run invades 


that province, he retired towards Syria; while Abaka put Armenia. 


his governor of Anntclia to death for negligence. The re 

of Abata's life was ſpent in his wars with the Egyptians; in 
ſome of which he was ſucceſsful, in others not: but the ac- 
counts given of them by authors, are ſo uncertain and con- 
tradictory, and, at the ſame time, ſo unintereſting, that we 
ſhall not trouble our readers with the particulars. Amongſt 
the other glories of his reign, it was not the leaſt conſidera- 
ble, that he endeavoured to reſtore Baghdad to its antient 
luſtre ; and that, if he was not a Chriſtian, though it is pro- 
bable he was, he certainly attended the ſervice of the C 71 


tian church; ſor, only three days before his death, he cele- 
| brated 


| 
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Abaka, a brated the feaſt of Eaſter, with the Chriſtians, at the church 
Cbriſtian, of Hamadan, His death, which happened in 1282, was 
his death. thought to have been haſtened by poiſon adminiſtered to him 

buy his prime-miniſter. 

He was ſucceeded by Ahmed, whoſe Mogul name was NM. 
 tudar. The conduct of this prince make it evident, that the 
4Toguls, in Syria and Perſia, had, at this time, no ſettled re. 
ligion, but took up with that which was moſt according to 
their fancy or intereſt. This prince, in the beginning of his 
reign, was a friend to the Chriſtians; and, perhaps, would 
have continued ſo, had it not been for political reaſons ; for 
he had mounted the throne in prejudice to Argon, ſon to 
Revolu- Abata. The latter, having a 2 party on his ſide among 
tions in the Moguls, diſputed the ſucceſſion with his uncle, who de. 
Per/ia, clared himſelf a Mabomeran; probably, to gain the Mahr. 
metan princes, particularly Kelown, to his intereſt, He 
could not, however, have done any thing more unpopular 
amongſt his ſubjects, who had an invincible averſion to that 
religion. But Argun having taken the field, was defeated 
and made priſoner, and condemned by Ahmed to die. This 
barbarous order ſhocked the Moguls; they ſet Argun free; 
and Ahmed, in his turn, was made priſoner, and put to death, 
We are told that Argun refuſed to ſhed his blood, but that 
he delivered him up into the hands of his mother-in-Jay, 

whoſe huſband and ſons he had put to death. 
Argun One Bogar, a nobleman, who had the chief hand in the 
made em- late revolution, that had placed Argun upon the throne, was 
peror. that prince's prime-miniſter ; and the firſt thing he did was, 
to put to death SHamſoddin, the vizir, who was ſuſpeCted of 
having poiſoned his father. After this, Bogar rebelled, 
and loſt his life in the attempt; and the Mahometans became 
the deteſtation of the court and people after the death of 
Sgamſoddin, who was of that religion. Argun's hatred to 
them proceeded fo far, that he made a Few phyfician his firſt 
miniſter ; but, at the ſame time, the Chri/t:ans were ſo much 
in his favour, that he gave orders for converting even the 
holy temple of Mecca into a moſque. This proved fatal to 
both the emperor and his miniſter ; for, before it could be 
executed, the emperor fell fick, it was thought by poiſon; 
His death. the 7ewv was murdered ; and his death was followed by a 

maſſacre of great numbers of his religion, 


Succeeded The next ſultan, or khan, of Per/ia, was Ganjatu. This 


by Garja- prince was celebrated for juſtice and liberality; but, making 
tu, too free with ſome ladies of quality, their fathers formed a 
| conſpiracy againſt him; and, having put him to death, in 
1294, he was ſucceeded by his uncle Baydu, governor of 


Baghdad. 4 | 
A conſpiracy, headed by one Gazan, the ſon of Argun and 


governor of Koraſan, was formed againſt the ſultan ; and, the 


conſpirators taking the field, demanded juſtice upon the 


murderers of Ganjatu. It appears that Gazan declared _ 
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e a Mabometan, and was joined by all of that religion, 

hich gained head every day in Perſia, by means of the vaſt 

number of Turks who poured into it. Gazan having taken 

the field, defeated the fultan's troops, and obliged him to 

comply with all he demanded. Badu, however, having no who is put 
intention to perform his promiſes, Gazan employed Newruz, to death. 
it once an artful miniſter and a great general, to form a party 

,ozinſt Baydu, in his own court; which he did with ſo much 

ſicceſs, that he was defeated, and the ſultan put to death. 

Gazan next mounted the throne of Perſia, and his general He js ſuc- 
Mibruz, to whoſe valour and conduct he entirely owed it, ceeded by 
quellcd all the rebellions that diſturbed the early part of his Caan. 
reign; but being ſent governor to Koraſan, he was there | 
moſt ingratefully put to death, upon a ſlight ſuſpicion, by 
order of his maſter, who, after his acceſſion, aſſumed the 
Mahometan name of Manbud. Gazan, however, is cele- His rapa- 
brated for his eminent juſtice ; but we cannot ſay with what cicuſneſs. 
propriety : for, in = „ he ordered his chief miniiter to be 

ut to death, merely becauſe that he might fieze the great 
riches-he had amaſſed, After that, he invaded Syria, where 


| he defeated the Egyptians; and his general Kutluk took Da- 


maſcus, and reduced great part of Syria; but Mahmud re- 
raſſing the Euphrates, the garriſons he left in that country 
were cut in pieces by the Syrians; who, being ſupported by 
the Egyßtians, defeated Mahmud's general in a bloody en- 
gagement: foon after which Mahmud himſelf died. : 

Mahmud was fucceeded by his brother Ahaytu ; who, be- He is ſuc- 
ing likewiſe a Mahometan, took the name of Gayathoddin. ceeded b 
He had been, during his brother's life-time, governor of his bro- 
Loraſan. This prince's reign was a feries of wars with the ther 4ha- 
Syrians and Turks, Gayathoddin invaded the former, and the zz, * 
latter invaded him. At fiſt he refided at Tauris, but after- 
wards lived at Sultana, which he built. This reign is diſtin- 
guiſhed by no remarkable events or conqueſts, and he like- 
wiſe is celebrated for his juſtice ; the name which the hiſto- 
rians of that country feem to have given to cruelty. At the 
time of his death, which happened in 1316, he was thirty- 
fix years of age; and he is remarked for having been the pa- a violent 
tron of the ſet of Ali, which ſtill prevails over all Perſia; Mahome- 
and of having been the author of that barbarous inſtitution of za, 
forcing Jetos and Chriſtians to part with their children, that 
they may be educated Mahometans and ſlaves. | 

Aouſaid ſucceeded his father the laſt ſultan. The general 4bu/aid 
of his troops was Juban, a man of approved fidelity to his mounts 
family, and eminent for his ſervices to it; but of too ſevere che throne 
a diſpoſition : for, having repreſſed an invaſion of the Tar- 
lars, who threatened Su/tania itſelf, he ordered ſome officers, 
who, he thought had failed in their duty, to receive the Mo- 
gul difcipline of the whip; which is, perhaps, the ſame with 
the Muſeovite knout. The delinquents were powerful enough 
to form ſuch a party againſt him, that they defeated his ar- 

m; 
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my ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty he eſcaped tg 
Sultania, where the ſultan gave him his ſiſter in marriage 
The truth is, this Jzban ſeems to have been a very extragy. 
dinary perſon. Having procured his ſon the government of 
Anatolia, the young man rebelled againft his ſovereign, but 
was, by the father, brought priſoner to Abuſaid, who farther 
rewarded the father's ſervices, by not only pardoning the 
ſon, but replacing him in his government. | 
He fallsin Love, however, ſoon put a {top to this harmony. The 
love with daughter of Jaban was reported to be the fineſt woman in 
Juban's all Aſia; and ſhe had been married to the ſon of Huſſryu, 
daughter. another great genera]. It had been, immemorially, the pre. 
rogative of the Mogul khans, to oblige any man to part with 
his wife, if his majeſty had a mind to make her his. Abu 
ſaid, upon ſeeing the daughter of Juban, was fo violently 
ſmitten with her charms, that he made uſe of this part of his 
prerogative, by demanding her of her father in marriage. 
Though, from what appeared afterwards, neither the lady 
nor her huſband had any objections to this propoſal, yet Ju- 
| ban had other notions; and not only flatly refuſed his con- 
ſent, but carried the unwilling prince to Baghdad, and or- 
dered his daughter and ſon-in-law to reſide in a different part 
of the empire. This ſeparation ſerved only to inflame Abu- 
faid's paſſion the more; but, as his love for the daughter in- 
creaſed, his regard for the father diminiſhed, till it was con- 
firmed into hatred by the ſuggeſtions of Sayn the vizir. 


Damaſh, the ſon of Juban, having a great poſt about the ſul- 


tan's perſon, diſcovered that a formidable conſpiracy had 

| been formed againſt his father, and put him upon his guard. 
Juban's Fuban's conduct, upon this, is pretty unaccountable; for he 
virtue, retired to Koraſan, and took the vizir Sayn along with him, 
leaving his ſon in poſſeſſion of his power at court. The em- 

peror, who was young, and whom 7uban had always treated 

as his pupil, reſented this treatment; and Damaſb, having 
exceeded the bounds of his duty, both by his promotions 

and his amours, was put to death by Abuſaid's orders. | 

This execution was no ſooner performed, than Abuaid, 

thinking he had now regained his authority, ſent orders to 


impriſon Juban, and to put to death all his relations and fol- | 
lowers. Thoſe orders, inſtead of being executed, were 


communicated to Juban himſelf,” who immediately raiſed 
ſeventy thouſand horſe, and took the field againſt the ſultan; 
who was likewiſe at the head of an army. But, while 1 
ban was upon his march, ſome ſcruples aroſe within him 
with regard to the legality of his enterprize. He therefore 
paid a viſit to a ſhyk, or nobleman, named Ro#noddin, to 
conſult him; and it was agreed, that the ſheyk ſhould, in 
Jubun's name, repair to Abuſaid's camp, and offer to treat of 
peace, provided the murderers of his ſon were given up. But 
n who received the ſheyk with great honours, had 
made an inveterate enemy of Juban, his firſt 9 * 
. refule 


nd 
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refuſed either to treat or give up the parties. This anſwer He is de- 
exaſperated Juban; but it ſoon appeared, that it proceeded ſerted by 
from a party he had formed in Juban's army, thirty thouſand his army. 
of whom went over to Abuſaid. | 

This deſertion, which was owing, perhaps, to Juban's too 
great ſeverity of difcipline, entirely diſconcerted and daunted 
Yan, who immediately prepared to return, with the troops 
that ſtill continued with him, to Khoraſan. It is more than 
probable that this diſtreſs touched his daughter, who now 
was married to Abuſaid, and her huſband was advanced to 
one of the greateſt poſts in the empire. This revolution in 
Tuban's family was entirely unknown to him. After march- 
ing, for ſome time, thro' almoft impafſable deſerts, he found 
that the defertion amongſt his troops had brought them al- 
moſt to a handful ; and formed a reſolution of retiring to- 


f his wards the Turks in Turke/tan, the declared enemies of Abu- 

Le, ſaid: but, bethinking himſelf of a general named Malec Kart, His re- 
ady who lay under the greateft obligations to him, he repaired to markable 
J his army, where he was murdered by Malec Kurt's orders. death. 
o_ Before his death, he requeſted, amongft other things, that 

on he ſhould be buried at Medina; and, that the ſon whom he 

* had by the ſultan's fiſter, ſhould be ſent to his court, toge- 

On ther with his own little finger, which was crooked at the 

me end, to be preſented to Sbhuſaid: all which requeſts were 

MN promiſed him. 255 79 
** Malec Kurt having received orders from Abuſaid for what A traitor 
ul. be had done, with very great promiſes in caſe of. perform- diſap- 

ad ance, immediately ſet out for court to claim his reward; pointed 
rd, but, to his great diſappointment, upon the road he under- of his re- 
he ſtood that the new empreſs governed the empire; and, that ward. 

* her huſband was in poſſeſſion of the very poſt which he him- 

1 ſelf had a mind to demand. This news exaſperated him ſo 

ed highly, that he ſent back orders to put Juban's young ſon to 

18 death; his death having likewiſe been contained in the em- 


peror's warrant. This inhuman action being performed, he 
went to the emperor's court, which was then at Karabagh; 
where he met with nothing but diſdain and contempt, and, 
at laſt, had permiſſion to return to his own country. The 
fultan gave forty thouſand dinars to the Mecca pilgrims, to 
be laid out in burying the bodies of Juban and his fon, ac- 
cording as the former had requeſted. | 
We have been the more particular upon the above rela- Hiſtory of 
tion, as it contains a leſſon to princes, not to puſh the pro- the ſultana 
vocations of their ſubjects beyond the bounds of human ſuf- Bag ſdad. 
ferance; and, becauſe it is full of events, that are as inſtruc- 
tive as they are curious. As to Baghdad, for ſo the new ſul- 
tana was named, her character is very queſtionable. It is 
agreed, on all hands, that her huſband, who loved a ſtudious 
lite, put the whole management of affairs into her hands; 
and, that her adminiſtration was wiſe and moderate. On 
the other hand, ſhe was accuſed of having {tl a ſecret corre- 
T0 TH. | ſpondence 
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ſpondence with her former huſband Haſſan ; and fome pet- 
ſons, who were envious of Haſſan's great power, filled the 
ſultan's head with thoſe ſuperſtitions ; and they made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon him, that both Baghdad and Haſſan were 
ſent to priſon , but, having cleared their innocence, they 
were ſet free, and reſtored to-g-eater favour than ever: for 
Death and Haſſan was made governor of Anatolia, The ſultan A}ujail 
character did not ſurvive this event above four or five years; for, in 
of 4bu/aid. 1335, as he was marching to oppoſe an irruption of the 4 
beg Tartars, whoſe monarch diſputed the crown with him, 
he fell ill and died. This prince, in his perſon, is ſaid to 
have been handſome; but it is plain that his paſſions, to- 
gether with his love of ſtudy, hurted him greatly. He was, at 
the time of his death, no more than thirty-two years of 
age; and he was only twelve when his father made him go. 
verner of Koraſan. It was ſtrongly ſuſpected that he was poi. 

ſoned by his beloved Baghdad. 


* 


— 


The Hiſtery of Timur Bek, commonly called Tamerlan, 


. B EF OR E ve proceed to the direct hiſtory of this great 

nary hiſ- monarch, it is proper to give the reader à general idea 

tory. of the ſtate of Aſa when Tamerlan entered upon the ſtage of 

life, that he may thereby comprehend the various advantages 

he had from the diſſentions and diſpoſitions of the Aſiatic pow. 

ers. This is the more neceſſary, as all other hiſtorians have 

repreſented him, as a monarch poſſeſſed of almoſt ſuperna- 

tural powers, and as owing the vaſt progreſs he made entirely 
to the force of his own valour and genius. 

Revolu- Our readers may eaſily underſtand, that the conqueſts 

tions in made by a barbarous nation, at a vaſt diſtance from their 

Great and original country, could not be permanent. Nothing but the 

Liztle Ba- veneration which the Zoguls had for the memory of the 

kharia. great Fenghiz Khan, could have 222 their Aſiatic con- 

queſts in his race. But after the death of Abuſaid, there was 

no object of allegiance ; and the vaſt multiplication of Jeng- 

hiz. Khan's deſcendants, rendered it almoſt impoſſible to de- 

termine who had the fight of ſucceſſion; a circumſtance 

which generally determined the Maoguls in their allegiance. 

Haſſan, the huſband of the famous Baghdad, when 4bu/eid 

died, was, as we have already ſeen, governor of Anatolia; 

and, being thereby poſſeſſed of great intereſt, he invented 

for himſelf a deſcent from Jenghiꝝ Khan; from which he in- 

ſtituted a claim to the throne of Perſia. But the tribe of Sul- 

dus, the head of which was Jupan, declared Arpa the ſultan 

of Perſia, becauſe he was deſcended from Tuli, the ſon of 

Fenghiz Khan, It appears as if this Apa had held the go- 

| vernment 
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vernment for ſome time, becauſe we are told that he put to 
death the ſultana Baghdad, for having poiſoned Abuſaid, and 
for being in concert with his enemies. His dominion, how- 
ever, was but ſhort lived ; for he was defeated and killed by 
Huſſa, who was deſcended from Hulaku. Muſſa, upon this, 
was declared ſultan in Baghdad; and 3 for political 
reaſons, proclaimed Mohammed ſultan of Perſia, becauſe he 
was deſcended from Hulatu by a prior branch. This A- 
hammed was defeated and killed by Huſſa. Other pretenders 
afterwards ſtarted up, but they were routed by Haſſan, and 
Maſſa was killed in one of the engagements. After this, ano- 


ther Haſſan, ſirnamed Kujut, who was of Fupan's family, 
defeated and killed Mohammed; and the other Haſſan, who 
was called Buzruk, was taken priſoner. Buzrus, however, 
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who had been the huſband of the empreſs Baghdad, after va- emperor, 


rious adventures, poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſupreme authority, 
and was fucceeded by his ſon Avis. 


This prince made Baghdad the city of his reſidence, and Succeeded 


is reckoned amongſt the wiſe and juſt princes, only, perhaps 
becauſe he was not a monſter of barbarity. His ſon Huſſayu 
ſucceeded him, and he was killed by his brother Ahmed, 
whoſe ſucceſsful rebellion placed him upon the throne of Per- 
a. Ahmed's fratricide loft him the affections of the army, 
E regained the empire, and reigned till the time of Ta- 
nerlan 


by Avis. 


In this confuſed ſtate, when the hand of every barbarian Tamerlan 


was lifted up againſt his brother, or his neighbour, were the a 


affairs of Aſia, when the great Timur Bek appeared in the 
world. He found, at his entrance upon action, the vaſt em- 
pire of Fenghiz Khan ſplit and ſhattered to pieces; and it 
would be equally 4 as it would be diſguſtful, to point 
out the actions, defeats, and ſucceſſes of the various pre- 
tenders in different parts. | 


ppears. 


Some hiſtorians, prejudiced againſt Tamerlan (for ſo, in His ori- 
compliance with European reading, we ſhall call that great ginal. 


conqueror, though his real name was Timur Bet) pretend 
that he was originally no better than the ſon of a ſhepherd : 
but this original of him is ſtrongly, and with great reaſon, 
contradicted by other authors, who are better informed. Ac- 
cording to them, he was the deſcendant of one of thoſe go- 
vernors who, after the death of Jagatay, the emperor of 
Butharia, erected themſelves into a kind of independent 
ſovereigns ; but were always obliged to ſubmit, for a time, 
to ſuperior power. Upon the invaſion of his principality by 
one Togluk, who, it ſeems, had the longeſt ſword, (for, at 
that time, and in that age, no other title was regarded) Ta- 
nerlam ſubmitted to him, as being the great khan of that 
country; and did it in fo graceful a manner, that he was not 
only confirmed in his principality of Kaſh, but was made 
commander over ten thouſand men, As the whole of Great 
ulharia was, at that time, carving out by the ſword, ſub- 

; d 2 jection. 
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jection or dependency was no more than accident, "Ty, 
governors, Huſſayu and Beyen, being at war, Timur joined 
the former, together with another prince called Teuſyri, who 
was his friend; and Haſſayu remained victorious. Jamerlan 
however, happened to have an uncle, who was a kind of an 
aſſociate with him in the government; and, upon the irrup- 


tion of Togluk and his generals into Great Butharia, had re. 


tired to Khoraſan, where he embraced an intereſt different 
from that of Tamerlan and Yeuſyri. It is very poſſible, ang 
indeed probable, that Tamerlan was no better than an intry. 
der upon his uncle's right, if, in that country, there was any 
ſuch thing as right; for, when his uncle, Haji Berlas, re. 
turned to take poſſeſſion of his principality of Berlaſh, he 
and Yeufir: met and defeated him in a bloody battle. As the 
quarrel, however, lay between Yeuſ/yri and Haji Berlas, Ty. 
merlan did not think himſelf obliged farther to ſupport the 
other, or to join the purſuit of his uncle, who had taken re- 
fuge at Samarktant, His management, on this occaſion, is 
dark. All we learn is, that Tamerlan's troops deſerted from 
him, and that 7e»/yri conſidered this as a ſecret contrivance 
of Tamerlan; upon which the latter made up matters with 
his uncle, and their troops in conjunction defeated Yeyhri, 
and placed Bayezid, who had given refuge to Haji Berlas, 
upon the thrones of Samariant and Kejend. After this, Te- 
merlan had ſome diſagreement with his uncle, but ſoon after 
joined him, and ſerved him with great ſucceſs in defeating 
his enemies. | | 
Togluk, the great khan, diſſatisfied with the ſtate of af- 
fairs, again. invaded Great Bukaria, and put to:death Bayezid, 
the patron of Haji Berlas, who ſoon after was murdered by 
robbers. It appears that Tamerlan found means, all this 
while, {till to have the ſtrongeſt party; for, on the death of 


his uncle, Toglut confirmed him in his principality, and gave 


him the command of his uncle's, Toman, ten thouſand men. 


Soon after, Togluł, in effect, became emperor of all Great 


Bukharia; and Tamerlan was one of his moſt favoured gene- 


vals and miniſters. One Bikyet, who was firſt miniſter to 


Great va- 
Dur of 
Tamerlan. 


Topiuk, having, by his conduct, given umbrage to Tamerlan, 
the latter joined his old friend Avaya ;. and both of them, 
with no more than ſixty horſes in their retinue, applied them- 
ſelves to the neighbouring governor of Livał, called Tek! 
But that robber, for fo all thoſe governors were, expecting 
a large reward, endeavoured: to make them priſoners. They 
eſcaped, and he purſued them with ten thouſand horſe; and, 
according to hiſtory, they killed nine hundred and fifty of 
their purſuers, while they themſelves were reduced to no 
more than ſeven. The death of Tek}, who fell by Tamer- 
lan's hand, put an end to the diſpute, Though the parti 
culars are not mentioned in hiſtory, yet it is certain that 7a- 
merlan, after this, was reduced to a moſt abject condition ; 
that he was ſeveral times priſoner in the hands of the 7 ** ; 

alid, 
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of Tamerlan and Huſſayu. A battle enſued, in which Ta- is defeat. 
merlan did wonders, and ſeveral times reſtored the fortune of ed, 


were obliged to abandon their enterprize. 
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and, that both he and his friend Haſſayn, whoſe ſiſter Ta- 
ſerlan had married, were, at laſt, reduced ſo much, that all 
their property was a Jean horſe, and an old camel: 

But diſtreſs was no diſgrace in a country where every man 
might make his fortune by his ſword. Timur, Tamerlan's 
father, procured him followers wherever he came; and he 
ſoon was at the head of about one thouſand horſe, by the 
friendſhip of the prince of Sepeſtan. His enemies, however, Ee re- 
ſtill endeavoured to harraſs him; and, in a flying ſkirmiſh, ceives 2 
he received a wound which rendered him lame, on one fide, wound, 
for ever after. | 

The Getes, who, in fact, were no other than the Goth;, His ſuc- 
and a nation of Tartars, at that time, had poured into Great ceſſes 
Bukharia, and ſought to cruſh both Huſſayu and Tarmerlan : againſt the 
but, by the valour of the latter, though he had no more un- Getes. 
der him than two thouſand men, they were entirely defeated; 
and he once more received his principality of Kaſh. After His en- 
this vaſt ſucceſs, Tamerlan found it neceſſary to have a touch thuſiaſ.n, 
of enthuſiaſm ; and he reſolved to attack Elias Koa, the ſon 
of the great khan Togluk, As this reſolution might have. 
been thought romantic, Tamerlan gave it the ſanction of re- 
velation, and he declared to his followers, that, in his fleep, 
he heard a voice aſſuring him of victory from God, and com- 
manding him to fear nothing. Upon this, he marched 
againſt Elias, who, it ſeems, was emperor of Getes likewiſe z 
and, being ſeconded by his friend Hſſayu, he defeated them 
in a bloody engagement, and took Elias priſoner, but he af- 
terwards eſcaped. = 
lt was no uncommon effort of policy in Tamerlan, after He unites 
this, to procure a kind of an union amongſt all the disjointed Great Ba- 
ſtates of Great Bukharia, and its vaſt adjoining dominions. He 4harza; 
and Huſſayu managed ſo well, that, in a general aſſembly of 
the ſtates, one Kabul was chofen great khan at Samarkant, 
and inaugurated accordingly : but it was not Jong before his 
authority was endangered by a freſh invaſton of Geztes under 
Elias. They were oppoſed by an army under the command 


the day; but Huſſayu, either vg jealouſy or caprice, 
neglecting to improve it, the ſcale of victory, at laſt, turned 
apainſt Tamerlan ; and the Getes beſieged Samar#ant itſelf : 
but, by a mortality among them and their horſes, they 


Tamerlan, by his defeat, roſe in his reputation; while but reco- 
Huſſayu, his confederate, ſunk in his through his extreme vers him- 
avarice. Tamerlan, on the other hand, brave and generous, ſelf. 
even to exceſs, endeared himſelf ſo much to the chiefs of the 
army, that they determined to. make him their fole com- 
mander: but, being afraid that Tamerlan's ſentiments of 


triendſhip would not ſuffer him to accept of that honour, 
7 | barba- 
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barbarians like, they gave Huſſayu an intimation, that 79. 
mierlan was determined to deſtroy him as well as the great 

His di- khan. This device was ſo aukwardly managed by thoſe per- 
ſtreſſes and fidious barbarians, that it had almoſt proved fatal to Taper. 
daugers lau, who was again reduced to the greateſt ſtreights, and fe. 
from H/- veral times in danger of being put to death by Huſſayn's ſtra- 
ſayu. tagems and intrigues. His genius, however, proved ſupericr 
to all attempts againſt him; and, though at the head of n 

more than two hundred men, he made him'elf maſter of 

Karlin, a city of vaſt importance, and even defended himfel; 

againſt an army of ten thouſand men, whom he put to flight, 

In the purſuit, Tamerlan took priſoner a lady who was big 
with a daughter, whom he afterwards married. Huſſapu, 
however, who was both an able general and politician, re- 

newed his attacks upon Temerlan ; but the latter, notwith- 

| ſtanding all the diſadvantages againſt him, was ſtill vic. 

- torious, or, at leaſt, kept his ground. It appears, by this 

time, that Tamerlan, in hatred, perhaps, to Huſſayu, had 

taken a body of Getes into his ſervice ; whom he diſciplined 

ſo well, that he remained victorious over all Huſſayy's great 

forces: and, after various encounters, a peace was made be- 

tween alen and Tamerlan by the intervention of the mol. 
. laks, or clergy, who could not bear the introduction of the 2 
His diſſi- Getes into their country, becauſe they were idolaters. Ja- h 
mulation. nerlan ſeems to have made this peace with a very good grace; u 
for his enemies aſked him pardon for all that had happened, b 

and he himſelf declared that he had a command from Heaven a 
to reſtore tranquility to his country. f 


He again This peace put Tamerlan again in poſſeſſion of his princi- 
defeats the pality of Kaſh; and he then joined Huſſayu in repelling 
Getes. a freſh invaſion of the Getes, Upon this occaſion, Tamerlan, 
with no more than thirteen ſoldiers, maintained a paſs 
againſt two hundred and fifty of the Getes; but he muſt, at l 
laſt, have been deſtroyed, had not one of his friends inform- ] 
ed them, that he was the great Tamerlan ; upon which, the | 
barbarians proſtrated themſelves on the ground, and aſked ] 
him pardon. | 
Character Tho' the eaſtern hiſtorians, and the tranſlators after them, t 
of the have given the titles of emperors, kings, khans, princes, | 
Bukharian and governors, toT amerlan, his aſſociates and enemies, yet it | 
priaces. is extremely plain, that they were no better than a herd of | 
| lawleſs banditti ; and that too, of the worſt kind; difregard- 
ful of all gratitude, virtue, or honour ; and of all connec- 
tions, even amongſt themfelves. Tamerlan's ſuperiority over 
his countrymen, conſiſted in his being leſs a barbarian in his 
| ſentiments, and conſequently more of a rational being in his 
conduct, than the others. It was not long before he and 
Huſjayu again came to a rupture; and it was then that Ta- - 
merlan ſeriouſly entered upon the great ſchemes which he at- 
terwards executed. Even the barbarians were ſenſible of the 
| | ſuperiority 
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ſuperiority of his virtues and abilities; and Tamerlan diſſem- 
bled ſo exquiſitely well, that the ſeyd Bereke, a Mahometan, 
and a deſcendant from the prophet, put into his hands a 
drum and a ſtandard, with them, the emblems of imperial au- 
thority ; and chanted a hymn predictive of his future gran- 
deur : nor was Tamerlan backward in repaying theſe compli- 


ments to the holy man. 


407 


The reader, who has read the preceding part of this hiſ- His pro- 


tory, will eaſily conceive what vaſt influence this muſt have greſs. 


had upon a people equally ignorant and ſuperſtitious. Ta- 
merlan, ſoon after, found himſelf at the head of a force with 
which he paſſed the Jihun, and he beſieged Balk, then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Huſſayu. The latter eaſily ſaw that it was in vain 
for him to reſiſt the torrent of Tamerlan's ſucceſs ; he came 
and threw himſelf at his feet, ſubmitting his life, and reſign- 
ing his dignity, to the conqueror, only requeſting that he 
might be permitted to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. Tar er- 
lan complied with this requeſt ; but Huſſayu, thinking others 
were as perfidious as himſelf, departed in the night time; 
and loſing his way, he returned to Ball, and took refuge in 
the ſteeple of a moſque. A ſoldier, who had loſt his horſe, 
happened to mount the ſame ſteeple, diſcovered, knew him, 
and carried him before Tamerlan ; who generouſly gave him 
his life, and implored, even with tears, the 1 officers 
under him to ſpare him: but all was in vain; Huſſayu had 
been a tyrant over them and their relations, and his blood 
attoned for his cruelty. His death was followed by the de- 
ſtruction of his family, the taking of Bali, and the death of 
Kabul, the great khan, who had been made ſo by Huſſayu. 


The throne of Jagatay, or the Bukharias, by the death of He is de- 
abul, was now vacant; and was, by the unanimo»* con- clared em- 

ſent of all the grandees of that country, mounted by T :mer- peror of 

lan in the year 1369. His inauguration was extremely ſo- Bukharia; 


lemn: he was decorated with a crown of gold, and he him- 
{elf girded on his ſword, while his noblemen acknowledged 


his ſovereignty by ſhowers of pearls and diamonds which 


they pouered upon his head. After he had ſeverely chaſtiſed 
the inhabitants of Ball, he returned to his principality of 
Kaſh, and from thence to Samarhant, which he declared to 
be his capital. Here he had leiſure to prepare for the execu- 
tion of his mighty enterprizes. He generouſly pardoned the 
numerous plots which thoſe perfidious barbarians, many of 
whom had been raiſed by himſelf, formed againſt him; and, 


at length, croſſed the river Sir, and received the ſubmiſſion 


of ſeveral nations of Getes, while he conquered others. Re- ſuppreſſes 
turning from thence to Samarhant, he ſuppreſſed many plots his ene- 
and inſurrections that were formed againſt him, and behaved mies; 


with the greateſt lenity and generolity towards thoſe who 
were concerned in them ; ſeldom putting any of them to 


death, and pardoning others after repeated offences. 
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But Tamerlan's ambition now began to look round, and he 


Kora ſan, ſent a ſummons to Huſſayu, the ſofi, or king, of Koraſan, de- 


K aſhgar 7 


manding reſtitution of certain provinces, which, he ſaid, he. 
longed to him. Huſſayu haughtily anſwered, That, if T,. 
merlan wanted thote provinces, he muſt conquer them, a 
he had done, by the ſword. Upon this, Tamerlan beſieged 
and took Cat; and ordered a general officer, who had been 
guilty of cowardice, to be baſtinadoed and led to Samarbart 
at the tail of an aſs, After this, Tamerlan's progreſs in Ky. 
raſan was fo rapid, that Huſſayu died of grief, and other 


princes of that country ſubmitted to the conqueror ; and Ty. 


merlan gave them peace upon the condition of Huſſayy's 
brother giving to his, Tamerlan's, ſon, Jehan Ghir, his 
daughter in marriage, ſhe being reckoned the moſt com- 
pleat beauty then alive, with the genius of an angel. It 
was not, however, without ſome difficulty that this match 
was compleated. Jſuf, the lady's father, wanted to evade 
it; but the terror of Tamerlaz's arms ſoon brought him to 


compliance, and the marriage was celebrated with the ut. 


moſt magnificence. 

Tamerlan's next expedition was againſt Kamroddin, who 
had uſurped the kingdom of Kafhgar. In this expedition, 
his ſon han acquired great honour ; and Tamerlan married 
Dilſbag Agar, the daughter of his enemy. But, before he 
returned to Samarkant, he narrowly eſcaped ſome conſpira- 
cies, and afterwards punifhed the conſpirators. Thoſe pu- 
niſhments were followed by ſeveral revolts and rebellions, 
in the ſuppreſſing of which prince Jehan gave great proofs of 
his courage and conduct. Kamroddin, and much ſupe- 
rior in numbers, was every where defeated ; but Tamerlan 


had the affliction to loſe his dear ſon Jehan, whom he found 


and is 
every- 


dead upon his return to Samartant. The reſt of the year, 


1375, was ſpent in ſubduing and puniſhing the rebellious 
emirs, or lords, who ſti]] held out in Little and Great Bukha- 
71a; and, at laſt, Tamerlan defeated Urus Khan, and placed 
his friend Te#tanniſh upon the throne of Kipjak, Tamerlan's 
next war was with //uf, the prince of Khoraſſan, who chal- 
Jenged him to ſingle combat. Tamerlan armed himſelf, and 
gallantly accepted of the challenge; but f declined it, and 
moſt unpolitely threw into the ditch of his capital ſome me- 
lons which Tamerlan had preſented him in a golden baſon. 
It was not long before Tamerlan was revenged upon him; for 
he beſieged and took his capital, which was one of the moſt 


where ſuc- delicious places in the eaſt. By ſome it is called Karazm, 
ceſsful, 


and he even pretended to a ſpirit of prophecy. He 2ffected 


by others Urjengh ; and was ſo famous for literature, that it 
was called the manſion of the virtues and the ſciences. 
Tamerlan, though a great prince, was moſt miſerably ſu- 
perſtitious, or had the appearance of being ſo ; for that ap- 
pearance might have been the effect of his policy. His pco- 
ple were governed by their belief in his ſupernatural powers, 
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vaded Korazm, as a prelude to the conqueit of all Perſia: 


glels, acted with the greateſt coolneſs and regularity. He 
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etel the ſate of his rival Ju, who, during the ſiege of He con- 
1 died of grief; and, when it was taken, he put quers XBho- 
vaſt numbers of the inhabitants to the ſword, and tranſported raſan. 
i the ornaments of learning he found in it to his own prin- 
cipality of Kab. He was fo fond of the ſituation and beauty 
of Karazm, that he declared it the ſecond city in his empire, 
and his ſummer reſidence. At the ſame time he repaired and 
beautified it. : ; 

Tamerlan's ambition grew with his ſucceſs, and, at laſt, He aſpires 
he could not even conceal that he had formed a ſcheme for to univer- 
univerſal monarchy. Notwithſtanding this, he pretended to ſal mo- 
vaſt moderation, and to proceed by law. For this purpoſe, narchy. 
he had moulded his vaſt empire into a form of government, 
which gave him great ſtrength, and, at the ſame time, car- 
ried with it an appearance of dignity and freedom. The 
Tartars, who bordered upon Bu#haria and 7 — were very 
powerful and likewiſe very free. They had ſubmitted to his 
government, and they were the beſt troops he had. He Conſtitu- 
wiſely ſuffered them to retain the forms of their conſtitution tion of 
in the fulleſt extent. He gave them power to be their own Tartan. 
judges; and all crimes ot treaſon, or rebellion, were ad- 
judged, and puniſhed, in a meeting, or parliament, conſiſt- 
ing of their chiefs of tribes, or hords, provinces, cities, and 
other dependencies upon his empire. In the year 1369, the 
prince of Herat became obnoxious to Tamerlan ; but, far 
from puniſhing him in an arbitrary manner, he ſummoned 
him to appear before the aſſembly of the ſtates. Pir Ali (for 
ſo that prince was called, trifled with the ſummons till he 
fortifigd his capital. This did not daunt Tamerlan, he aſpired 
to univerſal empire ; and being reſolved to graſp it, he in- 


Either the weakneſs, or the policy, of this great conqueror 

is beyond belief. Upon his entering Korazm, he heard of 

one Santu, who was eſteemed a ſaint and an idiot, for idiots 

are an order of ſaints amongſt the Mahometans, and were, 

therefore, in high eſteem all over the eaſt. Upon Tamerlan's Remarka- 
approaching this idiot, he threw a breaſt of mutton at his able in- 
face; which the great conqueror interpreted as an infallible ſtance of 
augury of his conquering Korazm ; which, in the eaſtern ſuperſti- - 
ſtyle, was, it ſeems, called the "breaſt of the world. Ad- tion in Ta- 
vancing into the country, he ſummoned one of his confede- merlan, 
rates, called Ali Bey, to join him with his troops; and, tho' 

he was not obeyed, yet, under vaſt diſadvantages, he took 

Fuſbenj, and at laſt laid ſiege to Herat; which was defended 

by Koyazoddin, one of the upſtart maleks, or princes, of 

thoſe times. It is remarkable that Tamerlan, in all his pro- 


viſited learned and holy men, if any were in the neighbour- 
hood, wherever he came : and he ſeems to have had one par- 
ticular good quality, of ir. finite importance to ſucceſs; that 
de never was provoked by reſentment into acts of cruelty or 

| barbarity. 
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barbarity. eee, who defended Herat, was oblige | 
foot-cloth of the conqueror. Tamerlan diſmantled hep 
fications of that great city, and carried off the wealth þ, 
found in it, which was immenſe. | f 
After this, Tamerlan had leiſure to march againſt A g 
who ſoon ſubmitted to his power, as did many other princes 
of that country, and none felt the effects of his ſeverity but 
public robbers; he even preſerved Kayazoddin, and other 
princes and emirs, in their ſeveral governments. While he 
was in the height of his glory, after having conquered al 
Korazm, his daughter Atia, married to Mehemed, died. She 
was his darling, and one of the moſt celebrated beanties in 
the eaſt. Her death ſtruck him with a ſtupefaction that fel 
little ſhort of indifference as to all worldly purſuits. This 
probably, encouraged Ali Bey to revolt; and T, amerlan, 
ſtung by the reproaches of his ſiſter, Kothu# Turklan, was, at 
laſt, rouſed from his melancholly, aſſembled his army, and 
beſieged Ali Bey in Kelat, a city that, by its ſituation on the 
brow of a mountain, was deemed inpregnable ; as were ſe- 
veral other fortreſſes held by Ali Bey in the neighbourhood, 
But nothing could withſtand the fortune of Tamerlan; 41 
BY, again and again, pretended to make the moſt profound 
ſubmiſſions to his power; and as often endeavoured to cut 
him off by ſtratagems: but Tamerlan eſcaped them all, and, 
at laſt, made himſelf maſter of all Korazm, by the mere dint 
of his valour and clemency. He took care, however, to put 
to death Ali Bey, and ſome other rebel lords, who, after re- 
eated ſubmiſſions and pardons, had abuſed his clemency, 
The ſuperſtition of Tamerlan, and his devotions, though 
they-apparently ſeem to be very violent, had yet an uncom- 
mon caſt, One of his maxims was, that God Almighty can- 
not be better ſerved than by works of juſtice and mercy to- 
wards his creatures; and Tamerlan, in all his actions and diſ- 
courſes, declared himſelf to be the ſubititute of God upon 
earth. In the year 1383, his wife, and his ſiſter Nor 
Turkhan, died. Tamerlan, for ſome time, appeared incon- 
ſolable ; but excuſing himſelf by the above maxim, he again 
purſued his ſchemes of ambition, and he ſubdued all Szeffar; 
a rich province adjoining to Korazm. The prince of the, 
country, called Kothboddin, and his nobility, ſurrendered 


| themſelves, and were ſent priſoners to Samarkant. After 


General 


this, he took a vaſt number of cities and ſortreſſes, known 
only by their names, for their ſituations are not only uncer- 
tain, but unknown. In ſhort, the great conqueſts of 7 
merlan in the eaſt, ſeem to have been obtained over gangs of 
unconnected, unprote&ed banditti, who had ſeized govern- 
ments, fortreſſes, and cities, after the houſe of Jengbin 
Khan was ſplit in pieces. In Tamerlan's hiſtory, which, in 


view of his the original, is EY minute, we are introduced to the 
a 


hiſtory. 


names of perſons and places that occur no where elſe. We 


ice 
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Wee a city, ox a fortreſs, in his poſſeſſion to day, and to- mor- 

ow he is befiegivg it, without any deduction of cauſes or ef- 

ſects. It is certain, however, that he caſt his eyes upon 

Perſa; and alaloddin, the ſultan of that country, ſought 

0 avert the ſtorm by preſents and ſubmiſſions: but Tamerlan 

was not to be retarded in the courſe of his ambition, which 

was as irreſiſtible as lawleſs. His general, Jehan, took Kan- 

{ihar, and put to death all the Awgans, the ſame who are 

now called Afgans, who defended it. In the courſe of his 

iidories over thoſe barbarians, who were as lawleſs as him- 

ſelf, he ſometimes was obliged to depart from his uſual mo- 

deration. When he made executions, they were terrible; His cruel- 

he would pound two or three thouſand people into a jelly in ty. 

mortars ; ſometimes he cut off their heads, and piled them 

in pyramids (a cuſtom which he ſeems to have introduced to 

P:rka, where it ſtill remains); and ſometimes he would or- 

der thouſands of people to be, as it were, baked together 

with clay and mortar, and there left to expire, in amazing 

heaps, as monuments of his vengeance, or, as he termed it, 

juſtice, | r 

5 Notwithſtanding this horrid relation, Tamerlan is not to be He in- 

numbered amongſt the cruel deſtroyers of mankind. The vades 

nature of the people demanded ſuch examples of ſeverity, Per/ia, 

nor did he inflict more than was abſolutely neceſſary for his 

own ſafety and ſucceſs. Samarkant was his favourite refi- 

dence after the fatigues of a campaign; and, in the year 

1384, marching from thence, he afreſh invaded Perſia at the 

head of one hundred thouſand men. His chief enemy, in 

this expedition, was an emir called Veli, one of thoſe obſcure 

tyrants we ſo often meet with in hiſtory, but a man of great 

valour. Tamerlan took from him A/tarabad, and from thence 

he marched againſt Ray, from whence he drove the ſultan 

Abmed to Tauris; and, at laſt, having reduced all Perſia to 

the eaſt of Soltaniya, came back to Samarkant, About the and takes 

year 1386, he entered the field, and, proceeding with his Tauris. 

uſual rapidity and ſucceſs, at laſt made himſelf maſter of 

1 ; by which he reduced all the great kingdom of Azer- 

bejan. : 
Tamerlan then meditated an invaſion againſt Georgia; the 

principal inhabitants of which being Chriflians, rendered 

the attempt highly meritorious in the eyes of Tamerlan. 

Tefits, the capital of Georgia, was ſoon reduced by his troops, 

and its governor was made priſoner. Here 5 pre- 

tended to be a kind of a miſſionary for the Mabometan reli- 

gion. The name of one of the princes of Georgia was Ipo- 

krates, and he was, by Tamerlan, converted to the Mahome- 

tan faith, and diſmiſſed with great honours. His example 

encouraged many other princes of the ſame country to turn 

Mahometans. After this, Tamerlan marched againſt Shirwan, 


which is conſidered as the garden of Perſia, Here he was 
| | agreeably 
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Ibrabim's agreeably ſurprized by an uncommon ſubmiſſion from Yz 
remarka- im, the prince of that country. The eaſtern people, in ge- 
ble ſub- neral, have a veneration for the number nine; and all their 
miſſion to. preſents correſpond with it. [brahim made Tamerlan a pre. 
him. ſent of eight ſlaves ; and, that he might not be deficient in 
politeneſs, he offered himſelf as the ninth : a piece of gal- 
lantry which fo highly pleaſed Tamerlan, that he permitted 
him to retain his kingdom with additional poſſeſſions. 
Cauſe of We cannot, however, avoid repeating to our reader, that 
his great 1n all the countries we have mentioned tv have been con- 
taccels. quered by Tamerlan, there was ſcarcely ſuch a thing as go. 
vernment or order. Tamerlan's ſucceſs was owing to his he. 
ing recognized in form as a lawful ſovereign; and he had 
found the means to inſpire the people under him with a ve- 
neration for his perſon and authority. On the other hand, 
the places he atiacked, being poſletied only by robbers and 
ruffians, whoſe dominion was merely perſonal and brutal, 
his conqueſts were cheap and eaſy, Toktamh, whom he had 
made khan, or prince, of Aipjai, in the year 1397, revolted 
from him; but he was ſoon reduced by Tamerlau's generals; 
and, after that, he deſtroyed Alenjziz. About this time, the 
Turkmans, like the other free-booters of thoſe days, init ſted 
4 the roads, and even plundered the Mahometans who bu fg 
He con- out to viſit Mecca. Tamerlan, with ſome difficulry, ſup- 
quers Ar. preſſed them, and then marched againſt the Upper and Lnwer 
mexiz Armenia, where he found but little reſiſtance. The truth is, 
that, though his country abounds with numbers and names 
of places he took and ſubdued, yet the names of thoſe 
—— are unworthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. 
They generally were the receptacles of robbers, and built 
upon rocks and mountains, ſo as to be proof againſt flying 


parties of the ſame denomination, but were eaſily reduced 


and Z4a- by a regular army. The vaſt numbers, however, of thoſe 
ban. conqueſts, formed, in the whole, a conſiderable empire; 
and Tamerlan, by degrees, ſubdued all Per/ia, to the very 
gates of 7jþahan, which likewiſe ſubmitted to his force: but 
the inhabitants, in the nizht-time, took arms, and put to 
death a number of Txr4s who were in the army of Tamerlan. 
This gave him a handle for procceding with great cruelty 
againff thoſe people; and he even taxed his ſoldiers with 
the inhuman employment of bringing in to his camp a cer- 
tain number of heads ; which, upon the whole, are faid to 
have amounted to feventy thouſand. After this, all Perſſa 
and Kerman ſubmitted to Tamerlan, and he took poſſeſſion of 
them as their lawful ſovereign, by ordering himſelf to be 
prayed for in the moſques and places of public worſhip. 
Sabdues Tamerlan's next expedition was againft Toktamiſh, a rebelli- 
ous khan of Kipjał, whom he ſubdued, as he did the Getes, 


o « 
_— who committed vaſt ravages in Great Bukharia, One of his 
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Timerlan ordered a kind of a court-martial to be held upon 
he principal officers. The commander in chief was acquit- 
ted honourably ; but one Berat Kaja, who commanded un- 
der him, was diſgraced and puniſhed, by having his beard 
ſhaved, and being obliged, drefied like a woman, to run 
through the principal ſtreets of the city; while other offi- 
cers, who had behaved bravely, were rewarded in propor- 
ion. | . 
; Soon after, that is, about the year 1388, a rebellion broke Suppreſſes 
out in Karazm. Tamerlan ſuppreſied it, and, ordering the a rebellion 
inhabitants to remove to Samarkant, he deſtroyed Korazm, in Karazr 
and {owed the ſpot it ſtood upon with barley. This did not 
prevent other revolts, particularly a rebellion under his own 
ſon-in-law, called Mirehe; whom he likewiſe defeated and 
ut to death. Tamerlan was equally fortunate againſt other 
rebels of the ſame kind. Fhe name of his chief general in 
thoſe wars was Omar; and the khan Taktami/h was his chief 
antagoniſt ; but the wars carried on between them were void 
os all incidents, but dead narratives of Tamerlan's being per- 
tually ſucceſsful, and his antagoniſts either defeated or put 
to death. The Kipjaks, however, were always rebellious ; and ano. 
and Tamerlan as often defeated them as he did the Getes, and ther in 
the other barbarians in Tartary and upon the borders of Bu- Kigjat. 
tharia. | 
After thoſe ſucceſſes, he returned to Samariant, and moſt 
magnificently rewarded, both with wealth and honours, 
thoſe officers who had ſerved him well. Fhoſe rewards, 
however, and the plunder they had made, rendered Tamer- 
lun not a little apprehenſive, that they might aſpire to an in- | 
dependency. He therefore aſſembled the diet of his empire, His po- 
which we have already taken notice of; and, by an uncom- cy. 
mon effort of genius, he procured ſuch regulations to be 


enacted as increaſed the neceſſary expences of his general 


officers, ſo as to keep them dependant upon his bounty. At 
the ſame time, Tamerlan, for the ſame purpoſes, promoted 
luxury amongſt his great men, by exhibiting manificent feaſts 
and entertainments; in which, by imitating him, they be- 
eame neceflitous. Tamerlan found the good effects of this 
policy; for he perceived, that, in a freſh expedition he made. 
againſt Kipjat, ſome of the greateſt khans in the eaſt ſerved 


7 -. 


him in quality of general officers. 2 
His great enemies continued to be Kamroddin and Totta- Toita- 


Th; the former fled, and the latter offered his ſubmiſſion by nis re- 
ſending to Tamerlan a preſent of nine fine horſes and a ſhon- markable 
kar. The latter is a bird in vaſt requeſt all over Tartary, ſabmif- 
Bukharia and China. It is beautiful, of the ſtork kind, and fion to Ta. 
always preſented, trimmed with diamonds and jewels, to the merlan. 
emperor from his vaſſals, in token of their ſubmiſſion. Such 

was the bird preſented, by the ambaſſadors of Toktamiſh, to 

Tamerlan, The latter received the preſent; and, though he 


exprefied a diſtruſt of Tettamiſh, yet he treatel his — 
| O73 
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His expe- dors magnificently, and ordered them to attend him, H. 
dition then led his army into the vaſt deſerts of Kipjah, where he ſuf. 
againſt fered inexpreſſible hardſhips ; and all of them would have 
him in the geriſhed, had they not hunted for their food. According to 
wilds of the deſcriptions given of this expedition, by Tamerlan's hiſto. 
Kizjak; rians, he marched through countries that ſeemed never he. 
fore to have been preſſed by human foot ; for, during his 
march of ſix or ſeven months, they met with no inhahit. 
ants. He had the precaution, however, to commemorate 
his expedition, by erecting an obeliſk, on which his name 
was inſcribed, with dates of time and place. Notwithſtand. 
ing all the hardſhips which Tamerlan and his army under. 
went in this march, he never relaxed in point of. diſcipline, 
which he confidered as the foul of ſucceſs. He not only re. 
viewed his army, but received from his put officers, at the 
head of their ſeveral corps, in a kind of an adoration upon 
their knees, a ſpeech pronounced in his praiſe. That of x 
khan, called Mahmud, we are told, upon this occaſion, was 
particularly agreeable to Tamerlan ; and he anſwered it, by 
commending this general for the fine appearance and diſci- 
pline of his regiment. The reader is not to forget that thoſe 
kind of compliments were always attended with magnificent 
preſents made by the officers to the emperor. 

Notwithſtanding Tamerlan's dreary march through thoſe 
deſerts, yet he knew where his enemies lay. They conſiſted 
of the K:pjats, headed by Toktamiſh ; and Tamerlan's grand- 
ſon, ſultan AZehemek, at his own earneſt requeſt, obtained 
from his grand-father the command of the vanguard. The 
army, however, did not reſume its march, after the general 
| review, till the aſtrologers had fixed the lucky hour for the 
A general commencement of their operations. After inexpreſſible fa- 
engage- tigues, and crofling vaſt numbers of rivers, partly by rafts, 
Ment and partly by ſwimming, Tamerlan's — came up with 
the ſcouts of the enemy, with whom they ſkirmiſhed with 
various ſucceſs ; but, at laſt, both the main armies, on the 
fifth of July, 1391, came within fight of one another, and 
prepared for a general engagement. That of Tamerlan was 
drawn up in ſeven diviſions. The firſt was commanded by 
Mahmud, the ſecond by prince Mehemed, the third by him- 
ſelf, and the other four by general officers. The army of 
Toktamiſh, though more numerous, was divided only into 
three bodies. Before the battle, Tamerlan, at the head of 
his army, implored the divine aſſiſtance ; and the ſignal for 
the onſet was given by the tremendous ſound of the trumpet 

Aen. which was heard at ſome miles diſtance. 
gained by The battle was long and fierce, and for ſome time doubt- 
Tamerlan. ful; but, at laſt, Tamerlan found the benefit of having di- 
1 vided his army into ſeven lines; for, every commander en- 
deavouring to outdo the other, the troops of Toktamiſb were 
at laſt totally overthrown, and few of them eſcaped the 


ſword. Though the order of this battle, with many mm 
| | | teria 
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terial { 

Ee Fo. (ede by hiſtorians, yet we are in the dark as to the grounds 
 bave of the quarrel ; which, in fact, ſeem to have ariſen entirely 
ng to from 7 amerlan's inſatiable ambition. Toktamiſh, we are told, 


he head of the princes deſcended from the famous 


iſto. at t 

be %; and, that the few who ſurvived this defeat, re- 

bis tired into the deſert. One of thoſe princes, called Konje Ag- 

abit. I, ſubmitted to Tamerlan; the victory he had obtained 

rate was compleat, and he did not fail to render public thanks for 

ame t to Heaven. But the fatigues his troops had undergone, His feaſts 
Ind. had been ſo great, that he thought proper to give them a and mag- 
der reſpite ; and, for that purpoſe, he inſtituted a moſt magni- nificence. 
Ine, fcent feaſting in the plains of we & Thoſe plains are ſaid 

re- to form a kind of a terreſtrial paradice, and the feaſting was 

the introduced by a magnificent piece of muſic, compoſed by 

on Tamerlan's order, and intitled, The Triumph of K:pjat. It 

fa is not, perhaps, eaſy for a modern European to have a proper 

Vas idea of the manner in which Tottamih, and the princes of 

by Jenghiz Khan's blood, lived in thoſe ſequeſtered but delicious 

i- plains. Though abounding with all the conveniencies of 

le life, yet they dwelt in tents,” which were movable at plea- 

nt ſure; and their camps took up a ſpace equal to the extent 


of the greateſt cities. The Moguls, for ſuch the Kipjats 
were, had, after their defeat, been hemmed in by the river 
Mola; and Tamerlan's troops, having no ſtrong places to 
attack, found themſelves poſſeſſed of an immenſe number of 
ſlaves and cattle of all kinds, beſides other riches. In ſhort, 
Tamerlan, like Jenghiz Khan, enjoyed his triumph upon 
thoſe plains in more _— than he could have done in 
the proudeſt cities; and, having left a proper force behind 
him, he returned to Samarkant, from whence he had been 
abſent for eleven months. Tamerlan, beſides other vaſt do- 
minions, was now maſter of all ſultan Mabmud's empire, 
which reached from Gazna to Indo/?an, and the heart of In- 
dia; and he gave the command of it to his grandſon Mebe- 


med, the ſon of Jehan. 


ſavage mode of life. He encouraged matrimony, in his fa- 
mily and court, after his return to Samarkant ; and, at the 
weddings of his great emirs, he preſided, on a throne of 
gold, at the vaſt entertainments made on thoſe occaſions ; 


grooms on one fide and the brides on the other. But nothing 
could divert, or ſtop, the career of Tamerlan's ambition. His 
conqueſts, though great and extenſive, were unſettled and 
ptecarious; and the princes of Per/ia, who had, out of fear, 
1 to his arms, had many of them thrown off his 
yore, | 8 | 
| Tamerla:. 


circumſtances attending it, has been particularly de- 


the tables being ranged in a kind of battle array, the bride- 
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But Tamerlan, notwithſtanding all his vaſt ſucceſſes, was Encou- 
ſenfible that he reigned over barbarians. He ſought to huma- rages ma- 
nize, if not to civilize, them, by giving them a taſte of a leſs trimony. 
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Reſumes Tamerlan, therefore, after giving a looſe to pleaſure 
his expe- magnificence at Samarkant, again prepared for war, and fy. 
dition nified to his great men that they mult aſſemble their ave 

. againſt of troops, and prepare themſelves for an expedition thy 

Perfia, would laſt five years. Being recovered from an indiſpoſition 
which had afflicted him about a fortnight, he paſſed the fuer 
[Zehun ; and, being joined by all his forces, after performin 
public prayers, in his own perſon, he advanced towards the 
Caſpian Sea; near which ſome of the revolting princes had 
raiſed ſtrong forts, from whence they bade him defiance. He 
beſieged and took Mabanazar, a city in Mazanderan; and 
there he found immenſe riches; but he ordered the place tg 
be demoliſhed. In this country, ſome of the Iſpmalites, ot 
Aſſaſſms, ſo often mentioned in the preceding part of this hiſ. 
tory, had taken refuge, and eſcaped the general maſſacre of 
their countrymen, ſet on foot by Hulatu. They were the 
moſt abandoned of all wretches, and had ſuch an antipathy 
to learning, that they held it as meritorious to murder an 
and de- man who could read or write. Tamerlan ordered all thoſe 
ſtroys the monſters, without diſtinction, to be put to the ſword ; and, 
A4/aſſns. having completely conquered Mazanderan, he invaded Iraj, 
or Perſia, properly ſo called. His arms were there attended 
with their uſual ſucceſs ; and one of his chief generals, called 
Ali, was ordered to reduce the people of Kurdeſtan, who, it 
ſeems, lived by rapine. They were governed by a prince, 
one Ibrahim, who made his ſubmiſſions to Ali; upon which 
the latter deſiſted from attacking him: but thereby diſap- 
1 pointing one of his guides of the reward he expected, he was 
Subdues murdered, and the aſſaſſin was cut in pieces. Tamerlan then 
Abuxęſtan proceeded againſt Khuze/tan, and the terror of his arms ſub- 
dued every place that either he or his generals attempted, 
Tamerlan, however, notwithſtanding the vaſt encomiums be- 
ſtowed by hiſtorians upon his arms, had neither great honour 
nor advantage from thoſe conqueſts, there being no fewer 
than ten pretenders to the crown of Perſia, each of whom 
=p to ſtrengthen his intereſt by ſubmitting to Tamer- 
an. | 

and Kalaa Amongſt his other conqueſts, that which did him the 

Sefid. greateſt credit, was that of a place called Kalaa Sefid. This 

place, or rather country, was acceſſible only by a narrow 

path-way that led to a fortreſs, which commanded a plain 
of twelve miles in circumference, conſiſting of arrable Jands, 
fine groves, fountains, and every accommodation of lite. 


ang 


and as the path- way was ſo ſtreight that three men could ce- 
fend it againſt ſixty thouſand, it was deemed to be 1mpreg- 
nable, and, as ſuch, had never been beſieged. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ſituation, the indefatigable Tamerlan, by wide. 


it; and threw all the garriſon down the precipice. A ny 
en 


Therefore, as the garriſon could not be ſtarved by a ſiege; 


ning the path-way, which gave acceſs to the fortreis, reduced 
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tern officer, called Atbuga, was the firſt who mounted the 

ſteep, and was therefore nobly rewarded by Tamerlan. R 

The moſt formidable opponent this great conqueror had His fierce 

on this occaſion, was a prince called Manſur, who had been engage- 

the moſt ſucceſsful claimant to the crown of Per/ia ; but had ment with 

tained himſelf, by many acts of cruelty and bloodſhed. This Manſur. 

Manſur had, for his body-guard, about four thouſand horſe; 

which, as well as the riders, were ſheathed in compleat ar- 

mour ; and, by their valour and dexterity, were thought to 

be invincible. Tamerlan, after the conqueſt of Kala Sefid, 

advanced to Shiraz, in yu of Manſur ; and truſted chiefl 

to a body of thirty thouſand veteran Tartars, led by himſelf. 

When Tamerlan approached Shiraz, he found himſelf op- 

poſed by this formidable body of cavalry ; which, with Man- 

fur at their head, broke through his army, and, at firſt, de- 

feated Tamerlan's phalanx, which he imagined to-be impene- 

trable. Though this dreadful impetuoſity, and the manner 

of fighting, was new to Tamerlan, yet it did not daunt him. 

He met with MHanſur in ſingle combat, and gave him ſe- 

veral blows with his ſcymeter which his helmet reſiſted, and 

was ſo well ſeconded, that Manſur, terrible as he was, aban- 

doned the attack upon his perſon, which he meant to be de- , 

ciſive, and fell upon the infantry. At firſt, he bore: down who is de- 
ofition ; but Mehemed Sultan and Pir Mehemed rallied feated and 


all o 
{iltan's troops; While Ruth, who was no more than ſe. killed. 


the 
venteen years of age, after performing prodigies of valour by 
; hang to hand ; killed 


his father's ſide, encountered Manſur t 0 
him, cut off his head, and threw it at his father's feet. 
While Tamerlan, after this victory, was dividing himſelf in 
embracing his ſons, returning thanks to Heaven, and re- 


ceiving from his great men the uſual oblation in a cup of 


gold, he was attacked by a freſh body of troops, who were 


defeated with eaſe. | | 
 Tamerlan availed himſelf of his vaſt ſucceſſes ; he entered He enters 


Mira in triumph, and, at the ſame time, took poſſeſſion of Shiraz in 


[pahan. The princes who were then contending for the triumph. 
crown of Perſia, were of the family of Muxaſer, but all of 

them very unpopular. Tamerlan, who never was at a loſs 

for ſpecious pretences to cover his conduct, at firſt received 

their ſubmiſſions and prefents ; but ſoon after, he managed 

ſo well, that the chief noblemen, doctors, and imans of the : 
country, preſented petitions againſt them, ſetting forth the x 
diſorders and cruelties committed by them; and entreating 

him to take the government into his own hands. Tamerlan 

readily complied with this regueſt :. the princes were firſt 

thrown into irons, and then all of them put to death except-. 

ing two, who had loſt their eyes through the cruelty of their 
competitors, and were ſent priſoners to Samarkand. 


Though the great men of Perſia, as well as Tamerlan, Tam:rlan's 
were Mabs et all the Per/ians were not of ſeverity 


1abometamns at this time, y a 
that faith. The inhabitants of a place called Atuban, __ N in- 
; . 28e dels. 


Vol. VII. | Te - 
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held to be atheiſts, and had fortified their paſſes againſt 73. 
©... merlan's army. His ſoldiers, as if diſdaining to ſtain their 
* * iſwords with infidel blood, made a large collection of water; 
amongſt thoſe vaſt mountains of which 1 is ſo full; and 
breaking down the mounds that confined them, the water, 
found their way into the fortifications of thoſe atheiſts, a; 
they are called, and drowned them. 
'Tamerlan next formed expeditions againſt other kinds of 
enemies, and killed vaſt numbers of robbers, who were 
headed by Seret Mehemed. After that, his zeal prompted 
him to march againſt the Fubers. Theſe were the remains of 
the antient Per ans; and, like their fore-fathers, they were 
worſhipers of fire, and kept themſelves unmixed with any 
other people but thoſe of their own religion: but Tamerlan 
marched into their country, and put them all to the ſword. 
In the ſummer of the year 1303, he renewed his feaſtings and 
diverſions in the plains of Hamadan, for his ſucceſſes in Per- 
a; and inveſted his fon Miran with great part of the ſove- 
| eignes of Hulatu, to whoſe empire T amerlan laid claim. 
Bagbaae The city of Baghdad was part of this inheritance, and it 
offers to Had, in ſome meaſure, recovered its former luſtre, being go- 
ſubmit to verned by a prince called ſultan Ahmed. But Tamerlan con- 
him. | fideredhim in no other light than that of being his ſubſtitute, 
med, far from diſputing the point, ſent his great mufti, a 
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man renowned for his learning, with preſents to T amerlan 
And offers of his ſubmiſſion. Tamerlan received the mufti 
with great reſpect, but paid no regard to the ſultan's offers, 
becauſe the ſame honours were not done to him at Baghdad, 
as had been paid to the ancient khalifs; namely, thoſe of 
praying for him publicly in the moſques, and coining money 
in his name. He therefore marched with his army againſt 
Bagbdad; and, conquering all oppoſition, he drove the ſul- 
tan Abmed over the Tygris, and purſued him for ten leagues, 
but without effect. Tamerlan then returned to Baghdad, 
Which he took: poſſeſſion of, and he performed his devotions 
at the famous tomb of Huſſion, the ſon of Ali. Some of 
Ahmed's royal family falling into his hands, he ſent them, 
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with the learned men of Baghdad, as uſual, to his city of u 

Samarkand. ad . | 0 

He defeats All Aſyria, and the countries of the eaſt, as we have al- ſc 

the Kurds, ready mentioned, being now occupied by ſcarcely any other 2 

| than robbers and rebels, Tamerlan had a plauſible handle for d 
his ambition. He defeated the Kurds, and took Tatrit, in 

which there was a neſt of deſperate robbers, whom he put to u 

death. This place was ſo advantageouſly ſituated upon 2 r: 

mountain, that Tamerlan undermined it, with infinite la- i 

bour ; but he ordered part of the walls to ſtand, as an ei- h 

dence to poſterity of his ſtupendous attempt. After that, he þ 

appointed a general rendezvous of all his troops, under pre- af 

- tence of returning home, but he ſuddenly proceeded to Di- ee 

yarbeker, l e: 


Having 
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Having an army both more numerous and better diſciplined and other 
than any that could be brought to the field againſt him, he robbers. 


had no great difficulty in ſubduing, or reducing, all the petty 

rinces, or emirs, as they called themſelves, who had erected 
independent ſovereignties, and lived by rapine. In the coun- 
try, however, through which Tamerlan was obliged to paſs, 
his army was more than once in danger of being loſt, by tor- 
rents ruſhing from the mountains. But we underſtand that 


Tamerlan, at proper intervals, gave reſt to his troops; and, 


particularly at Roka, or Edeſfſa, he exhibited magnificent en- 
tertainments and feaſts for nineteen days. Such exhibitions 
had their deſired effects upon the emirs. They ſaw that Ta- 
merlan was able to protect them from one another, provided 
they ſubmitted to his power, which they now did in great 
numbers; Tamerlan ſeldom puniſhed any but the moſt fla- 
gitious amongſt them, but obliged all of them to give the beſt 
ſecurity that was in their power for their good behaviour, 


This career of good fortune was rendered the more welcome 


by the birth of a grandſon to Jamerlan called Oluk Beg, and 
and who afterwards ſucceeded him, being a ſon of the mirza 
Shah Ruß, whom Tarmerlan had declared the heir of his em- 
os bes 01 | | | 
Tamerlan then proceeded to Amid, or Diyarbeker, a city fo 
ſtrong, by its walls and fituation, that, it was ſaid, it was ne- 
yer taken by force. Tamerlan, however, in the beginning of 
May, 1394, took it in three days time, with a vaſt ſlaughter 
of the garriſon, He then beſieged and took Alenj/# ; made 
himſelf maſter of A#lat, the capital of the Lower Armenia; 
courteouſly received all the princes who ſubmitted to him, 
and puniſhed thoſe who reſiſted with death, or the loſs of their 


dominions. The greateſt reſiſtance he met with was at Ave- Meſſer 
nit, which was obſtinately defended by a prince, one Meſſer. holds out 
Tamerlan offered him his life and pardon if he would ſurren- againſt 
der; and ſent his ſon, who had fallen into his hands, a child bim, 

of fix years of age, after preſenting him with a veſt and a 
collar of gold, to prevail with Meſſer to quit the place; but but is de- 
he remained inexorable : and, tho Tamerlan was prevailed ſtroyed. 


upon by Meſſer's mother to renew his offers to the ſon, yet he 
could not be prevailed upon to yield till he found himſelf de- 
ſerted by all his followers; and then he ſurrendered himſelf 
and was ſent priſoner to Samarkand ; but his treaſures were 
diſtributed amoneſt Tamerlan's officers and ſoldiers. 


Notwithſtanding Tamerlan's vaſt ſucceſſes, his perſon Conſpira- 
was often endangered, not only in the field, but by conſpi- cies a. 
racies. One of his greateſt officers, Yai Sufi, being detected gainſt Ta- 
in a conſpiracy againſt him, was thrown into irons. During merlan, 


his progrefs, the young princes and princeſſes of his own 
blood, reſiding at Sultana, paid him a viſit; ani Tamerlan, 


after reducing Aydin, marched into Georgia, to ſubdue that 


country to the faith of Mabomet. While he was upon this 
expedition, news was brought him of another ion being born 
e | to 


His ſuc- 
ceſſes in 
Georgia. 


His mag- 
nificent 
appear- 
ance, 
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to Shah Rut. Tamerlan loved magnificence, and, like Feyg. 
hiz Khan, he found the effects of it, both amongſt his friends 
and enemies. His court, or rather camp, was, at this time, 
extremely ſplendid. It contained, not only the princes ang 
princeſles of his own blood, but ladies of the higheſt quality 
and beauty from all quarters, as far as Greece on the one 
hand, and India on the other; whoſe huſbands had ſubmitted 
to Tamerlan, and who had brought them to admire his mag- 
nificence. Tamerlan, after the welcome news he had received, 
and hearing that great part of Georgia had been reduced b 
his generals, reſolved to make a moſt elegant diſplay of his 
randeur. For this purpoſe, he pitched, as 7enghiz Khan | 
ad done, upon a ſpacious delightful plain, of which two 
miles were taken up by the tents of the company he was to 
entertain. He himſelf appeared with a crown of gold on his 
head, and his ſceptre in his hand, fitting on a throne, erected 
under a canopy ſo grand, that it was ſupported by forty pil- 
lars. Every thing was conducted with the utmoſt taſte as 
well as magnificence; large bands of muſic, both vocal and 
inſtrumental, were prepared ; a ſumptuous banquet, and the 
fineſt wines of the eaſt, were ſerved in with the greateſt deco- 
rum, and in ſuch a manner, as proved that Tamerlar had per- 
fectly refined himſelf from his Tartar education. 
He then renewed his operations againſt the Chriſtians of 
Georgia, whom he proceeded againſt with equal cruelty and 
intuftice ; and, at laſt, took Teflis the capital of a vaſt coun- 
try. He was obliged, however, to leave the management of | 
that war to his generals, on receiving the news that his old 
enemy, Toktamiſh, the ſultan of Aga, had taken the held 
againſt him, and was making incurſions into his dominions. 


At firſt, Tamerlan endeavoured, by letters, to perſuade him to 


deſiſt ; but Tottamiſb, being over-perſuaded by his great men 
to ſend him a rude anſwer, he aſſembled his army, the moſt 


numerous of any that had been ſeen ſince the days of 7enghiz 


Khan, at the foot of the mount Alburz, the antient Caucaſus, 
where he reviewed them. He then advanced to Ter4:, the 
capital of Dege/lan, and lying on the Caſpian Sea, about one 
hundred miles to the north of Derbend; while Toktamiſh was 
encamped near the river Tarꝶ; from whence he moved, the 
more to harraſs Tamerlan's army, to Kura ; and, having found 
a proper ground, he drew up in order of battle. Upon this, 
Tamerlan wheeled round and did the ſame, forming his troops 
in ſeven lines. His ſon, the mirza Mehemed, commanded the 
main body, as he himſelf did the body of reſerve ; the com- 
mand of the other diviſions being given to the generals whom 
Tamerlan had diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bahadah, or the 
courageous, The intantry, covered with their bucklars, ſtood 
before the cavalry. 93 

The battle was exceſſively bloody. The Krpjats pene- 


trated as far as Tamerlan's own poſt; and would have killed, 


or taken him priſoner, had it not been for the wonderful ef- 
e | forts 
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forts made by his emirs and his ſon mirza Mehemed, which 
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delivered him from his danger. The battle, however, conti- Tanerlan 
nued ys bloody, and ſometimes to the difadvantage of Ta- defeats 


merlan; bu. 7 
that he gained the victory. Some ſay, that it was 2 


owing to the cowardice of Tottamiſh. Tamerlan looked upon 
this victory to be ſo glorious and important, that he per- 
formed his devotions of thanks, _ his knees, in the face of 
the army; and, after moſt liberally rewarding thoſe who had 
ſerved him beſt, he ſet out in Lane of 7oktamiſh, who, at 
laſt, fled into the inacceſſible forreſts of Bulgaria. Before he 
purſued farther conqueſts, he made Aglen, one of his officers, 
and the ſon of Eurus Kan, his tributary khan of Kipjak ; and 
ſent him to ſuppreſs the remains of the rebellion. 


ut, at laſt, his generals made ſuch deſperate efforts, Tel ami 


Mean while, Tamerlan, in perſon, led his army to the marches 


banks of the Wolga, making an immenſe booty all the way towards 
he marched. After this, he reduced a vaſt number of Tar- the Mega, 


tar tribes; and, all on a ſudden, ſtruck into Muſcovy, and 


ſubdued and plundered that whole _ not excepting and into 
a 


Meiſcow, its capital. He then proceeded to 
took A/oph, where he ordered the inhabitants to be put to the 
ſword, and ſome Mahometan captives they had made to be ſet 
at liberty. He next marched to Kuban, the capital of Chir- 
caſſia'; which country, his troops, under ſultan Mebemed, and 
Seran Shah, likewiſe conquered. Tamerlan had his motives 
for his expedition into Muſcovy; though, at this time, they 
are very unaccountable, if that country was the ſame barba- 
rous uncultivated ſpot that it was during the laſt century, 
or that it is now. It is likewiſe difficult to know how ſuch 
vaſt armies as Tamerlan carried with him, could, in ſuch 
countries, find ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their horſes. 


Many of the latter, indeed, we are told, died through want; 


but the wonder is. that any of them were left alive, if the 
countries through which he marched were ſuch as they are 
repreſented to be by travellers at this very time. Nothing, 
however, is incredible with regard to the patience and abſti- 
nence of Tamerlan's troops upon this and all other occa- 


ſions. 


tus Meotis, and Maſcouy. 


Tamerlan next turned his arms againſt the Georgians, and He in- 
ruined all their fortreſſes, ſome of which were deemed to be vades 


impregnable, upon Mount Caucaſus; in all his progreſs ſur- Georgia. 


mounting inexpreſſible difficulties. All this happened in the 
years 1294 and 1395 ; at the end of which he compleated the 
conquelt of Kripjat and Keyſer, and found himſeif maſter of an 
immenſe empire. After this, about the beginning of the 
yo 1396, he renewed his war againſt the Georgians, whom 
e treated with his uſual ſeverity; but pardoned ſuch of 
them as were Mabometans, even though they had appeared 
in arms againſt him. He then returned to Iran, took Sir- 
Jan, and ſuppreſſed all the 3 there which had taken arms 
e 3 | 9 
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in his abſence. Tamerlan, after this, returned to Sultan;z 

where he ſuppreſſed many rebellions and robbers, and ſub. 

dued all Perſia as far as the Gulph of Ormus. He then ſet 

out, by very quick marches, for Sa-markand ; where he built 

a noble palace, adorned with the fineſt pavilions and paint. 

ings in the eaſt. At the ſame time, he made another noble 
entertainment for his principal officers ; divided among them 

the rich ſpoils he had taken; and made his fon, Shah Ry} 

ſovereign of Koraſſan, Siſtun, and Mazanderan. ; 

His far= Tamerlan then reſumed his operations on the ſide of Oy. 
ther con- us; the ſultan of which, Miehemed, ſubmitted to pay an an- 
queſts. nual tribute of ſix hundred thouſand dinars to mirza Meh. 
med, Tamerlan's fon ; who, after eſcaping being aſſaſſinated, 

His mag- returned to Samartand. There Tamerlan till reſided, and 
mificence, built another moſt magnificent palace; which, by the de- 
| ſcription of it, ſeems to have been ſomewhat in the European 
taſte; for Tamerlan, by this time, had entertained ſever] 
ambaſſadors from the chief courts of Europe. In this place he 

ſolemnly married another bride, daughter to a foreign prince, 

the king of Geta. His fame was now ſo great, that even the 

emperor of China courted his alliance, and ſent ambaſſadors 

with very valuable preſents to his court. | 

He under- Though 7 amerlan was thus living in the utmoſt pomp and 
takes the magmificence, yet he ſtill had his ambitious projects in view; 
conqueſt and, under pretext of deſtroving idolatry, which was the 
of India, prevailing worſhip in India, he undertook the conqueſt of 
that vaſt country. But, to leave every thing quiet behind 

him, he reduced Sirjan, which had ſuffered a ſiege of three 

years; during which time all its garriſon were killed, ex- 
cepting the governor and ſix private men. He likewiſe re- 

duced a rebeilion which broke out at Nahawend, in Perſia; 

and, as his ambition never was without the moſt plauſible 

pretext. he laid hold of one to invade India. A deſcendant 

of the Gazna family reigned in that country, and he dying, 

his two generals, Melu and Sarenkt, governed every thing 

under the colour of 4/ahumud, the late emperor's grandſon's 

authority. | | 

7 amet lan laid hold of thoſe favourable circumſtances, and 

ordered his grandſon, the mirza Pir Mehemed, whom he made 

govei nor of that part of Pe, ſia lying neareſt to India to invade 

that empite; and, to pave the way for himſelf invading it in 
perſon, and carrying his arms even into China Pir Mehe- 

med obeyed his grandfather's orders, and laid ſiege to Multan, 

one of the molt conſiderable cities in India. Tamerlan's 

forces having thus a footing in this country, he immediately 

put himſelf at the head of his army, and marched to Anderab. 

As there were in India a vaſt number of Mahometans, Tamcr- 

lan caſily formed a party there. The Mahometans complained 
of the Sia uſbes, poſſibly the fame called by modern Europeans 
Seapeys, They are, according to Tamerlan's hiſtory, a gi- 
| gantic 
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gantic race of men, and all of them idolators. They lived, 
like the other barbarians of thoſe times, in caſtles built upon 
mountains extremely difficult of acceſs. But Tamerlan, ac- 
quainted with the nature of all the enterprizes he undertook, 
had always in his army a great many regiments of mountain- 
neers, or markits, who were extremely alert in taking ſuch 
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places, however inacceſſible they appeared. The fortreſſes of defeats the 


the Siapuſhes were taken, and every man amongſt them who Seapoys, - 


fell into the hands of the conqueror, were put to death. 


In one of thoſe enterprizes, Burkan Aglen, a great com- and pu- 
mander under Tamerlan, diſcovered himſelf to be a rank cow- niſhes a 
ard; for which that emperor, who ſeldom went to extremes coward. 


in the puniſhments of his own ſubjects, baniſhed him the 


court and marked him with mfamy ; while he nobly re- - 


warded thoſe officers who behaved bravely. Tamerlan's ſuc- 
ceſs in [ndia ſpread abroad his fame, and ambaſſadors from 
all quarters came to pay him the ſubmiſſions of their maſters. 
He received them with vaſt politeneſs, and mingled acts of 
benevolence with thoſe of juſtice ; being as ready to reward 
the good as to puniſh the bad. As a proof of the high ve- 
neration he was he!d in at this time, we need only mention 
his having been offered the dignity of the khalif of Baghdad, 


by a deputation from the cities of Mecca and Medina; and a 


powerful prince of India, the moment he paſſed the river 
Indus, ackhowledged him to be his maſter. 


The hiſtory of Tamerlan is, however, different from that Reflection 
of many other great conquerors. His wars were generally, on Tamer- 
as we have already obſerved, carried on againſt thoſe petty lan's con- 


erected themſelves into ſovereigns. When he paſſed the river 
Indus, and entered into India, he defeated, or reduced, a 
great number of thoſe ſubaltern potentates, the chief of whom 
was one SHahaboddin, who, after drowning his wife and chil- 
dren, ſheltered himſelf in inacceſſible woods. Nuroddin was 


the general whom Tamerlan principally employed in this ex- 


pedition. He had ſaved his life in his great battle with To4- 
tamiſh; and, as gratitude was, perhaps, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
virtue of Tamerlan, Nuroddin was very highly advanced in his 
army. 

8 his progreſs in India he built a moſt amazing bridge 
at the confluence of the rivers Jamed and Feneve ; and then 
he marched to Multan, which he beſieged and took. The 


chief reſiſtance he met with was at Batnur, a fo treſs which, 


being built in a vaſt deſert, was thought o be inacceſſible. 
But Tamerlan delighted in difficulties, and conquered them, 
though not without giving great proofs of his navive ferocity, 
by ordering vaſt numbers of the Indians to be put to the 
ſword, becauſe they were guebers, or idolaters. He next 
advanced to Delhi, the chief city in that part of India. Be- 
ſides the vaſt numbers he had butchered, he had one hundred 


thouſand priſoners, He was afraid of pinching his own ar- 
| | ' 4 #7 | | my 


princes who were, indeed, no better than robbers, but had queſts. 
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my ſhould he maintain them. He pretended that they had 


His vaſt 
ſagacity, 


His men 


entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, and he put them all 
to death. Such was the barbarity of this conqueror, ſo ce. 
lebrated by European hiſtorians for his virtue and clemency, 
When he conquered Delhi, he found himſelf oppoſed by 2 
vaſt army of Indians; and here he gave a remarkable proof of 
his firmneſs and ſagacity. In order to poſſeſs his troops and 
ſubjects with a vaſt opinion of his ſanctity, he always had 
pretended to be devoted to aſtrology ; and held the profeſſors 
of it in ſuch veneration, that they conſulted the poſition of 
the ſtars before he entered upon any enterprize. When he 


was about to engage the Indian army before Delhi, the aſtro- 


logers declared, that the ſtars were unfavourable to him: but 
he knew his own circumſtances were otherwiſe, and that the 
time for fighting the enemy was favourable. In a heat, he 
told his aſtrologers, that it was not the ſtars, but the god of 
the ſtars, who was to direct him; and, pretending to meet 
with a favourable omen from the Koran, he ordered his army 

to advance againſt the Indians. 5 
The troops of Tamerlan, in this expedition, were moſtly 


afraid of Tartars, or Butharians, who, in his hiſtory, are termed Ja- 
elephants, Zatays. They never had ſeen an elephant, and, being ex. 


Who, with was not totally ignorant of Greet and Roman agen He 
the Indians Ordered a vaſt number of buffalos, or wild oxen, to be 


are de- 
feated. 


ceſſively ignorant and ſuperſtitious, they entertained the moſt 
dreadful ideas of thoſe creatures, even to the thinking them 
invulnerable, that they could tear up the largeſt trees by thelr 
trunks, and overthrow the ſtrongeſt buildings by their 
ſtrength, Tamerlan ſaw this pannic prevalent amongſt his 
troops. He always expreſſed himſelf ſo highly in favour of 
the Mahometan clergy, that he carried great numbers along 
with him in all his expeditions. Before the battle began he 
aſked them, Where they would chuſe their ſituation to be, 
Their anſwer was, Amongſt the ladies, if his majeſty pleaſed, 
Tamerlan eaſily comprehended what they meant; and, fear- 
ing the effects of their pannic upon his troops, he applied 
himſelf to deſtroy it; in a manner which evinces, that he 


tied 
together, and buſhes to be planted between their horns ready 
to be fired. At the ſame time, in the front of his army, he 


cauſed deep pits to be Hugs and covered ſmoothly with turf, 
a 


under which he lodge rp pointed ſtakes to receive the 
elephants. Thoſe ſtratagems had the defired effect. The 
elephants either fell into the pits, or, terrified by the blazes 
between the buffalos horns, recoiled upon their own army 
and put them into diſorder. All this time, the emperor was at 
prayers, upon the top of a high mountain, in fight of the 
armies; but his devotions dia not interfere with his duty as 4 
general. Having a ful} view of the battle, he gaye ſuch ex- 
cellent orders, that the Indians, with their ſultan Mahmud 
at their head, were driven into Delli. By this time, the Ja- 
gatays, under the mirza Pir Hebemed, the fheik — 

| | : an 
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»nd other excellent commanders, had loſt all their dread of 
the elephants, whom they found to be not only vulnerable, 
but ſerviceable to themſelves, by throwing their owners into 
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ce. 

by confuſion. One of Tamerlan's grandſons, the mirza Kab!l, 

y 2 though but fifteen years of age, encountered ſingly an armed 

f of elephant; whom, after cutting and ſtabbing it with his 

and ſword, he brought, bound with ropes, into his grand-father's 

had preſence, who, upon that occaſion, ſhed tears of joy, 

ors When we reflect upon the prodigious odds of numbers Character 
of againſt which the Engliſb, and other nations, lately prevailed of the Ja- 
he oyer the ſame enemy, we have no great room for launching, diam. 
o- with Tamerlan's hiſtorians, into his praiſes upon the above 

Jut victory. Thoſe Indians, then as now, were ſunk in luxur 

the and barbarity. They truſted to their elephants, and thoſe 

he being defeated, their reſiſtance was leſs than that of women. 


Makmud, and his general Mellu, inſtead of defending Delhi, 
which was immenſely rich and populous, abandoned it, and 


ny fed into the deſerts ; upon which Tamerlan's generals, with- 


out reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of that capital. But here he 
and his officers tarniſhed all their glories by a cruelty which 
was equally ſordid as inhuman. The dreſs of the inhabitants 
of Delhi, eyen amongſt the meaner ſort, was covered with 
gold and jewels ; which attracting the eyes of the Jagatays, 
they formed the barbarous reſolution of plundering the city, 
making ſlaves of the inhabitants, and of maſſacring all who 
ſhould reſiſt. This reſolution was the more cruel, as Tamer- 
lan had met with a ready ſubmiſſion from the inhabitants. 
He had appeared in the utmoſt ſtate upon the grand throne 
of the * emperors, and had received the moſt humble 
ſubmiſſions from all the nobility and chiefs of the empire. 
Even their elephants and their rhinoceroſes were taught to 
do him homage, and to implore his mercy, as they had been 


Some of their common men had to their ſhares one hundred 
and fifty ſlaves apiece ; and even ſome boys had twenty; 
which they could ſcarcely march under the plunder of gold 
N ſtones that they had made. | 

Mo have not ſufficient grounds for ſaying that Tamerlar 
authoriſed theſe deteſtable proceedings. On the contrary, 
it is Ferne that ſome of his great generals did all they 
could to repreſs them; and nothing is more probable than, 
that the hopes of plunder had induced many of the emirs, as 
well as the common men, to follow Tamerlan in this and his 
other expeditions; nay, perhaps, he made them ſome ſuch 
promiſe : but, if ſhe did, it was a barbarous condition; nor 
do we hear that any, either of the ring-leaders or ſoldiers, 
concerned in this mutiny, for ſuch it 1s repreſented to be, 
were puniſhed. This is a circumſtance that, conſidering 
Tamerlan's ſtrict diſcipline, makes it highly improbable that 
he, in his heart, diſapproved of the enormous cruelties of his 


army. 


uſed to do to their own emperors; but yet it is certain that Maſſacre 
the Jagatays butchered and made ſlaves of all the inhabitants. of them, 
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and of the army. The inſolence of the 1 had rendered ſome of 


Guebres. 


Delhi ru- 
ined. 


Tamerlan 
conquers 
India. 


In great 
danger. 


His farther 
conqueſts. 


ſhould be given them; and he even ſhared in the ſpoils of the 


cities then in the world, was completely deſtroyed, and toy. 


marched, to put the Guevres to the ſword, 
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the Indians, the Guebres particularly, deſperate ; and, ſuch 
was Tamerlan's impious zeal, that he ordered no Quarter 
unhappy city, by ordering that all the architects and maſ 

who were found in it, ſhould be reſerved for himſelf, 1 be 
employed in erecting a magnificent moſque at Samarkany 
In ſhort, Delhi, the richeſt, and one of the moſt populous 


ers were erected with the heads of the unhappy inhabiting; 
who had been maſſacred. | 

After this, Tamerlan received the ſubmiſſion of ſever] 
powerful Indian princes, and marched againſt 42:rtha, a city 
in poſſeſſion of the Guebres. But even deſpair did not avail 
thoſe unhappy-people. Amazed at the attacks of Tamerlay 
they abandoned themſelves to a liſtleſs inactivity; inſomuch 
that one of the boys of the Jagatay army was the firſt to 
mount their walls; and, being followed by the reſt of the 
army, the uſual carnage enſued ; but, with the barbarous 
aggravation that the male Guebres, grown to be men, were 
flayed alive, and their wives and children carried into ſlavery. 
After compleating this inhuman conqueſt, his rage againf 
the Guebres ſeemed to encreaſe. As they ſaw themſelves 
doomed to deſtruction, they retired to the mountains, and 
to other paſſes and fortreſſes by ſea and land. But Tamerlan's 
ſoldiers were greatly their ſuperiors in defile- fighting. He ſent 
an army of hy thoufand horſe againſt them; and, as the 
Tartars, to this day, are more bold and enterprizing than any 
people in paſſing rivers on horſeback, and in mounting pre- 
cipices, the Guebres were everywhere cut in pieces. But 
Tamerlan's perpetual ſucceſs betrayed him, at laſt, into 
a ſecurity which had almoſt proved his ruin ; for he was 
obliged, three times in one day, to engage them with vaſt 
odds of numbers againſt him ; and, a brave Guebre attacking 
him, hand to hand, when Tamerlan had no more than one 
hundred horſe about his own perſon, he was in imminent 
danger: he, however, killed the Guebre, and remained 
maſter of the field. | | 

One 2 cauſe of Tamerlan's vaſt ſucceſs in India, lay in 
the diviſions that prevailed amongſt the people: they were 
not only of different religions, but of ent intereſts ; ſo 
that his hiſtorians tell us, he fought twenty battles in thirty 
days, was always victorious, and that ſeven of the moſt im- 
portant cities in India ſubmitted to him. The principal defiles 


in which thoſe victories were 5 by Tamerlan, who paſ 


the Ganges, were that of Kupele, which, by ſome, is ſaid to 


lie about fifteen miles from the head of that great river, to- 


gether with the immenſe mountains of Swalek and Kuke. At 
faſt, Tomerlan, having carried his arms to the eaſtern borders 
of India, repaſſed the Ganges, continuing, wherever he 
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On the twelfth of March, 1399, Tamerlan took Bayla, a 
town of the diſtrict of Chamu, which was likewiſe. the name 
of a river and of the capital of the province. He took this 
lace by ſtratagem, and moſt inhumanly put to death all who 
fell into his hands, excepting the king and fifty of his great 


| men, who were made priſoners. The king being wounded, 


reat tenderneſs was expreſſed for his recovery, in hopes of 
his diſcovering his treaſures : but this prince, pretending to 
he convinced of the truth of Mahometaniſim, embraced that 
religion 3 upon which Tamerlan took him under his protec- 
tion. Tamerlan, after that, reduced Lahor, a city and pro- 
vince of great importance and renown ; and, after croſſing 
the rivers Fennaw and Daudana, he ſettled his rout home- 
wards, and regulated the different governments of India, 
which he had now, in a manner, wholly ſubdued. In his 
return home, he paſſed through the province of Kaſhmr, 
which is celebrated for its vaſt populouſneſs, and for being 
ſo ſurrounded by mountains, that the inhabitants require no 
other defence. On the twenty-eighth of March, he croſſed Returns to 
the Indus, and, after making many painful, and ſometimes Samark. 
dangerous, marches, he arrived at his capital of Samarkand, and. 
upon the ſixteenth of May, 1399. 

Such is the detail of this mighty monarch's conqueſt of In- Miſtakes 
dia; and, as we have given it as repreſented by his hiſto- of Euro- 
rian Shartſſoddin Ali, a Perſian fond of his virtues, who com- pean wri- 
poſed it from Tamerlan's own memoirs, only nineteen years ters. 
after his death, at the command of his grandſon [brahim, it 
ſerves to ſhew the ridiculous miſtakes of European hiſtorians 
with regard to his motives and character ; which they have 
drawn, not according to the truth of hiſtory, but according 
to their own ideas and prepoſſeſſions. The reader will ſee, 
in the ſubſequent part of his hiſtory, the'reaſon why Chriſſ ian 
writers have been partial in favour of his memory ; but they 
knew him in no other character than in that of the defender 
and ſaver of the Greek empire, and the conqueror of a prince 
of his own religion. But we ſhall have a future opportunity 
of doing juſtice to his actions. 

Tamerlan, having diſtributed amongſt thoſe who had beſt 
ſerved him, the vaſt ſpoils of India, after a ſtay of four 
months at Samartand, found himſelf under neceſſity to march 
into Perſia. His fon, Miran Shah, was there governor, or 
rather king, of Azerbijan; but was itil} underitood to be ſub- _ 
ordinate to the emperor his father. But Miran, by an un- Misfor- 
happy fall from his horſe in hunting, had received a contu- tunes of 
hon which had diſordered his brain; and no more reaſon re- T amer- 
mained with him, than what ſerved to direct him to proceed /az's ſon 
in the affairs of government with a brutal violence and cru- Miran. 
elty: a ſtate of mind worſe than that of total inſenſibility. 

After committing many extravagances, he had attempted to 
beſiege Baghdad; and he made war upon the Georgians, who 


defeated his troops. Tamerlan had the chief n. his 
on's 


- 
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ſon's diſorder from the latter's wife, who had been forced t) 
fly from his brutal uſage of her to Samarkand ; where ſh 
made Tamerlan ſenſible of the neceflity he was under of 
marching in perſon into Iran. His preſence ſoon remedied 
all diforders ; and Mirzan himſelf ſubmitting, in one of hi; 
lucid intervals, to his father, he ſpared him, but ordered al 
the companions of his debauches and excefles to be hanged, 

Other dif- During this expedition, Eftander, Tamerlan's grandſon b 

ferences his ſecond ſon, Omar, reduced almoſt all Mogulſlan and Je. 

in his af. lab, though he was then but fiſteen years of age; and, what 
mily. was ſtill more extraordinary, he governed his conqueſts with 

. the greateſt prudence and moderation. Thoſe amiable quali. 

ties, and his ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf, rendered him 
obnoxious to his coufin Mehemed, to whoſe courage and abi. 
lities Tamerlan had been ſo greatly indebted. His jealouſy 
went ſo far, that Ender was beſieged in the caſtle of 4nd. 
han ; which he ſurrendered with his own perſon : and, after 
his principal officers, with twenty-f1x of his domeſtics, had 
been put to death, he was fent in irons, with his remaining 

. _ fervants, to Samarktand, where Mehemed then reiided. 

One of This was not the only miſunderſtanding which, at this 

his grand- time, happened in Tamerlan's family, Pir Mehemed and Re. 

ſons ar- tem, two others of his grandſons, and elder brothers to Eſtan- 
reſted and der, had orders to march againſt Baghdad ; but Pir Mehem:4 
baſtina- remained at Shiraz, and, infatuated with aſtrology and fuper- 
doed. ſtition, he employed himfelf in compoſing poiſonous philtres 
and fafcinations. W hatever might have been in this charge, 
it is certain that the governor of Schirax ventured to put him 
under an arreſt; and Tamerlan was ſo much convinced of his 
guilt, that he not only deprived him of the government of 

Pars, or Proper Perſia, which he gave to Ro/tem, his younger 

brother, but ordered him to be brought in chains to Samart- 

and, and many of his companions to be put to death. Pir 

Mehemed was accordingly brought in that diſgraceful manner 

before Tamerlan, when he was upon his march ; and he im- 

mediately ordered him to be tried by the laws of Jengbin 

Khan. His judges found him guilty, and he was ſentenced 

to receive a baſtinado; after ſuffering which, his chains were 

ſtruck off and he was ſet at liberty. | 

Tamerlan Had Tamerlan atchieved no greater conqueſts than thoſe 

raiſes ano- we have related, he muſt have been conſidered as one of the 

ther great moſt powerful monarchs in hiſtory; but the fame of his ac- 
army. tions, and the particulars of them, would have been obſcure 
to Europeans, had they not been illuſtrated by the glories he 
acquired after this period. By the puniſhment of the mirza 
Miran's ſeducers, the kingdom of Adherbijan, and all the 
neighbourhood, were reduced to their duty; and having then 
jn the field a numerous army, which had been raiſed for ſeven 
ears, Tamerlan reſolved to find it ſufficient employment. 
Marches Of all the enemies Tamerlan ever encountered, the Geor- 


gians ſeem to have given him the greateſt diſquiet. * 


againſt 
Georgie. 
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deen long eſteemed amongſt the beſt troops in 4/a, and the 
mountainous fituation of their country rendered the con- 

veſt of it extremely difficult; nor, when conquered, was it 
tenable, by a foreign army unuſed to the ſoil and climate, 
and way of living of the inhabitants. Tamerlan therefore, 
and the greateſt conquerors in the eaſt, never had been able 
to maintain the advantages they had ſometimes obtained 
over the Georgians, and, the year after, they generally were 
obliged to begin afreſh. Tamerlan was deſirous, that his 
arms ſhould be deemed invincible, when his officers did 
their duty. The Georgians had lately defeated the troops 
ſent againſt them by Mirau; and Tamerlan ordered they 
ſhould be tried and puniſhed, which many of them were, puniſhes 
ſome by the baſtinado, ſome by fining, and ſome by death. ſome of 
He then entered Georgia by the defile of Komha, but the his officers 
roads being encumbered by woods and precipices, and co- | 
yered with ſnow, it was with the greateſt difficulty he could 
proceed in the works of death and devaſtation ; for we are 
told, that he gave quarter to none of the inhabitants who 
fell into his hands, and that he deſtroyed all dwellings, and 
fruits of the ground wherever he marched. It is pret 
certain, however, that this expedition was none of the mo 
fortunate for Tamerlan ; for being unable to advance, he 
returned to Karabagh. This diſappointment ſerved only to 
encreaſe his deſire of being revenged, and in the ſucceeding 
ſpring he ſummoned a dyet of his ſtates, where it was re- 1400. 
ſolved to make a kind of a cruſade, or holy war upon the 
iahdels, (for fo Tamerlan accounted the ger of Georgia. 
When one reads a ſingle expedition of Tamerlan into this 
country, he reads them all. All conſiſts in hunting the 
enemy from paſs to paſs, in giving no quarter, and deſtroy- 
ing every thing. But it does not appear that Tamerlan, not- 
withſtanding all his ſucceſs, could make any permanent 
conqueſt of the country; and he took the firſt decent op- 
portunity offered him by a ſubmiſſion tendered by ſome of 
its princes, to quit it. | | | 

The fame of Tamerlan now ſpread over all Zurepe, and the He makes 
progreſs of the Turks made his friendſhip courted by the em- yſeofgun- 
perors of Conſtantinople, and many Cbriſtian powers. It is uncer- powder 
tain whether he learned the uſe of artillery from them, or in and artil- 
thoſe parts of his Tartar dominions that lay moſt eontiguous lery. 
to China ; but he certainly, about this time, knew the uſe of 
gunpowder, which was then familiar to the * 2 and 
t appears that he made uſe of ſome kind of artillery in his 
late expedition againſt the Georgians. But though Tamerlan 
could not, without great uneaſineſs hear of Bajazet's grow- 
ing power, yet he had many conſiderations to make him 
cautious how he proceeded. Though Tamerlan has by ſome air 
writers, and thoſe of note, been repreſented as a kind of a confuted. 
rationaliſt in religion, and as believing only in one God, an 


extreamly moderate and indulgent towards others; yet 
£ | "0 | nothing 
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nothing is more certain from his hiſtory, than that he Was 2 
Mahometan even to an apparent enthuſiaſm, and that too of 
the worſt kind ; for with all the impieties of that ſeQ, he 
mingled the groſs ſuperſtitions of the Tartars. The wars he 
carried on in India were undertaken with: the profeſſed de. 


ſign of exterminating the Guebres, a harmleſs, perhaps, 2 


virtuous race, who worſhipped God' after the manner of 
their forefathers, and the dangerous wars he had with the 
Georgians, were undertaken becauſe they were infidels, that 
is, Chriſtians, We are far from pretending that Tamerlay 
was fincere in thoſe profeſſions of religion; if he was not, 
his wickedneſs was the greater. It was certain they were 
neceſſary to his views; half his ſubjects were Mabometan, 
and the other half idolatars ; for that ſimplicity of religion 


that Fenghiz Khan was born under, was worn out in T, artary; 


and thus Tamerlan accommodated himſelf to both religions 


of his ſubjects, few of whom were Chri/tians. 


Character This was: one of the conſiderations, that influenced Ty. 


of Baja- 
tt, em- 
peror of 
the Otto- 


merlan to manage Bajazet, who was conſidered as the ſcourge 
of the Chriſtians, and the ſupport of the Mahometan cauſe in 
the weſtern part of Aſia. Another conſideration occured, 
Tamerlan, excepting the Georgians, had hitherto fought with 


manTurks, no troops comparable to thoſe of the Ottoman Turks under 


Bajazet. He was ſenſible of this, and that Bajazet, was 
poſſeſt of a numerous artillery. He likewiſe knew Bajazer's 
ambition, and that one defeat in a general engagement might 
ſhake the very foundation of his empire; which in a great 
meaſure reſted on the opinion his ſubje&s had, that he was 
invincible. On the other hand, Tamerlan looked upon the 
intereſt of his allies, or rather his tributaries, to be his own 
concern, and Bajazet had ſtript two of them of Sivas, and 
Malatiya; and had made many inſolent demands upon other 
princes, who were under his protection; particularly upon 
Taharton, his governor of Arzengan and Azerum. Had it not 


been for the conſiderations we have already mentioned, 


Tamerlan would not have done Bajazet the honour of a 


letter, previous to invading his dominions. But it was ſuch 


* . 


His 


a letter, as a ſuperior writes to a vaſſal; for in it he called 
Bajazet a piſmire of a prince, and gave him the reproachful 


name of a Turkman. Bajazet's anſwer was full of indigna- 


haughty tion, for he told Tamerlan, that he might advance when he 
anſwer to pleaſed, that he had long wanted to go to war with him, 


Tamerlan. that if he tarried longer, he, Ba 

and drive him beyond Taturis. T 
marching to Suivas, or Seba/#i, he took it, and his conqueſt 
was attended with his uſual cruelties; the city was demo- 
liſhed, four thouſand Armenian cavalry of the gariſon were 
buried in pits, and the earth flung upon them, and the reſt of 


» 


azet, would ſeek him out, 
his irritated Tamerlan, and 


the Chri/tians made ſlaves, while the Mabometans had their li- 


berty. The ſultan Ahmed of Baghdad, and Kara Yujif, a neigh, 


bouring prince, famous for his rapines, had by this time re- 


volted 
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volted from Tamerlan, and put themſelves under the protec- 

tion of Bajazet, who took Arzenjan, and made Taharter's 

wife and children captives. This provoked Tamerlan to 

deſtroy all the frontiers of Anatolia and Syria, in ſuch a 

manner, that even the haughty ſpirit of Bajazet was brought 

down to a ſubmiſſion ; and upon his writing an humble 

letter, and releaſing Taharten's wife and children, Tamerlan. 
countermanded the expedition againſt him, and ſuddenly 

turned his arms againſt the Egyplian Syria. Princes ſeldom 

want pretexts for carrying on war, when they have an ap- 

earance of ſucceſs. Tamerlan, when he had reduced Bagh- 

tad, pretended, as we have already ſeen, to all the rights, 

and pre-eminences of its antient khaliffs. In this he was 

thwarted by Barkok the ſultan of Egypt, whom Tamerlan 

accuſed of having abuſed and murdered his ambaſſadors. 

His firſt attempt in Syria was againſt Beheſna, a fortreſs who 
deemed to be impregnable, according to Tamerlan's hiſto- marches 
rians, who well knew the facts they wrote of. His troops into Syria. 
had a very ſingular method of taking all cities, however His man- 
ſtrong; which was by undermining them quite round, but ner of 
25 they proceeded, they propt the walls with ſtrong beams of taking 
timber. When the work was compleated, theſe beams were cities. 

ſet on fire, and the walls ſunk all at once. On this occaſion 

Tamerlan gave a proof at once of his magnimity and pru- 

dence. For thongh the governor of the place offered to 

ſubmit, and though he promiſed him and his garriſon their 

pardon, (they being Habometans) yet Tamerlan told him, he 

would firſt convince them, that no place was impregnable 

to his arms; for upon a ſignal given, the props were ſet 

on fire and the walls ſunk. This amazing operation gave 

him the poſſeſſion of another very ſtrong city, called Autap, 

which ſurrendered upon being ſummoned. At this time, the 

troops of the Egyptian Syria were aſſembled at Halep, but 

the art of fortification there had been vaſtly improved ſince 

the time of the cruſades ; and Tamerlan well knew, that in 

many places he would find a reſiſtance, very different from 

what he had found elfewhere, and ſuch as would be proof 
againſt his mining. He durſt not attack ſuch a city as 

Halep, defended by a garriſon of ſixty thouſand men, but he 
approached it with ſuch ſhews of fear, that the enemy were 
encouraged to draw out upon the plain, and were almoſt 

every one of them cut in pieces by the Jagatays; who | 
mounted the walls of the city, upon the heaps they made b 
of Syrian carcaſes : and the city being thus taken, the caftle' Hales | 
lurrendered likewiſe. | 3 1 -1 :3*taken. | 
The reader is to obſerve, at this period of Tamerlan's 1 
hiſtory, that the Syrians were now both undiſciplined and 
effeminate; and 1 en was at the head of an army con- aner- 
lifting of eight hundred thouſand of the beſt troops in the Jans vaſt 
world. But they had been upon hard duty for two years, army. 


and their generals were inceſſantly repreſenting the neceſſity 
ee | of 
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of giving them ſome reſpite. Tamerlan rejected all intim: 
tions of that kind, pretending his honour would not (uf, 
him to liſten to them ; and with very little difficult he 

reduced Ballet, with the great cities of Hamah, and Ham 
and proceeded towards Damaſcus, though it was then in the 
| very depth of winter, through inceſſant rains, and ſnoy. 
He is in It was during this march, that the famous attempt by ; 
danger of villain, in the habit of a dervis, was made to aflaſſinate 
deing aſ- Tamerlan. His hiſtorians ſay, that this villain, with two 
ſaſſinated. others, were employed by Faruj, now ſultan of Egypt, by 
| way of deputies from him, and had acceſs to Tamerlay's 
perſon. It does not, however, appear, that the attempt waz 

actually made, for ſome of Tamerlan's courtiers, ſuſpectin 
their intention, they were ſearched, and potſoned dagyers 
being found in their boots, the principal was put to death, 
with the dagger he intended for the emperor, and the others 

3 were ſent back with their ears and noſes cut off to Fary: 
He gains Atihmiſh a favourite general under Tamerlan, wis at this 
the great time priſoner in Epypt, and Tamerlan made his liberty an in- 
battle of diſpenſtble condition, of his treating with Faruj. Accord. 
Damaſcus, ing to ſome authors (nor is the thing at all improbable) the 
againſt the troops of Tamerlan were in a moſt miſerable condition; and 
fultan of his great men were ſo diſguſted with the fatigues they had 
Egypt. ſuffered, that his fon Huſfayu in a fit of drunkenneſs, went 
over to Faruj, and took a command under him. Faruj's army 
was now lying at Damaſcus, and when Tamerlan was draw- 

ing near to the place, he conſented to releaſe Atihmiſh and 

to order money to be coined, and prayers to be ſaid in 
Tamerlan's name; who thereupon prepared to return: but 
in his retreat, his rear was attacked by the Egyptians, 

which brought on a general engagement, in which the 

latter were defeated, and was to fly back to Damaſcus, 
In this battle, a Jagatay officer ſpying the mirza ag 

made him priſoner, and carried him to his brother. Rut 
Timur, having intelligence of this accident, ordered him to 

be loaded with chains; he was ſoon delivered through the 
interceſſion of Rut. But he was tried upon 0 han's 

laws, and baſtinadoed, and as a farther mark of ignominy 
prohibited to come into the imperial hall. Fhoſe baſtinado- 

ings, excepting the pain attending them, gave very little con- 
cern to the greateſt princes of Tamerlan's court. Pir Mebe. 


med was, by this time, employed, by the emperor, and ſerved 


him faithfully : Eftender was afterwards reconciled to Me- 
hemed, and had a great command under Tamerlan. Miran 
had ſo far recovered the diſorder of his brain, that he like- 


wiſe was employed, and we ſhall afterwards find this ſame 


Huſſayu at the head of a great body of his father's troops. 
In ſhort, without launching out into reflections upon the 
unlimitted ſubmiſſions paid to Tamerlan by his ſubjects of 


all ranks, it is certain, that his greateſt conqueſts and 
| : victories 
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 viories were owing to his ſons, grandſons, and other 


princes of his own family, 

After the battle of Damaſcus, Faruj fled to Egypt; upon He takes 
which that city was delivered up to Tamerlan, who ſoon Dameaſ: 45. 
after took the caſtle likewiſe ; but ordered the governor to 
be hanged for pretending to hold it out: the garrifon were 
made ſlaves. Though Damajcus had been taken by a ſur- 
render made of it by the chief men of the place, who pro- 
miſed to pay the conqueror a tribute, yet 7omerlan, ſeeing 
the incredible riches that were in ihe place, moſt impioufly 
pretended, that the Syrigane, by their misfortune, proved 
themſelves to be the objects of God's wrath, for having ſerved 
the Omian khalifs againit the houſe of Ali. This hint was His bar- 
ſuffcient; the Jagatays broke into Damaſcus ; ſtripped it of barity 
its immenſe riches, which they even wanted carriages aud there, 
beaſts of burthen to carry off; butchered the inhabitants by 
thouſands, made the reſt ſlaves, and then laid the place in 
aſhes. | 5 | | 

[t is extremely probable, that the number of ſlaves which ard all 
attended his army, at this time, were either dangerous or in- Over H- 
convenient to him, for, before he left Syria, he ordered all 7:2. 
his Mahometan captives to be ſet at liberty. He then made 
his ſon, the mirza Mehemed, a prince of the empire of Hu- 

24%. After this, he made himſelf maſter of Tadmer, the fa- 
mous Palmyra of the antients; which muſt have been better 
inhabited than it is now, otherwiſe it would not have been 
worth the conquering, Perhaps its preſent ruinous condi- 
tion is, in a great meaſure, owing to Tamerlan's Tartars, Se— 
veral other expeditions, eſpecially one againſt the Turtmans, 
were all purſued at the ſame time, and happily executed by 
Tamerlan's generals. Amongſt them, none ſhewed greater 
zeal and courage than his ſon Huſſayu, who commanded a 
party of five thouſand horſe, and was now re-admitted to his 
father's favour. Before Tamerlan left Syria, he inhumanly or- 
dered the cities of Hamah and Halep to be ruined. | 

Tamerlan then ordered a general rendezvous of his army to Marches 
be held upon the banks of the Zuphrates, which river his again# 
troops paſſed by ſwimming. Nothing now with{tood his Mardin. 
conqueſts but the ſultan, or rather governor, of Mardin; a 
place ſo ſtrong, that Tamerlan did not think fit to beſiege it 
In form, but left one of his generals with troops ſufficient to 
block it up. The cities of Pir, Edeſſa, and Alenfib, ſub- 
mitted to him at the ſame time, as did Miſibin and Muſel; 
and then he made two great detachments from his army. 

One of thoſe he ſent towards Georgia, and another to reduce 
Bozhdad, while he himſelf marched to Tauris. 

aghdad was, at that time, perhaps, as populous, though He takes 
not ſo rich, as it had been under the khalifs. It was defended Baghdad. 
by a brave officer, who was himſelf a Mogul, in Abmed's 
name ; and the garriſon was compoſed of Tu, and Arads. 


When the Fagatays, who were commanded by Ruftem, came 
Vor. VII. * | * within 
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within ſight, the governor made a fally, in which they loſt 
ſome of their beſt officers ; but the governor, after a moſt 
bloody diſpute, was obliged to return to the city, which he 


refuſed to deliver up but to Tamerlan in perſon. This in- 


_ duced Tamerlan to change his route, and he repaired to his 


less. 


Z. arches 


camp before Baghdad. The governor, who had no other 


meaning but to gain time, pretending that Tamerlan was not 


there in perſon, continued to hold out with fo much obſti. 
nacy and ſkill, that all Tamerlau's operations by mining were 
ineffectual. The ſeaſon, however, being exceſſively hot, 
and the garriſon no longer able to ſtand to their duty, the 
place was, at laſt, carried by affault, upon a platform raiſed 
by the beſiegers; while the brave governor, and his daugh- 
ter, threw themſelves into the Tygris. 

The cruelties committed by — and his troops, on 
this occaſton, if poſſible, exceeded all their former barbari. 
ties. The number of the beſiegers was eighty thouſand, 
and, beſides the vaſt numbers killed in the heat of the ſtorm, 
or drowned in the Tygr:is, Tamerlan taxed every ſoldier with 
the head of a Baghdader, which he was to cut off in cold 
blood, and to bring into a general heap: an order that was 
moſt punctually performed, and the whole erected into tow- 
ers, In ſhort, none weie ſaved from the general maſſacre, 
excepting a few learned men; and the ſtench from the dead 
bodies threatened a peſtilence in the air : while the emperor 


ordered that all the public buildings, religious ones excepted, 
ſhould be razed. All the neighbourhood of Baghdad was 


then ravaged ; and Tamerlan, in his way to Tauris, ſubdued 
a great number of curds, or robbers. | 
Tamerlan, departing from Tauris, reſumed his operations 


an into againſt Georgia; which, as uſual, ended in the ſubmiſſion of 
Cor gia © 


3 the malek, or king, of that country; and, on the 
twelfth of December, 1401, Tamerlan went into winter-quar- 


--2wns his ters at Karabagh. Here he appeared in great ſplendour, and 
: + Mehe- received ambaſſadors, who brought him the ſubmiſſions «5 


** 
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their maſters from all quarters; and he then ſolemnly invelt- 
ed his ſon /fehemed with a crown of gold. It is greatly to 
the honour of Tamerlan, that his conduct, with regard to his 
family, was irreproachable. He conquered only for them; 
but, when they offended, he left them to the laws. Hſtan- 
der, at the ſame time /Zehemed was erowned, was tried either 
tor his former, or an after, miſbehaviour; and, after recel!- 
ing the baſtinado, he was taken again into favour and em- 
ployed. Ahmed, the ſultan of Baghdad, upon Tamerian's 
retreat from that city, made an attempt to regain it; but in 
that he was diſappointed by the vigilance of Tamerlan's off 

cers in the neighbou hood, | | ys. 
Nothing now remained an object of Tamerlan's ambition, 
but Bajazet, Thunderer, as he was called, the emperor ot 
the Cibmans. It is true he had Egypt in his eye, and ſeveral 
other countries Which he afterwards ſubdued ; but he * 
| cha! 
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that theſe muſt fall 'of courſe, ſhould he defeat Bajazet. The 
only obſtagle he then had, was his own diflimulation, which 
had carried him to ſuch lengths, that he declared his con- 
ſcience would not ſuffer him to attack a Mabometan prince, 
who, like Bajazet, ſpent his life in carrying on wars againſt 
infidels ; he found means, however, in this caſe, to reconcile 
his religion with his ambition. Bajaxet continued ſtill to 
protect Kara Yuſef, who, it ſeems, had been guilty of the 
moſt enormous crimes, even that of robbing the caravans of 

iprims travelling to Hecca. Tamerlan ſeized upon this 
2 incident; he complained of Bajazet's protecting this 
ſacrilegious robber; and Bajazet, notwithſtanding his haughty 
temper, was prevailed upon, by his great officers of ſtate, 
who dreaded the power of Tamerlan, to ſend him a moſt ſub- 
miſſive apology. | | 

The ambition of Tamerlan, as we have already hinted, from 
his firſt ſetting out in life, was to be monarch of the world; 
and it was with him a common ſaying, That the world ought 
not to brooke two maſters. To do him juſtice, ſubmiſſion, 
and Bajazet's ſubjection, was often all he required, together 
with a moderate tribute, in compenſation for his protection. 
Even Bajazet was force to temporize ſo far, as to promiſe 
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him obedience; but Tamerlan knew his fiery diſpoſition, and 


that his ſchemes of ambition were the ſame with his own. 
He received the ambaſſadors with great politeneſs and magni- 
ficence ; but told them, that he could not give their maſter 
his protection, unleſs he would put to death Kara Yuſef, or 
give him up to him, Tamerlan, or drive him out of his em- 
pire, He intimated that he would give Bajazet ſufficient 
time for coming to a reſolution. This delay was probably 
occaſioned by his own inability to proceed immediately to 
action. The immenſe fatigues and loſſes his troops had ſuſ- 


tained required time for recruiting them; and he wiſely re- 


ſolved, not to attack ſuch an enemy as Bajazet without a cer- 
tainty of ſubduing him. This delay was equally favourable 
to Bajazet, who made uſe of it for providing force ſufficient 
to geil the ſtorm he ſaw impending upon him. In ſhort, 
both of them were ſenſible, that they muſt contend for the 
empire of Aſa; and they made their preparations accord- 


in ly. 


or two months, Tamerlan ſeemed employed only in hunt- Marches 


ing in the plain of Aftam, and in other matters of a pacific into Ana- 
caſt; but all the while he was collecting an army ſuperior, tolia. 


perhaps, to any one we read of in hiſtory. The time pre- 
ſerided by him to Pajazet being expired, he marched his 
troops, or rather his nations, towards Anatolia ; and de- 
manded that the fortreſs of Kemat ſhould be put into his 
hands. Bajazet having, by tbis time, put himſelf into what 
de thought a proper poſture of defence, ſent Tamerlan a kind 
of a dehance ; on which, the latter beſieged and took Ke- 
mk, Notwithſtanding this, be ſtill preſerved ſome appear- 
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ances of moderation, by continuing to renew his offers of 
friendſhip to Bafaget, provided the Ottoman would give him 
one of his ſons in hoſtage. He knew that Bajazet would de- 
ſpiſe ſuch a condition; and his great men, foreſecing the very 
ſerious confequences that were likely to happen, began to 


- refiew their remonſtrances. with this addition, that the 


aſpect of the heavens was extremely unfayourable for any ex- 
pedition againſt Bajazet's dominions. Tamerlan had foreſeen 
this objection, and was prepared to anſwer it. He ordered 
the aſtrologers to be aſſembled, and that they ſhould conſult 
the aſpect of the heavens, The report of the aſtrologers, in 
theirjargon, was in favour of the expedition againſt Bajaxet, 
who, as they predicted, would be taken priſoner. | 

Upon this, ſuch was the force of ſuperſtition, a unani- 
mous reſolution was taken to march againſt the Ottoman, and 
Tamerlan ordered a general review of his troops upon the 
plains of Suzvas. On this occaſion he ſeems to have exerted 
the utmoſt of his power. His numbers, according to Schi- 
piger, who was an eye-witneſs, amounted to fixteen hundred 


thoufand men; but this muſt be underſtood of the attendants 


upon his camp as well as fighting men; for others ſay, that, 
at the battle which followed, he had no more than eight hun- 


dred thauſand men who engaged. But, on which ever fide 


Deſcri p- 


the truth lies, his numbers were fo prodigious, that he mult 
long before have been determined on the expedition. Eaſazet 
was, by this time, arrived at Tokat, and both emperors ad- 
vanced towards Cz/aria ; but their armies met at Ankora, the 
antient Ancyra, a city in the north of Anatolia ; and there 
one of the moſt memorable battles, recorded in hiſtory, was 
then fought. Tamerlan arriving firſt, laid ſiege to Ankora; 
but, Bajazet being within four leagues of him, he raiſed the 
fiege to fight him. | . 

According to the beſt accounts, Tamerlan, on this occa- 


tion of the fion, proved himſelf to be a more able general than Bajazet. 


battle of 
Ancyra. 


He ſhewed more judgment in the choice of his ground; and, 
by his movements, cut the Ottomans off from the river: ſo 
that they had no water but a little ſpring, which Tamerlan 
deſtroyed, and thereby ſeven thouſand. Ott::nans periſhed of 
thirſt. He was likewiſe ſuperior in all the other diſpoſitions, 
and in thoſe ſkirmiſhes which unavoidably precede a gene- 


ral action between two great armies. "Fhe.numbers of Ba- 
Jazet's army are as uncertain as thoſe of 7 amerlan. The au- 
thor laſt quoted makes them three hundred thouſand, while 


others make them but half that number. Bajazet, who had 
been victorious over the beſt troops of Greece and Europe, 
conſidered Tamerlan and his troops as barbarians, whom the 
diſcipline of his army would ſoon conquer ; but, fatally for 
himſelf, he was miſtaken. Perhaps, had the numbers been. 
equal, the event would not have been the ſame ; for, though 
Tamerlan's troops were intrepid, and well djfciplined in the 
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ſervice of the field, yet the Ottomans had the ſuperiority in 
oint of armour, twenty thouſand of Bajaxet's cavalry being 

armed in complete ſteel. | 13 
Tamerlan, on that deciſive day, gave the command of his of Tamer- 

army to bis ſons and the princes of his blood. Mabemed lan's diſ- 

acted as general in chief. His army was drawn up in three poſitions, 

lines, and 2 N reſerve. His ſons Shak Ruß, and Kali, 

with the mirza Huſſayu, in the van, led the left wing; and 

mirza Meran commanded the right, the van of which was 

jed by the mirza Abubeker, a young prince who had per- 

formed prodigies of valour in his grandfather's, Tamerlan's, 

ſervice. The centre, conſiſting of eighty battalions, was 

commanded by Mehemed, and the rear by Tamerlan in per- 

ſon, whoſe other ſons and grandſons had all of them com- 

mands under the generals we have mentioned. In the front 

of his army, Tamerlan placed vaſt numbers of elephants with 

towers filled with armed ſoldiers on their backs, not ſo much 

from an opinion of the ſervice they could do, but becauſe 

they ſerved to make a diſplay of his Indian victories and in- 

timidate the enemy. It is remarkable, that the grand badge 

of dignity carried before Mehemed, as generaliſſimo, was a 


Bajazet, whoſe numbers, by the beſt accounts, as we have and thoſe 
already ſeen, were in no degree equal to thoſe of Tamerlan, of Bajazet 
commanded the main body of his own troops. His brother- 
in-law Stephen, who is ſaid to have been an European, com- 
manded the right wing, in which were twenty thouſand ca- 
valry armed in ſteel, as we have already mentioned. The 
left wing was commanded by Bajazet's fon, by ſome called 
Chelebi, and by others Solyman, and was formed of Anatolian 
troops. Kiri/chi, the ableſt warrior of all Bajaxet's ſons, 
commanded the rear. Three other ſons of Bajazet ſerved 


Before the battle a great many ſkirmiſhes paſled, in one of 
which the governor of Anatolia was taken priſoner by Tamer- 
lan's troops. This great conqueror could not bear the 
thought that any man on earth ſhould think himſelf his 
equal. He ordered the baſhaw to be brought before him, 
and demanded of him the reaſon, why Bajaxet was ſo pre- 
umptuous as to oppoſe him. My maiter,” replied the 
baſhaw, ** conſiders himſelf as the ſun to the earth; and the 
* heavens admit not of two ſuns.” This anſwer nettled Taner- 
Tamerlan, who told the baſhaw that he was determined to Jax's mag- 
chaſtiſe his maſter's pride, and, upon the baſhaw's ſignifying nanimity. 
his ſorrow that he was a priſoner, Tamerlan gallantly gave 
him his li erty, with a preſent of a fine horſe, upon condition 
of his faithfully repeating to Bajazet what he had ſeen and 
heard, which he accordingly performed. —— 

Many have been the fiftitious accounts of the great battle 
which followed on the plains of Ancyra, as has been already 


mentioned; but, ſo little were European authors acquainted 
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with the true circumſtances of it, that they were ignorant · of 

the name of the place where it was fought ; therefore, all 

that they have ſaid of it, is the reſult of their own fancy, 

On the firſt of July, about ten in the forenoon, Tamerlan's 

infantry poſſeſſed themſelves of the heights of Ancyra, from 

whence Tamerlan himſelf ſurveyed his enemies diſpoſitions, 

which appeared to him admirable. The Ottoman infantry, 

or what we now call Janiſaries, moved to the charge in one 

ſquare body ; and this made Tamerlan reſolve to head the at- 

tack upon it with the choice cavalry of his troops. The ar. 

mies, at this time, were at the diſtance of about two miles 

from one another; and Tamerlan, while the Ottomans were 
advancing, as uſual, performed his devotions upon his knees 

in ſight of his army. MAbubeker, with his guard, began the 

battle T?merlan's part; and it ſoon appeared, that the Ja- 

gatays, even in point of diſcipline, were ſuperior to the Tyr;;, 

who were forced to give way. The mirza Huſſayu, who led 

the van-guard of Tamerlan's left wing, mad? a terrible im- 

preſſion upon tne enemy; but engaging himſelf too far, Ta- 

merlan ſent other h who ſupported him; ſo that they 
penetrated into the European ſquadrons, which were the 

flower of Bajazet's cavalry, and broke them. But, at this 

time, the fate of the day had taken an unexpected turn, 

Great part of Bajazet's army were originally Tartars, and, 

having a warm aftection for their countrymen, the Fagatays, 

they either ſtood inactive, or went over to Tamerlan, This, 

beſides the natural affection they had for their countrymen, 

"0 was greatly owing to the tierce, over-bearing manners of 
He totally Bajaxet, which the Tartar princes could nut brook. Both 
defeats Stephen and Bajazet ſaw they were betrayed. Some ſay that 
Bajaxet, the former was killed at the head of the European cavalry ; 
and others, that he cut his way through the enemy. As to 
Bajaxet, when he found himſelf betrayed, he retired into the 

centre of his faithful Janiſaries, and took poſſeſſion of an 
eminence, which was ſurrounded by a prodigious number 

of Tamerlan's troops, with himſelf at their head. The num- 

ber of Ottemans in this body were no more than ten thouſand, 

all the reſt of Bajazet's army being, by this time, either cut 

in pieces or diſperſed. Notwithſtanding this, the Janiſaries 
maintained their ground, and were almoſt every man o 

and takes them killed on the ſpot where they ſtood. Bajaxet ſtill ſur- 
him pri- vived, and attempted to fly; but, by Tamerlan's expreſs or- 
ſoner. der, he was made priſoner; and, being placed upon a ſorry 
nag, he was brought before Tamerlan, who, by this time, 

with his ſon Shak Ruf, had penetrated into the thickeſt ranks 

of the Ottomans, and gained a compleat victory. 

Various are the ben of the firſt interview between 

thoſe two mighty princes. The moſt authentic accounts 

are the moſt agreeable to Tamerlan's character. He had as 

great a paſſion to mortify the pride of Bajazet as to conquer 

his army. Well knowing that his troops had PII 
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che Ottomans ſo completely that it was impoſſible for them to 
eſcape ; and perceiving that his victory, in all other reſpects, 
was fully obtained; he withdrew to his tent, and engaged in 
a game at cheſs with his ſon Shak Rhuk. While he was at this 
diverſion, the ſhouts of joy, upon the taking of Bajaxet, 
reached him; but he affected an entire indifference ; and, 
though he underſtood that the Ottoman was at the door of his 


tent, he continued his play without the leaſt emotion. At Curiovs 
laſt he gave it over, and Bajaxet was introduced by ſultan particvla:s 
Mahmud, khan of Butharia, to whom he had ſurrendered. of the in- 
Tamerlan, at firſt viewing him with a ſtudied diſregard, © Is terviews 
« this,” ſaid he, the man who ordered us to diſmiſs our between 
« wives, and to forego the names of men, if we did not meet them. 


“ him?” for ſuch had been the expreſſions in one of Baja- 
zt's meſſages to Tamerlan. I am that man,” replied the 
captive, ** but it becomes not a conqueror to inſult his pri- 
ſoner.” This reply diſarmed Tamerlan at once of his reſent- 
ment and his apparent indifference, He ordered Bajazet to 
be inſtantly unbound, and to take a ſeat oppoſite to him. 

According to the common account, he obſerved that Ba- 
jazet was blind of an eye, as he himſelf was lame of one ſide; 
and it was natural for him to ſay, in a fit of laughter, that 
God Almighty had but little regard for ſublunary power, 
when he beſtowed ſo great a ſhare of it upon two maimed 
miſcreants, pointing to Bajazet and himſelf. 


His triumph over his haughty foe being thus compleat, he T amer- 


gently reproached him for his preſumptuouſneſs, in rejecting 


all the favourable propoſals he had made; but aſſured him of manity 3 
his life and protection. Bajaxet, perceiving his conqueror Bæjazet. 


thus affable, requeſted that ſeareh might be made after his 
ſons, Muſa and Muſtafa, who had been in the battle. Ta- 
merlan gave orders accordingly ; and Muſa, being found 
alive, was ſuffered to repair to the tent allotted for his father. 
Some writers have embelliſhed the above interview with ma- 
ny imaginary paſſages and diſcourſes ; and the general report 
is, that Tamerlan treated Bajazet in the ſame manner the lat- 

ter is ſaid to declare he would have treated him, had he been 
conqueror; that is, had him ſhut up in an iron cage. Tho? 
there is no foundation, in the relations of the beſt cotempo- 
rary authors, for this particular fact, yet we are inclined to 
think, that it is not entirely deſtitute of foundation. For, 
ſome days after the battle, Mehemed, one of Tamerlan's ſons, 
contrived to make a kind of ſubterraneous paſſage under his 


father's tent, by which he might eſcape. This contrivance Conjec- 
was diſcovered by the guards; and it is, by no means, im- ture abon: 

3 — jealous and barbarous as he was, the latter“ 
might give orders for ſecuring his priſoner in a portable cage. captivity 
But there is ſufficient authority for believing, that this order in an iron 
was not given till after Bajazet's attempt to eſcape was diſ- cage. 


probable, that 


covered and defeated : for we are even told, that, at the firſt 
converſation, Tamerlan preſented him with a royal robe. 
| Ff4 We 
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We have been the more particular in the relation aboye 
becauſe ſew periods of time furniſh ſuch an example; ang 
the relation of ſuch an interview may be termed the hiſtory 
of the human mind. All that followed, was butchery and 
Tamerlan barbarity. Tamerlan without reſiſtance, became maſter of 
con juers Anatolia, and his army plundered it. He ſent his fon mirz; 
Anatolia, Adechemed to lay hold upon Bajazet's treaſure at Peruſa; but 
Ohelebi, Bajezet's fon, having fled thither out of the battle, 
had ſecured it beforehand. MHebemed however, made Bae. 
z2t's wife, and his two daughters priſoners ; together with 
the daughter of the ſultan Ahmed of Baghdad, who had been 
betrothed to one of Bajexet's ſons. Authors are divided as 
to the treatment which Dej/tina, Bajazet's wife, met with 
from Tamerlan. Some ſay, he generouſly ſent her to her 
huſband ; but this probably did not happen, till after he 
had publicly made ber appear a ſlave amongſt his own do- 

meſtics; and ſome ſay, as a concubine. 
After conquering and making priſoner Bajazet, the reader 
can ſcarcely queſtion, that Tamerlan could meet with no 
His bar- oppoſition in Aa. But he proceeded like a Tartar and a 
barous barbarian ; marking his progreſs every where by blood and 
ſucceſſes. ruin. It is true, he did a few acts of juſtice, when they 
were ſubſervient either to his intereſt or revenge; but 
none to compenſate for his inhumanities. His tubduing 
 Bajazet, the great enemy of the Chriſtian name, has recom- 
mended his memory to the Chri/tian writers; but all they 
relate of him is mere declamation, without the leaſt regard 
to thoſe facts which even the hiſtorians, of his praiſe have 
tranſmitted ; and which prove him to have been one of the 
greateſt monſters of cruelty, vanity, and diſſimulation, that 

ever lived. | 

He de- All Anatolia being now ſubdued, Tamerlan's idea of uni- 
* mands the verſal empire led him to ſend a ſummons, October 25, 1402, 
rights of to the ſultan of Egypt, deraanding the rights of the antient 
the an- khaliffs, that money ſhould be coined, and prayers ſaid in 
tient his name; and that his miniſter Atilmiſb ſhould be ſet at 
khaliffs, liberty. Tamerlan, at the ſame time, ſent other ambaſſadors 
to the Greet emperor, commanding him to become his tri- 
butary ; and likewiſe to Chelebi, Bajazet's ſon, demanding 
his ſubmiſſion: and all thoſe embaſſies, were, attended with 
threats of invaſion, in caſe his commands were not complied. 
with. As the ſultan of Egypt's chief reliance had been 
upon Bajazet's ſuppoit, he immediately agreed to Tamerlan's 
terms, as did the emperor, of % hs Baby 2 and prince 
Chelebi. Tamerlan had now ſcarce any paſſion to gratify, but 
his hatred to the Chriſtians. T'wo fortreſſes were built upon, 
or near, the place where the antient Smyrna ſtood, one of 
which, was garriſoned by the knights of Rhodes. Bajazet 
had often in vain attempted to take it; and Tamerlan now 
laid ſiege to it, by ſea and land, with ſuch numbers, that his 
ſoldiers, by throwing ſtones into the harbour, ſoon choaked 
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it up; and the knights had ſcarce time to betake themſelves 
to their ſhips, in which they eſcaped. Notwithſtanding this 
cowardly deſertion, the inhabitants made fo deſperate a de- 
fence, that, when they were overpowered, and the place taken, 
they were put to the ſword, and their ſkulls were erected 
into a tower. It is commonly faid, that Tamerlan intended 
to have reſtored Bajazet to his dominions ; and that he even 
ave him the inveltiture of Anatolia. It is however certain, 
that Bajazet did not live to enjoy the fruits of this genero- 
ſity; for he died on the twenty-third of March 1403, of an Heh of 
apoplexy. Tamerlan is ſaid to have bewailed his death with 1 
tears; but all relations of that kind, are void of probability; e 
and ſome authors of great credit ſay, that he poiſoned him- 
ſelf, that he might be relieved from the indignities his bar- 
barous conqueror made him ſuffer, That Tamerlan might 
intend to reſtore him to his dominions or part of them, is 
lixely, and agreeable to his own plan of power, if Bajazet 
conſented to become his tributary, | | | 
Nothing can be more to the diſadvantage of Bajazzt, Compari. 
than the compariſons that had been drawn between him ſon be- 
and Tamerlan ; but at the ſame time nothing can be more tween him 
chimerical and unjuſt. For though both of them appear to and Ta- 
have been proud and cruel, yet Tamerlan does not appear merlan. 
to have poſſeſſed a ſingle virtue; while even Bajaze?'s 
enemies, allow he had many. He was in particular placa- 
ble, though ſubject to fits of paſſion, while Tamerlan was 
coolly and determinately cruel. Though Tamerlan was now 
at as bigh a pitch of human greatneſs, as perhaps any man 
ever attained to, yet his natural thirſt for blood never per- 
mitted him to be at reſt. After taking Symrna, he furniſhed 
the Mahometans, who held the other fortreſs built in that 
place, with arms to make war againſt the Chriſtians, and 
then he took a city call'd Ulug Burlugh, where, as uſual, he 
put all the men to the ſword, and carried all the women and 
children into captivity. It was about this time that he loſt 
his grandſon Mfehemed ſultan, who died of a fever. 
Sans inhumanities and ſword, had rendered great 
part of his dominions deſolate, and the kingdom of Geta in 
particular. A tribe of Tartars, under the name of Turks, as 
the Tartars generally were termed, after they had left their 
own country, had been carried by Hulaku into Perſia; 
where they kept - themſelves unmixt with any other people, 
and, in time, decjared themſelves independent. Bajazet 
had employed them as mercenaries, and they had ſerved 
him well, under the name of Kara Tartars. But this inde- 
pendency, was far from ſuiting Tamerlan's ſchemes ; and he 
ordered the plains where they lived to be ſurrounded by his 
vaſt armies. He then ſent for their head leaders, and ac--Regula- 
quainted them, that his intention was, to ſend them to their tions of 
original country, that they might repeople the kingdom of the latter. 
Ceta. Moſt of them ſeemed to ſubmit to his will, but the 
A inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Kaiariya making ſome reſiſtance, were 20 
of them cut in pieces. | 
He buries Mehemed ſultan, having been one of the greateſt favourite; 
his ſon with Tamerlan of any of the imperial family; his funeral 
Mebemed, was celebrated with vaſt magnificence, and it is remarked 
that all the ſultaneſſes, on this occaſion, appeared in black . 
Tamerlan's court, which was then held at if, or Van. 
Scarcely was this ſolemn mourning over, when Tamerlan re. 
ſumed his operations againſt Georgia. His old enemy Gurgin, 
the king of that country, had made an occaſional peace 
with him, but had no intention to keep it; nor had he per- 
nd again formed the ſubmiſſions he had promiſed. Tamerlan again 
marches marched into that country, and %%, the prince of Mardin, 
againſt Made his obeiſance to him, upon his knees, and bare headed. 


Georgia; This flattered at once Tamerlau's vanity, and his avarice, as 
for the prince made him a very rich preſent ; which he re- ki 
turned, by beſtowing on. him a crown, a belt adorned with hi 
Jewels, and a royal robe. This example encouraged other by 

princes of the ſame country to make their ſubmiſhons like- a 
wiſe ;. and they were all of them received and rewarded in 1 
like manner. = Gurgin's ſubmiſſion was Tamerlan's main t 
object; he therefore marched directly againſt that prince. l 
The latter, as uſual, endeavoured to appeaſe Tamerlan by a 


ſubmiſſion and preſents, and offered to throw himſelf at his 

feet, as other princes had done. But Tamerlan would not 

ſuffer him to put himſelf upon the ſame footing with thoſe 
princes. He told him, he had indulged them, becauſe they 

were Mahometans, but that he expected, if Gurgin did not 

turn Mahometan, he would pay him the tribute of Karaj; and 

he inſiſted upon his repairing directly to his court. Wie 

was not ſincere in his profeſſions, and gained time enough 

to fortify a paſs in his country, which was thought impoſli- 

ble for human force to conquer ; it being provided with a 
ſtrong garriſon, great reſervoirs of water, with vaſt quanti- 

ties of wine, and all proviſions; and it went by the name of 

his pro- the fortreſs of Kortene. Tamerlan's principal officers thought 
. greſs there him infatuated, when he advanced his imperial ſtandard, 
| with a deſign to attack this place; but he concerted his 
meaſures ſo well, that by the help of his 1Zer4its, a kind of 
Tartar mountaineers, he made himſelf maſter of it in a ſhort 

time, and with very little loſs; and put the garriſon to the 
ſword. This paſs, which was Gurgin's great dependence, 

being conquered, the Tartars broke like a tempeſt into 
Georgia, where they gave no quarter to any Chriſtian; and 
converted all the churches and monaſteries into places of 
Aahometan worſhip. In ſhort, this execrable butcher of 
mankind, who has been ſo much extolled by Chriſtian wri- 

ters, proceeded with an inhumanity againſt Chriſtians, that 

| ſhocked even his own barbarians. Gurgin's chief crime was, 

that he had refuſed to be a ſlave, but to ſave his country 
from utter ruin, he offered all that ſubmiſſion and * 

| | at 
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tat Tamerlan had required. He had, it is true, before been 
infincere in. thoſe proffers, if we are to believe Tamerlan's 
biſtorians; but, from ſeveral evidences, there is ſome 


Irites - . . . 

neral WE reaſon for thinking that they have omitted certain circum- 

ked, ſtances in Curgin's favour. For when his ambaſſadors were 

k at :dmitted into Tamerlan's preſence, many of his emirs and 

Van, cincipal officers proſtrated themſelves at his feet, along 

re. with the ambaſſadors, and ſeconded them in their petitions. 

gin, But Tamerlan was inexorable, and nothing but a univerſal 

eace maſſacre of the Georgian Chriſtians could appeaſe him. The 

er- emirs then had recourſe to the powers of their own conſti- 

rain tution, and demanded that the matter ſhould be conſideretl 

Un, in an aſſembly of the doctors of the law. 

ed, Though Tamerlan was one of the moſt abſolvte, as well Tamer. 

ce, as the moſt powerful princes that ever lived; yet he well lan's 
knew the extent of human nature. He never had deprived cruelty 


his Tartars of the exerciſe of their conſtitution eſtabliſhed over-ruled 


ith 

er by Fenghiz Khan; and upon this occafion, he gave way to by his 
e- 2 conſultation of the doctors, and muftis. Their opinion muftis. 
in was, that as the Gzorgians had conſented to pay tribute, and 

in to commit no hoſtilities againſt the Mahometans, that their 

e. law prohibited Tamerlan from proſecuting them with fire 

Dy and ſword. This report being made in the preſence of the 

is emirs, Tamerlan confirmed it with a nod to Ibrahim the king 

pt of Shirwan; whom he valued for his Tay and who 

ſe was one of the interceſſors in favour of the Georgians. The 

y ambaſſadors of Gurgin, in token of their maſter's ſincerity, 

t then laid at Tamerlan's feet a thouſand pieces of large gold 

d coin, ſtruck in his name, ſome valuable jewels, and rarities; 

1 and at the ſame time preſented him with a thouſand horſes. 

1 After this, Tamerlan having made great part of Georgia al- 

- moſt a deſert, marched to 7½%is, its capital, and gave orders 

1 for rebuilding the city of Halykan, in that neighbourhood. 

, This was done with vaſt expedition and ſtrength, and the 


; conqueror at the ſame time ordered a canal, eighteen miles in 
length, and fifteen cubits in breadth, to be dug for introdue- 


His works 
of magni. 
ficence in- 


ing the water into the new city; ſo that the whole of this ferior to 
undertaking is conſidered, as being the moſt conſiderable of thoſe of 


all Tamerlan's civil works. The merit therefore of this Tar = 


Alexander 


tar, is vaſtly inferior to that of Alexander the Great, whom he Great. 
he ſurpaſſed in his conqueſts, and who ſettled colonies, and 
founded cities, that are great and powerful to this day. Ta- 
merlan, in other reſpects, ſhewed himſelf a mere barbarian. 
He was not, like Jenghix Khan, a great legiſlator, but go- 
verned his vaſt dominions entirely by his own occaſional 
views, and expedients. At laſt, tired out with the practice 
of murder and rapine, he began to affect a different charac- 
ter. He held aſſemblies of learned men in his court, called 
from all parts of his empire; and he ordered the ſtates of 
the different provinces, with all the grievances of his ſub- 


jets, to be laid before him in writing. This done, he ſent 
| | Proper 
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proper perſons, in the nature of commiffioners, or intend. 
ants, through his ſeveral] ſtares, with orders to remedy all 
abuſes, and even to refund out of the public treaſure, the 
ſums that had been extorted wrongfully by his officers, and 
collectors. It was about this time iikewiſe, that in a great 
meeting of his ſtates, he ſeemed to ſhew ſome remor{? for 
his having endeavoured alwavs to make himſelf powerful, 


his ſcheme rather than his ſubjects happy. He ordered tha: they ſhould 
for refor- apply perſonally to himſelf, for the redreis of cheir gꝛeivan- 


mation. 


ces, and that they ſhould freely give him their advice, for 
the good government of his empire All this be delivered 
ih a ſpeech, which was minuted down by one preſent, and 


has been tranſmitted o poſterity, This reformation was 


not merely confined to words. He ordered his grand— 
ſon Abubeber, to rebuild the citv of Baghdad, and to exter- 


minate the tyrants who oppreiled it. Karm, a celebrated 
doctor, whom. he had intruſted with the government of 


Pars, or Perſia, properly fo called, had, under pretence of 
raiſing a preſent to rhe emperor, extorted three hundred 


thouſand dinars from the people. This fact coming to 
Tamerlan's knowledge, and being fully proved, he ordered 
the doctor to be bound, and to be ſent to Skiras, with a 
yoke, as a badge of infamy, about his neck; and the inftru- 
ments of his rapine to be hanged. Karm, upon his return, 
performed a kind of a public penance in the moſque, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people, in praiſe of the emperor's 
juſtice ; and was then diſmiſſed from all his employments, 


Rebellions But when Tamerlan began to have ſome repoſe, and 


againſt 
him. 


his ſubjects to taſte the ſweets of tranquility, ſeveral rebel- 


lions broke out. The king of Lor Kucheck, a province on 
the borders of Buſfbaria, of Tamerlan's own erecting, though 
the boundaries are now unknown, revolted; but he was 
quickly ſuppreſſed and his head cut off. K/>7nder, who had 


been made governor of Damawand and Firwykub, "likewiſe 


broke out into open rebellion, which gave Tamerlan iome 


trouble to ſuppreſs. He gave the charge of it to Rum, 
and Soleman, two princes of his blood, with charge, if E,. 
Lander laid down his arms, to accept of his ſubmiſſion, and 
to continue him in his government. But Eftander having 
fortified himſelf in Firwyktuh, bade them defiance; and 


Tamerlan was even obliged to march againſt him in per- 
ſon. The Kara Tartars, whom we have already mentioned, 
revolted about the ſame time, but were ſoon ſuppreſſed; and 
Eftunder being driven by Tamerlan out of all his fortreſſes, 


periſhed miſerably in the woods. Thoſe revolts and rebel- 


lions, becoming now very frequent, Tamerlan ordered all his 


governors of Syria and Perſia to ſend him, by way of hoſtages, 


each, his neareſt relation; and he even, when they were 


ditatory, carried them off by force, to reſide at Samarkond. 


All this while, Tamerlan enjoyed the ſweets of repoſe, even 


to a ſurfeit. His feaſts and entertainments were magnificent, 


and, 
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and, in imitation of Fenghiz Khan, he encourages hunting bis mag- 
7 


of the wildeſt beaſts: he refined upon that diverſion, beyond nificence- 
any prince perhaps ever heard of. He had not only all ig hunt- 
kinds of European dogs, but tygers and leopards, adorned ing. 
with gold collars, whom he bred up, to run down their own 
ſpecies 3 and it was capital for any one of his own train, to 
decline encountering with the fierceſt animal, when 
employed in hunting and feaſting.  Tamerlan greatly ae 
the company and converſation of the learned doctors of his 
empire; to whom he uſed to make preſents of ſuch curich- 
ties as his country afforded; and he took particular pleaſure 
in hearing them diſcourſe, upon the thorny parts of their 
law and religion. | | i= | 

But Tamerlan, though now old, had been fo long accuſtom- Ie medi- 
ed to an active life, that peace became inſipid to him, and tates the 
nothing could fatisfy him, but the conqueſt of China; which conqueſt 
was to render him ſuperior to the great Jenobiz Khan. With of Chin, 
this intention he marched from Karabagb, on the eighth. of 
April 1403 3 but previous to the execution of his undertak- 
ing, he made the mirza Omar, his grandſon, and ſon to his 
ſon Miran, king of all the countries, that had been poſſeſſæd 
by Hulaku. This was done in a formal manner, and at,a 
great feaſt, But the domeſtic ſtate of Tamerlan's vaſt domi 
nions, did not ſuffer him to proceed in the Chiugſe expeditign, 
He ſeems to have been deſtitute of the ſagacity of Jenglig 
Khan, in the choice he made of his officers and governors; 
for he was obliged to hang many of them for oppreſſion; 
injuſtice, and rebellion, at the time he propoſed to march 
towards China. All of a ſudden he returned to Beer. 
where he ſeemed to lay aſide all thoughts of future con- 
queſt, that he might enjoy thoſe he had made. Ambaſ- 
ſadors from all the known parts of the world, now appearec 
before him; andamongſt others, one from Henry III. king of 
Ca/ile, his name was Ruy Gonzales de Clauiſo, and he preſent- 
ed Tamerlan with ſome European tapeſtry, of ſuch exquiſite 
workmanſhip, that it outdid all the manufactures of Aſia. 
As to the particular fubject of this embaſſy, we are in the 
dark. All we know is, that, during the ambaſſador's reſi- 
dence, Tamerlan lived in a magnificence, almoſt unknown 
even to eaſtern potentates. He ordered a palace to be erect». Tamer. 
ed, vaſtly more capzcious and ſumptuous, than any he bad, as fine 
built before; for it was a ſquare of fifteen hundred cubits, palace. 
and no coſt or materials, that Aſia could produce, in marbles, 
or other decorations, was ſpared upon it. But Tamerlan, 
though he had ſuſpended, had not laid aſide, the thoughts of 
the conqueſt of China. All his care now was, to leave the 
government of his empire upon ſuch a footing as that no 
revolutions could happen during his abſence. With this 
view, he opened a jubilee of a very extraordinary kind; 
magnificent beyond expreſſion, but at the ſame time, bar- 
barous. 

| | | | — 2 
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Embaſſies But Tamerlan was now exalted to ſuch a pitch of preg. 
to him neſs as to be conſidered as maſter of the world: and though 
from Ex- he had conquered no part of Europe, yet the European am. 
rope. baſſadors, who reſided in his court, were e 5h! as deli. 
| vering to him homage and tribute, from their ſovereign 
Tamerlan's hiſtorians only mention them in that ſenſe and 

call them the piſmires of grandeur ; as if he had ho- 

noured them beyond expreſſion, in inviting them to he 
witneſſes of his greatneſs. The opening of his palace was 

the prelude to what followed ; and Tamerlan a ſecond time, 
celebrated the matrimony of all who had deſcended from 

him ; and that too in one day. To do this with the greater 

1 ce. he ordered all his governors, and great officers 
His ju- of ſtate, to repair to Samarkand; and the jubilee he held, was 
bilee. celebrated upon the plain of Kani Guel, which ſignifies the 
mine of flowers. Nothing that a wild, and barbarous inven- 

tion could deviſe, was wanting to embelliſh it. The plain 

was Covered with tents, that formed a moving city, furniſh- 

ed with every luxury of life. The whole however, ſeems 

to have been void of elegance. Butchers were dreſt up in 

the ſkins of thoſe animals they had ſlaughtered. Women 

were diſguiſed like goats, and in ſhort no ſpecies of the 

brutal kind was wanting in maſquerade, Even the aerial 

creation was imitated ; and men, and women, went about 

dreſt like angels, faries, and hobgoblins. Artificial gardens, 
producing all the fruits of the field, were raiſed behind the 

tents ; and pageants were made by the manufacturers and 

traders in their ſeveral ways. All this was a prelude to the 

and mar- marriages of fix princes, his grandſons; which were cele- 

riages of brated after the Mabometan ritual. The rejoicings upon this 

his de- - occaſion, after the ceremony was over, were anſwerable to 

ſcendants, the grandeur of Tamerlan. 

Ceremo- His emirs, his clergy, and all the great lords, appeared 
nies, at an awful diſtance before the imperial throne ; and every 
one preſent, after the manner of the Moguls, ſhowers heaps 

of precious ſtones, jewels, and gold upon the new married 

princes, and their brides. T he whole plain, immenſe as it 

was, was one continued ſcene of eating and drinking, 

from which none were prehibited.; and the proviſions wer: 

the moſt exquiſite that luxury could procure, from the moi 

delicious parts of the globe. In ſhort, we are teld by the 

| hiſtorians of the time, that whole forreſts were cut down, 

Remarka- to furniſh wood for dreſſing the victuals. To crown the 

ble pro- whole feſtivity, Tamerlan iflued a ſolemn proclamation, by 

clamation, which he ordered, an equality of conditions to be obferved 

while the feaſt laſted, and an uncontrouled libetty of re- 

joicing ; all complainings, and reprehenſions of one towards 

another, of the rich towards the poor, of the ſtrong towards 

the weak, were expreſsly forbidden. To conclude, no man was 

to ſay to another, what doſt thou? The magnificent dreſſes 

and equipages of the emperor, and the new married princes, 

| | | conſiſting 
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conſiſting of elephants, with dazling ſtones upon their 
hacks, camels, horſes, and mules, adorned with the moſt 
coſtly ace, and embroideries, and carrying golden bells 
with a moſt immenſe diſplay, of all kind of rich moveables 
to crown the pomp. Thoſe rejoicings were obſerved in all 
other parts of Tarerlan's vaſt empire, as well as at Khani 
Guel. | 

All this magnificence and rejoicing, which was infinitely He un- 
beyond what we can deſcribe, had a political end. It laſted dertakes 
two months, and Tamerlan, by his vaſt indulgences during an expe- 
that time, diſpoſed his ſubjects, the great as well as the vul- dition 
gar, to enter into his favourite view, which was the con- againſt 
queſt of China, On this occaſion, he ſhewed himfelf to be China. 
the moſt barbarous and deteſtable of all hypocrites. In an His pro- 
allembly of his great men, he. pretended, that it was a found hy- 
matter of conſcience with him, to attone for the {ahometan pocriſy. 
blood that had been ſhed during his wars, by carrying his 
arms into China, which was then inhabited 8 
whom he was reſolved to exterminate, and to convert their 
temples into moſques. This execrable ſpeech was heard 
with vaſt applauſe by the gorgeous barbarians; and the 
fultan of Egypt, having afreſh made his ſubmiſſton, and pro- 
miſed Tamerlan ſatisfaction in every point, was diſmiſſed, 
with peculiar marks of honour, particularly a letter written 
m letters of gold, three cubits in breadth, and ſeventy in 
length; ſuch ridiculous ideas had thoſe Tartars of magni- 
fcence. Other ambaſſadors, for he had them from all parts 
of the known world, received proofs of Tamerlan's bounty 
at the ſame time. We are told particularly, that he made 
rich preſents to the ambaſſador of Spain; but that miniſter, 
probably from motives of intereſt, makes no mention of them. 
After this, Tamerlan put the affairs of his government into 
the hands he could beft truſt, during his abſence ; and he | 
ordered the troops for his Chineſe expedition, to be reviewed His army 
in the plains of Taſptunt, by the emir Barendat, who found reviewed. 
them to amount to two hundred thouſand men, all of them 
in excellent condition; an army which Tamerlan probably 
28 was more than ſufficient for the conqueſt of 

And. | | 
Nothing but the infatuation of ambition, could have It marches 
prompted Tamerlan to undertake ſuch an expedition, at his 
advanced time of life; and after the immenſe fatigues he had 
undergone. It is faid that his army exceeded all that ever 
liad been known; but this muſt be underſtood of their mili- 
tary diſcipline, the compleatneſs of their arms and appoint- 
ments, and the excellent diſpoſitions Tamerlan had made 
for ſubſiſting them: we are particularly told, that he ordered 
the countries through which he was to pals, to be ſowed 


with grain, for the uſe of his troops upon their return. But 
he now approached his laſt hour; he ſtil!l retained, or af- 
fected to retain, his regard for aſtrology, and the happy _ 


Go 


g 
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of his departure being fixed, he ſet out upon his expedition 4 
upon the eighth of January 1405, while the ſeaſon was te. 
in a bitter markably bitter, and the roads almoſt impaſſable, by the F 
ſeaſon. rain and ſnow that fell. Thoſe conſiderations were no. bars oF 
to Tamerlan. Though the froſt and cold daily killed and dir. 4 
abled vaſt numbers of his ſoldiers, yet he croſſed the Sthun 0 


and on the twenty- fifth of February he reached Otrar. Na. 
ture could no longer ſupport ſuch fatigues; he had, before 


he left Samarkand, been in a declining ſtate of health, but he s 
endeavoured. to conceal it. Being arrived at Otrar, which 
was once the capital of Turke/?an, but now a petty town, in ec 
the extremity of the province of Samargand; he gave audi- et 
ence to an ambaſſador of his old enemy Toktamiſh, who th 
threw himſelf upon his mercy, and Tamerlan was abſurd al 
enough to promiſe, that upon his return from his Chineſe ex- al 
pedition, he would employ his arms, in fixing him once T: 
more on the throne of XKip;at., After this, he was ſeized tl 
with a fever, and ſeems to have been ſometimes delirious ; tl 
for he often cried out, that he heard houries exhorting him n 
to repentance, becauſe he was to appear before God. y 
Death of He ſpent the laſt hours of his life, as other illuſtrious de- 
Tamerlan. ſtroyers of mankind, in repenting of his crimes, and in n 
forming reſolutions of amendment. But finding he was paſt WW h 
hopes of recovery, he declared his fon Mebemed his heir and f 
ſucceſſor, and obliged all his miniſters and ceneral officers pre- d 
ſent, to {wear that they would ſee his will performed. A like 0 
oath was adminiitered to all the great lords who could not t 
be preſent; and at the ſame time, he exhorted all about him, 7 
to relieve and cheriſh his people. As Tamerlan commonly c 
marched with his empreſs, and the ladies of the ſeraglio, 9 
in his train, he ſent for them and took leave of them. Some l 
of his chief lords, foreſeeing what afterwards happened, 0 
begged him to fend to Zaſbtunt, for the other princes of his t 


blood, that they might be inſtructed in his will from his 
own. mouth. But Tamerlan would not ſuffer them to leave 
their poſts ; and in his laſt moments, he ſhewed an anxiety 
about bis army; till on the firſt of April, 1405, he gave up 
the ghoſt, declaring he believed only in one God, and liſten- 
ing to the reading of the koran ; after living ſeventy-one 
years, of which he reigned grand khan, or emperor, for 
thirty-ſix. | | | 

His cha. We have had ſo many opportunities of making obſerva- 

ractar. tions, upon the character and conduct of this mighty con- 
queror, that we ſhall be the more ſparing of them here. In 
valour and generalſhip, as well as in good fortune, he had 
no equal in his age; nor could we credit the inſtances we 
have of his courage, perſeverance, and patience under the 
moſt trying difficulties, were it not that they come from un- 
queſtionable authority. At the ſame time, it appears from 
the ſame authority, that there was not a ſpecies of barbarity, 
and injſtice, that can enter into the compoſition of _ | 

| Indy 
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we have of his generoſity, he ſeems to have proceeded upon 


he moſt illuſtrious is, his not putting Bajazet to death; 
but we have already conſidered that paſſage, and perhaps it 
was much more to his intereſt, that he ſhould live his pri- 
ſoner by way of pledge. In many incidents of Tamerlan's 


kind, but what he was guilty of. In the few inſtances, that 
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olitical views; and they are of very little importance. 


life, he ſeems to have had ſome tincture of vanity ; but we 


are to reflect, that the keeping up magnificent appearances, 
was as neceſſary to him, as any other part of policy. E 
Hypocriſy was, perhaps, another of Tamerlan's civil ac- 
conolihiments; though, upon moſt occaſions, he acted as an 
enthuſiaſt for the Mahometan religion, and certainly died in 
that faith. But appearances were neceſſary for his conqueſts, 
and his zeal for Mahometaniſm, furniſhed him always with an 
argument, when he could find no others, for bloodſhed and 
rapine. It is however, with difficulty we can conceive, 
that he was fincere in his belief of judicial aſtrology, and 
the other ſuperſtitions he praCtiſed ; but even theſe were 
neceſſary for inſpiring his barbarians with that confidence 


which generally carries conqueſt along with it. 


His great 


hypocr iy . 


Tamerlan ſeems to have propoſed Jenghiz Khan as his Inferior to 
model; but he had all 7engh:z Khan's vices, without one of Jengbix 


family affections to be ſuch. Tamerlan, like Fenghiz Khan, 
did acts of juſtice ; and even the princes of his own family 
often felt his ſeverity. But all thoſe acts were neceſſary to 
the maintainance of his own authority and intereſt. Both 

enghiz Khan and Tamerlan were well ſerved by their chil- 
dren; but Fenghiz Khan made a better choice of his other 
generals and governors, In that reſpect, Tamerlan was often 
unfortunate, as well as in the too haſty ſettlements, he made 
of his conqueſts ; though both might be owing to the perpe- 
tual hurry in which he was obliged to live. | | 


bis virtues; unleſs we allow unbounded magnificence, and Khan. 


Tamerlan, like Fenghiz: Khan, was in his perſon the firong- Deſcrip- 
eſt, and the moſt compleat ſoldier in his dominions ; and tion of his 


knew the uſe of weapons the beſt. Both of them affected 
vaſt magnificence, and to ſpeak in public; and were eſteem- 
ed compleat orators. Nothing is more aſtoniſhing, than 
that Tamerlan, though lame of one fide, ſhould undergo the 
immenſe fatigues, and perform, as he did, ſuch prodigious 
acts of perſona) valour. His perſon is ſaid to have been tall, 
and corpulent. His beard, according to the beſt repreſenta- 
tions, was thick : he was very fair in his complexion, and 
all his limbs were formed with the greateſt ſtrength ; and at 
the ſame time his appearance was becoming and majeſtic. 


perſon, 


Tamerlan, though, as we have already ſeen, a deep diſſem- His affec- 


bler, was ſo remarkable for his affectation of plainneſs and 
lincerity, that he choſe theſe two words for the inſcription 
upon his ſeal : and was diſpleaſed, when any about him in- 


VOL FIR G dulged 


tation of 
plainneſs. 
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dulged themſelves in the moſt harmleſs jokes, or railler 
He carried this decency to the Pong all groſs lan. 
guage in his preſence; nor would he ſuffer his courtiers to 
mention thoſe inhumanities of murder and rapine, of which 
he himſelf was ſo often guilty. He was ſo well ſerved b 
his ſpies, and his memory was ſo tenacious, that he often 
mentioned things to ſtrangers, that they thought he could 
his ſecre- only know but by inſpiration. Add to this, he was ex. 
cy, cele- ceſſively inquiſitive, even about the ſmalleſt matters. Secrec 
rity, and and celerity were in him very remarkable; for after hear- 
inquifi- + ing the opinions of all his general officers, and even after 
tiveneſs. giving orders to follow it, he generally executed his own; 
and he had ſuch an opinion of his troops, that he omitted 
no ſtratagem, when his enemies declined an engagement, to 
give them a deſpicable opinion of his army; for he thought 
| that when they could fight, they muſt conquer. 
His build- "Though hiftorians have greatly extolled his memory, for 
ings and the magnificient edifices he raiſed ;. yet they generally con- 
public ſiſted of detached fortreſſes, bridges, moſques, and the like 
works. buildings; for we know not of any great commercial 
city he founded, or that he was very ſtudious in poliſh- 
ing the minds and manners of his ſubjects. It is true, we 
_ ſometimes meet with his repairing the ravages of cities, 
which he or his army had committed : nor did he give his 
favourite reſidence Samarkarnd, all the advantages it might 
have enjoyed by its nature and ſituation. It is much more 
for his honour to mention, that he cauſed to be erected in 
his dominions, many edifices for the entertainment and re- 
lief of the poor, and travellers. It was none of Tamerlar's 
leaſt advantages, that he had the art to make his conqueſts 
paſs as ſo many marks of the peculiar care of providence 
towards him; and he often mentioned, that God had raiſed 
him from being a poor prince, to be the greateſt monarch 
on the face of the earth. | | 
Tamer- Tamerlan left behind him thirty-ſix male deſcendants, and 
| lan's de ſeventeen female. His own ſons were only four, (viz.) the 
ſcendants. mirza Jehan Ghir, who died in his father's life time, and 
was father to Mehemed, whom Tamerlan had made his ſuc- 
ceſſor. The mirza Omar Shey+#h, was his ſecond ſon, who 
died in his father's life time. The mirza Miran Shah, was 
his third ſon; and his fourth and beſt beloved, was Sha» 
Rukh. All thoſe princes had fons and daughters, at the time 
of Tamerlan's death. | | 1 
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Viory of Tamerlan's ſucceſſors, from his death, in the 
year 1405, to the year 1530. 


THE death of Tamer/an, whoſe body was interred at Diſorders. 
- Samarkand, did not put an end to the Chineſe expedi- upon Ta- 
tion, the conduct of which was committed to Kalil Sultan, merlar's 
Tamerlan's grandſon by Miran. The proceedings of Tamer- death. 
hn's family, however, and his great officers, on this occa- 
fon, are not eaſily accounted for. The ſame diſorders hap- 
ened upon Tamerlan's death, as had fallen out under Feng- 
2 Khan's ſucceſſors-. The conſtitutions of Tartary did not 
admit of Tamerlan's will taking place, in favour of Mebemed, 
before a diet of the ſtates was held. This interval gave room 
for intrigues and rebellions. Huſſayu, the ſame prince who 
had ſo unaccountably deſerted at Damaſcus, endeavoured to 
make himſelf maſter of Samarſtand; but was prevented by a 
party formed in favour of Kalil Sultan, who declared him 
emperor, and ſwore obedience to him at Taſhkunt,' where he 
had an army. This uſurpation, however, was diſcounte- 
nanced by the empreſſes and a great body of the emirs; and 
—4 Sultan, with his party, conſented to ſubmit to Mehe- 
med. . 
Notwithſtanding this, the governor of Samariand refuſed 
to give up that city to Mehemed, until the latter was recog- 
nized by the diet of the ſtates. This gave Kal] and his 
friends an opportunity of retracting the ſolemn ſubmiſſion 
they had made to Mehemed; and, by diſtributing a great 
number of horſes, money, and furniture, Kalil ſtrengthened 
his intereſt ſo, that he became maſter of Samarhand, then the 
richeſt place in the world. Entering that imperial city, he Xalil 
ſeated himſelf in Tamerlan's throne, and received the ſubmiſ- Sultan 
hon of all the great men. It was the more eaſy for him to mounts 
carry on his ſchemes, as he pretended to act only in Mebe- his throne. 
meds name until the diet of the empire could be convened. 
But Kali] had not the good fortune to preſerve that vaſt 
empire which he had obtained by his liberality. He had, 
during Tamerlan's life-time, fallen in love with a lady, whoſe = 
name was Shadi Mull, and had actually married her. She 
was of low extraction, and the concubine of a court-lord; for 
which reaſon, Tamerlan had often prohibited, under ſevere 
penalties, their cohabiting together. But the commerce be- 
tween them ſtill continuing, Tamerlan had ordered her to be 
put to death; and ſhe was ſaved only by the interceſſion of 
er empreſs, who alledged that ſhe was then with 
child. e | 
When Kali] came to the throne, he reſumed his paſſion for His weak 
Hadi, who governed him ſo entirely, that he ſhewed but lit- neſs for 
tle regard to the affairs of government, and difobliged his'Shadi 
great emirs, "The empreſſes, and ladies of the ſeraglio, at ÞulZ, 
| G 3 2 the 
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the ſame time, being very rich and powerful, formed in. 


trigues againſt him on account of SHhadi's haughtineſs, and of 
his not paying a proper regard to their high quality. Thoſe 


intrigues brought on ſcenes of rebellion all over the empire, 


Kodadad, one of the moſt powerful of the Tartar Princes, 


revolted, and was joined by Nureddin, who had been the 


(aver favourite of Tamerlan. On the other hand, Shak Nh 


Mehemed 
raiſes 
troops, 
and pub- 
liſhes his 
claim, 
which is 
anſwered 


by Kalil. 


Reflection 


eld the government of Herat and Koraſſan, and was joined 
by a great mary who wiſhed to ſee him emperor ; while 4}. 
hdad, another great governor, on the frontiers of Geta, be- 


an 


la 
ing ſuſpected by Kalil, joined Nodadad. Such a diverſity 
of 1 


ntereſts, while all the agents were actuated by ambition 
and inſincerity, for ſome time, ſaved Kali]. Allahdad betrayed 
Kodadad, and was made firſt miniſter by Kali]. The ravages 
of the rebels, however, ſtill continued; and the Mogul; 
who hated Tamerlan's government, forced K1daded to deliver 
up the places that Tamerlan had taken from them. In ſhort, 
all Bukharia, and the neighbouring kingdoms, were filled 
with blood and confuſion. Ny 4 
In the mean time, Mehemed reſided at Kandahar, and no 
regard was paid to his pretenſions. Having, however, a 
great party to back him, he raiſed troops, and publiſhed a 
manifeſto, charging Kali! Sultan, who now had left off pay- 
ing him any regard as Tamerlan's heir, with rebellion and 
uſurpation. Kalil ſent a formal anfwer to this charge, main- 
taining, that he held his empire, as Tamerlan had held it be- 
fore, by his fwerd; and, that both his father Miran, and his 
uncle Shak Rhuh, being nearer in blood to Tamerlan, if prox- 
imity of blood gave any right, ought to be preferred to Me 
hemed. He obſerved farther, that he was willing to be dis 
reed by his father and uncle, and to leave Mehemed in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his government of Kandahar. | | 
In reviewing thoſe tranſactions, there appears ſomewhat 


extremely abſurd. in Tamerlan's diſpoſition upon his death- 


bed. For, as Kalil obſerved, Tamerlan had made a partition 
of his dominions, to his ſons and grandſons, in his own 
life-time ; and they were actually in ſovereign poſleflion of 
them at the time of his death, though he conſtituted Hebe- 
med his heir and ſucceſſor, as being the ſon of his eldeſt fon. 
It is likewiſe very unaccountable that Kali! ſhould be declared 
ſovereign emperor, while his father, Miran, was alive, and 
then under no incapacity, that we know of, for government. 
Whatever might be the cauſe, it is certain that thoſe paper 
ſkirmiſhes were backed by ſtrong armies raiſed on all ſides. 
Kalil Sultan truſted the command of his to Huſſayu, to whom 
he had been reconciled ; but who betrayed him, and ſet up 
for a part of Tamerlan's ſucceſſion, to which he thought him- 
ſelf intitled. Huſſayu, in his turn, was betrayed by Allah- 


dad, and the generals whom he truſted ; all of them went 


over to Kali! ; ſo that Huſſayu was obliged to fly to his uncle 


Shak Rukh, in Koraſſun, where he ſoon after died. rat 
| ally 
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| Klil, who ſeems to have wanted neither addreſs nor cou- Kalil de- 
e, having thus regained his ſuperiority, gave battle to feats Me- 


ra 
Mohamed, who was defeated, and obliged to fly to Kandahar. bemed. 


He made a ſecond attempt, in which his ſoldiers abandoned 
him ; and, at laſt, being ſhut up in a fortreſs, he came to a 


compromiſe with his competitor ; and each ſolemnly ſwore 


not to diſturb the other's dominions. Upon Mebemed's re- 
turn to Ka#dahar, his vizir rebelled againſt him, but could 
not form a party, amongſt the great men, ſtrong enough to 
ſupport his pretenſions. He was, therefore, obliged to fly to 
Herat, where he was put to death by Shak Rhat; who, 
without any oppoſition, made himſelf maſter of the province 


of Shandahah. 


Numberleſs were the rebellions that broke out, after this, Confu- 
in thoſe dominions, that had been ſubject to Tamerlan. The fions of 


Meguls, the Kare Tarters, the Kipjats, and millions of other the em- 


barbarians, were, all at once, in arms ; all of them headed pire. 


by princes, and rebels pretending to independent power; 
while Kodadad and Nuroddin quarreling, the latter was re- 
ceived into Kalil's protection, and rewarded with the honour 
of marrying one of Tamerlan's wives; and Kali] remained, 
for ſome time, victorious. He made the beſt uſe of the reſ- 
ite which ſucceſs gave him; for he ordered Allabdad to re- 
build the city of Termed, which had been ruined under Jeng- 
hiz Khan; this was done and the city fortified in a moſt 
ſurprizing ſhort time; hiſtorians ſay in fifteen days. We 
mention this, that the reader may have ſome idea of the 
ſtrength of the places in thoſe countries; for New Termed, as 
it was called, was a very larze city ; and its walls were re- 
built to ſuch a height, as not to be ſcaled. The houſes were 
likewiſe rendered habitable. As, therefore, we cannot ſup- 
poſe that thoſe barbarians had any ſupernatural means of 
conſtructing fortifications, thoſe of Termed, as well as the 


houſes, muſt have been extremely light. 


Shak Rhub continued, all this time, in peaceable poſſeſſion Conduct 


of Koraſſan ; but was makin 


and re-fortified, Termed, he gave orders for doing the ſame 
with a caſtle, ſtanding on his dominions, oppoſite to that 
city. After that, the mirza Omar, another of Tamerlan's 
grandſons, and the ſovereign of Per/ia, was defeated by a re- 
bel of his own blood; whom Shak Rhuk, in his turn, de- 


teated and put to death. But Omar and Shak Rhuk, after- 


wards quarreling, the former was killed, and the latter be- 
came ſovereign of Perſia. This acquiſition of territory rene 
dered Shak Rhuk an over-match for Kalil. But the failings 
of the latter, gave Shak Rhuk ſtill greater advantages. He 
now owned Shad: as his firſt wife; and ſhe raiſed a wortbleſs 
deformed domeſtic to ſuch power, that he lorded it over Al- 
labdad and Argun Shah, the two greateſt lords about court. 

| + Hiſtory 


preparations for becoming of Shak 
maſter of Talil's dominions. Hearing that Kalil had re-built, Rhu4. 
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Hiſtory can ſcarce furniſh a more compleat ſet of villaing 
and traitors than thoſe who ſerved Kalil in high poſts. Thoſe 


two lords, inſtead of retiring from court, or boldly maintain. 
ing their ground againſt a worthleſs favourite, invited Koda. 
dad to march from Turke/tan towards Samarkand, which they 


promiſed to put into his hands. Kodadad was eaſily per. 


ſuaded; and, while upon his march, Kalil, though himſelf 


a great and a fortunate general, gave the command of the 
army, who was to oppole Nodadad, to Allahdad and Argun. 
They accordingly marched to ſome diſtance from Samargand, 
but perſuaded Kalil to come and take the command of his 
troops; and, in the mean time, gave Kodadad ſuch exact in- 
telligence of the route that prince was to take, that he was 
intercepted by a ſtrong detachment of the rebels ; and, after 
a valiant nes, made priſoner, and carried to Kodadad. 
This traitor diſſembled fo exquiſitely, that he outwicted Ka- 
lil's two generals, whom he was unwilling ſhould come in 


for a ſhare of his good fortune: for, by the force of pruteſ- 


takes Sa 
trar kana, 


but flies. 


tations, he perſuaded Kalil to order Allahdad, and the army 
under him, to ſurrender without terms; and then XodH) du 
continued his march towards Samarkand, which he touk poſ- 
ſeflion of, and acted, in every reſpect, as the ſovereign of the 
empire : keeping Allahdad, Argun, and Baba, the worthleſs 
favourite of Shad:, in cloſe confinement. | , 
Shak Rhuk, who was now extremely powerful, laid bold 


of this opportunity to make himſelf maſter of Butharia and 


its capital, He raiſed a great army, and ſent his chief gene- 
ral, Males, againſt Kodadad. That traitor ſeems to have had 
no ſettled plan of power, or, if he had, he was diſappointed 


by the affection which the people expreſſed for the family of 
a 


merlan. Samarkand was now no longer, as it was under 
Tamerlan, the capital of the greateſt empire in the world; 
and, therefore, was no Jonger able to give employment and 
ſupport to the prodigious number of ſtrangers who flocked to 
it from all quarters ; and who, before this revolution hap- 
ened, had retired to their reſpective countries : ſo that none 
ik the old inhabitants, who were attached to Tamerlar's ar- 
my, were left behind. Kodadad, therefore, perceiving he 
could not be ſupported in his uſurpation, after plundering 


the imperial palaces, and the houſes of the chief inhabitants, 


upon the firſt accounts he received of Malec's motions, 
marched haſtily out of Samarkand, taking with him his pri- 
ſone Kalil. He directed his march to Andetan, where he re- 
new d his proteſtations of duty to Kalil, His deſign was to 
obtain that prince's commiſſion for raiſing an army amongſt 
the Moguls and the other Tartars, who were the beſt affec- 
tioned towards Kalil. But, when he came amongſt them for 
that purpoſe, and made overtures for putting them in poſſeſ- 


fon of Kalil s dominions, they cut off his head, 


In 
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In the mean while, a perſect anarchy prevailed at Samark- Shak Rhu 
nad. One Abdolwal, a celebrated doctor of law, was there takes poſ- 
the demagogue of the people; and continuing ſo, he diſpoſed ſeſſion of 
of every thing, declaring openly for Shak Rhbuk, who ſoon Samart- 
after arrived at Samarkand. By his orders, Allabdad, and his and. 


accomplices, were put to death; and Baba, to avoid the 
moſt exquiſite torments, found means to drown himſelf. As 
to the unhappy Shad:, ſhe was equally enamoured with Ka- 
li] as he was with her; and ſuffered, on this occaſion, the 
moſt cruel indignities and even tortures, till SH Rhuk put an 
end to her ſufferings, and ordered her life to be ſpared. Af- 
ter this, he had no farther trouble in taking poſſeſſion of his 
new empire. Kalil amuſed himſelf in making the moſt ten- 
der verſes upon his SHadi; and, at laſt, came to a reſolution 
to ſurrender himſelf, with the few troops he had left, into 
Shak Rhuk's hands; which he accordingly did. The con- 
queror had his reaſons for receiving him into his protection, 
and even reſtoring his Shad: to his embraces. But, when he 
left Samarkand, he took both of them along with him, and 
gave Kalil, by way of compenſation for what he had loſt, 
the ſovereignty of ſeveral provinces in Perſia. But he ſoon 
after procured him to be poiſoned ; and Shadi, unable to ſur- 
vive him, ſtabbed herſelf, Both of them were buried at Ray 
in one tomb. | | | | 

It is plain that Kalil had naturally great talents, both for 
war and government, had his paſſion, or rather dotage, for 
Shadi, ſuffered him to make uſe of them. He was extremely 
handſome, liberal, and brave; and, by his exterior virtues, 
he acquired himſelf a party that ſupported him againſt all the 
ſtriking defects of his title. | 
In this place it may be proper to obſerve, that Tamerlan, 
when he- conquered only part of a country, or, perhaps, 
received a haſty ſubmiſſion, declared himſelf ſovereign of the 
whole, and aſſigned it governors out of his own family ac- 


cordingly. He had two enemies; Ahmed, the ſultan of Bagh- 


dad; and Kara Yuſef, the prince of Arabia; whom he never 
had been able to ſubdue, though he had made his utmoſt ef- 
forts for that purpoſe. Upon Tamerlan's death, Ahmed re- 
coyered the — of Baghdad, and got poſſeſſion of 
Tauris; while Kara Yuſef made himſelf maſter of the Arabian 
Irak and Meſopotamia ; and, entering 4zerbejun, he defeated 
Miran, Tamerlan's ſon, and the father of Kalil; and drove 
Abubeker, the other ſon, into feje/tan; where he ſoon after died 
or was killed, | | 3. . 
After this, Kara Yuſef defeated and killed Ahmed, who 
had quarrelled with him; and remained maſter of Tauris, 
Sherwan, Georgia, and Azerbejan. At laſt, his great progreſs 
alarmed Shak Rhuk, wha had left the ſovereignty of Samark- 
and to his ſon Ulug Bek; ang he prepared to attack Rara Tu- 
/ef, who died about this time, though It is uncertain in what 


manner, Shak Rhuk continued the war with Yu/ef 's fon 
G g 4 Eſtander, 
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5 Eſtander, with various ſucceſs; but Eſcander was, at laſt, de. 

Death of feated. Shak Rhuk,' after this, applied himſelf to the works 

Shak Rhuk of peace; and, leaving ſome noble monuments of his great. 

' nels, he died, in 1446, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his a ge 
and the fortieth of his reign. 

Such are the materials we have of thoſe powerful ſucceſſors 

to the great Tamerlan, that can be depended on; for we have 

not ventured to inſert all that has been ſaid of them, becauſe 

no two hiftorians agree in the facts, or even in the names of 

places and perſons. We cannot, however, help mentioning 

the remarkable manner in which Shak Rhuk got his name. 

Tamerlan, when he received the news of his birth, was play- 

ing at-cheſs, and had made that movement, by which the 

iece called the rhuk, or tower, gives check to the ſhak, or 

Lie ; and the forms of the game requiring he ſhould then 


pronounce the words uu rhuk, he gave them for his ſon's 


His iſſue. name. Shak Rhuk had ſeveral ſons ; but none of them, ex- 
cepting Ulug, his eldeſt ſon, ſurvived him. His other ſons 
were Abul Tetah, Ibrahim, Bayſankar, Sayergatmiſh, and Mo- 
hammed Fuki. | | 


Hiſtory of [brahim deſerved well of learning. He was, during his 


Ibrahim. father's life-time, governor of Pars, or Proper Perſia, and 
reigned in Syria, where he built a college for learned men, 

which, for its beauty and endowments, was called the man- 

fron of delight. It was by his command, the mulla SHafroddin 

Ali, a Perſian by birth, compiled his excellent, well-ſup- 

orted hiſtory of Tamerlan ; and he was furniſhed by bra- 

how, who obtained them from other princes of his houſe, 

with the authorities, and original papers, from which he 

drew it up; and even with the original journals and extracts 


compoſed by Tamerlan's own order and in his preſence. Up- 


on the death of that conqueror, his ſons and deſcendants, 
who ſhared amongſt them his dominions, had no leiſure for 
encouraging works of learning; and, indeed, many of them 
had no inclination ; for almoſt all their dominions relapſed 
into that barbarity and ignorance from which they had been 
raiſed by Fenghiz Khan and Tamerlan, the latter of whom was 
a profeſſed patron and protector of the learned in all nations. 
Ibrahim left likewiſe behind him ſome pieces of poetry of his 

own compoſing. 61 CP Db FRE LO RIO”: n 
Alladaw- Though Ulug had governed, for forty years, that part of 
let uſurps. Tamerlan's empire which lay to the north of the river Anu, 
or Jebun, and was intitled to the whole of the ſucceſſion of 
his father, yet, upon Shat Rhuk's death, A!ladawlet, the 
eldeſt ſon of Baſankar,' took poſſeſſion of Koraſjan, that im- 
portant country lying between Great Butharia and Per/ia, of 
which it is properly a province. His brother Mohammed re- 
mained governor, or rather ſovereign, of Pars ; as'the third 
| brother, Abel Kaſſim, did of Jorjan and Mazunderan; thoſe 
His pre- beautiful countries bordering on the Caſpian Sea. - Alladawlet 
tence. pretended, at firſt, that he had ſeized Herat, the then capital 
: 1 of 
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that had belonged to Liu on the north of the Am. 
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of Koraſſan only to preſerve it for his uncle Ulug; but he made 
himſelf maſter of the perſon of Abdollatif, Ulug's eldeſt ſon. 
This brought on-a treaty, by which the young prince was 


reſtored to his father, and. Alladatolet remained governor of 


Koraſſan. Ulug however not thinking himſelf bound by this 

treaty, drove Alladatulet out of Koraſſan into Mazandaran, 
where he joined his brother Abul Kaſſem, called by others Ba- 
ha; while they raiſed a great army, which was defeated like- 
wits by Ulug ; and they were obliged to fly to their brother Defeated 
Mohammed, the ſovereign of Pars. Upon Ulug's return to and flies. 
Herat, he found the inhabitants of the ſuburbs of that city 
in arms; but he ſoon reduced them, gave the plunder of the 
ſuburbs to his ſoldiers, and returned to Samar#tand. 
His ſeverity in plundering the ſuburbs of Herat, was at- Baba re- 
tended with very bad conſequences to him ; for, during his covers 
abſence at Samar hand, Baba recovered Aftrabad ; and the in- Herat. 
habitants of Herat, likewiſe, opened their gates tohim. We 
are not ſuffictently inſtructed as to the particulars of the great 
misfortunes which ſoon after befel Ulug ; they were pro- 
bably owing to that unnatural, barbarous ſpirit which, after 5 
Tamerlan's death, took poſſeſſion of his deſcendants. Be that Ulug's fon 
as it will, it is certain that Aodollatif rebelled againſt his fa- puts him 
ther, defeated him, took him priſoner, and, after. a ſlight to death, 
trial, formally put him to death. After this, the monſter 
put his brother to death likewiſe ; but his crimes growing 
too deteſtable to be longer endured, even by barbarians, his 
own foldiers ſhot him dead with their arrows. We muſt not Ulug, a 
here forget that Ulug was an excellent aſtronomer ; and, that great 
the juſtly famous tables which bear his name, were compoſed aſtrono- 
under his inſpection, by the two beſt aſtronomers of that mer. 
age ; and were afterwards publiſhed in Zngland with a Latin 
tranſlation. | | | 

Mohammed, the ſon of Baſankar, whom we have already Diſorders 
mentioned, had, by this time, diſpoſſeſſed Abdollab, who had of the em - 
ſucceeded his father Ibrabim in his ſovereignty, or govern- pire after 
ment; and Abdollabh had been kindly received by Plug, who his death. 
even gave him his daughter in marriage; and he remained at 
Samarkand, till the death of Abdollatiß, when he mounted the 


throne. But, in a few months, he found a very formidable 


competitor in his couſin Abuſaid, the ſon of Mohammed. Abuſaid 
This prince had given ſtrong marks of his ambition during ſucceeds 
the life-time of LVlug; but he had been taken priſoner by Ab- 

dollatif. Making his eſcape, he laid claim to the throne of 
Samarkand, and advanced againſt that capital; but was, in 

the year 1450, met and defeated by Abdollab, and obliged to 

fly into Twurke/fan. Here he met with a powerful ſupporter, and kills 
in the perſon of Uzbek, the khan of Nipiab, who lent him an Abdollab. 
army, at the head of which he defeated and flew Abdollab, : 
and hecame maſter of Great Bukharia, and the other provinces 


The 
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The Kip- The Kipjals, who had fought for Sbuſaid, had done it 


Jaksreturn only in hopes of being able to plunder Samarkand: but Abu. 

home, 30 perceiving their intention, entered the city in diſguiſe; 

and, making the inhabitants ſenſible of their danger, he de. 

feated their deſign, ſo that they thought proper to return 

home. Abuſaid being thus ſettled on the throne of Samar}. 

and, made preparations for conquering all Koraſſan and Per. 

| fa, then held by Mahmud, the fon of Baba. But arriving at 

iy Herat, Ahmed, the governor of that city, retired into the ci- 

Abyſaid tadel, and baffled all Abuſaid's attempts to take it. This ex- 

puts his aſperated Abuſaid ſo much, that he put to death his own mo- 

mother to ther, upon a falſe accuſation of her having held a corre. 

death, ſpondence with his enemies. Soon after, Abiſaid loſt the 

rong fortreſs of Nirettu; and underſtanding that Abdollatif's 

ſons were preparing to make good their claims to their father's 

| ſucceſſion, in the neighbourhood of Bait, he marched thither 

and defeated them; the eldeſt being killed, while the young- 

eſt, Fughi, fled. After this, the Turkmans, under the com. 

mand of Jehan, the ſon of Kara Yuſef, committed great ra- 

and makes vages in Abuſaid's dominions ; but, after various ſkirmiſhes, 

peace the Turkman propoſed a peace; by which he was left in 

with the poſſeſſion of Azerbejan, and other provinces in.[rak and Ro- 
Turkmans, raſſan. . 

Abuſaid then applied himſelf to make commerce flouriſh in 

his dominions, and particularly in Herat, which was now 

in his poſſeſſion. For this purpoſe, he ſent to his reſpective 

proves Countries the beſt part of his troops. This gave the neigh- 

victorious. bouring princes, who were all of them his couſins, encou- 

ragement to invade his territories: but he bravely encoun- 

tered and defeated them, and put one of them, who fell into 

his hands, to death. In 14 50, he defeated Huſſuyu, the ſul- 

tan of Maſſanderan, and made himſelf maſter of its capital; 

where he was recognized as ſultan, but he gave the go- 

vernment of it to Mahmud. He next reduced Kali}, the ſul- 

tan of Sejęſian, who had made an attempt upon Herat, to 

| aſk his pardon ; and he made peace with Fugh:, the ſon of 

Abdollatif, who claimed his father's inheritance. But, about 

this time, Huſſayu regained poſſeſſion of Moron, after 

_ defeating prince Mahmud ; and, invading Koraſſan, he laid 

ſiege to Herat: but, upon Abuſaid's advancing to relieve it, 

he retreated to A/tarabad. Hither Abuſaid purſued him, and 

a ſecond time conquered Mazanderan, and again appointed 

his ſon Mahmud its governor. PRO: 

His next war was with Jughi, who had become too formi- 

dable, and had fortified the city of Sharukiya ſo ſtrongly, 

that it held out a whole year's ſiege . Abuſaid. He 

obliged Fughi, however, to ſurrender himſelf and the place 

at diſcretion ; and he kept him prvocy all his life. In the 

year 1463, his generals were defeated by Huſſayu, who had 

again invaded Koraſſan; but Huſjayu's troops deſerting ng 

| | : him, 


upon them all Tamerlan's titles, and, particularly, that of 


. princes acknowledged a ſuperiority over them to be veſted in 
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him, gave Abiſaid ſome reſpite. His next expedition was He 
againſt Haſſan Beg; and it was undertaken after conſulting marche; 
with Noſroddin, who was accounted the ableſt politician of againſt 
that age. {Haſſan Beg, again and again, applied, by his am- Haſan 
baſſadors, for peace; but it was refuſed by Abuſaid, who de- Beg, 
manded Haſſan Beg ſhould deliver himfelf up into his hands, 
and, at the ſame time, penetrated ſo far into his dominions, 
that he gave Haſjan Beg an opportunity, firſt to cut off his 
proviſions, then his troops, and, laſtly, to make himſelf 
priſoner- After ſome debate in Haſſan Beg's council, it was who puts 
judged improper he ſhould live; and he was therefore put to him to 
death, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and the twentieth death. 
of his reign. As he was a very powerful prince, the ruin | 
of Tamerlan's empire, in a lineal ſucceſſion, is dated from 
bm n ˙ - | 

We have given the reader an extract of this prince's hiſto- 
ry, as a kind of a ſpecimen of what he muſt expect, were 
we to give the like of the reigns of his ſucceſſors. When he 
reads the above, he reads the whole: a confuſed chaos, 
conſiſting of nothing but depredations, invaſions, deaths, and 
defeats. Abuſard left eleven ſons : the eldeſt, Ahmed, reigned 
in Great Bukharia, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, 440 
/ud, whoſe brothers rebelled againſt him. 4 

This brings our hiſtory to the year 1499, when the Uſbeg Hiſtory of 
Tartars invaded the kingdom of Great Bukharia, drove Baba, Baba. 
the reigning deſcendant from Tamerlan, from thence; he then 
fled into Gazna, and from thence to Indaſtan, where he 
reigned till the year 1530. 

he above comprehends all that is material of the hiſtory 

of Tamerlan's ſucceſſors in Butharia, Syria, Koraſſan, Perſia, 
and the neighbouring countries. We are now to puriue the 


hiſtory of ſuch of his ſucceſſors who are commonly called the 


Great Moguls of India. 


Hiſtory of the Great Moguls, from the year 1525 to the 
| preſent time. 


EARNING in India, at this period, was at ſo low an Uncer- 

ebb, that it is uncertain, whether Baba, when he was tainty of 
driven out of Great Bukharia, was received in Gazna and In- hiſtory at 
deſian as a lawful prince or as a conqueror.. It is certain, this time. 
that the ſovereigns of Great Bukharia, being eſteemed the 
eldeſt branches of Tamerlan's family, and the princes to whom 
all the reſt of his blood owed a kind of homage, they took 


emperor of the Indies. It is moſt probable, that the Indian 


the 
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the Butharian emperors ; and, perhaps, paid them ſome ti. 
| bute. But, when Baba came to take poſſeſſion, they gif. 
His con- puted it. He was defeated, we are told, in four battles. 
queſts in but, in the fifth, he beat the ſultan Ibrahim, though he waz 
India. at the head of one hundred thouſand Afgans, the beſt ſoldiers 
in India, and one thouſand armed elephants. Baba purſue 
his ſucceſs, and, about twelve months after, he defeated 
Rana Songa, and died poſſeſſed of all that part of India, ex. 
cepting the kingdoms. of Dekan, Guzerat, and Bengal, in 
the year 1530, after reigning in India almoſt five years, and 
in the fifticth year of his age. | | | 

Succeeded His fon Hemayun, about the year 1535, conquered the 
by Hemay- greateſt part of Guzerat, In the year 1538, he conquered 
un, Bengal. But he was now attacked by an Afgan, or Patan, 
prince, named Shir Kan. This Shir Kan took his meaſures 

. fo well, that he obliged him, Hemayun, to fly from place to 
place, and at Jaſt to Agra, where he was joined by ſome 

troops, and he marched towards the Ganges. He and his of- 

ficers, thinking they were at a great diſtance from their ene- 

my, indulged themſelves in all manner of exceſs ; but were 

who is de- furprized, and utterly 'defeated, by one of Shir's generals, 
ſeated by at the head of ten thouſand light-horſe, who had made a 
Sher. forced march in the night-time for that purpoſe. It was with 
the utmoſt difficulty that Hemayun himſelf eſcaped over the 

Ganges ; and all his camp, treaſure, and elephants, with the 
ladies, fell into the hands of Shir, who protected the wo- 

: mens honour. 

His great In the mean while, Hemayun, with a favourite wife, big 
diſtreſſes, with child, wandered amongſt thoſe who had been lately 
he flies his vaſſals, diſpirited and deſerted by all. None would admit 
intoPer/ia, him into their cities, and even his own brothers refuſed him 
© protection. In this diſtreſs he reſolved to fly into Perſia, and 

eft his wife and ſon, but a year old, with all his treaſure, 

in Shauwan ; where they were ſeized by Aſberi, one of his 

unnatural brothers. Rn | ER 
Sultan Thomas, for ſo we ſhall call him, then reigned in 

Perſia, and received the fugitive prince with diſtinguiſhed 
humanity and honours; ordering even his own. brother, 
Beyram, to attend him at his meals. Beyram reſenting an 
. which he thought Hemayun had put upon him, en- 
deavoured to perſuade his brother to put him to death. But 
Begun, the generous ſiſter of Thomas, put him in mind that 
he was the eldeſt deſcendant of the great Tamerlan, to whom 

their family was ſo much indebted ; and, that he would 
from thereby violate all the laws of hoſpitality. Thomas, moved 
whence he hy her eloquence, came to the noble reſolution of replacing 
return? Hemayun upon his throne; and "he him a body of troops, 
and re with which he beſieged Kendabab; which was defended by 
conquers 4/þe-;, who ignobly expoſed Hemayun's wife and young fon 
his domi- upon the W This touched the Mogul emperor, and 
minions. brought on an accommodation, by which Aſter! gained ws 
mW ife 
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life and liberty. But the Mogul took poſſeſſion of the eity, 
and, after that, puniſhed another of his unnatural brothers, 
called Cam Ram, with the loſs of his dominions and eye- 


ſght. : a | 
he death of Shir, which happened about this time, and His death. 
the diſtractions of his empire, compleated the good fortune 
of Hemayun, who was every where victorious; and, at laſt, 
reduced the province of Soubal, lying between the Ganges and 
Temni; and took poſſeſſion of the great city of Dethi : 
where, about three months after, he was killed by a ridicu- 
lous accident; for, coming down the ſtairs of his palace, he 
was overtaken by a drowſineſs, and fell down forty ſteps ; 
which accident put an end to his life three days after, in the 
fiftieth year of his life, and in the twenty- ſixth of his reign, 
in the year 1556. | 4 
Hemayun's lon, Akbar, one of the beſt and greateſt princes Succeeded 
that eyer fat upon the Mogul throne, ſucceeded his father, by his fog 
when he was but little more than thirteen years of age. Up- Akbar. 
on Hemayun's death, Abd! Kan, the brother of Shir, reſolved | 
to invade Delhi. This Abdol had murdered his nephew and 
lawful prince, and had uſurped his throne ; but the nobility 
oppoling him, he had retired to Shiluar ; from whence he 
invaded Delbi with an army of one hundred thouſand: men 
and five hundred elephants. A nobleman of great merit; 
one Beyram, had been entruſted by the late Mogul with the 
education of his ſon, and the conduct of his armies ; but he 
was then at ſo great a diſtance from Delhi, that that city, 
before it could be relieved, fell into the hands of Kemow, Ab- 
dols general. But the Mogul troops, aſſembling from all 
uarters, Kemow's men mutinied for want of pay, and aban- 
oned him; ſo that all his baggage and elephants were who con- 
taken; and, at laſt, he himſelf being made priſoner, young quers Ke- 
Akbar ſtruck off his head with his own hand, and a great mow. 
Tongs was made of his diſperſed ſoldiers. % CHE @ tus 
hough Beyram was the MAogul's general, tutor, and firſt He gets 
miniſter, yet his nurſe, Magbem, was his favourite; and, as rid of his 
Akbar grew up, ſhe inſpired him with a jealouſy of his go- miniſter. 
vernor ; and, at laſt, unknown to Beyram, he was crowned 
at'Delbi. Beyram, whoſe intentions were very loyal and up- 


right, being extremely old and broken with fatigue, deſired 


no other reward of his ſervices, than to ſpend the remainder 

of his days in retirement at MAecca; but, before he could get 

thither, he was aſſaſſinated by one of his Patan ſlaves, whoſe 

father Beyram had put to death. | V 

A great intercourſe had, by this time, been opened be- Fortifies 

tween Portugal and India; ſo that the Indians received vaſt Agra. 

improvements in their manners and arts. Agra, one of the 

moſt conſiderable cities in India, had only mud walls to de- 

fend it; but 44bar ordered it to be ſurrounded with ſtrong 

walls of ſtone. He afterwards marched againſt Zinet, a rebel 

lord, and, in a few months, took Chizah ; which a former Takes 
: | | 8 emperor Chitab. 
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| emperor of India had beſieged, for twelve years, in vain, 
Zimet, as ſoon as he found the place muſt be taken, burned 
all his wives and children alive, and died with his ſword in 

| his hand. | . 15 
Defeats His fate did not deter other great rajahs, or lords, from re. 
the rajahs. belling in like manner. But all of them were defeated, ang 
ſome of them put to death, by the ſurprizing activity and 
| courage of the Mogul. | | SY | 

His ſuper- Though this prince, in fact, had his religion to chuſe, he. 
ſtition and ing extremely indifferent to all ſes, yet, like the great Ja- 
pilgrim- nerlan, and the ſucceſſors of 7 755 Khan, hè either Was, 
age. or affected to be, ſuperſtitious. ' Having no children, he ſet. 
tled the affairs of his government, and ſet out on a pilpri. 
mage, bare- footed, to viſit the tomb of Haji Mondi, an Ini 
dlian faint, with an idle notion, that his mediation could pro- 
cure him an heir. A ſtone was erected at the end of every 
Interview mile, to commemorate this pilgrimage. Upon his: return, 
with a he viſited a living ſaint, called Selem, or the peaceful, about 
ſaint. eighteen. miles from Agra; and this holy man, to the 14. 
guPs great joy, predicted that he ſhould have three ſons; and 
that one of his concubines was then with child. Whatever 
truth may be in this ſtory (for the ſaint might have ſpoke at 
a venture) it is certain that Akbar had three ſons ; and that 
he called the eldeſt Selem, after the ſaint ; and afterwards 
laid out an immenſe ſum of money in inclofing Sixeri, the 
place of the ſaint's reſidence, with a ſtrong ſtone wall; and 


ordered it thenceforth to be called Tettipur, or the place of vie 


tory, His gratitude did not ſtop there; for, after erecting 
within it a magnificent palace, he would even have made it 
the place of his reſidence, had it not been for the unwhole- 
lhe: ſomneſs of the waters with which it was ſupplied. 

Hisquick- But, when Akbar was intent upon thoſe and other great 
neſs in de- works, Huſſayu, Mirza, Mohammed, and Fehan Kan, had 
feating a broke out into rebellion. Upon this, A#bar mounted all the 
rebellion. officers, and the few troops he had about his perſon, upon 
. .  dromedaries ; and, though the rebels were at the diſtance of 
four hundred miles, he came up with them in ſeven days. 
His unexpected preſence daunted them, and they fled; which 
encouraged the Mogul's loyal ſubjects to — him; ſo that he 
purſued the rebels at the head of twelve thouſand horſe, 
which were commanded by Gogau ; while he himſelf followed 
_ Cloſe behind. The rebels made a ſtand, Goganu was killed, 
and his army muſt have been entirely defeated, had it not 
been for the perſonal valour of Aar, who charged the re- 
bels ſo bravely, that they gave way; Huſſayu and Mirza 
were killed on the ſpot; and Mohammed, falling into Al- 
bar's hands, was beheaded, and all the province of Guzerat 

was again reduced to the Mogul's authority. D 0 
All this while, Arbar's generals were carrying on a war, 
with various ſucceſs, agzinit the princes of Patan; the ch ef 
of whom was called Dowet, who was an indolent prince and 
* perpetually 
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perpetually drunk. Akbar, at laſt, marched in perſon againſt He in- 
him, at the head of fifty thouſand horſe and ſix hundred ele- vades Pa- 
hants; and, after defeating the Patan generals, he laid ſiege tan. 
to the city of Patan itſelf, which held out for ſix months; 
but,” at length, he ſtormed and took it; while Dowet was ſo End of a 
brutally drunk, that he knew nothing of the 'matter, and drunken 
was carried off in a boat by his ſervants, who ſoon after cut prince. 
off his head; and thus Akbar became maſter of all Bengal, 
excepting one or two caſtles, particularly that of Rotas, 
eſteemed the moſt impregnable of any in Afia, and was de- / 
fended by its rajah. He gained an immenſe treaſure by this 
expedition. Mohab, one of his generals, undertook to reduce © 
Rotas; and having, by the means of vaſt preſents made to 


2 the rajah, obtained his acquaintance, he begged the favour 

0. of him, that he ſhould have the liberty to leave his harran, 

ry or ſeraglio of women, in the caſtle, till he ſhould return from 

n, a journey he intended to make. The rajah conſented ;' and Rota- 
ut Mehab, inſtead of women, filled the two hundred litters, in taken by | 


which his harran was carried, with armed men; and Mahab ſtratagem. 
1d thereby became maſter of the caſtle ; where the rajah was 
killed, and his vaſt treaſure was ſeized, _ 

- Thoſe rajahs, as they ſtill continue to be called, every Conſtitu- 
year paid a flight acknowledgment to the Mogul, as they do, tion of the 


at 
13 indeed, at preſent; but, in all other reſpects, they acted as rajahs. 
e independent princes; and, could they have united amongſt 
d themſelves, the Mogul had not been able to withſtand them. 
2 But Akbar*s fortune prevailed over all. The ſtrong caſtle of 
9 Jehur was betrayed to him by the rajah's own brother. Af- 
t ter this, no rajah dared to truſt another; and it was eaſy for 
. the Mogul to reduce them ſingly. It appears as if the ladies 
in India, at that time, were capable of acting as rajahs; for 
t we read of a beautiful princeſs of the Patans, who invaded 
the Mogul dominions at the head of her troops; but being 
i defeated and taken priſoner by Adam, one of the Megul's ge- 
| nerals, like another, Cleopatra, ſhe took poiſon to prevent her 
; being carried in triumph. In ſhort, almoſt all the rajahs of 


| India were now in arms; but all of them were defeated ; 

ſome of them were put to death by the Mogul, or his gene- 
rals; and others by their own hands. At laſt, finding Atbar 
reſolved to be obeyed, they, by degrees, made their ſubmiſ- 
ſions; and all, who did, met with a moſt gracious reception, 
and had the honour to ſend their daughters, as concubines, 
to the Mogul. This happened about the year 1 570. 7 

4kbar was now in the height of power and proſperity, and, Great 

though his dominions were not ſo extenſive as thoſe of Jeng- power and 
hiz Khan and Tamerlan, yet they were more compact, and riches of 
he, perhaps, was maſter of more riches than either of them. Albar. 
By this time, the Uzhets had conquered all Bu#haria ; and 
Abdillah, their ſultan's ſon, came to Labor to pay a viſit to 
Akbar, who had an interview with him in that city.. But 


4ibar had not forgot that Bukhariq was the original inherit- 
| | ance 
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- ance of his family; and, having again conquered the Patay, 
and got poſſeſſion of Kandahar, by the treachery of its goyer. 
A . formed a ſcheme for regaining the empire of Samars. 
a , . f N , 


Wich this view, he ſent two ambaſſadors, who, indeed, had 
do other commiſſion than that of beipg ſpies, into Bukharia, 
to learn the ſtate of that empire; but, though they made 
their report, we do not find that he ever attempted the con. 
| 8 it. The truth is, it was at too great a diſtance fy 
him to think of invading it before he had ſecured himſelf in 
Conquers India. But the little kingdom of Kaſbemia, opening his en- 
LKaſbemia. trance into HBubbarig, he reduced it, partiy by force, and 
partly by money, allowing the king and his ſon a certain 
yearly revenue. After this, Albar, by his generals, reduced 
the kingdom of Sindi, whereof he made a province depend- 
ing on himſelf. The king of Delan happening to die about 
this time, was ſucceeded by his daughter [an Bibi; and 4}. 
Baffled by: bar reſolved to ſubdue it. But, though his ge erals defeated 
the queen the troops of Defan, yet the Mogul troops ſuffered ſo much, 
of Dekan. and their queen made ſuch excellent diſpoſitions, that ſhe 
| maintained her power and independency againſt him. 
 -  :-th#bar, exaſperated at this reſiſtance by a woman, ordered 
bis fon Morad to carry on the war againſt her. But the 
oung prince gave himſelf ſo entirely up to drinking, that he 
oitered away his time, for ſix months, at Brampur. 4kbar 
underſtanding this, ſent Abul Fazel to reclaim him. He was 
2 man of taſte and learning, and wrote the hiſtory of his own 
times with peculiar elegance. He had been tutor to Morad, 
: and he was, at that time, preſident of 4#bar's divan, or coun- 
His ſon cil. His admonitions, however, could not reclaim his pu- 
killed by pil, who died of drinking, about the year 1598. Upon his 
drinking. death, Ibul Faxel took the command of his army, conquered 
Barar and Kandifh, and perſuaded 4#bar to remove to 4ga, 
that he might attempt the conquelt of 4ndanagar, YViziapur, 
and Gollondma. e 
Remark. It was about this time, that Atbar, who appears never to 
have attached himſelf to any particular ſect, or religion. 
queſt of Wrote to the king of Portugal, and to Albuquerque, his vice- 
roy in the Eat Indies, deſiring that a tranſlation of the ſcrip- 
tures into Arabic or Perſian might be ſent him, together with 
2 perſon proper to explain them. Either the king of Portu- 
tugal, or Albuguerque, ſent three jeſuits, Aavier, Pigueria, 
and Benedict, to the Mogul court. But a worſe choice of miſ- 
‚ * Ba — e a ho nd 
ſtood the Perſian language, inſtead. of complying with the 
Magul's requeſt, — a goſpel of his — intitled The 
50 of 7 Chris ſtuffed. with all the abſurdities of 
Remiſh ſegends; together with anather treatiſe, by way of 
defence of the Chri/Jian religion, called, 4 Mirror to fhew 
Truth. Thoſerrhapfodies falling into the hand of an acute 


Per ſian nobleman, were 2nſwered by him in ſuch a ming 
| | that 
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that all the learning of the court of Rome could not ive 4 

ſaficient reply to him; for, inſtead of defending the Chriſ- 

tian religion, they attemptec only to defend the church of 

Nome, the infallibility of popes, and the abſurdities of their 

faith. We cannot well ſuppoſe that ſuch performances were 
roper for making a convert of Akbar to Chriſtianity, He, 
owever, built a church for the commiſſioners at Agra; and 

gave them, not only his protection, but ſeveral privileges. 
About the year 1596, Ranah Mardout, the moſt powerful He proſe- 

of the rajahs of the province of Indgſtan, rebelled ; and Se- cutes the 

lm, Akbar's eldeſt ſon, was ſent to ſubdue him with a great Dekan 

army. But A#bar never had loſt ſight of the Dean war, and War. 

went to proſecute it in perſon, by the advice of his favourite 

Hbul Fazel; who told him, that, if he could conquer that 

kingdom, thoſe of Viziapur and Golkonda muſt follow of 

courſe. Akbar had the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs in this ex- 

pedition ; and, after fix months ſiege, he took the ſtrong 


But, while he was thus in the career of his victory, he re- His fon 
ceived the aſtoniſhing news, that his ſon Selem, with the ar- Selem re- 
my under his command, was marching to make himſelf bels. 
maſter of Agra and his empire. Upon this, 44bar gave the 
command of the expedition he was upon to his ſon Daniel, 
and other generals, and ſet out for Agra; but not time 
enough to prevent Selem, who had gained over a vaſt party 
to his intereſt, from making ſeveral vigorous, though unſuc- 
ceſsful, attempts againſt that city; from which he was 
obliged to remove, and his father entered it. It was in vain 
for Agbar to attempt to reduce his ſon to his duty by the moſt 
ſerious and pathetic letters; for Selem became every day more 
formidable in his grogreſs, till, at laſt, he ſummoned the go- 
vernor of Bengal to deliver up that province to his power, 
but met with a flat refuſal. This diſappointment had ſuch 
an effect upon Selem, that he ſent one of his chief miniſters, 
called Jehan, to treat with his father. han remained fix 
months at Agra, and brought Atbar to conſent to pardon his 
ſon, provided he would throw himſelf at his feet. But Se- 
lem, who had ſtill on foot an army of ſeventy thouſand ex- 
cellent troops, demanded previouſly an indemnification of all 
his officers, and that they ſhould keep poſſeſſion of what they 
had acquired. Albar rejected thoſe conditions. Selem went 
on in his rebellion, coined money in his own name, and 
had even the inſolence to ſend ſome of it to his father. | 
Akbar now thought, that the ſuppreſſion of his ſon's rebel- Progreſs 
lion was of more importance to him than the proſecution of of the Pe- 
his conqueſts. Prince Daniel had advanced to Gondezin, a lan war. 
city of Fan Bihi's dominions; upon which ſhe retired to 
Amadnagar, where ſhe prepared to ſtand a ſiege. The prince, 
however, in about ſix months time, made himſelf maſter of 
the place, ſtrong as it was, with all the queen's vaſt trea- 
ſures; but ſhe had ſecured herſelf from farther infults by 
Vor. VIh "EM | taking 
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taking poiſon. This great conqueſt, with other advantages 
gained by Daniel, alarmed the kings of / e Collant 
to much, that they ſent the moſt ſubmiſſive letters, attended 
by great preſents, to Daniel; who, like his brother, having 
betaken himſelf to drinking, proceeded no farther in his 
conqueſts. | 


Such was the fituation of MAbar's affairs, when he ſent an 


order to Au, Fazel to ſet out immediately to his aſſiſtance 
againſt his ſon Selem. Abul Fazel promiſed to obey him, and 
pore him hopes of ſoon ſeeing his fon a priſoner before him, 
ut Sclem, who was rich, powerful, and the apparent heir 
of the empire, had intelligence of all that paſſed, and of the 
route Abul Haxel was to take to Agra, and the preciſe time he 
Atul was to ſet out. Sclem, upon this, gave orders to one of his 
Faxel officers to way-lay him; and 4bu1 Fazzl, who had not above 
murdered. three hundred horſe in his retinue, who were all of them 
killed after a brave reſiſtance, was found ſitting under a tree, 
where his head was ſtruck of and ſent to Sz/em. The new; 
of this event affected Atbar ſo much, that, for three days, he 
Prince Da- ſhut himſelf up from all company. In ſome time after, he 
iel drinks received news of the death of his fon Daniel by exceſſive 
himſelf to drinking. When this news came to Atbar he was advancing 
death, againſt Sælem at the head of an army; but his reſolution was 
ſoon changed by the reflection of Seem being now his only 
Aiba®re- ſon. He therefore once more wrote to the prince, offering him 
conciled his pardon; which Selem accepted of, and, after conſulting 
to Selem. the aſtrologers concerning the happy minute, he was intro- 

duced to his father at Agra. | 
Akbar, notwithſtanding all his accompliſhments, had ſtill 
the Tartar blood within him. Upon ſeeing his fon at his 
feet, he led him into an inner apartment; where he diſci- 
plined him ſo violently with his fiſts, that the prince offered 
him his breaſt to pierce. Ai#bar even forgot himſelf fo far as 
to reproach him for being fuch a coward as to reſign his 
arms when he was at the head of feventy thouſand men, and 
to come on his knees before the throne. This furprizing in- 
terview being over, Albar ordered the prince, and all his at- 
tendants, to be carried to priſon. Atbar's paſſion, however, 
ſubfiding in a day or two, he went to ſee his ſon, and, with 
his own hand, gave him ſome opium, which was a favourite 
drug with Selem; and, upon the interceſſion of the la- 
dies of the palace, he, at laſt, ordered him and his attend- 
ants to be reſtored to their liberty. A&bar, however, who 
was now grown old and ſuſpicious, being informed that 
his ſon had ſome dangerous defign in his head, ordered that 
he ſhould not appear before him attended with above three or 

four of his omras, or noblemen. 

Conjec- Upon the whole of this hiſtory, it appears, that, from Se- 
ture. lem's behaviour, ke mult have had ſome very ſtrong provo- 
cations for his rebellion, which hiſtorians have not ac- 
quainted us with, They, moi probably, aroſe _ the 
| athens 
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father's partiality to his other ſons; as we ſee Selem fo readily 
ſubmitting to him after they were both dead. | 

Albar did not long ſurvive this reconciliation : but the Death of 
manner of his death, as related by hiſtorians, is highly im- Albar. 
probable. They tell us, that, taking ſome. diſguſt at the 
mirza Gaja, one of his grezt lords, he gave orders for his 
phyſician to prepare two pills, one of them, poiſoned, the 


be diſtinguiſhed but by a certain mark. It is ſaid, by ſome, 

that the mirza himſelf preſented thoſe pills to the Mogul; 

and, that he ſwallowed the ſound one, as Albar did that 
which was poiſoned, Perceiving his miſtake, he immedi- 

ately took antidotes, put his own turban upon Selem's head, 

and girded him with his father Mehayun's ſword. He charged 

him, at the ſame time, not to act as ſovereign within the pa- 

Jace, nor to come within his preſence, till he was recovered; 

But the poiſon proved too ſtrong for his conſtitution, and he 

del twelve days after taking it, on the twelfth of October, 

1605, when he was fixty- three years of age, of which he 

reigned almoſt fifty, He was a great and a fortunate prince, 

but, beſides his ſuperſtition, he had the other failings of the 

Mogul race. Nothing could ſtand in the way of his ambi- 

tion, and, when he could not conquer by force, he ſubdued 

by money. Under him all religions had toleration, and that 

of the Chriſtians, as has been ſeen, encouragement. 
Notwithſtanding the late Mogul's nomination of Selem to Diſputes 
be his ſucceſſor, the grandees of his empire Were far from be- about the 
ing united in that point. He had received great provoca- ſucceſſion, 
tions from ſome of them, which they were afraid he might 
revenge; and others thought they might have a greater ſhare 

in the government, if they advanced to the throne the ſultan 

Kijru. At the head of the laſt party were two noblemen, 8 
Manſeng and Aſem. But the party of Selem at laſt prevailed which falls 
over all oppoſition; and Manſeng was obliged to reſtore to upon Se- 
his father the young prince, whom he had carried off during lem. 

the heighth of the diſpute. „ 

Selem being thus fixed upon the throne, aſſumed the name 

of Jehan Ghir, and was then about thirty-fix years of age. 

He was complimented upon his acceſſion by the three mo- 

narchs that ſtill remained in India; Goltonda, Vixiapur, and 

Detan, who made him magnificent preſents ; as did the am- 

baſſadors from Perſia and Tartary, and the rajahs, or great 

lords. From this it. appears, that he was then incomparably 

the moſt powerful monarch in the eaſt; which might, in a 

5 meaſure, be owing, partly to the diviſions that tore 

Perfia and Tartary at this time, and ſplit thoſe great em- 

pires into petty ſovereignties; but it is likewiſe extremely 
probable, that the Mogul family, after being fettled on the 
throne of India, were ſerved in their wars by great numbers 
of their original countrymen, who were infinitely ſuperior to 
the effeminate Indians in all the duties of the field. Add to 

e Hh 2 this, 
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this, that the benefits of commerce had attracted many Eu- 


þ * 


ropeans to their ſervice. 


Prince Jeban Ghir knew, by his own experience, the power 
Koeſru re- which an heir-apparent has among his father's ſubjects, 
volts, whenever he pleaſes to exert it. He deliberated concerning 


the putting out of Koſru's eyes; but that prince eſcaped, and 
ns to —.4 himſelf maſter of Labor. He — 
ſued ſo cloſely by detachments from his father's troops, and, 
at laſt, by his father in perſon, that it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty he eſcaped to Haſſan Beg, the governor of Kabul, 
who was his friend. In a few days he got together an army 
of twenty thouſand men, with which he formed the ſiege of 
but is de- Lahor, but was obliged to abandon it. After this, being 
feated and ſurrounded by the imperial forces, he gave them battle, but 
taken pri was defeated, and, being obliged to fly, he was taken pri- 
ſoner. oner, along with Haſſan Beg, in a little boat crofling a 
| river. Haſſan Beg was put to a moſt cruel death. Eight 
hundred of Koſru's ſoldiers, who had been taken priſoners, 
were impaled: alive, along the roads through which Kru 
was to paſs ; and his father inſulted his miſery ſo much, / 
he demanded of the prince, while he was paſling along, the 
names of the criminals, as they were raving upon the ee 
Koſru, though young, ſhewed a becoming concern; and 
told his father, that he ought to have ſerved him ſo, and have 
ſpared fo many brave men; and, that he could have no ſatiſ- 
1 eon in the after- part of his life. 
Conſpi- 


The Magul arriving at Labor, committed his ſon to the 
racy. 0 0 of his great lords, while he himſelf went a hunting. 
againſt the This had almoſt proved fatal to him. A conſpiracy was 


Mogul. formed amongſt them to make away with the father, and to 

place the ſon upon the throne. This conſpiracy was diſco- 

It is de- vered time enough for the Mogul to defeat it; and he ſur- 

feated. prized the conſpirators, who were ſome of the greateſt lords 

in the empire; and, amongſt the reſt, the high-treaſurer, or 

etimadodawlet. The lords were immediately beheaded, but 

the treaſurer redeemed his life, by paying upwards of one 

hundred and thirty-two thouſand pounds ſterling, though he 

was {till treated in the moſt ignominious manner, and kept 

in _ Thoſe executions ſeem to have been performed at 
abul. : 

K:/ru's Upon the king's return to Labor, Kaſru, who was ſtill a 

eyes ſealed priſoner there, was ſentenced to have his eyes ſealed up for 

up. three years. Some ſay, that he was blinded with a certain 

juice, but that he till had a glimmering ſight : however, 

when Sir Thomas Roe, and Mr. Tarry, his chaplain, ſaw him 

and ſpoke with him, he appeared to have no defect in his 

ſight ; at leaſt they mention none. Aæem, the father-in-law 

F Koſru, likewiſe felt the Mogul's indignation, and was 

thrown into chains; from which; however, he was delivered 

and reſtored to favour, ſome years afterwards, at the inter- 

ceſſion of the ladies of the harran. il 
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the journey, a dervis is ſaid to have predicted the future 
greatneſs of Meher Meja; which, conſidering Feban Ghir's 
12 attachment to her, and her own exquiſite beauty, he 
might well do, without any ſpirit of prophecy. She had 
along with her a daughter of ſix years old, and, when they 
arrived at Agra, they were introduced to Rokkia, the Mogul's 
mother, who ſeems to have been as fond as her ſon was, of 


Mea. © | 
j When ſhe was preſented to Jehan Ghir, he found her im- 
proved in charms. She fel] at his feet, and recommended her 
daughter, whom ſhe held in her hand, to his majeſty's merc 
and protection. The Mogul, ſmiling, ſaid he was W 
to be the child's father. Meher Meja underſtood his mean- 
ing, and anſwered him with the moſt profound humility: 
She was daughter of the treaſurer, and, perhaps, both the 
ſevere treatment, as well as the pardon that nobleman re- 
ceived, was owing to that circumſtance. He was not yet 
replaced in his poſts and favour: but, ſo delicate was the 
Mogul's love, that he not only courted her afiduouſly for 
forty days, but ordered one of his chief noblemen, Abdel 
Haſin, to go, as his proxy, and demand her in form of her 
father for his firſt wife. As the treaſurer, by the ſentence 
and the puniſhments he had undergone, was deemed to be 
an infamous perſon, Haſſan was beginning to make ſome re- 
monſtrances on that head, when the Magul commanded hirn 
to be gone and do as he had ordered him. | 


The marriage was ſoon celebrated. Fhe lady's name was He mar- 
changed into Nur Jeban Begum, or The Lady wha enligbteng es her. 


the Norld; and was the ſame with the famous Nurmahal, fo 
celebrated by European hiſtorians and travellers. After mar- 
rage, the Mogul's paſſion encreaſed for her to ſuch a degree, 
that her father was reſtored to all his places, and had a 
greater degree of credit than ever, together with the com- 
mand of five thouſand horſe ; and the Mogul ſeemed to take 
pleaſure in promoting all her relations and dependents to the 
chief poſts of his empire. In ſhort, the whole affairs of the 
Dios were managed by A, Kan, the treaſurer, and his 
aughter. 


This happened about the year 1611, when a reſolution The rajah 
was taken, that Abdol Kan ſhould command an army againſt Rane cor - 
the rajah I ana, inſtead of Mohabet, who had been appointed quered. 
to carry on that war, This Rana had a principality called 


Rendow, the chief caſtle of which, called Siavend, was 
thought to be inacceſſible, by reaſon of the woods and deſerts 
7 RN WES. ſurrounding 


Feban Ghir, during his father's life-time, had been in love Hiſtory of 
with a beautiful lady, called MHeber Meja, who had been Jeban 
married to a nobleman, one Shir Askan, a Turk by original. Chir and 
This nobleman was ſent to Bengal, and, by the management {ur Zehan 
of the Mogul, had been cut off Upon his death, the king or Nurma- 
ordered the family of Shir Aſtan to be ſent to Ara, and, on hal. 
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i ſurrounding it, But Abdel, after defeating the troops ſent 
againſt him, cut his way through the woods, took the place 
put the garriſon to the ſword, and demoliſhed all the tempfes 
of idolatry; Rana himſelf eſcaping with great difficulty. 
This was eſteemed fo great a conqueſt, that Abdol was em- 
ployed in ſervices of ſtill more importance in Guserat; 
where he deſtroyed all the robbers and rebels, who were yery 
powerful, in thoſe parts. War, at the fame time, was car. 
ried on againſt the king of Delan; the management of which 
was committed to the Mogul's favourite ſon the fſi:itin Par- 
weis. It appears that the kings of Guzerat, Vizio, Dc. 
han, and Golkonda, had been accuſtomed to pay a ycarly tri 
bute to the Mogul, which, of late, had been with-held. 
 Parweis demanded this tribute from the kings of Vi::4+,y 
Other and Goltonda, and they readily paid it. Parxwers then fel 
; conqueſts with his troops upon Amber ; and, in the mean time, Ran; 
by Jeban quietly ſubmitted to the Magul's authority. Jehan Ghir, 
Goir's ge- provoked with Amber's reſiſtance who had on foot fifty thou- 
nerals, {and men, ordered one hundred thouſand of his beſt troops to 
advance againſt his capital. Upon this Amber fled, 
The Azegul army was, at this time, commanded by noble. 
men and generals united in nothing, but a blind obedience 
to the reigning emperor. Amber knew this, that his own 


capital was defenceleſs, and that, if the Mogul generals ad- 


vanced, he muſt be ruined. han Ghir was himſelf at a vaſt 

diſtance, and therefore Amler forged certain letters fo artifi— 

cially, and conveyed them fo craftily, to the Mogul generals, 

who are that they had not the leaſt doubt of their contents; which 

outwitted were, that the Mogul himſelf was dead. Upon this, all of 

by Amber, them, even Abdel, who had the chief command, broke up 

king of their ſeveral camps, and left Amber at liberty to regain all 

Delan. he had loſt, which he eaſily did. Though 7ehan 22 was. 

terribly incenſed at their credulity, yet we do not perceive 

that any of them was puniſhed ; and Abdol was afterwards 

preferred even to higher commands ; in which he ſerved his 

maſter with great ſucceſs, every where reducing the rebelli- 

ous rajahs, and ſending their ſubjects into ſlavery. We are 

told, that he ſent as many ſlaves into Perſſa, as, from the fale 

of them, he obtained the ſum of one hundred and thirty-ſeven 

A rebel- thouſand pounds ſterling, About the ſame time, the Mogul 

lion ſup- had the good fortune to ſuppreſs a moſt dangerous rebellion 
preſſed. in Bre 1 | 

| All thoſe ſucceſſes, and all the grandeur of Jehan Ghir, 

were ſources of calamity and miſery to his ſubjects. The 

3 lands of every rajah, or prince, who was ſubdued, became 

Miſerable immediately the Mogul's property, The inhabitants could 

Hate of the neither ſow, nor reap, nor work, but for him. The fine ci- 

Judians. ties and ſeats, of which Sir Thomas Rowe, who was then in 

| India, ſaw many ſtupendous remains, were demoliſhed ; as 

likewiſe the houſes of the common people; who, after the 

. reduction 
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reduction of their lords, were obliged to live in tents, under 
the open air, or in mud huts, Even his great men dare not 
build, for they inherit nothing they can call their own; and 
Sir Thomas, who could not be miſtaken in the matter, ſays N | 


v. 

5 that they lived eithęr in tents, or houſes worſe than cottages. 
3 In Surat, indeed, he owns there were ſome ſtone buildings, 
Y the reſt being all of mud, and but one ſtory high: and he 
” heard, that, at 4gra, there were ſome handſome — build- 
b ings, and that the king's palaces were very large and magnifi- 


ent; --.: ; | RE 
From this view of the Mogul's policy and government in Vaſt riches 


Tadia, the moſt fertile in gold, diamonds, and precious ſtones, of the Mo- 
of any in the world, the reader will not be ſurprized when gal. 
; he hears," that thoſe Moguls poſſeſſed riches equal, at leaſt, to 
thoſe of any other prince mentioned, either in antient or mo- 
. dern hiſtory. As to his expences, it is true, his attendants 
and equipages, as repreſented by Sir Thomas Rowe, were as 
magnificent as can well be imagined ; as was his own dreſs 
| and thoſe of his family; but, in other reſpects, he was at His ava. 
very little expence ; and the meanneſs of his practices, as rice, 
related by the ſame ambaſſador, would have diſgraced the 
pooreſt mechanic. He paid his generals and great men by 
the lands he diſtributed amongſt them; and they, the ſoldi- 
ers under them by giving them leave to cultivate thoſe lands 
for their own and their families ſubſiſtence. But the great 
men were obliged to pay a certain revenue from thoſe eſfates 
to the Mogul, over and above what was allowed for their own 
ſervices and the troops they maintained in the field; and, oppreſſion, 
when they died, all they had amaſſed in their life-time, be- _—_ 
came the property of the Magul; who, if they had been fa- -_ 
vourites, and had ſerved him well, and had left large eſtates, 
generally allowed their ſons, for they had no heirs but the | 
emperor, another proportion of land, held in the ſame man- | 
ner as that of their father had been. | | | 
The above is a flight view of the capital ſprings of the Mo- and exac- 
gul's government in India, and the almoſt incredible wealth tions. 
they poſſeſſed, as they ſtood in the reign we now treat of. Je- 
han Ghir was a compleat maſter of that kind of knowledge 
which makes a monerch rich; and to policy he joined hypo- 
criſy: for he pretended that luxury was the bane of an em- 
pire ; and, out of a principle of religion, he hoarded up all 
the jewels, treaſure, and ready-money, of his kingdom. In. 
other reſpects, his manners were upon a level with the mean- 
neſt of his ſubjects. Under pretext that it was a mark of diſ- 
reſpect to his ſovereign authority, to approach him empty 
handed, he exacted the moſt exorbitant preſents, not only 
from his own great men, but from all foreign ambaſladors, 
merchants, and others, to whom he gave audience; and their 
reception and ſucceis was always proportionable to the ya» 
lue and rarity of thoſe preſents. But, notwithſtanding his 
exceſſive riches, he lived in a ſtate of perpetual turmoil ang 
R ſovereigu 
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fovereign trouble. By abandoning his inferior ſubjects to the 
power of his great men, his whole empire was a ſcene of 
oppreſſion and tyranny. Every remove he made of a mini- 
ſter, or governor, who had riches or power enough td get an 
army into the field, produced a kind of a civil-war between 
him and his ſucceſſor ; which the Mogul winked at, as thoſe 
little differences never could hurt or endanger his authority, 
De he was always ſure of confiſcations from one party or 

the other. | 

* It was about this time that Jehan Chir diſpatched the khan 

amvailz- Arem, upon a moſt magnificent ambaſſy, into Perſia. The 

dor to value of preſents he carried with him amounted to about 

Perſia ſeven thouſand five hundred pounds of Engliſh money; and 
the expence of the appointments, and the vaſt train of no- 
blemen he carried. with him, amounted to about fix thouſand 
pounds; which, conſidering that this was the moſt magnifi- 
cent ambaſly that ever went from India, and, that the Mo- 
gul gave the ambaſſador the title even of brother, in his cre- 
dential letters, ſerves to prove that Jehan Ghir was far from 
being laviſh upon the moſt extraordinary occaſions. Shah 
Abbas was then king of Pera, and received Arem with extra- 
ordinary pomp and civility. When he took his leave, he 
ſent to the Mogul nobler preſents than he received, conſiſting 
of five hundred Per/ian horſes, which are eſteemed all over 
the world for their ſwiftneſs and beauty ; twenty male and 
fifty female mules ; one hundred and fifty dromedaries, all of 
them extremely beautiful ; with vaſt quantities of gold and 

o ſilver brocades, beſides noble preſents made to Arem himſelf, 
Shah #bbas, howover, intimated to Arem, upon his depart- 
ure, that he expected the Mogul ſhould reſtore to him Kar- 
Auhar'; which, he ſaid, had been torn from his dominions 
by treachery ; or, that the Mogul would give him leave to 

| purchaſe it back. | 

Supprefles While Hrem was upon this ambaſſy, Jehan Ghir ſuppreſſed 

rebels. ſeveral rebellions, and one particularly in Bengal, upon his 
appointing a new government. He likewiſe ſuppreſſed the 

ukans, a ſet of robbers who had rebelled and beſieged the 
| fortreſs of Kangra, and would have taken it, had it not been 

His pelicy. for the death of the general who commanded the ſiege. One 

of Jehan Ghir's great maxims of policy, and a wiſe one it 
was, in thoſe countries, was, never to ſuffer a governor, or 
a general, to command long in one place, or over one army, 
The removes, therefore, he made of his generals and gover- 
nors, were ſo frequent, that they form a great part of his 
hiſtsry. But, in fact, the choice of the perſons ſeem to have 
been commonly directed by Nur Jehan and Af, who was 


her brother. Whether that lady's influence, which is not 


improbable, over her huſband began now to decay, or he 
began to open his eyes to the virtues of Koſru, is uncertain 
but it is plain. from the relations of Sir Thomas Rowe, and 
others, that Jehan Chir acted, in regard to K9/ru, with — 
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policy and circumſpection; in which he gives an inſtance, 
too curious, and too exemplary, to be omitted here. , 
Loſru was 2 prince of great virtue and ſentiment. He Character 
loved the Chriſtians ; was a favourer of learning; humane of his el- 
and brave in his perſon ; and he made no ſecret that he de- deſt ſon 
ſpiſed and abhorred the mean practices of his father and an- Kſru. 
ceſtors in beggaring his ſubjects, by obliging them to make 
preſents. Kurm, his brother, was the reverſe of his charac- 
ter, as afterwards appeared. Nur Jehan was hated and de- 
an ſpiſed by the ladies of the royal family and by many of the 


he great men; and ſhe was obliged to call in Kurm to ſupport 

ut be and her relations. Kurm's bloody ambition made his 

nd brother's life the price of his alliance with her. They knew 

0- that Jehan Ghir loved and eſteemed Ay/ru; and, that he only 

nd kept him in confinement from a * of caution. Nur 

fi- Jeban made the firſt attack, and, with tears, began to ex- 

2 oſtulate with the king upon the danger he was in from his 

e- eldeſt ſon's intrigues; and the danger which ſhe, and all her 

m relations, whom he hated, mult be in, ſhould he ſucceed tg 

ah the crown. Tho' Jehan Ghir ſeemed to agree with what ſhe 

a- ſaid, yet ſhe eaſily knew, by his manner, that it would not be 

16 ſafe for her to preſs the matter farther; and the faction there- 

8 fore changed their battery. 5 pe 

er Amongſt the other vices of Tamerlan's deſcendants, which Jehan 
d than Ghir poſſeſſed, a brutal drukenneſs was one. One day Ghir's 
f the treaſurer and 4/oph made him drunk, and plied him with brutal 
d many arguments to ſend an order for Kan Jehan, who had the drunken- 
. cuſtody of Ko/ru, to deliver him up to hjs dear brother Turm, neſs. 

- in whoſe cuſtody he would be much ſafer than where he was. 

= The Mogul granted, or they pretended he granted, their re- 

$ queſt ; and, after his uſual cuſtom, he fell faſt aſleep in the 

0 company. | | 


This Kan Jehan was a rajapute, or Indian prince, and an Fidelity of 
idolator ; but a man of ſuch ſtrict honour, that the Magul KanJehar 
had put his ſon into his hands, fearing the practices of his 
enemies ; and the khan had already defeated ſeveral attempts 
to poiſon him. No ſooner did the Magul drop aſleep, than 
Aſaph, at the head of a party of guards, repaired to Jehan's 

apartment, and demanded his charge. But Jehan flatly re- 
fuſed to deliver him into any hands but thoſe of the king, 
from whom he received him ; and ſaid, that he would know 
his majeſty's pleaſure in the morning. A4/oph, and his party, 
little expecting to meet with ſuch a repulſe, were forced to 

| return without their prize': and, next morning, the khan 
| Jeban acquainted the Mogul with all that had paſſed. The 
Mogul applauded his honeſty. and reſolution, commanded 

him to perſevere, and to take no notice of orders; but not 

to mention what had been done. I,” ſaid he, © will not 

* ſeem to know this, nor do you ſtir further in it: preſerve 

* your fidelity, and let us ſee how far they will carry it.” _ 

| A prince 


* 
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Kurm A prince, ſubject to the power of a woman and wine 
made is not maſter of himſelf; but the khan remained {till unſub- 
com- dued: and thoſe about the Mogul plied him fo inceflant 
mander in with the praiſes of Kurm, that his father reſolved to wal 
chief of him the commander in chief of all his forces againſt Mala 
His father's Amber, who had made himſelf maſter of all the provinces of 
army. Kandiſb and Barar, and the kings of Viziapur and Gelfand 
This could not be done without ſtripping the ſultan Partei 
of his command; and a great lord enen rede to Jehan Chir 
how dangerous that might be. The anſwer he gave ſhewz 
his true character: I wiſh,” ſaid he, “they would fight 
it out between themſelves, and I would give the proſecu- 
tion of the war to the beſt general.” According to Sir 
Thomas Rowe, who was upon the ſpot at this time, the ſul. 
tan Parweis was ſent to Bengal, and Kurm was ſo generally 
bated, that all the great men were diſguſted at his advance, 

ment. | | 
During the abſence of Parꝛbeis, the command of the ar- 
my fel] upon the khan Kanna. He was one of the greateſt 
and moſt independent ſubjects, as well as generals, of the 
empire; and, when he was ordered to reſign his command 
to. Kurm, he adviſed the Mogul to give it to another of his 
ſons, not above fifteen years of age, and abſolutely refuſed 
to come to court. This refuſal being repreſented to the A. 
gul, as indeed it was, little leſs than an act of rebellion, 
_ threw Jehan Ghir into great perplexity; and he would gladly 
have continued Kana in his command, had he not thought 
that he would employ his army againſt himſelf, He there- 
fore came to a reſolution to put Kyrm at the head of ſuch an 
* and to ſupport him ſo effectually in perſon, as, that 

| he ſhould have nothing to apprehend from Kanna. 

His bro- Kurm was now fo great, that it was almoſt dangerous to 
ther Koſru refuſe him any thing. His party renewed their attacks upon 
ut into Jehan Ghir, for taking Ko/ru out of the hands of the khan 
dis power. Jehan; and, at laſt, the Mogul conſented he ſhould be com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of Aſoph, by way of deputy to Kurm. 
Accordingly, the khan Jehan's guards were removed, and 
thoſe of Aſeph and Kurm ſucceeded them. This appeared to 
the people in no other light than a prelude to the death of 
their beloved Koſru ; and his ſiſter exclaimed moſt bitterly 
againſt her father, as did many other ladies in the feraglio, 
In ſhort, little leſs than a civil-war was expected. Jehan 
Ghir himſelf was apprehenſive of the conſequences. Hz em- 
loyed Nur Jehan to appeaſe the ladies of the ſeraglio; 
Fa, far from liſtening to her, they would not fee ber. Je- 
han Ghir, upon this occaſion, thought proper to give ſome 
ſatisfaction to the public; and Sir Thomas Rowe relates a re- 
markable inſtance of this. He tells us, that Ach, wan, it 
ſeems, was of a brutal nature, had been guilty of ſome inſult 
to the prince, and had approached him without paying him 
the common marks of reſpect, in hopes that he might mo 
* | J 
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by provoke him to commit ſome act of violence and fo find 
cauſe to ruin him entirely with his father. He, however, 

was diſappointed; for all the reſentment the prince ſhewed, 

was to prevail on a friend to inform the Mogul of the treat- 

ment he had reccived. Jehan Ghir, who, according to Sir 

Thomas, had political, as well as natural, reaſons for what 

he did, reſolyed to give the prince a public mark of his diſ- 
;pproving Aſeph's conduct. He therefore aſked him, in full Inflance 
court, whether he had received admittance into his ſon's of the 
apartment; and, whether he had ſhewn him thoſe outward Mogu!'s 
marks of reſpect that were due to a prince of his blood. regard for 
Aloph, at firſt, wanted to evade the queſtion ; but the Magul Kojru. 
flernly repeating it, Aſaph acknowledged he had not, and 
diſcovered great marks of confuſion. ©** Whereupon,” ſays 

Sir Thomas, © the king told him, He would make his proud 

&« heart know he was his eldeſt fon and beloved heir, his 

« n;ince and lord; and, if he once heard of any, the leaſt 

« want of duty or reſpect towards him, he would command 

« his ſon to ſet his feet on his neck, and trample on him.“ 

From this relation, it appears, that Fehan Ghir would not 
ſuffer a violation of reſpect due to his blood from the greateſt 
of his ſubjects, even to his fon, though he was a ſtate- pri- 
ſoner ; and, that this ſubtle tyrant knew well how to ballance 
the parties, had they been ever ſo powerful, about his court ; 
for bir Thomas adds, That he ſaid, He loved his ſon Kurm 
well, but would make the world know, he did not intruſt 
his ſon with them for his ruin. But Jehan Ghir, by this 
time, was neither his own maſter, nor maſter of his ſubjects. 
Women and wine had rendered him ridiculous and weak. 

Kurm was at the head of forty thouſand horſe, and diſpoſed 

of all places at his pleaſure, He took particular care to have 

the beſt generals, particularly Abd, in his intereſt ; and he 
aſſumed the name of Shah Fehan, which is a title of royalty. 

The rajah Ranna died about this time. He boaſted the moſt Death of 
antient deſcent of any prince in India, or, perhaps, in the the rajah 
world; for he could trace his anceſtors from the time of Ranna. 
Alexander the Great, This is the leſs incredible, when it is 
conſidered that his country lay in the moſt inacceſſible place 

of all India; and, that, from the time of Alexander the Great, 

till the invaſions of the ſultans of Gazna, we know of no 

bloody wars the people of India were involved in. He was 
zucceeded by his fon Karen in the government of his domi- 
nions, which nominally depended upon Fehan Ghir. 

When Kurm advanced to Branpur, he reviewed his army, Character 
and began the operations againſt Amber, and the kings of of Abdel. 
Coltenda and Vixiapur. Abdol was the general he moſt de- 
pended upon. Sir Themas Rowe calls him Abdallah, and 
gives him a great character, when he ſays, That he was the 
only nobleman about the Magul who refuſed a preſent from 
RM. Abdel was victorious, he took Kirki, Amber's capitals | 

| | SEM e 
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murdered. ble flave depending upon Kurm ; and ſeveral other omras, 
whom 
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and deſtroyed his palace, and, after that, reduced the Whole 
Provinces of Kandiſb and Barar. Thoſe ſucceſſes encoy, 
raged Kurm to commit a moſt execrable fratrecide. N 
was now entirely in his cuitody, but not properly a clo 
priſoner ; for Sir Thomas Rowe ſaw him riding ahout, at. 
tended indeed by a guard, but without any other reſtriction 
He ſeemed to be ignorant of every thing that paſſed in public, 
his beard ſpread to his girdle, and his appearance was come. 
ly. The grand treaſurer, the father of the favourite empreſs 
was by this time dead. It does not appear that he ever en. 
tered into the bloody views of Kurm; and his death, perhaps 
accelerated the fate of the unhappy Xu. 

His murder was committed to the care of one Reza, a no- 
Kurm had gained, were privy to the deſign of mur. 
dering him, Kurm pretended a hunting-match, and was ab- 
ſent at the time of the murder of Koſru, Reza, accordin 
to directions, in the night-time, knocked at the door of X 9 
ru's apartment, pretending that he had an order from his fa. 
ther for his deliverance. Ko/rz, and his friends, had, for 
ſome time, foreſeen that he muſt fall a victim to his brother's 
ambition, and he refuſed to admit Reza upon which the 
flave forced open the door, threw the unhappy prince upon 
the ground, and ſtrangled him, After that he laid him on a 
bed, and it was given out that he died a natural death. But 
the fact was too notorious to be ſtifled, and the truth came 
at Jaft to the ears of Fehan Ghir. All he could do was to be- 


wail the death of his fon ; to give his body an honourable bu. 


rial; and to reproach the great men about Kurm for conceal. 
ing from him the truth. He then ſent for the khan Aren, 
who was father-in-law to Kojru, and committed to him the 
education of his grandſon Sultan Bolak:. 

The murder of Koſru, for ſome time, ſuſpended the opera- 
tions. of war. The Indian court, barbarous and inhuman as 
it was, could not reflect upon it without horror; and Abdul 
haſtily departed to his government of Kalpi; but was obliged 
to return to the army under SS Fehan, This confuſion and 
diſcontent encouraged Shah Abbas, the monarch of Perſſa, to 
execute what he had been long meditating, and had indeed 
threatened, the reduction of Kandahar. The khan Jehan, 
the ſame nobleman who had approved himſelf ſo faithful to 
Keſru, was then governor of /1ultan, as Ajoph was of Kanda- 
har, The khan * paid little or no regard to the Mogul“ 
order, when he was commanded to make head againſt the 
Perſians, who bad now formally befieged Kandahar. Abdi 
was the only general who could be depended upon ; and he 
gave a ſignal inftance of his loyalty, by immediately march- 
ing againſt the Perſſans with five thouſand horſe and one hun- 
dred clephants : for which he was rewarded by Jehan Ghzr's 
giving him in marriage his grand-daughter, the n 
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gan Daniel. Shah Abbas beſieged Kandahar for fix months. 


han Ghir would willingly have made him his friend, by 
ging it up 3 but Aſeph, the governor, held it out till it was 


1 8 taken by force. | | 

e This 4/eph Kan was brother to the firſt empreſs, and had 
5 entered into a deep cohſpiracy with Shak Jehan, who aſpired 
Ille, { his father's throne; and, to make the union more com- 
ome. pleat, Shak Fehan had married Ajeph's daughter. Jehan Ghir; 
rels, at this time, was at Labor, and he ſent Aſeph to Agra with 


* orders to transfer the imperial treaſure from that city to La- 
aps, tor. Shak Jehan, having already laid the plan of his rebel- 
lion, was deſirous of becoming maſter of thoſe treaſures. He 
0s poſſeſſed, by his father's ill-judged indulgence, a vaſt empire; 
Wi which he pretended to rule in his own right; and, by his 
7 power in money, he governed every thing at his father's 
N "WH council- board. 446 | | 
15 Etbabar Kan; and Ethamat Kan, the former the governo 
; of Agra, and the latter the keeper of the treaſure, raiſed 
* great objections againſt the delivering of it td 4/oph, whom 
1 they ſuſpected; and who, in fact, had privately engaged his 
5 WH fon-in-law, Sat Jehan, to rob him upon the road. This 
delay of the governor and the treaſurer precipitated Shak Je- 
. run into open rebellion; for he took the field with ſeventy 
But thouſand horſe. Ethabar was willing to have delivered up 
the treaſure to Aſaph, but perceiving Sha# Fehar's deſign, hs 
* with-held it, and fortified Agra againſt him. = | 
3 Shak Fehan's treaſon was now too palpable tobe any longer 


6 doubted of; and Jehan Ghir ſet out in perion from Habor to 
„ era, the caſtle of which was cloſely beſieged by Shak Fe. 
the han, and made a noble defence, though the city was iti his 
hands. His chief miniſter and general was a rajah called 
4 Bikkermanſid, who pretended to the gift of prophecy, But 
* Ethabar made ſo good a defence, that, tho' they plundered 
ol the city, they could not take the caſtle nor the treaſures, Shak 
* than therefore retired to Tretipur, where he muſtered his 
* army, and prepared to give battle to his father. But, not- 
to withſtanding all his power and practices, he found his 


ed ſtrength far inferior to that of Jehan Ghir. The latter was 
faithfully ſerved by his fon Parwezs, notwithſtanding the 


10 F he had received, The khan Jehan, governor of 
* altan, continued to be Shak Fehan's enemy; and Moha- 
P, bet Kan, the governor of Kabul, the braveſt general in In- 
1 dia, was upon the father's ſide. Thoſe noblemen were ſin- 
50 cere in their attachment to their ſovereign, but many others 
* were not, and, upon the eve of the battle, they went over 


i to Shak Jehan. | 2 a i 
bebriar, one of Jehan Ghir's ſons, had the nominal com- 

5 mand of his army, but every thing was done by the direction 
of of Mahobet, and he made the diſpoſitions for the engage- 
ment. Bikkermanſid commanded the rebel army; and, upon 


the day of battle, gave ſo furious a charge, that he broke 
: | | through 
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through Fehan Ghir's troops into his camp, and took him 
priſoner. But he was killed in the attempt, and the Mopubg 
troops proved victorious. The khan Kannah, after this, pre- 
vailed with Sha# Jehan to ſubmit to his father; but the agree. 
ment was of ſhort ſtanding; the prince pretended to govern 

 Guzerat, and all the other provinces given him by his father, 


independently. However, Arem Kan, and his grandſon, 


Sultan Belaki, took from him Abanedabad, the chief city of 
that province. Abdel endeavoured to retake it, but could 
not, and was defeated. | FLIES | 

This defeat ſeemed to portend a total ruin to the affairs of 

Shak Fehan, who, at the ſame time, was defeated by his bro- 
ther Parweis; and obliged to fly to Brampur. During this 
ſtate of humiliation, by the khan Kannah's councils, a freſh 
negotiation was ſet on foot between Shas Jehan and his fa- 
ther. But it proved abortive by the perſuaſion of Abdol, who 
infuſed ſuſpicions into SHa? Fehar's head of the khan Han- 

Sa Je- nab's fidelity. After this, Shak Jehan fled to Kirk, and threw 

han flies himſelf upon Amber, who gave him ſhelter. In the mean 

to Amber. time, the ſultan Parwers was every where victorious againſt 

his father's rebels; and Zacd, the fon of Mobabet, defeated 

an army of Uſbeck Tartars, who, taking advantage of the 
diſtractions of the empire, had invaded it. . | 

The indolence of Jehan Ghir gave his ſon an opportunity 

of ſubduing part of Bengal, and from thence he marched to 

Pattan, where he was joined by five thouſand' horie and 
twenty thouſand foot. This ſucceſs gave a great turn in fa- 
vour of Shak Jehan but certain variances ariſing amongſt 

his generals, he was again defeated by his brother Paris 
and Mohabet, in a bloody engagement, in which both the 
royal brothers were wounded. Shak Jehan fled from the 
field of battle with the utmoſt precipitation, and left his 
camp, his treaſures, and all his equipages, in the hands of 
the conquerors, and, quitting Bengal, he went to Decun; 
but being purſued, he was obliged' to retire to Goltonda 
where he was ſupported by Amber, and furniſhed with troops 
Brampur ſufficient to beſiege Brampur. He could have taken the city 
beſieged. had it not been that Fai, the ſon of a merchant, muſt have 
had the credit of taking it; ſo that his other generals did not 
ſupport him; and the ſultan Parwers arrived time enough to 
oblige Shak Fehan to raiſe the ſiege. 
AMchabet In the mean while, Jehan Ghir had, by the advice of the 
retire; brave Mahabet, confined the khan Kannah, whoſe part Par- 
weis took, and prevailed with the Mogul to order Mohabet to 
come to court, and give an account of his conduct. Moba- 
bet knowing that the favourite empreſs, as well as Partbeis, 
was his enemy, not complying with theſe orders, he retired 
to one of his old caſtles, about one hundred miles from Agro, 
and he was turned out of .all his employments. As he was 
greatly dreaded by all parties, his diſgrace procured a kind 0 
reconciliation between Shak Fehan and his father. we 
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6414 Jehan had {till 7 hopes of ſucceeding to the em- The Mo- 
ali, Koſru's ſon, but the two ſons of gab's gran- 


ire: but not only Balakr, Key: 
his brother Daniel, ſtood in his way. To make them unfit children 


fr ſucceſſion, he craftily put them into the hands of one baptized, _ 


Carſt, a Portugueſe Jeſuit, who baptized them, and thereby 

rendered them incapable of ſucceeding to the empire, But, 

as they were, in a manner, forced to profeſs Chriſtianity, 

they ſoon returned to Mahometaniſm, and were entirely re- 

conciled to their grandfather, | | 

hal Jehan, notwithſtanding this ſeeming reconciliation 

with his father, ſtill retained his ambitious views; but he 

was, about this time, deſerted by Abdel, who was the chief 

prop of his party. The Mogul and the favourite empreſs 

thus carrying every thing before them, they thought it would 

be eaſy for them to cruſh Mohabet, who ſtill remained at his 

caſtle of Rantipur with his ſmall army of Raſputs, or native 

Indians. He was, by the Hogul, commanded to deliver up 

his caſtle and province. Mohabet was ſenſible that this or- Moſa bet 
der was only a prelude to his ruin; and he ſet out at the head oppoſes 


of fifty thouſand Raſputs, all of them devoted to his ſervice, the Mogul, 


for Lahor, where he intended to clear himſelf of the charges 
againſt him. . | 

His enemies took aprantage of the force he brought along. 
with him, and Jehan Ghir ſent him a peremptory order to 
diſmiſs it and repair to court only with his domeſtics, Mo- 
habet, on the contrary, remonſtrated to his majeſty, that it 
was hard his old flave, as he called himſelf, ſhould be ſacri- 
ficed to a court faction, and ſent his ſon-in-law to the Mo- 
gal to make his peace, offering to give his wife and children 
as hoſtages for his loyalty. The ſon-in-law was treated as a 
a and baſtinadoed in the moſt ignominious manner; 
and, at the ſame time, Mohabet's enemies at court, perceiv- 
ing he ſtill kept his Raſputs about him, advifed the Magul to 
reduce him by force. 

Authors are divided with regard to the number of Moba- 
bet's troops. Herbert, who was then in India, ſays they con- 
ſiſted of twenty thouſand Raſputs, which is moſt probable, 


| Thoſe of the Mogul were fifty thouſand horſe, but they were and takes 


defeated through the excellent diſpoſition made by Mohabet, him pri- 
who purſued his blow fo critically, that he penetrated to the ſoner. 
very tent of the Mogul, made him a priſoner while he was 

aſleep, and carried him upon an elephant to his own camp. 

Had not Mobabet been a man of the moſt exalted ſentiments, 

he would have made uſe of his advantage to the ruin of his 

maſter and his family. His provocations had been great ; 

and, in reality, he had been condemned to death without 


being heard, This injuſtice was thought to be owing to the Fall of the 


favourite empreſs, as ſhe ſuffered for it: for a guard was empreſs. 
placed upon her tent, and ſhe herſelf was ſtripped of all that | 
pomp and power which, but a few days before, all India had 

worſhipped, 


It 
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It was not eaſy for Mohabet, moderate as he was, to kegy 
matters from running to extremes; after being ſo bold as to 
ut his maſter under confinement, it was neceſſary for him 

to ſupport himſelf and his friends againſt all who were his 
enemies. He was therefore, in a manner, obliged to throw 
a great many of the latter into irons; and he reſtored Kaſen 
Kan, who was huſband to Nur Jeban's ſiſter, to his govern- 
ment of Agra. He likewiſe obliged Mozaffer, who had ſuc- 
ceeded to that government, to put into his hands the two 

| ſons of Shak Jehan, and the ſultan Bola#:. | 

Conduct Mohabet, like other ſucceſsful rebels, acted every thin 
vf Moha- now under his maſter's authority. He had little to treat 
bet, but from Nur Jeban. He knew her to be immenſely rich, 
and that ſhe paid the troops which had been raiſed to deſtroy 
him; and, that, otherwiſe, ſhe was active, ſubtile, and im- 
lacable. To humble her the more effectually, ſhe was tried 
for her life, and condemned to be beheaded ; but was ſpared 
at the earneſt interceſſion of her huſband. In the mean 

while, Shak Jehan raiſed ſome troops in Dekan, and pointed 
his march towards Agra, but ſtopped ſhart to beſiege Tata: 

upon which his army mouldered away; and, being defeated 
by the Mogul's governor, he was obliged to retreat to Bal. 
ker. At the ſame time, the ſultan Parweis, who remained 

at Brampur, and continued unſhaken in duty to his father, 
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was ſtrengthening himſelf by raiſing troops and money. The 


efforts made by Shak Jehan and Parweis ſeem to have ſaved 
the Mogul; for, though we know little of the particulars, 
vet we find that, by means of Nur Fehan's vaſt tiches, an ar- 
my was failed againſt Mohabet. | 
whois re- This turned the face of affairs: the ſultan Shebriyer took 
duced, poſſeſſion of Labor, and delivered Sultan Bolaki, with the two 
ſons of Sultan Daniel, out of the hands of Mohabet's Raſputs, 
who were how every where cut in pieces. 'T he Mogul him- 
ſelf, under pretence df hunting, wreſted himſelf out of Mo- 
habet's hands, and ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of thirty 
thouſand men. Mobabet continued ſtill undaunted; and, ob- 
noxious as he knew himſelf to be, he had the boldneſs to 
come into the Mogul's preſence. But he was ſoon ſenſible 
that he was there no welcome gueſt, and made a quick re- 
treat. His dependance was chiefly on the known bravery of 
his Raſputs ; but he had likewiſe a great advantage in having 
in his cuſtody 4/oph, the king's firſt miniſter, and favourite 
brother to the empreſs, Shak Fehan's two ſons, and other 
rinces and lords of the higheſt quality in the empire. De- 
parting from the king's preſence, he took up a ſepatate camp, 
and was ſummoned to ſet at liberty the princes and noblemen 
ho were his priſoners. He refuſed to do that; and the 
empreſs violently inſiſted upon her huſband's falling upon 
Mababet with his whole army; and even railed at his mean- 


eſs of ſpirit for entering into parley with a rebel. 
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forget the provocations that had been given him by Shak Je- 
ban, and to call him to the ſucceflion. Though there was 


| 1 commander, with fifteen thouſand horſe, to bring Mo- empreſs 


titude, had particular reaſons for thinking it dangerous to de- 
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Mohabet, knowing he was no match for his enemies, of 
his own accord ſet A4/oph, and ſome other of the chief omras, 
who were his priſoners, at liberty, after taking an oath from 
them never to act 45 him. hen Aſoph came to court, 
he was reproached by his ſiſter for having accepted of his li- 
berty from a rebel, whom ſhe was ready to have cruſhed. 
But Aſaph frankly confeſſed, that he thought himſelf under Genero. 
eternal obligations to Mohabet. This acknowledgment was fity of 
far from appealing the empreſs, who every day diſtreſſed Mo- Ajeph, 
habet more and more; and, to add to his affl.ctions, his 
younger ſon, Beryner, abandoned him with part of his army, 
and attempted, but in vain, to ſeize his treaſures that were 
lodged in the caſtle of Rant: Pir. | | 

he death of Sultan Parweis, which happened about this Death of 

time, gave a new turn to affairs. The ſultan Shahriyar was Paraueis. 
thought diſqualified for government, through want of judg- 
ment ; and the empreſs perſuaded her huſband once more to 


originally no good underitanding between Parweis and Mo- 

habet, yet, the moderation and generoſity of the latter had 

made the former his friend; but, upon his death, Mobabet 

deſpaired of being able any longer to ſtand his ground againſt 

his enemies ; and, having had the good fortune to become 

maſter of his unnatural ſon's perſon, he retired to the caſtle 

of Jermol, which was held by one of his friends. Mean time 

the implacable Nur Jehan had prevailed with the khan Kanna, 

though now full of age and infirmities, to head an army Death of 

againſt him ; but that khan died as he was ſetting out on his the khan 

march. | Kanna. 
The famous Amber, king of Dekan, died about the ſame 

time; and his ſon not only furniſhed Shak Fehan with freſh 

forces, but engaged in his party Abdo! Kan, His practices, | 

were, at laſt, diſcovered by the khan Fehan, governor of ö 

Brampur, who invaded Dekan with forty thouſand men and | 

forty elephants ; and, putting Abdol Kan under an arreſt, he 

confiſcated all his treaſure. The khan Jehan, however, pe- 

netrated too far into the country of Dean; and involved 

himſelf ſo, that the Dehannites cut off his retreat; and would 

have deſtroyed both him and his army, had he not made an 

inglorious peace, and delivered. up ſeveral towns and terri- 

tories for his ſafety. 5 . 
Notwithſtanding the degeneracy of the Mogul's court, Extreme 

many of the great lords, and A4/oph in particular, were reſent- 

touched with gratitude for Mobabet; but the empreſs re- ment 

mained inflexible in her hatred, and diſpatched Nuroddin, a of the 


habet, if poſſible, either dead or alive, to court. But Aſoph, againſt 
and other great lords, beſides their perſonal motives of gra- Mohabet. 


ſtroy the man who was moſt capable to oppoſe the fury and 
Vor. VII. F'1 reſentment 
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reſentment of Shak Jehan, ſhould he come to the throne. 
They therefore found means to retard Nuroddin's march ſo 
much, that he eſeaped to the raza Rana, who adviſed 5/4 
Fehan, by all means, to make him his friend. Shak Jehan 
was then at Ginir, and in but very indifferent circumſtances, 
He ſaw that the aſſiſtance he had received from the Detar. 
nites, had been given him only with a view to embroil the 
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affairs of his father's empire, and he had of late been deſerted 


by many of his chief friends. In ſhort, he took the advice of 

the rajah Rana, who offered to be ſecurity for Mohabel's fide. 

lity, and they joined their intereſt together. | 

Ambaſly In the mean while, Nur Jeban, or Nur Mahal, continued 
from to govern every thing at court, where two ambaſſadors now 
Bukharia. arrived from Bukharia. They were men of ſuch ſanGity, 
that they were almoſt worſhipped by their countrymen ; and 

ſo immenſely rich, that they were thought to ſurpaſs their 

maſter in wealth. "The magnihcence of their ambaſſy, and 

their preſents both to the Mogul and the empreſs, exceeded 
every thing of that kind which had ever been ſeen before; 
' nor was Nur Jeban backward in her returns. Matters were 
Death and in this ſituation, when Jehan Ghir died of an aſthma, in the 
year 1627, when he was upon his return to Labor from Kaſh. 
mir, aged about fifty-nine, and in the twenty-ſecond year of 

his reign. This happened on the twenty-ſecond of OHober. 
character It is extremely difficult to deſcribe the character of Jehan 
of Feban Ghir, who had a few virtues intermingled with a great num- 
Ghir, ber of vices. Sir Thomas Rowe, who knew him well, ſaw 
him eat with, embrace, and careſs, the moſt loathſome beg- 

gar that ever eyes behe}d ; and even eat out of his wallet and 
made him a preſent of one hundred rupees. But this was 

meer caprice, for he himſelf was, in his heart, a meer atheiſt, 
and made profeſſion of no religion, though he is ſaid to have 
protected the jeſuits. As to Mohammed, both he and his 
father Akbar affected ſometimes to imitate him, and to adopt 
his policy by pretending to inſpiration, But the truth is, 
Jeban Ghir had drowned his natural faculties in drinking; 
and his beautiful empreſs found her account tn encouraging 
him in that vice. he appearances, therefore, of virtue 
which he put on, were no other than ſtarts of drunkennels ; 
and he was merciful or cruel, but much oftner the latter, as 
fancy led him. Though brutally inebriated himſelf, he pu- 
niſhed that vice with cruelty in others; and, as the humour 
took him, he inflicted the greateſt torments upon his ſer- 
vants for the meereſt trifles. Upon the whole, therefore, 
 Fehan Ghir can ſcarcely be ſaid to have had any other cha- 


racter than what liquor gave him: for which reaſon, we ſhall 


here cloſe his hiſtory without taking notice of the many im- 
pon concerning him, that were invented and propagated 


y the jeſuits, to gain a belief in Europe, that they had made 
great progreſs in India, where, in fact, their ſuceeſs was next 


to nothing. 


During 
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During the life-time of Jehan Gh:r, the ſultan Shahryar, Party in 
whom he had by a concubine, had married the daughter of favour of 
; Nr Janus by a former huſband. This threw her vaſt in. $hahryar 
tereſt into his ſcale, and no ſooner did her huſband die than to ſucceed 
the ſent him to Labor, and practiſed with the great officers him, 
of the army to rajſe him to the throne. But her brother 
. Aſopb, and other great lords, had their reaſons for oppoſing 
|. his exaltation, and actually put her under an arreſt. Shak 
fY Jehan was, at this time, fix hundred miles diſtant from the 
i court, and there was an abſolute neceſſity for filling the 
throne, The ſultan Bolak:, the ſon of Koſry, had the un- 
! doubted right of inheritance, but he was no more than thir- 
7 teen years of age. Aſeph, however, and his friends, made 
I him a mock emperor, but diſpatched expreſſes, inviting 
n Shak Fehan to take upon him the government. A ſcene of 
r infamous murders then followed. In vain did Shabryar 
ſquander his mother-in-law's treaſures to ſecure to himſelf the 
] army, for it was no ſooner known that Shak Fehan was pre- 
; paring to march for Labor, than all Shahryar's troops deſerted 
> him; and, being taken priſoner, he was deprived of his who is 
> ſight. The nearer Sha# Fehan approached to the capital, the abandon- 
leſs regard was paid to the young emperor Bolak! ; and, at ed and 
Jaſt, his power increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he diſpatched blinded, 
a ruſhan rajah, one Bohady, to Labor, who, by his orders, 
; put to death Shahryar, the emperor Bola#1, and the three ſons 
: of his brother Daniel. In the mean while, Sha# Fehan pro- 
; WH ceeded to Agra, and, the lucky minute being fixed by the 
: aſtrologers, he was ſolemnly recognized as emperor by all the 
| | 


yy 


great men. 


9 Nothing can be, in reality, more deſpicable than the ſtate Reflection 
n of the Mogul court and dominions during this and the for- on the 

0 mer reign. Though the emperots, in their own perſons, ſtate of the 
8 equipages, palaces, women, and attendants, were ſumptu- imperial 
t ous, beyond all imagination, yet they had nothing about court 

„ them that was n or manly. The great men, though 


covered with jewels, ſubmitted to the moſt abject acts of 
flavery, even to the ſcrambling with one another for frag- 


0 ments of victuals, that were toſſed to them, in ſcorn, by 
their emperor. They ſubmitted to be beggars to the Earope- 
8 ant, and the inſtances related of their meanneſs by Sir Thomas 
4 Rowe, are really ſhocking. | 
ir The condition of the country, if poſſible, was ſtill worſe and _ 
— than that of the court. The whole policy of the emperors had countrye: 
, been to aboliſh the power of the great rajahs; and to reduce 
ul theit ſubjeRs to a ſtate of ſlavery under themſelves. This had 
II aboliſhed all kind of police out of the empire, and had filled 
55 the plain country with robbers; inſomuch that a foreign am- 
d baſſador could not travel without being protected by an ar- 
e my; nor was the ſmalleſt care taken to puniſh the moſt fla- 
ct grant violences. e | 
Iiz I; 
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It was not long before Shak Jehan felt the effects of thoſe 
diſorders. His authority had been aQtually acknowledged by 
Nur Fehan. He had received poſſeſſion of the imperial trea- 
ſures, and he had continued 17 in his poſt of firſt mini- 
ſter. But the Uſbe Tartars infeſted the province of Kabul, 


and two rebels, Almuk and Youk, were in arms; the former 


His aver. 


held the kingdom of Tattan, and the latter filled the country 
with his robberies. Shak Fehan, however, who wanted 


neither courage or experience, ſoon ſuppreſſed all thoſe in. 
ſurrections; and, the neighbouring kingdoms being in no 
condition to give him farther diſquiet, towards the end of 
the year 1628, he reigned as abſolute as any of his predeceſ- 
ſors had done. | | 

Shak Jehan had many reaſons for being an utter enemy to 


ſion to the the Chriſtians, particularly the Portugueſe, During his diſ- 
Chriſtians, treſs, and diſputes with his father, he had applied to Rodri- 


guez, the Portugueſe commandant at Ougli, for aſſiſtance; 
dut that Portugueſe treated him only with taunts and re- 
proaches, and even joined his brother Parw§eis againſt him. 
His ſultana empreſs was alſo exaſperated on account of two 
of her daughters, by a former huſband, who had been con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, and had taken refuge amongſt the Por- 


tugueſe. In ſhort, Kaſſem, one of Shak Fehar's generals, laid 


ſiege to Ougli; and, after extorting from Rodriguez a large 
ſum of money, he perfidiouſly took the town, and ſent all 
the Portugueſe priſoners to Agra. There the vindictive em- 
preſs put it in their choice, to ſuffer death or turn /Mahniet- 
ans, which moſt of them did ; and ſhe would have put to 
death all who ſtood out, had ſhe not died in the mean while. 


After her death, which her huſband ſincerely bewailed, two 


of his favourites, a Venetian and an Armenian, prevailed with 


him to ſend the ſurviving Portugueſe, who had not abjured 


He im- 
metſes 


their religion, to Goa. 
Shak Fehan had now neither rival nor enemy; and he em- 
ployed upon his pleaſures, upon women principally, the 


himſelf in immenſe treaſures of his empire. He made Delhi the place 


pleaſures. 


of his reſidence, and expended above ſix hundred and twen- 
ty-five thouſand pounds in adorning it. No monarch, per- 
haps, ever lived in ſuch profuſion and luxury as Shak Jehan 
did at this time. The wives of the greateſt noblemen were 
not exempted from his luſt ;. and the preſents he made to his 
favourite women were inexpreſſibly rich. His palaces, his 
furniture, his gardens, alcoves, retreats, equipages, and 


every thing over which he had power, or in which he had 


property, we are told, were all of them made ſubſervient to 
his ruling paſſion for women. Having ſome kind of taſte for 
wit and redicule, he employed poets, whom he honoured 


with his company, to compoſe little buffoon farces for the 


entertainment of his ladies ; and theſe were always attended 
with dancing, muſic, and feaſting. If he took pleaſure in 


any 
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any thing but women, it was in ſeeing the encounters of 
prize-fighters, and in hunting. In ſhort, Shak Fehan, after 
coming to the crown, relinquiſhed all his former character 
for activity and courage. | | 


This unparallelled propenſity to pleaſure, did not, how- His great 
ever, ſtifle certain native virtues, with which Shak Jehan love of 
was born, and which he exerciſed moſt ſignally. He ſur- juſtice. 


paſſed all his predeceſſors in adminiſtering juſtice, which he 
did in perſon, and with an exactneſs and ſagacity ſeldom 
known, Helikewiſe ſuppreſſed the infamous robberies with 


which, as we have juſt ſeen, his empire was filled when he 


came to the crown ; and that too by a ſound principle of po- 
licy, not unlike that practice now in England, with regard 
to counties; for he ordered the governors, and officers of 
juſtice, to make good all the loſſes that happened, by thefts 
or robberies, within their diviſions; and he even carried this 


principle ſo far, that he obliged his governor of Surat to in- 


demnify the Dutch for one of their warehouſes which had 
been robbed in that city. His juſtice was ſo ſcrupulous, up- 
on ſome occaſions, that it made him overlook actions which 
other princes would have puniſhed. One of his officers pre- 
ſuming to fit in his preſence, was puniſhed by being turned 
out of all his poſts ; and, next day, coming to the royal 
hall, he ſeated himſelf oppoſite to the emperor, and told 


him, That, being now independent, he had a right to lit in 


his preſence. This freedom, ſo extraordinary in an Indian, 
not only went unpuniſhed, but was rewarded, by Ha, Je- 
han ; who reſtored the nobleman to a greater degree of power 
and credit than he had ever poſſeſſed before. 


This ſtrictneſs with which Shak Johan adminiſtered juſtice Power of 
and puniſhed corrupted judges, could not ſometimes ſcreen the rajabs. 


him from inſults, on account of his weak and voluptuous 
manner of life. His Mogul ſubjects were become far more 
effeminate than the native Indians, and the Rajaputs were 
the ſtanding troops of the empire. All the power of the 
Moguls could not ſuppreſs the authority of the rajahs over 
thoſe troops which ſerved for the body-guard of the em- 
peror ; and a rajah, one Amarſin, had one day the inſolence 
to ſtab a ſecretary of ſtate, ſo near to his maſter, as to cover 
him with his blood. The rajah was inſtantly diſpatched, 
but his Rajaputs revenged his death with impunity, by falling 
the court and city of Delhi with ſlaughter. 

We mention this, to ſhew that the vices of a prince, be he 
ever ſo powerful, or deſpotic, may make him contemptible; 
and the ſequel of Shak Jehan's hiſtory will prove, that, when 
a prince becomes contemptible, he is upon the brink of 
zuin. 
| Shak Jehan had his family failing, that of ſuperſtition; for 
he was a ſlave to that jargon which is termed judicial aſtrolo- 
gy; and the wretches who practiſed it impoſed upon his cre- 


dulity in the following ſignal manner. One Champet, a poW= 
| * 1 erfu 
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| 
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Shak Je- erful rajah, pretended to be independent of the Mogul; and 
han's ſu- the aſtrologers adviſed Shak Jehan to take the field againſt the 
perſtition. rebel; adding, that the ſtars prognoſticated a violent death 
| to the perſon who was the chief governor of Delhi during the 
approaching month. Sha Jehan abandoned his pleaſures ſo 
far, that he put himſelf at the head of his army, and left his 
| kutwal, or. chief judge, to govern his capital. The expedi- 
tion proved ſhamefuf to Shak Fehan ; for the rebel kept the 
field, while he returned to Delhi, where he found his kutwal 
dead; they having poiſoned him, that they might verify 


their prognoftication. His death confirmed the weak empe. 


ror in his good opinion of aftrology. | 

In this unimportant manner the firſt years of Shak Jeban's 
reign paſſed : but, as his ſons and daughters grew up, the 
ſcenes were active, rapid, and, at laſt, diſmal. This makes 


it neceſſary to touch upon the character of thoſe princes who 


have been ſo celebrated in hiſtory. 
Character His eldeſt ſon was called Dara, a proud, haughty, paſ- 
of his ſons ſionate prince, but poſſeſſed of a kind of cunning to make 2 
party, eſpecially amongſt the religious, whom he courted 
with great aſſiduity. His ſecond ſon, Syjah, like himſelf, 
was devoted tov pleaſure, eſpecially with women; and, as 
natural affection is next to extinguifhed amongſt brothers, in 
countries where polygamy is practiſed, he turned his head 
to making a party, amongſt the great lords, who might one 
day place him upon the throne, and that by the force of mo- 
ney. Auringzib was the third fon of Shak Jehan, and was the 


moſt remarkable character in that age, To a perſon, which 


was as mean as the perſons of his brothers were noble and 
. majeſtic, he joined the deepeſt ambition and hypocriſy. He 
retended to renounce all worldly concerns, and to be a fa- 
oe or an {ndian monk; and was continually praying 6t 
preaching : but his real ſtudy was mankind, in which he was 


an able proficient ; and he laid his ſchemes fo deep, and fq 


well, that, in the end, he ſucceeded, tho? all appearances 
were againſt him. Morad, the fourth ſon of Shak Jehan, 


was the very reverſe of Auringzib's character: he was as open 


and frank, as the other was dark and reſerved ; and, like his 

two elder brothers, he was handſome, brave, and generous; 

but was deſtitute of capacity for buſine•s e. 

and Such were the characters of thoſe princes of India. The 
daughters. princeſſes, the daughters of Shak Fehah, were, 55 Ara 
| and Roy/jan Ray. The former was fo beautiful, that her fa- 
ther was ſuſpected of having an inceſtuous correſpondence 

with her. She was at the ſame time poſſeſſed of great wit 

and addreſs, but unmeaſurably fond of pleaſure. Her fatber 

knew that, 'and connived at the viſits paid her by a young 
muſician about court. As ſhe had an abſolute aſcendancy 

over her father, her appointments and revenue were very 

great; and ſhe made uſe of them in ſtrengthening the inte- 

reſt of her brother Dara; who was fo paſiionately __ of 

| | Darke. an or, 
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her, that he was ſaid to have promiſed to marry her, if ever 
he came to the throne. But ſhe was, in every reſpect, a li- 
bertine, and admitted the embraces of every man who pleaſed 
her. One of her lovers, upon a certain day, when her fa- 
ther came to viſit her, jumped into a chaldron, in which ſhe 
uſed to bathe ; and the old man, ſuſpecting where he was 
concealed, ordered a fire to be made under the chaldron, by 
which the lover was deſtroyed. Shak Fehan, with his own 
hand, poiſoned another of her lovers, of whom he was jea- 
lous. Royſham Ray, the other daughter of Shak Fehan, was 
as voluptuous as her ſiſter, but not ſo great a beauty. She 
was in the intereſt of her brother Auringzib, and, though her 
appointments were not equal to thoſe of her ſiſter, yet ſhe 
did him great ſervices, 


Shak Jehan had too many inſtances, even in his own ex- Their 
perience, of the ambition of ſons and brothers, not to be practices 
extremely apprehenſive of the practices of his own ſons againſt 


againſt 
open die and, in all reſpects, emulated {the pomp and 

randeur of his father : ſo that he ſeemed ſcarce inferior to 
50 in the ſtate. But, though Sha Feban ſuffered this, yet 
he ſtill had a ſecret byaſs in favour of Auringzib. In imita- 
tion of his great anceſtor Tamerlan, he beſtowed upon his 
ſons the chief governments of his empire. Szjab was made 
overnor of Bengal; Auringzib of that part of Delan which 
Fad been conquered ; Morad of Guzerat; and Dara of the 


ca of Kabul and Multau. 


him. Dara, proud and aſpiring, had the advantage him, 


miſunderſtanding, about this time, happened between Hiſtory of 
the king of Golkonda, a prince fo powerful that he had five the war 
hundred thouſand troops in his pay, and his chief general, with Gal. 
the emir Femla, to whom he owed his crown. Jemla, think- honda. 


ing bimſelf ill treated, at farſt offered the ſultan $z7ah his in- 
tereſt to raiſe him to the throne of Ge/konda but n with 
a becoming diſdain, rejected the propoſal: upon which Jemla 
applied to Huringzil, who embraced it. The king of Gol- 
tmda's name was Abdollab, and the name of his capital was 
Bagnegar, Auringzib and the rebel general joining forces, 
they ſurprized Bagnagar, and rifled it, even ſtripping the 
palace of the golden Rates that covered the apartments. Ab- 
allah had neglected to keep up his army, and had then only 
about ſeventy thouſand on foot. He eſcaped to his ſtrong 
WR of Golkonda, where Auringzib and his general beſieged 
m. | 
Happening to have in his ſervice an engineer remarkably 
dextrous, while he was one day upon the baſtions of the for- 
treſs, the engineer, pointing to Auringzib, as he was riding 
upon his elephant, aſked leave of the king to take off his 
he id with a cannon-ball. But Abdollab forbad bim, ſaying, 
That the perſons of princes ought to be ſacred. Upon this the 
engineer took off the head of Auringzib's general, juſt as they 


were preparing to ſtorm the caſtle ; which threw his troops 
ws e | into 
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into ſuch confuſion, that the general of Golkonda, who lay 

near the city, gave them an entire defeat. | 
Auringzib, who was as intrepid and reſolute as he was 
crafty and cunning, would have reyenged this defeat in a ſig- 
nal manner, had not Jemla, who lay under perſonal obliga. 
tions to Abdallah, and felt ſome remains of duty within his 
: breaſt, applied to Sha Jehan to mediate a peace between 
Auringzib and Abdollah; which was effected upon Auringzibs 
ſon marrying Abdo!lah's daughter, and being declared heir of 
his kingdom, after his deceaſe, in caſe he died without male 
iſſue. This peace was reckoned, as indeed it was, a maſter. 
piece of policy; it having been effected by Dara, and the 
queen- mother, who knew Auringzib's aſpiring genius, and 

diſliked his being maſter of Go/konda. 

Character Jemla had a great capacity both for war and politics, and 
of Jemla. tached himſelf entirely to Auringzib, by whoſe powerful in- 
| fluence he was made commander in chief of the 1opy/s 
troops. In this Huringzib gained a great point. Dara had 
begun to manifeſt his ambition, which made his father ex- 
tremely uneaſy, His overbearing diſpoſition had led him to 
maletreat ſome of the moſt powerful princes in India, and 
he poiſoned Sadollah, who was his father's firſt miniſter, and 
eſteemed to be the greateſt ſtateſman in the empire. Auring- 
zib therefore ſtroye to ballance Dara's intereſt at court, # 


that of Jemla, who perſuaded Shak Jehan to ſend an army to- 


wards Dean. Dara conſidered this army as ſo many auxili- 
aries to his brother; and, Shak Fehan falling dangerouſly ill 
in the mean while, Dara had even the inſolence to confine 
him. This ſpread an alarm of his death, and the whole em- 

. pire was quickly in arms. 2 | | 
Avarice of Shak Jehan now felt the effects of his miſtaken policy, 
Shak Je. His avarice, having increaſed with his age, was now become 
han, exceſſive. He had prepared vaſt ſubterraneous apartments, 
| into which he ſtowed the immenſe treaſures he was daily 
heaping up; and, not chuling to part with them, he had 
given his ſons the great a of his empire to live 
upon. Thus he, in fact, parted with his power, that he 
might increaſe his treaſures. Dara, by his magnificence, 
courage, and right of prerogative, but, above all, by the 
aſcendancy he had over his eldeſt ſiſter, had the greateſt ſway 
at court, His father feared him, but he loved Auringzib, to 
His ſons whom he ſent an account of his ſituation. The ſultan Sujab 
take arms took arms in Bengal, as Auringzib did in Detan. Dara pre- 
againſt vailed with the father to order both of them to be quiet; but 
him. they perſiſted in their warlike operations, on pretence that 
their father was either dead or confined by his eldeſt unna- 


tural ſon; and, that they were reſolved, either to revenge 


his death or free him from his impriſonment, | 

Conduct The ſituation of Auringzib, upon this occaſion, was as 
of Auring particular as his policy was profound. Having profeſſed à 
£15,  rotal abſtinence from worldly riches and 2 or had 
| ' forborne 
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forborne to raiſe money, and profeſſed to be a fakir. The 
father, was a real atheiſt; Dara, was an indolater, or a 
worſhipper of fire; and Suiaß was what they call an he- 
retic; therefore, as he pretended, neither of them were ca- 

able of ſucceeding to the empire; and, he himſelf being 
diſqualified by his profeſſion, he applied to his brother Mo- 
rad, who was in Guzerat, and who, he pretended, was the 
only ſon of their father who could inherit his dominions. 
His letter to Morad was extremely artful. He aſked no more 
for himſelf than a quiet retreat in a corner of the empire, af- 
ter Morad ſhould come to the throne ; and he invited him to 
beſiege the fortreſs of Surat, which contained a vaſt treaſure, 
and he accordingly did ſo, 
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Femla continued ſtil] at the head of the Magul's troops, who joins 
and was then beſieging Kahan ; which he afterwards took: with Jen- 
but his wife and children were detained at Agra by Dara, as 1a. 


hoſtages for his fidelity. Huringib ſaw the neceſſity he was 
under of keeping Femla's friendſhip, and propoſed their join- 
ing forces. Femla made difficulties, but, at laſt, by a re- 
markable juggle between them, Auringzib put him under a 
ſham arreſt; and, by vaſt preſents and promiſes, brought his 
army to declare for him. | 

e gave intelligence of this great event to his brother Mo- 


rad, who, with the help of the Dutch, was beſieging Surat, 


which he took after a great reſiſtance. Being a vain, raſh 
prince, his ſucceſs and Auringxib's letters intoxicated him ſo 
much, that he immediately proclaimed himſelf the ſovereign 
of Indgſtan, or India, and coined money in his own name. 
Shak Abbas, an eunuch, whom he chiefly truſted, put him 
upon his guard againſt Auringzib's cunning, and adviſed him 
not to join him with his army. But he was deaf to all coun- 
cil of that kind; the junction was formed, and Huringzib, 
in all reſpects, behaved to him as if he had been his lawful 
ſovereign. | 


_ Shak feban, who was ftill in Dara's power, ordered them | 


to lay down their arms ; but his orders were diſregarded, on 


pretence that they were either forged, or extorted from him. 


At the ſame time, Sujah was advancing with another army. 
daleyman, the ſon of Dara, a brave and handſome young 
prince, was ſent to oppoſe him; and, though Shak Jehan did 
all he could to compromiſe matters, the two armies met, 
and Sujah was defeated, and might have been taken priſoner, 
had it not been for a general calted Jeſſeyu, whom Shak Je- 


| han had joined in the command with Soleyman, with ſecret 


inſtructions to do all he could to compromiſe matters among 

his children. : 
When Szjabh was defeated Auringziband Morad were ſtil! ad- 
vancing to Agra, and had ſurmounted vaſt difficulties in their 
march. Arriving at the river Enjin, they were oppoſed by 
Haſſem and Fefſom, Shak Jehan's two generals; but the for- 
mer hated Dara, and, though the troops of the 3 
| rothers 


Sujah de- 
feated. 


Auringrib 
advances 


to Agra. 


| 
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brothers were expoſed to vaſt diſadvantages, yet Morad: 
courage, and Auringzib's conduct, gained a compleat victory # 
x | 


Feſſom was the ſon-in-law of the famous Rana, whom we p 

have mentioned to have been the deſcendant of Porus. The he 
Rajaputs he commanded were reckoned the beſt troops in Ix- E 
dia, and almoſt all of them were killed fighting by his fide; be 
for, out of above eight thouſand, ſcarce ſix hundred were 4 


left alive. Upon his return home, his wife was, with dif. 
ficulty, prevailed upop, by her mother, to ſee him, becauſe f 
he had ſurvived his defeat. Dara would have taken a ſignal 4 
revenge upon Jemla's wife and family, had he not been pre- 


vented by his father. Ml 

His ſon Soleyman was, at this time, in purſuit of Syjay with at 

the flower of his grandfather's troops; and, though Dara had 15 

| about him an army vaſtly ſuperior to that of his two bro- n 
| thers, yet it was not to be truſted, as he was diſliked by the 15 
chief officers. Shak Jehan was ſenſible of this, and his great of 


knowledge in affairs made him propoſe the beſt expedient 

5 that could have been offered; which was, that of mediating 
Dara's peace in perſon amongſt his children. But Dara had, by h 
ambition this time, become maſter of all the imperial treaſure and mh 


and poli- forces. Srjah had been defeated ; the army of his confede- 7 

CY. rate brothers did not amount to above thirty-five thouſand ki 

men, and thoſe harraſſed and fatigued ; while he himſelf had . 

one hundred thouſand horſe, with twenty thouſand foot and * 

an immenſe train of artillery. He reſolved not to let the D 

criſis ſlip out of his hand, and he even refuſed to wait til] he 5 

could be joined by his brave ſon, who was eſteemed and Y 

Joved by the whole empire, and who was the darling of his al; 
grandfather, Shak Jehan ſaw Dara's madneſs, but could not 

revent it. The old man, however, had ſpirit enough, on 5 

his taking leave of him, to charge him, never to appear in ap 

his ſight more, unleſs he was victorious. : A 

When Dara took the field, he made ſuch diſpoſitions on ke 

the banks of the river Chembel, that Auringzib durſt not ven- * 

ture to paſs it; but he took his meaſures ſo well, that, march- 7/ 

ing by another road, he advanced within five miles of Agra, 2 

where he found Dara with his army ready to oppoſe him. T; 

The diſpoſitions for the battle were admirable on both ſides ; 0 

but Dara, by his haughtineſs, had made himſelf many ene. de 

mies amongſt the general officers ; and Auringzib did not fail tf, 

to A out that he had forty thouſand of Dara's troops in his ri 

1 Intereit. 3 | l ſo 

ara is The battle joining, Dara, who was extremely brave in W 

defeated. perſon, broke through the lines of the confederate princes * 

with dreadful impetuoſity, and penetrated almoſt to the perſon | 

of Auringaib, who was ſurrounded by a few faithful friends. 5 

His firmneſs, on this occaſion, has but few parallels in hiſ- 15 

tory; for, though he ſaw himſelf ready to be overpowered 80 

by his victorious enemies, he was ſo far from retreatings 21 


that he ordered the elephant which he rode tg be chained (0 f hi 


hs 
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the ſpot where he ſtood. Morad behaved with equal intre- 

pidity, and was in equal danger from Ramſeyn Rowtla, whom 

be killed with his own hand ;-and thereby called the atten- 

tion of Dara from Auringxib to the left wing, which was 

beginning, to give way. He accordingly led his victorious 
troops againſt Morad, whom he charged ſo furiouſſy, that he 
muſt have gained a compleat victory, had not Kalil, who 
commanded his right wing, and who had a ſecret enmity to 
him, perſuaded him to deſcend from his elephant, and to 
mount a horſe, to purſue his fugitive enemies. The impe- 
rial army, no longer beholding their prince upon his ſuperb 
elephant, thought he had been killed ; and, by a moſt unpa- 
rallelled turn of fortune, Auringz:b, who had ſcarcely a thou- 
ſand troops about his perſon, ſaw himſelf victorious. The 
imperial troops were fled and diſperſed, and Kalil came over 
to the confederate princes ; while Dara, ſeeing the day loſt, 
retreated to Agra with the utmoſt dejection of ſpirit. 

Hal Jehan was touched with the misfortunes of Dare, 
who had behaved ſo gallantly, and had failed of ſucceſs only 
through the treachery of his general. He adviſed Dara to 
march to Delhi, where he would find means to repair his 
misfortune, and again to take the field ; which he at laſt did, 
but with the utmoſt conſternation. Auringzib, on the other 
hand, dreaded the fortune and courage of Soleyman, but 
wrote ſuch artful letters to the rajah Je eh, and the khan 
Delil, who commanded under him, that they, believing Da- 
ra utterly ruined, perſuaded Scleyman to repair to the moun- 
tains of Sezrenaghar, where he was received with great cordi- 
ality by the rajah. EN 


This event was fortunate for Huringzib, who purſued his Shak Fe- 
march to Agra, and ſent one of his eunuchs to make his Ban's po- 
apology to his father. The latter ſeemed not diſpleaſed with licy is de- 
Auringzib's ſucceſs, and profeſſed ſuch kindneſs for him that feated by 
he ſent him word he earneſtly deſired to embrace him. But Auringzib 
in this Shak Fehan diſſembled, and Auringzib knew it. The who con- 
Migul emperors, ſince their acceſſion to the throne of India, fines him, 


had always about their perſons, within their palace, a guard 
of Tartar women, in all reſpects armed and diſciplined like 
men. Shak Jehan's intention was, that, if Auringzib had ac- 
cepted of his invitation, thoſe amazons ſhould have aſſaffin- 
ated him the moment he ſet his foot within the court. Au- 
r1ngzb, however, inſtead of viſiting his father, ordered his 
fon, the ſultan Mabmud, to ſurprize him in his palace; 
which he did; while he himſelf, by threats and promiſes, 
made ſure of moſt of the great omras and lords. ; | 
Shak Jebau had ſtill all the appearances of ſovereignty ; 
but he was not conſidered as ſuch by Auringxih, who {till 
owned his brother Morad for his emperor and maſter; while 
Shak Jehan himſelf was kept a cloſe priſoner. But Auring- 
216 was fo great a maſter of diſſimulation, that he pretended 


dis father's confinement was owing to the practices of _ 
| | Only; 
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only; and, that he would ſet him free as ſoon as he could 
bring Dara to reaſon. After this, Huringrib put the cuſtod 
of Aera into the hands of his uncle Hel Kan; and, havies 
ſecured all his concerns there, he ſet out with his brother Aa. 
rad in purſuit of Dara, x . g 
But Auringxib had now carried his diſſimulation, perhaps 
a little too far. His brother's friend, Shah Abbas, knew wel} 
that it was not likely a prince, of his courage and penetra- 
tion, would run ſuch dangers, and bear ſuch fatigues, as he 
had done, merely from the diſintereſted view of ſerving his 
brother. He counſelled Morad to put him to the teſt, and 
to ſuffer him to go at the head of a party in purſuit of Dara 
while he, Morad, kept poſſeſſion of Agra and Delhi. Morag 
rejected this advice, as ſhewing too great a diſtruſt of his 
brother; and they ſet out together at the head of the army, 
But it was now time for Auringzib to ſtrike the great blow he 
had ſo long meditated againſt Morad. He had not been fo 
cautious, but that ſomewhat of his intention perſpired. 
Morad's friends, on the ſecond or third day of their march, 
made a final attempt upon him, to diſſuade him from truftin 
his brother. He was inclined, at firſt, to have taken their 
council; but he ſoon relapſed into his ordinary credulity; 
and, though they even entreated him to refrain but a ſingle 
day from his brother's company, yet he was infatuated | 
enough to accept of an invitation to a banquet given him by 
Auringzth. | | | | 
After the banquet, wine was ſerved in the utmoſt profu- 
ſion, and Auringzit's maſk of religion then obliging him to 
withdraw from the company, who were in the ſecret, they 


. . plied him ſo warmly with the wine, that he got drunk and 


fell aſleep. This was the ſignal agreed upon; he was diſ- 


. armed by the officers and domeſtics of Auringzib, who, re- 


turning into the room. rudely awakened Morad with a kick 


of his foot, and reproached him, in the moſt bitter terms, 


with being a drunkard and a violator of Mahomet's law; or- 
dering him, at the ſame time, to be bound and confined, 


and puts which was accordingly done. Morad's officers, who had 
hisbrother long expected ſuch an event, inſtead of revenging his cauſe, 
Morad in entered into Huringzib's ſervice; nor was a {word drawn up- 


priſon. 


on the occaſion : ſo that Morad was quietly conveyed to an 
old fort called Selimajel, in the middle of the river near 


Delhi. 


Auringzib then reſumed his purſuit of Dara, who fled from 


place to place, and, at laſt, to Tatta Batar, which was rec- 


koned the moſt inacceſſible fortreſs in India. Auringxib's 
ambition was now manifeſt to all the world ; and he began 
to be apprehenſive, what the conſequences might be, if he 
ſhould be longer abſent from the capital. He therefore ſent 
a body of ſeven or eight thouſand men in purſuit of Dara, 
and ſet out upon his return. 


While 
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While he was near Labor, he narrowly eſcaped being cut 
off. It was his cuſtom to march ſome miles before his army 
with few or no attendants; and, in this ſituation, he was 
met by the rajah eſſeyu, at the head of ſome thouſands of 
Raſputs. Auringzib had no reſource but in his own intrepi- 
dity and preſence of mind. He was not ſure whether 75 
fſeyu had any deſign upon his perſon, but he had a great deal 
more reaſon to think ſo than otherwiſe. While eye was 
approaching him, Auringzib gave him ſignals with his hand 
to make haſte; and, before they could meet, he called out 
to him, That Dara was ruined, and that he had expected 
him, Jeſſeyu, impatiently. Then coming up to 3 

erſon, he put about his neck a magnificent ſtring of pearls, 


which he took from his own, and made him governor of La- 


bor. This behaviour, with other expreſſions of endearment, 
entirely reconciled Jeſſ.eyn to his new maſter, and he marched 
for his government. We mention this eſcape, becauſe it 
ſerves to ſhew the true character of this great but wicked 
prince; who, on many occaſions, appears to have been more 


- fortunate than prudent ; though, in prudence, few princes 


ever excelled him. 
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The unfortunate Dara left a ſtrong garriſon at Tatta Ba- The miſe- 
har, and, having engaged ſome European engineers and offi- ries of 
cers in his ſervice, he marched with an army of not above Dara du- 
three thouſand men into Guzerat ; where he made himſelf ring his 
maſter of the capital of Ahmed Abad, though Nevasz, the go- flight. 


vernor of it, was uncle to Auringzib. But the latter was 
not ſo apprehenſive of Dara, as he was now of the ſultan 


Sujah, who had an excellent train of artillery, and had made 


ſo good a diſpoſition, that Auringzib was once more in the 
moſt imminent danger; and muſt have been entirely ruined 
by his brother's army or by want of water, had not his good 
fortune again interpoſed. Some ſay that Dara in perſon was 
at this battle ; and, if he was not, it is more than probable, 
from the diſpoſition of his troops and artillery, that ſome of 
his European officers were there. In ſhort, by the treachery 
of Sujah and FJeſſom Sheyu, Auringzib's troops were, in fact, 
at firſt routed ; and the elephant on which he rode was ſo 
galled by the vaſt ſhowers of arrows which fell upon him, 
that Huringxib, fearing he would turn from the enemy, was 
upon the point of leaping from his back, when the brave 
Jemla ſtepped in to his reſcue. But this could not have pre- 
vented the deſtruction of Auringzib and his army, bad not 
Sujah, like Dara, alighted from his elephant, and mounted 


his horſe to go on the purſuit. The ſame cauſe had the ſame Szjah is 

effects: Syjah's army, imagining him to be killed or taken, defeated 

| gave ground; that of Auringzib fought with freſh ſpirits, and by Au- 
uah's army was diſperſed, he ſaving himſelf with great dif- ringxib. 


ficulty, . 


Auringri 


5, who made the poſſeſſion of Agra, and of his His per- 


father's perſon, his great objects, returned to Agra, at a time plexities 
| when and policy 
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when the inhabitants expected to ſee him appear there In 
chains; ſo much had they been prepoſſeſſed by the accounts 
of Sujah's ſucceſs. He conſidered it, when he reflected upon 
all circumſtances, as a kind of a miracle, that /m, who, 


after betraying him, and had been, for two days, in poſſeſſion 


of Agra, had not delivered him out of priſon; but that 


nobleman's view was to carry all the plunder he could into 
his own country. On the other hand, Szjah's troops, re- 
covering their conſternation, he was again at the head of 2 
great army; and he fortified Elabas, a ſtrong and important 
paſs. . | | 

Auringzib, upon this occaſion, was greatly perplexed how 
to behave. He would, indiſputably, have Ara oa againſt 
Sujah in perſon, had he had about him a perſon to whom he 
could truſt Agra. Femla had, indeed, given him no reaſon 
to ſuſpect his fidelity; but his power, his reputation, his 
riches, and quality, all which were almoſt equal to that of 
the Mogul himſelf, together with a certain air of independ- 
ency which Auringzib be an to find he aſſumed, rendered it 
dangerous to truſt him with ſo important a charge. Auring- 
ziÞ's fon, Mahmud, had done him ſervices almoſt equal to 
thoſe of Jem ; and it was principally owing to his courage 
and conduct, that he was in poſſeſſion of his father's perſon 


and the caſtle of Agra. But he carried about him too many 


ſymptoms of ambition for his father to truſt him. He there- 
ore reſolved to make them checks to each other, by putting 
them both at the head of the war againſt Syjah. It was not 
long before the two generals quarrelled; by which all the 
operations of that campaign upon the Ganges were rendered 
ineffectual, notwithſtanding all the abilities of Jemla. 
Mahmud, impatient of equality, and far more of controut 


Mabmud*s in command, treated Jemla with diſreſpect, and even re- 


impru- 
dence. 


flected upon his father. Underſtanding that this had come 


to the ears of the latter, and well knowing the danger he was 


in of being arreſted, he not only ſeparated himſelf with a few 


of his followers, but went over to his uncle Svjab, to whom 
he ſwore fidelity. Happily, perhaps, for Auringzib, Sujah 
fuſpected that this deſertion was only an act of his own craft, 
and did not chuſe to truſt his nephew in a command, 
Alahmud, nettled at this, returned to Jem!la ; but, by his 


father's orders, he was ſecured and carried priſoner to Gua- 
liyar; where he afterwards finiſhed his days. 


His example, with the fevere admonitions of his father, 
ſtruck his brother, the ſultan MHauzem, with ſuch terror, that 
he affected all his father's ſhew of religion and diſregard of 
power. Femla {till remained at Rajah Mhal, in Bengal; 
where, by reaſon of the rainy feaſons, he could make no ef- 
fectual progreſs againſt Sujah. | 

e was, at this time, in poſſeſſion of the ſovereign 
authority both at Delhi and Agra, where he ſtill kept his fa- 
ther confined ; his brother Morad being in priſon at * 

| along 


tears from the people, and the moſt bitter reproaches againſt 


ſong with Mahmud. Notwithſtanding all this, Auringzib 
bad fill difficulties to encounter. e 2m, who had reached 


country, profeſſed himſelf Dara's friend, and pro- 


aten | 
ed to join him with all his troops ; which promiſe Dara Flight of 


tru 
of troops he had got together, towards 


perſuaded by Jelſeyu to remain quiet: and thus Dara, who endea- 
is aid to have been betrayed on all hands, even to the charg- vours to 
ing his artillery only with powder, in his approach to Agra, eſtabliſh 
was irretreivably defeated ; and, without being able to fave hiuiſelf. 
even a tent, with no more than two thouſand troops, fled 
from Alzmir, the place of the battle, back towards Ahmed 
Had, after ſuffering inexpreſſible miſeries from the extreme 
heat of the climate, the want of water, and the perpetual at- 
tacks of the robbing rajahs through whoſe countries he paſſed. 
in this diſtreſs, Bernier, the French phyſician and traveller, 
and author of the beſt account of that reign, met him; and 
Dara, having with him no phyſician of his own, took him 
long with him in that capacity; but he was obliged to leave 
him in a night or two, not having credit enough to procure 
him a carriage or a horſe. | 

Notwithſtanding Dara's precipitate flight from Adzmir, he He is 
found means to carry along with him his wives and ladies. taken, 
He ſtill made no doubt of being readmitted in Ahmed Abad ; 
but Auringzib had prevailed on the governor to refuſe him 
admittance. This unexpected diſappointment threw Dara 
and his family into the utmoſt conſternation ; and he wan=- 
dered from place to place, and, at laſt, took the route of 
Tatta Bakar, which was then ſtreightly beſieged by Mir Ba- 
baba, *Auringzid's general. Upon this news, Dara left the 
brave governor of Tatta Bahar to make the beſt terms he 
could for himſelf, and, inſtead of retiring into Pera, which 
he might have done, though not without difficulty, threw 
himſelf upon a Patan robber, one Fon Kan, noted for crimes, 
rebellion, and ingratitude, Dara having twice ſaved his life 
after his father had ordered him to be trodden to death under 
the feet of elephants. But the villain was proof againſt the 
remembrance of theſe obligations; and, allured by the fight 
of Dara's treaſure, and Auringzib's promiſes, he ſeized both 
am and his grandſon, with all'their treafures ; and, igno- 
minioufly mounting him in chains upon an elephant, with 
an executioner fitting before him, holding a drawn ſabre to 
cut off his head in caſe of reſiſtance, he was carried, in a 
coarſe linen habit and turban, which he wore by way of 
mourning for his favourite wife, who died of thirſt in the de- 


ſerts, through the principal cities of the empire, with his 
2 oga fitting by him, while his iafamous betrayer rode by 


is ide, | 
The miſerable equipage in which Dara appeared, drew 
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ſting to, he marched from Ahemed 4bad, with a great body Dara, and 
Agra. But Feſſou was his uſeleſs 
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his enemles ; but no attempt was made to reſcue him, The 
ſentiments the people diſcovered, made Auringzib cautious 
© how far he ſhould proceed againſt him; and he ſummoned a 
council to deliberate whether he ſhould put him to death os 
ſend him priſoner to Guliyar. Dara's enemies carried it for 
the former propoſition, but pretended that it was for his be- 
ing a kaffer, or idolater. 
and put The ſentence of death was immediately awarded, and the 


to death. execution of it was committed to a ſlave, one Naxar, a pro- 


feſſed enemy to Dara. He had no ſooner entered the apart- 
ment, where the princes were confined, when Dara, why 
was then drefling ſome pulſe for his own ſupper, knew his 
errand, and attempted to defend himſelf, but was inſtantly 
thrown to the ground by the aſſiſtants of Nazar, who, ſit- 
ing upon him, cut his throat, and carried his head directly 
to Auringzib, The hypocrite had it cleaned, that he might 
not be impoſed upon, and then affecting to ſhed tears, he or- 
dered it to be buried in the tomb of his anceſtors. As to Se 
Shekewh, Dara's grandſon, he was ſent priſoner to Gay- 


f yd. e | | . | 

His fon gy 5 TOE Shekewh, that prince's father, and Dara's eldeſt 
Soleymen ſon, continued ftill in arms amongſt the rajahs in the moun- 
holds out, tains, within eight days journey of Agra, to Auringzil's 
great diſquiet. © failed in his attempts to perſuade the 
Chief of thoſe rajahs to abandon the prince, he raiſed an ar- 
my, and attempted to paſs the forts of the mountains, but 
without effect. Notwithſtanding this, after Dara's death, 
the rajah of Serenaghar was prevailed upon to give him up; 
and the unhappy prince was ſent, with chains upon his 
hands and feet, a priſoner to Delhi. His perſon and mein 
being anſwerable to his quality, had a great effect in hiNa- 

vonn 
Auringxib, to perſuade the people that he was no impoſtor, 
ordered him to appear publicly in his own preſence and that 
of all the court. Upon his coming into the hall, with gilt 
fetters upon his hands, the others having been taken off, the 
ladies and the omras preſent could not refrain from tears, 
even in preſence of the tyrant, who ſeemed himſelf to be 
touched, and promiſed him life and good treatment. Soley- 
man returned him thanks, but deſired to be put to immediate 
death rather than drink the powſt, which is a ſlow poiſon ex- 
' tracted from poppies, and deftroys not only the underſtand- 
ing but the life of thoſe who drink it. Auringzib, who had 
no other motives for his ſhew of clemency, but the ſenti- 


but 1s 
taken 


ments the aſſembly expreſſed, ſtill gave him aſſurances of 
ſafety, but ſent him priſoner to Gauliyar, where he and his 


— * ſon were ſoon after diſpatched by the powſt. 


The ſultan Morad was in the ſame priſon ; but Auringaib 
not chuſing, for political reaſons, to diſpatch him by the 
powſt, had him publicly tried, for extortions and murders 
N | | committed 


d 
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death by the court, his head was cut off. 


emla was ſtill carrying on the war againſt Szjab in Bengal, The war 
and, at laſt, obliged him to fly to Rakan, where the king of continues 
that country promiſed to protect him, and to furniſh him with in Bengal, 


a ſhip that ſhould carry him to ſome port of Turky or Perſia. 
But Szjah, like his brother Dara, was ruined by the vaſt 
treaſure he carried along with him, and which he took no 
care to conceal. Finding that the king of Rakan was in no 
diſpoſition to furniſh the ſhip he had promiſed, and that he 
had even the inſolence to deſire him to appear at his court, 
and to demand his daughter in marriage; Sujah, who thought 
his quality highly ſuperior to that of the king, was mad 
enough to attempt to dethrone him. For this purpoſe, he 
ſecretly engaged in his ſervice a number of foreigners who 
were trading in that kingdom; his deſign, however, was 


truſted to ſo many, that it took air, and Sajah was obliged to 
fly; but being purſued, he was overtaken and killed by the Sultan Su« 
Rakans; though it never was certainly known what became jab'sdeath 
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committed by him while he was preparing for war at Ahmed Morad is 
bad, of which he was really guilty ; and, being doomed to executed. 


of his body. His eldeſt ſor, the ſultan Banka, with two and his 
younger ones, his two daughters, and his mother, were all family 


of them made priſoners. The king of Rakan married the murdered, 


eldeſt and favourite daughter; but perceiving that the Ma- 
hemetans, and the other ſtrangers in his dominions, were re- 
newing their practices againſt his government, he put the 
whole family of Szjabh to death, excepting the princeſs he 
7 rs had Barrie Theſe events happened about the year 
1061. | 7 | f 

Auringzib was now the ſole poſſeſſor of the Mogul empire 
in India, without any other diſquietude than what he had 
from a report that was ſpread, as if Sujab was ſtill alive and 
had eſcaped to Perſia, where he was preparing to renew the 
war. But thoſe reports ſoon vaniſhed, and Auringzib re- 
ceived acknowledgments of his authority from all quarters, 
particularly from Bu#haria, by way of attonement for the 
indignity he ſuffered while he commanded his father's troops 


in that country. 


But a deſperate fickneſs he fell into, through his immode- Auri 


tered into 
as ſucceſſor to the empire; but Auringxib deſigned to leave 
that honour to his fon, the ſultan Aibar, on account of the 
high dignity of his mother, who was deſcended from the an- 
tient monarchs of India, and his intention was ſeconded by 
ſeveral of the greateſt omras. 1 bs 

In the mean time, it was eaſy to be foreſeen, that, if Au- 


ringz1b died, his father muſt again regain his authority; and 
Vol. VII. 6 chere- 


2 

rate abſtinence, which would be incredible in the meaneſt falls li 
Huropeau monk, and which threatened mortal conſequences, bis immo- 
thing into confuſion. The ſultan Maxrim en- derate ab- 


ecret cabals with the great lords, to be recognized ſtinence. 


, 
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bes N . 2 7 . 11 . 5 211 1 117 77 = 4 1 
therefore all the great lords prepared to make a merit, to be 


the firſt to effect his reſcue upon Auringzib's deceaſe, But, 


though that prince was ſo ill of a fever attended by a paralitie 


diſeaſe as to be given over by his phyſicians, yet he recovered 
the uſe of his tongue ſo well, as to order himſelf to be re. 
moved into the great hall, where his nobility were aſſembled, 
gualh all the reports which had been given out 

n the mean while, he was perpetually writing 


that he might 
of his . 


to Akbar, who had the care of his father, to look ſtrictly to 


His vaſt 
craft and 
addreſs. 


Remarka- 
ble in- 
ſtance of 
his fa - 
ther's 
haughti- 
neſs. 


that purpoſe; but the latter anſwered, 


his charge while he was alive; but with orders, that he 
ſhould be ſet at liberty if he, Auringzib, ſhould die. He re. 
peated thoſe viſits to the aſſemblies of his omras, till he 
wooned ,away ; but, when he recovered, he ſent for the 
chief of them into bis own apartment, that they might again 
ſee he was alive; and he ordered his favourite ſiſter to re- 


deliver into bis own hands the imperial ſignet with which 


he had entruſted her. But, at laſt, he recovered. | 
His behaviour to his father during his confinement was of 
a piece with the reſt of his art. Shak Jehan was under a ſtrict, 


but not a cruel, reſtraint. He was indulged in every pleaſure 


but that of. reigning, for which his age bad now almoſt di 
qualified him. His women, his table, entertainments, di- 
verſions, and all the enjoyments he loved, were ſtill preſerved 
to him; and, what was yet more extraordinary, he was left 
in poſſeſſion of his jewels and treaſures. 4uringz!b had obvi- 


ous reaſons, for all this lenity ; and he did nothing, even in 


matters of government,; without conſulting.him in the moſt 
reſpectful manner. In ſhort, the whole of his behaviour to 
the old monarch, was ſo captivating, that Sha#, Jehan ſeeme 
to forget that he had been an emperor, or that he was a pri- 
ſoner. He even, on many occalions, acted in the moſt im- 
erious manner to Auringxib himſelf, particularly on the fol- 
owing occaſion. 


Auringxib's health being re- eſtabliſhed, he bethought him- 
ſelf how he could beſt ſecure the ſucceſſion to the ſultan 4% 
bar ; and found no method ſo proper as to Ty Diem to Be- 
* Saheb, the daughter of his eldeſt brother Dara. This 
ady was under the tuition of her grandfather Shak Jehan, 


who approved of her indignation, wheiſfhe fiercely anſwered, 
That ſhe was reſolved to ftab herſelf rather than become a 


wife to the ſon of her father's murderer. 


About the ſame time, A4uringzib had given orders for con- 


ſtructing that ſuperb throne which has been ſo celebrated by 
European travellers and all who have ſeen it. But he founc 
he could not carry the work on, without being ſupplied with 
ſome of the imperial jewels and diamonds that were in his fa- 
ther's poſſeſſion. He ſent Shat Fehan a reſpectful meſſage for 

That, rather than 


comply, he would beat the jewels to powder with his owl 
hands. Even this diſobliging anſwer did not ſeem to rufffe 
| | | | Aur ingeib; 
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Auringrib; and he behaved towards his father, if poſſible; 
with greater reſpect than ever; and thereby fo mollihed him 
that he confented to both his requeſts. _ | 
Though 4wringsib had thus come to the throne of India Alteration 
through the blood of his brothers and their families; and of Aaring- 
though it muſt be owned he was a moſt wicked hypocrite, yet 25's cha- 
we are to remember, that, had any one of them ſucceeded, he racter. 
would have proceeded in the ſame manner. Such is the fate 
of an unſettled ſucceſſion in an arbitrary barbarous country. 
Though, as we have already ſeen, he was abſtemious, even 
to the ruin of his health; though he was ſuperſtitious to the 
moſt abject weakneſs; and ſo deep a hypocrite, that what he 
had feigned at firſt he believed at laſt, yet, when he arrived 
at the ſummit of his ambition, he behaved himſelf as the 
mildeſt, as well as the greateſt, prince in the world; which, 
with regard to power and riches, he certainly was. Tho? 
he was ſo parſtmonious upon his own perſon, that his food 
was entirely vegetable, living ' ſometimes only upon very 
coarſe bread ; and, tho' he drank no liquor but water, an 
lay on the ground with nothing but a tyger's ſkin between hini 
and the boards, yet he was generous, even to profuſion; to 
all who approached his perſon. N Fo 
His court was now the rendezvous of ambaſſadors from all His thage 
2 of Europe and Aſia; and, though he both deſpiſed and niſicent 
ated ſome of their principles, yet he did not ſuffer an am- feception 
baſſador, from the meaneſt among them, to depart from his of ambaſ- 
court without making him the moſt magnificent preſents. ſadors. 
Though the ſovereignty of the Daich had been but very 
lately acknowledged in Europe, and Auringzib could have no 
very high idea of a republic, yet he received their ambaſſador 
with the greateſt civility, and diſmiſſed him with a noble pre- 
ſent to the governor of Batavia, He did the like by other 
ambaſſadors of leſs conſideration ; but he made a proper di- 
ſtinction, tho” he took no notice of it, but by his contempt, 
between princes who treated by their ambaſſadors as ſuch, 
and thoſe who, from a mean principle cf avarice, gave the 
titie of ambaſſadors to traders and merchants, with a view 
| egg profits in his dominions, which often was the 
caſe. | | | : 
The great rival to Auringzib, upon the continent of Ja, Nis differ- 
was Shah Abbas II. of * This prince had high notions ences 
of the regal virtues, and could not bear the pompous titles with Per- 
which Auringxib aſſumed in his coins and letters, particu- /a. 
Jarly that of Alem Ghir, or Conqueror of the World; neither 
could he endure the thoughts of Auringzib's nn confined 
his father in priſohi and murdered his brothers. SH Abbe 8 
was vaſtly addicted to drinking, which often made him cruel 
and indecent. Auringzib, ſome time before his father's death, 
ſent an ambaſſador to the Perſian court, with the uſual pre- 
ſents ; which Shah Abbas As amongſt his great _ 
5 | CI. 3 | 
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all but one diamond. Underſtanding this ambaſſador had been 
raiſed by Shak Jehan, he ordered his beard to be cut off, the 
_ greateſt indignity that could be done him, for his ingratitude 
to his benefactor, in ſerving under the author of his misſor- 
tunes, and the murderer of his fons. Soon after, by a ſtrange 
caprice, he diſmiſſed the Magul's ambaſſador, and ſent one 
along with him from himſelf, who was loaded with the richeſt 
reſents, beſides one hundred and fifty horſes to Auringe;h, 
he Mogul received the Perſian ambaſſador with the moſt di- 
ftinguiſhed politeneſs and favour ; but, when he was inform. 
ed of the treatment Shah Abbas had given to his own ambaſ- 
ſador, he ordered all the horſes to be killed, and the preſents 
to be burned. Notwithſtanding this, he ſhewed no reſent- 
ment againſt the Perſian ambaſſador, farther than that he 
obliged him to return a great number of his ſubjects, whom 
the ambaſſador had purchaſed, and was carrying as ſlaves 
| into Perſia. buf 1-5 | | 

Caſe of But political, as well as perfonal, reaſons operated in 
Kandahar. this miſunderſtanding. Kandahar had been betrayed to HH 
Jehan by Murdan, its Perſian governor. It was afterwards 
recovered by the ſophi of Per/ia, and, though twice beſieged, 
once by Shak Fehan, and another time by Auringzib, that im- 
portant city ſtill remained in the hands of the Perſians. Au- 
ringxib had been long making preparations for beſieging it 
agaaäafreſh, notwithſtanding the intercourfe between the two 
15 courts'; and this being known to S Hab Abbas, to whoſe pre- 
deceſſors Kandahar had originally belonged, encreaſed the 

miſunderſtanding. EE | 
Anring- When Auringzib had ſcarcely any thing to fear, he began to 
2:4: jea- he afraid of his greateſt friend, as well as ſubject, Amir Jen- 
louſy of Ja. After the death of the ſultan $y7ah, the government of 
Jemla. Bengal devolved upon that nobleman ; and he reigned there 

| in a manner independently. Aurings/b at once feared and 
careſſed him; and the emir, to make proof of his ſincerity, 
requeſted Auringxib to ſend him his wife and family, whom 
he had dexteroully detained as hoſtages for the emir's fidelity. 
Auringzib durſt not either refuſe or comply with this requeſt; 
but, acting up to his own character, he made the emir's 
eldeſt ſon the maſter of his horſe, or a poſt reſembling it, 

but ſuch as obliges the profeſſor of it to be always near the 
Mogul's perſon. He then ſent to Femla his wife and his other 
children, and he created Jemla himſelf the head of his lords; 

- a dignity which anſwers to the emir al omra of the khalifs. 
Each thus .underſtanding the other's meaning, both remained 
quiet for ſome time; but 4urimgzib, knowing that the emir 
was at the head of a great army entirely devoted to him, pro- 

poſed to him the conquelt of A4zem, a great and a powerful 

„Kingdom, north of Dekgn, upon the gulph of Bengal. 

War in This country was governed by a prince whom hiſtorians 
Axe. call only a rajah, but he was, in fact, a king. It is a Sema 
| ES | ; | nown 
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known, being, by ſituation, ſo much ſequeſtered from the 
reſt of the world, that the people had lived in a profound 
tranquility amongſt themſelves till they were diſturbed by 
the ambition of the Mogul and his emir. This filent climate 
| was rich beyond expreflion, and the ſubjects enjoyed the | 
| whole, as their own property, without paying taxes to their | 
| king, who found an immenſe revenue in the mines of gold, = 
| filver, and other metals, which he reſerved to himſelf. The 
emir Jemla, with exceſſive labour, penetrated into this hap- | 
y country, took ſeveral of its chief towns, and particularly 
Gargon, their capital, and obliged the king, or rajah, to fly | 
to the mountains. | | 
Notwithſtanding thoſe pompous accounts, there is reaſon | 
to believe that they ought to be believed with great caution ; | 
for, after emla had advanced into the country, he found 
the rajah had taken ſuch precautions, that his army was in 
danger to periſh for want of food ; and that, the roads being 15 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* 


ng up by the rajah's orders, he could advance no far- 
ther. | | 
This, perhaps, was what Auringzih had foreſeen. Jemla's Death of 
army was entirely ruined by fatigue and famine, and his own Jenla. 
health ſo much impaired, that he died in returning from the i 
expedition. Auringzib, though inwardly rejoiced at this | 
event, behaved to the ſon with all the gratitude and reſpect | 
due to his father's ſervices; and not only gaye him all his fa- | 
ther's perſonal eſtate, which was immenſe, but augmented 
his appointments. He could not, however, help telling him, | 
He had loſt the trueſt, but the moſt dangerous, friend he 
ever had, in the perſon of his father. | os 
As to the government of Bengal, Auringzib gave it to his 
own uncle, Shah Het, who had well deſerved it by his ſer- 
vices; and it was obſerved, that the firſt reflection that fell 
from the public, upon hearing of Femla's death, was, That 
Auringzib is maſter of Bengal. — ; | 7 
The firſt thing Shah Hp undertook in his new govern- Account 
ment, was, to attack a port, called Chategon, inhabited by of the 
European, particularly Portugueſe, pirates; but belonging, European 
in property, to the king of Rakan, the ſame who put the ſul- pirates, 
tan Szjah to death. It is impoſſible to relate the robberies, 
murders, and devaſtations, committed by thole pirates, who 
were the very off- ſcowerings of Europe and ſome parts of 4/za, 
but all of them pretending to be Chriſtians. Their general 
practice was, to make all their priſoners ſlaves, or to ſell 
them as ſuch ; and their barbarities are ſaid to have given 
riſe to that averſion which Sha# Fehan had always expreſſed 
for the Chri/tian religion, even to the pulling down churches 
which his family had ſuffered to be built. They grew, at 
laſt, to ſuch a height of power and inſolence, that they ſent 
one Conſalvo, who was the arch-pirate amongſt them, and 


who bad even married the king of Ralan's daughter, to the 
| kK'K3 vice- 
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vice-roy of Goa, offering to put the king of Portugal in poſ. 
ſeſſion of that kingom upon certain terms, which the vice. 
roy diſdained to comply with. Their power at ſea was 
greatly ſuperior to that of the Mogul; and therefore Shah Hyj 
reſolved, if poſſible, to make them his friends, or extermi- 
pate them. OT i 1 

Auringrib either reſented, or pretended to reſent, very 
highly, the murder of his brother, and family, againſt the 
515 8 of Rakan ; and the true deſign which Shah Heſt had in 

is eye, in attacking the pirates, was, to open his way into 


| Rekan, He knew there was a deep : hatred between the 


Dutch and the bake; be in India, and he eaſily prevailed 
upon the former to lend him their aſſiſtance; but, in the 
mean time, he wiſely opened his mind to the pirates them- 


ſelves, by telling them, that his real deſign was upon Rakay, 


and that, if they would ſerve under him, he would double 


They join their pay, and give them ſettlements in Bengal. This pro- 


Au ring- 


poſal was backed by vaſt armaments both by ſea and land; 


2:6's ge- and the pirates, embracing his offer, came over, like one 


neral. 


man, to Bengal, and aſſiſted He, in taking the iſland of Fun- 
diva; which, by its ſituation, commands the mouth of the 


Ganges, and where a friar had for ſome time reigned ag 


king. 

Hr s next attempt was upon Chategon, which was in poſ. 
ſeſſion of the king of Rakar, and which he took by the afliſt- 
ance of the pirates. | | 

Heſft having thus gained his chief ends, and conquered the 
king of Ratan, neglected his European allies, both Dutch and 
pirates. The former came to his aſſiſtance wich two ſhips, 
though not till after he had been joined by the pirates; but 
they had no other reward than civility and fair words. As 


to the pirates, being now in poſſeſſion of their neſts, he leſt 


them to miſery and contempt. 


Barbariſm Whatever compliments European writers may have paid to 


of Au 
ringxib. 


His con 
duct to 
his ion 


Mawzm: 


Auringz;9's abilities and greatneſs, it appears that he was a bar- 
barian in one ſenſe ; for, whether it proceeded from jealouſy 
of the Europeans, or of the neighbouring princes, it 1s certain, 
that, about the year 1671, he commanded that no perſon in 
his dominions ſhould commit any part of his hiſtory to writ- 
ing. This was an edict more barbarous than any of his an- 


_ ceſtors ever had iſſued; and to that it is owing, we know little 


of the remaining part of his reign, but from the lame infor- 
mations we have from Zurefeen travellers in India. It is ow- 


ing to this, that we are uncertain what became of his eldeſt 


fon Mahinud, whom he ſeveral times impriſoned ; though it 
is (probable that he died by the powſt. His other fon, 
Mawzm, notwithſtanding all his diſſimulation, woes ſuſpeQed 


by his father. He had heard of the intrigues he had ſet on 


foot during his ſickneſs ; and, under pretence that he would 
try his courage, he one day took an opportunity, in full 
. | | Court, 


„ 
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court, to order him to kill a lion, that had laid wafte. the 
neighbouring country; and to do it without making uſe of 
ropes and nets. The reader, however, is not to imagine, 
that Mawzm went ſingly out to encounter the lion. He was 
attended with a numerous train of horſemen, and mounted 
upon an elephant; and, after the loſs of ſome men and 
horſes, the lion was killed. This was eſteemed ſo wonder- 
ful a proof of courage in an Indian prince, that Auringxib 
is ſaid to have loved Maxtum ever after, and to have given 


, 


him a government, but with very little power. 


- 
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The perſon who made the greateſt figure in India at this Hiſtory of 
time, was a prince, or rajah, called Seva Ji. This rajah was Seve Ji. 


in the ſervice of Vixiapur, and had been guilty of all manner 
of crimes, cruelties, and treaſons; but had raiſed himſelf, 
by his courage, to great power, and was maſter of man 
important cities and fortreſſes; and, at laſt, he even attacke 
he dominions of 1 Fd who ſent his uncle He, againſt 
im with an army vaſtly ſuperior to that of Seba. The 
latter was obliged to retire to the woods, from whence Hz/? 
found it impoſſible to diſlodge him; and therefore 'was 
1 to withdraw his troops, for fear of loſing them 
all. | ; | pa „ 
Alfter this, Seva, in the habit of a fakir, travelled by him- 
ſelf to Surat, then one of the greateſt emporiums in all In- 
dia; where he obſerved the ſituation and fortifications ſo ex- 
actly, that he ſoon after ſurprized and plundered it at the 
head of four thouſand men. The governor, however, ſaved 
himſelf and the caſtle, which Seva did not attempt to take, 
with the richeſt effects of the place: neither did that robber 
moleſt either the Engliſh or Dutch ſettlements, becauſe he ſaw 
them well fortified with cannon. He exerciſed the moſt 
ſhocking cruelties upon all the other inhabitants who fell 
into his hands, and the booty he made amounted to about 
one million five hundred thouſand 755 „ 


Upon his return, Auringzib ſent Zeſſeju and his ſon Mawzm He joins 
otlating, Auring- 


to chaſtiſe him; bat Ja ha, whoſe talent lay in nege 


i 


managed matters ſo, that he drew Szva over to the party of ib. 


Auringzib, who made him a rajah with diſtinguiſhed marks of 


his eſteem 3 and employed him in his wats againſt the king 


of e But Seva had a ſtrong party againſt him at 
court, eſpecially amongſt the ladies, at the head of whom 
was He/f's wife, whoſe ſon Seva had killed, and wounded 
ber kuſband, in an unexpected attack during the former war. 
Auringzib required but few ſollicitations to take off a dan- 
gerous or af 

vided with the imperial paſſport and protection at court, yet 
the Mogul would certainly have deſtroyed him, had it not 
been for Seva's own vigilance and reſolution; and Auringzib's 
apprehenſion of an inſürrection amongſt the rajahs who were 
under the like circumſtances * Seda. It is more Mente. 
| deer een * 


k 4 e: 


uſpected ſubject; and, though Seva was pro- 
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bable, however, that the Mogul would, at laſt, have per. 
fected his intention, had not Seva diſſembled even more than 
Auringzib ; and, eſcaping with his fon from court in dic. 
guiſe, he reached a river, over which he was ferry'd ; and. 
at his landing, he deſired the boat-man to report to the 

Mogul, that he had ferry'd over the rajah Seva Jr. 
aving had the precaution to provide relays of horſes all the 
along the road he was to travel, he rode night and day, and, ble 
though his ſon was killed with the fatigue, yet he arrived 
ſafe in his 1 ; and, in revenge fr the Mogul's Ai 
u 


erfidy, he plundered Surat a ſecond time; and rendered 0 
himſelf, by enlarging his territories to a vaſt extent, next to þa 
the Mogul, one ot the moſt powerful princes in India. But dr 
all the while he lived like a public robber, though his ſitua- ha 
tion amidſt the mountains was ſuch as bade defiance to Au- ſy 
ringzib's beſt generals and all his troops. Upon his death, ye 
which did not happen till the year 1660, Auringxib continued th 
his ſon in all his poſts and penſions; which gave ſome co- al 
lour to a ſuſpicion, that he had not been diſpleaſed with the ſe 
father's eſcape; or, for being able to employ his ambitious | A 

. ſons and rajahs againſt ſo powerful an enemy. ti 
Death of In the year 1666, Shak Johan died, in the ſeventy, fifth tt 
Shak Fe- year of his age; and was buried in a monument he had E 1 
han. erected over his favourite wife, ſo ſumptuous, that it is ſaid | 

| to have coſt him ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, | 


As to his character, we have little to ſay in his recommen- I 

dation, excepting his ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice. In ; 

other reſpects, he had all the vices and weakneſſes of Tamer- J 

lan and his deſcendants. Aut inghie put on the greateſt ap- I 

earance of grief when he heard of his death; and, as if he ] 

52 changed his nature, he took into his favour and confi- 

dence Begum Saheb, for ſo Europeans call his ſiſter, who ſo 

often, and ſo invariably, had oppoſed his intereſt. This ; 

indulgence, however, might have been no other than the ef- | 

fect of his uſual diſſimulation, for it was thought that ſhe died 
with poiſon ſoon after. RE 8 
Chaſm in There is now a chaſm, for the cauſe related, in the hiſtory 
Auring- of this mighty emperor ; but the truth is, the reader can be 
2276 at no great loſs on that account. All the virtues of the A- 
hiſtory, gul line were now extinct; and Auringzib's own character, 
| policy, and perſonal conduct, are the objects that alone en- 
gage the aftejition of an intelligent reader during his reign. 
His troops, wlien in the field, lived by rapine, and were 
more cowardly, and worſe ae than the worſt mili- 

tia in Europe. His court was filled with a ſet of lawleſs T7 

E Oper the titles of nabobs, omras, rajahs, and the 

1 


ke, who flattered him as meaaly as they plundered their in- 
feriors unmercifully, His own life was one continued round 
of faſting, praying, and taſtleſs magnificence; when he was 
not employed in giving audiences to foreign ambaſiadors, iz 
c regulating 
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'1atino the affairs of his revenue, and in ballancing parties 
1 2 his great men. Notwithſtanding his auſtere morti- 
- fcations, he was far from being unſuſceptible of love. As a 
' proof 7 this, the hiſtory of 92 Sayu's widow is now to be 
4e Sayu, who has been ſo often mentioned, was one of „ ee | 
[ thoſe lawleſs rajahs who tyrannized in their almoſt inacceſſi- ** 570 277 
f ble governments, and were dependent upon the Mogul only «tat 
| for the poſts and penſions get, i them. Upon his death, d. 
; Auringzib demanded of the widow, who, it ſeems, was one 
| of the fineſt women in India, a ſurrender of all her late huſ- 
) band's effects and territories. ' She and her people were Hin- 
d1ws, or idol worſhippers; and her anſwer was, That ſhe 
had no money, but a great many ſwords, This reſolute an- 
ſwer raiſed a form which had almoſt overſet Auringzib's go- 
vernment. The widow's birth, quality, and alliances, were 
the nobleſt in all India; and a confederacy was ſoon formed | 
amongſt the Hindows and Rajaputs in her favour. This Rebellion 
ſerved as a kind of ſignal for Auringzib's ſons, the ſultans ofhis ſons, 
 Manzem and Azem, to put their ambitious ſchemes in execu- 
tion. Their father had foreſeen this, and had ordered them 
to leave their goverments and repair to court; but they knew 
their father's diſpoſition too well to obey him. 
In the mean while, AHuringzib's real, or ſeeming, zeal for 
Mahametaniſm, plunged him into difficulties from which it 
required all his genius to extricate himſelf. He double taxed 
all the Hindoꝛus in his dominions, and, by demoliſhing their 
images, and places of worſhip, he forced them to aſſocĩate in 
remote parts, which ſtrengthened the confederacies againſt 
his government. Mohammed, the governor of Guzerat, who 
was himſelf a Hindow, and, in his heart, a friend to Jem 
Sayu's widow, who was ſtiled the rana, or princeſs, remon- 
ſtrated to Auringzib upon the bad policy of his conduct: but 
he could not preyail, till, by the moſt undoubted proofs, he 
convinced him, that ſome noblemen, about his own perſon, 
who were immediately executed, were betraying him, and 
held a correſpondence with his rebellious ſons, 
It ſeems to have been on this. occaſion, that the rana was 
introduced, by Mohammed, to the prefence of Auringzib: 
As he had carried on the war againſt her in perſon, her ter- 
ritorities had ſuffered greatly; and the mercenary Mogul ge- 
4e Who had promiſed. to defend her, but did not, had 
drawn from her exceſſive ſums. Auringxib was ſtruck with 
her beauty, his zeal gave way to his love, and, though he 
had made a vaſt progreſs in her dominions, he inſtantly gave 
orders for his troops to evacuate them, and that all hoſtilities 
mould ceaſe; and commiſſioners męt on both ſides for a 


friendly accommodation, Y | 
It is uncertain how the two ſultans, Zauzem and Azam, Rebellion 
demeaned themſelves on this occaſion : but the ſultan * of Akbar. 
no 
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who was younger than either of them, till continued to b 
his father's favourite, and was looked upon as the heir of his 
empire. This young prince's ambition, however, led him 
greater lengths againſt his father than his two brothers hag 
gone. He had been at the head of thirty thouſand men, and 
had always kept a ſecret correſpondence with his father's 
enemies, particularly with Seva Fi. His deſtination with his 


army was againſt a rajah in the neighbourhood of Aamir. 


The rajah joined him, and their troops together making up 
ſeventy thouſand horſe, and an anſwerable body of foot, they 
immediately marched againſt 4uringzib, who was, at that 
time, at Azmir. FEED? | N | 


ſuppreſſed He muſt have been ruined, had it not been for his own in- 
by Juring- comparable addreſs. He choſe an eunuch of Capacity and 
2:65 craft. fidelity, and he entruſted him with letters, directed to his ſon 


Akbar, which imported a ſecret correſpondence between them, 
and, as if Albar had, by his direction and knowledge, drawn 


the Hindows into Azinir on purpoſe to give the father and fon 


an opportunity of cutting him off. The fellow acted with 
Jo much art, that he was ſeized upon by the Hindows as a 
py ; they read the letters, and the manner of his anſwers 
confirmed a ſuſpicion that they were to be ſacrificed. It was 
in vain for Akbar to ſwear, as he did, upon the Koran, as to 


Hindows in mind of his father's art and 5 They 
could not ſhake off their diſtruſt, and, by their diviſions, they 


gave Auringzib time to bring up reinforcements, which gave 
a total defeat to his ſon and the Hindotus. | l 

Akbar had himſelf the good fortune to eſcape out of the 
battle, and retired into the dominions of the rajah Somba wich 
four thouſand men. Auringrib purſued him, but he eſcaped 
to Maſtat in Arabia, where two Engliſb gentlemen, of the 
names of Bendel and Stevens, provided him a veſſel that car- 


ried him to Perſia; where he was nobly received by the mo- 

.narch ; and, according to captain Hamilton's account, who 

vas a man of credit, and had long reſided in India, that prince 
gave Akbar his daughter in marriage. 


Death of 
the rajah 
Somba. 


As to the rajah-Somba, he periſhed through his unaccount- 


able brutality. Aauringzih advanced to his dominions, and 
was but a few miles from his camp, when the alarm was 


given that the Mogul army was at hand. Somba was then 


carouſing in his tent, and, inſtead of profiting by the intel- 
ligence, he ordered the ſlaves who brought the newggo be 


beheaded, for preſuming to ſay, that Auringzib dared to come 


where he was. This barbarity ſcarcely was committed, 
when he was taken priſoner by the 4Zogul troops; and he was 


| beheaded in his turn, by Auringzib's command, 


It appears, from the beſt authorities, that the death of 
Somba did not put an end to Auringzib's wars in that coun- 
try; for we ſoon after find them beſieging his capital, Jer . 


his Ignorance the contents of the letters, or to put the 


Hin 
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which was ſo ſtrongly ſituated, amidſt ſeven fortified moun- 
ins, when Jemelle, the traveller, left India, the place had 
held out for ſeven years againſt an army of ſixty thouſand 
men, and the ſiege ſtill continued. | 
We have little or nothing more to add to this account of Hiſtory of 
furingz!b, but what regards the concerns of the 1 Eaft theEnglifp 
India company, with him. Upon the reſtoration of Charles Eaft India 
the ſecond, he applied himſelf to encourage that company, company's 
which he did, by granting them a new charter, and by ex- differences 
tending their privileges; particularly, by impowering them, with Au- 
43 2 company, to make peace or war with the natives of ringxib. 
India. Upon his marriage with the infanta of Portugal, he 
prevailed with that king, to ſend orders to the vice-roy of 
Bimbay, to put that iſland into the hands of the earl of 
Marlborough, and fir John Shipman, who was appointed go- 
vernor of it, and they accordingly ſailed thither, with a 
ſquadron of five men of war. At firſt, the clergy practiſed 
with the vice-roy to refuſe obedience to his maſter's orders; 
and the governor of Surat backed them, At laſt however, 
the Engliſb, after lying ſome months in thoſe ſeas, got 
poſſeſſion of that ifland, which has proved ſince of fo much 
importance; and there they carried on a vaſt commerce, 
This ſtirred up the jealouſy of the Dutch, who made war 
upon all the natives, who did not act hoſtilely againſt the 
Engliſh, and indeed againſt all Europeans but themſelves. The 
mogul, or rather his governors, were equally jealous of the 
Engliſb; of whoſe power they had conceived the higheſt 
ideas, in which they were confirmed by the vigorous reſiſt- 
ance which the company's garrifon at Bombay, (which 'by 
this time had been ceded by the crown to them) made 
againſt the ſtrongeſt efforts, of both the Mogul and the 
Dutch arms. Great confuſion however happened in the 
affairs of the company, which are foreign to this hiftory. 
At laft, about the year 1687, Child, who was the Zaft India 
company's governor there, pretending great diſſatisction 
with the behaviour of the Mogul governors; actually enter- 
ed into war with Aurimgz1b, and ſeized the veſſels of this ſub- 
jects, wherever he met with them. | e 
This was a proceeding as unjuſt and impolitic, as it was Injuſtice 
inſolent, and unprecedented. It never had been heard of, and ava- . 
that an Engliſh merchant had ventured to carry on war, with rice of 
perhaps the greateſt emperor in the world; and that too Cg, the 
within his own dominions. The truth is, Child ſacrificed Engliſh 
the honour and intereſt of his maſters to his own infati- governor 
able avarice. At firſt, Child pretended to make war only and gene- 
againſt the traders of Surat; where he ſeized all the Mogul ral. 
thipping, and attempted, with a ſmall ſquadron of wy 
1 5 to force the Mogul general there, into his terms. But 
failing of ſucceſs in that, he ſeized a fleet of the Mogul ſhips 
laden with corn for his army; and by his raſh rapacious, 
e inj udicious 
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injudicious conduct, he rendered himſelf as obnoxious to the 
Engliſh, as to the natives, and thereby the company's affairs 
in India were threatened with total ruin. Yacub, Uringeil)s 
chief general in thoſe parts, either dreading the Egli 
of whoſe power and riches. were at that time at a very bigh 
pitch, in India, or from a principle of moderation, at firſt 
requeſted, in the moſt polite terms, the releaſement of the 
corn fleet, which was his maſter's property; and upon Childs 
returning a brutal, unſatisfactory, anſwer, he landed twenty 
thouſand men upon the iſland of Bombay, and laid ſiege to 
the company's forts there. Child's conduct, on this occaſion, 
was as cowardly as it had been inſolent before. Yacub made 
himſelf maſter of the fortreſs of Magazan, with all the arti]. 
lery and treaſure that was in it, and cut in pieces a detach- 
ment of fifty Engh/h, ſent under a captain and a lieutenant 
to diſlodge . Yacub then laid ſiege to the caſtle, and 
Child was obliged to take into his pay three thouſand Sau- 
dajees. Proviſions thereby growing ſcarce, the Engliſb veſlels 
found means to ſupply the garriſon, by cruzing upon the 
mogul's ſhips. But Yacud's army being now encreaſed to 
forty thouſand men, Child thought of delivering himſelf, by 
other means than thoſe of arms. For this purpoſe, two En- 
gliſb merchants, and a Surat merchant, were ſent, loaden with 
treaſure and preſents, to implore forgiveneſs from Auringzib, 
whoſe court was then at Fehan-abad. Their preſents and 
Amir money procured them acceſs to the mogul's perſon ; and the 
Submi " moſt abject ſubmiſſions when they were admitted, by having 
hon * ene their hands bound, and proſtrating themſelves on the ground, 
Eglise, procured them his pardon,: but on condition, that Child 
ae mo- ſhould leave India in nine months: he likewiſe promiſed to 
= grant them a new phirmand, or licence to trade,  _ 
8 This wonderful moderation in a great monarch, ſo juſtly 
mperor, provoked, with all the means of revenge in his hands, is in- 


compatible witk the conduct, even of the mildeſt princes. 


Auringzib indeed ſtipulated, that reparation ſhould be made 

to his ſubjects for their damages and juſt debts ; but Child 

dying, affairs were put upon the former footing, and the En- 

210% became greater favourites at the mogul's court than 

ever. This was owing to the vaſt ſagacity of Auringrib, who 

had made himſelf maſter of the hiſtory of Europe. As a 

Inſtance proof of this, we are told, that Baroon, the Dutch ambaſſador 
of his at this time, endeavoured to impoſe upon the inogul's under- 
penetra- ſtanding, by repreſenting the Engliſb as a worthleſs people, 
tion. and ſo inconſiderable, that they had received their king from 
Holland: adding, that if the mogul would drive them out of 

his country, it would be greatly for the benefit of him and 

his ſubjects. Huringxib ſuffered him to finiſh all he had to ſay, 

and then told him, that he expected his maſters, who were ia 
powerful, would be at the trouble and expence of clearing 


India of their rivals. Barocn giving an evaſive anſwer, Au: 
| | Gs rangi 
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tingzib aſtoniſhed him, by acquainting him, that he knew 
the Englißb kept the ballance of power in Europe; and that, 


had it not been for England, Holland muſt have been de- 


ſtroyed, when it was attacked by the French king. Upon 
this Baroon withdrew. with ſhame and ſurprize. Auringzib 
is ſaid to have been the conqueror of Viziapur. But it can- 
not be ſaid that he added the whole of that kingdom to the 
reſt of his dominions; or if: he did, either he or his deſcend- 


ants ſoon loſt it. 
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Little more remains now of 3 hiſtory, but his con- Conquers 


queſt of Golkonda., We have alrea 


y ſeen the hiſtory of the Vixiapur 


emir Jemla, and upon what footing matters ſtood between and Gol- 


Auringzib and that king. The latter had aſhſted the king- conda. 


dom of Viaiapur with two hundred thouſand men; but Au- 
ringzib obliged him to recall them. After this, the mogul 
formed ſuch intrigues among his omras, that his authority 
was but little reſpected; and he had not power even to pro- 
tet an Engliſb ſhip, which had been ſeized by the Dutch, 
and to which he promiſed his protection. Abul Haſſan, 


however, was a prince of abilities; and as the hiſtory of his 


life has a connection with our ſubject, and is in itfelf ex- 
tremely curious, the reader, we doubt not, will be pleaſed, 
with a ſmall ſketch of it in this place. 


India about the middle of the laſt century, began to be Remarka 
much better known than it had been before; and moſt of ble hiſtory 


it's chief princes being Mabometans, the Perſians and Arabs, of the 


made great figures in their courts and armies. Kothb, the old marriages 


The eldeſt was 


king of Golkonda, had three daughters. 
married to Mahmud, ſon to Auringzib, with a promiſe of the 
ſucceſſion to Gelktonda. The ſecond daughter's marriage was 


concluded in a very extraordinary manner. An Arab noble- 


man, in the habit of a fakir, or mendicant, came to the gates 
of the palace of Goltonda, where he took up his lodging 
for about two months, but without deigning to return any 
anſwer to the numerous enquiries made by the courtiers con- 
cerning his perſon and buſineſs. ' 
Such an uncommon appearance, excited the curioſity of 
the king; who ſent his-phyfician to enquire into the phœno- 
menon. The phyſician ſoon perceiving the pretended fakir 
to be of no vulgar condition, as to wit and abilities, intro-- 
duced him to the king; who, pleaſed with his converſation, 
at laſt demanded to know the buſineſs that had brought kim 
to Golkonda; but was greatly aſtoniſhed when the fakir 
bluntly anſwered, That he bad no other but to marry the 
princeſs his ſecond daughter. Theking and the court at firſt 
thought the fakir to be in jeſt; but perceiving that he was 
ſerious, they very reaſonably concluded him to be mad, and 
put him on board a ſhip which carried him to his wa coun- 
try. | . | 
The fakir, however, was not to be put of in that man- 
ner; he recurned two years after to Goltonda, and ö 
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his attacks with ſuch vigour and aſſurance, that he carried 
One mar- his point; he not only married the princeſs, but, by his be. 
ries a pre- haviour, proved himſelf worthy of that high diſtinction: for 
tended when his father-in-law, the king, was about to have deli. 
fakir, vered the keys of Goltonda to Aurinzib, while he was beſieg. 
ing it, Mohammed, for ſo the Arab was called, ſnatched them 
out of his hand; and not only prevented to inglorious a ſur. 
render, but obliged Auringzis to raiſe the ſiege. After this, 
he became firſt miniſter to his father-in-law. 
and ano- The marriage of Kothb's third daughter, was attended with 
ther a ſol- circumſtances ſtill more extraordinary. She was the favoy. 
dier of rite of her father, and Mahmud, the ſon of Auringib, had, 
fortune. by this time, forfeited all pretenſions to ſucceed either his fa. 
ther or father-in-law. The king therefore intended to leave 
his crown to her and her poſterity, provided he could find her 
a huſband deſerving. fo exalted an honour. - He unboſomed 
himſelf to Muſbul, his miniſter, his ſon-in-law Mohammed 
not being then in favour; and Afu/hut adviſed him, in 
chuſing a huſband for his daughter, to have. leſs regard to 
high birth and riches, which would only increaſe the factions 
that were then tearing his court, than to merit and abilities, 
The king reliſhed this advice, and commiſſioned the miniſter 
to find out the object, but communicated his intention to 
_ Zaffer, another of his principal officers of ſtate. 5 

| Romantic An Arab of rank had lately died, and was held in great 
manner in eſteem ; but all his eſtate being ſeized, as uſual, by the king, 
which the his fon was reduced to enter the army in a very low ſtation. 
latter mar- The two miniſters caſt their eyes upon this young nobleman, 
riage was ſpoke of him to the king; and it was determined, at laſt, 
brought that his majeſty ſhould ſee him incognito in Zafer's houſe, 
about, This was no hard. matter to bring about ; but the king com- 
plained that the Arab's mein and air was not anſwerable to 
the report that had been made of him. In anſwer to this, 
Zafer urged the Arab's dejected circumſtances and want of a 
roper dreſs. Upon this, it was concluded, that he ſhould 
e ſecretly furniſhed with money ſufficient for making a bet- 
ter appearance. Zafer ſends for ſome bankers, and orders 
them to furniſh 4bd/lah, for that was the Arab's name, with 
whatever money he ſhould call for ; but enjoined them, as 
they valued their lives, to conceal from him, that they were 

to be repaid by the miniſter. "TY | : 
The bankers ſoon found an opportunity of introducing 
themſelves to Ahdollab, and, under pretence of wanting his 
aſſiſtance in ſolliciting ſome affairs at court, they, with ſome 
difficulty, prevailed upon him to accept of a ſum to the 
amount of ſome thouſands of pounds. This enabled 46. 
dollah to enter upon high life; in which he made a moſt 
ſpiendid figure, and ſeemed to be quite a different kind 
of a man from what he had appeared to be before. The king 
ſees him again, wonders at the change, and, after —_ 


OF THE WORLD. . 
1-1 ſeveral times more, he fixes upon him to be his ſon- in- 


Aut no time might be Toft, he ordered two of his printi- 


al officers, civil and . inſtantly to conduct Abdollah 
{> court under a noble guard. Abdollah lived pleaſurably as 
well as magnificently, and was revelling with ſome female 
dancers, when this honourable deputation came to his door. 
Upon ſeeing the two perfons who were at the head of jt, he 
gave himſelf up for ruined ; and the royal veſt with which 
they preſented him, confirmed him in his belief, ſo that he. 
made no doubt of its being poiſoned: a kind of death which 
all the Indian kings were extremely dextrous in adminiſter- 


ing. 3 f | 85 . l 

After ſome gentle reflections upon his majeſty's ſeverity, 
and making profeſſions of his innocence, they ſecretly aſſured 
him, that the apparatus he ſaw, was only intended to intro- 
juce him into the 9 8 degree of honour that could be be- 
nb; upon a ſubject. 
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The remaining fears of Aödollab were Abdollab's 


diffipated, when, at the door of his own houſe, he mounted ſudden 
a horſe ſuperbly capariſoned ; and he led the proceſſion, with riſe. 


a general, riding on the one fide, and the ſecretary on the 
other, to the palace; where he was inſtantly married to the 
princeſs, without even Mahmud, her brother-in-law, know- 
ing any thing of the matter. hs 
- Mahmud reſented the ingignity, which he thought was 
offered him, ſo much, that be put himſelf under the protec- 
tion of Auringzib, who gave him noble appointments ; and 
received him at Delhi. The father- in- law Kothb, the more 
he advanced in years, the more jealous and ſuſpicious he 


rew; nor would he ſuffer even his favourite ſon-in-law, ta 


e his own maſter. He would not ſo much as truſt him 
with money, ſuſicient even for defraying the expences of 
his houſhold, nor approach the council table, but kept him 
1 in a moſt magnificient thraldom, by eunuchs and 
miniſters. 


Abdollab found he had exchanged happineſs for grandeur, His con- 
and could not help expreſſing great ſymptoms of diſſatisfac- duct. 


tion; upon which the old king ſtill drew his chains the 
cloſer, and made him be obſerved more ſtrictly. At laſt, 
after Abdollaß had lived for about eleven years in this ſplen- 
did ſlavery, Kothb died, and bequeathed to him his kingdom. 


The acceflion of Abdollab was the more tranquil, becauſe the 


miniſters and generals of the former reign, knowing him to 
be an utter ſtranger to the affairs of government, hoped ſtill 
to retain all their power and influence under him. It was 
with this view, that they took his part in an attempt made 
by the ſecond princeſs, the wife of Mahmud, to ſettle her fon 
upon the throne. Her attempt was defeated, and Abdoilah 
No RY emperor: but he found himſelf in the lead- 
ing. 


h 1; 
though 


He is pro- 


rings of thoſe who had raiſed him to ſovereignty; and, cia med 
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His wiſe 
policy. 


Makes 


peace with he concluded a temporary peace with Abdellah, and even got 


the kingdom of Golkonda; and, at laſt, reſolved. to conquer 
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though he was an indolent prince, he had good ſenſe enough 
to know how to humble their pride. He hated 1/o Kan 100 
Zafer, who bad principally contributed to his greatneſs, and 
therefore ſtudied to ruin him. He placed the former at the 
head of his army, and made the latter his firſt miniſter, or 

uan. | | 

The rivalſhip between them ſoon produced the effect that 
Abdallah foreſaw and deſired. Without appearing to have 
any hand in the matter, he created an enmity between them 
which, at laſt, broke out into profeſſed acts of hoſtility, 
The general defrauded his troops of their pay, and the duan 
8 him of corruption. Each recriminated upon the 
other, and thus the king was left the moderator of their dif. 
ferences. He acted with ſo much art, that he decoyed the 
general to court, where he was made priſoner and put in 
chains. A charge was then drawn up againſt him of the moſt 
atrocious nature, accuſing him of bribery, and of havin 

violated the privileges of the king's palace; and, at laſt, Ki 


his ready-money, which amounted to about two hundred 


thouſand pounds ſterling, was ſeized, together with an im- 


menſe quantity of diamonds, which he had amaſſed by being 


overnor of the chief diamond mine in Go/#onda, Upon his 
fall, the king ingratiated himſelf with the army, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance he propoſed to humble the duan, who now thought 


himſelf more than monarch. 


Abdallah, all this while, winked at the abuſes which the 
duan committed in his office; and ſuffered him to proceed 
till the whole kingdom was in a fermentation ; and then, 
being ſure that the popular clamour was againſt him, he ſent 
him into baniſhment ; and thereby became his own miniſter 
as well as general. All this happened about the year 1670; 
at which time, we are told, 4bdo!lah applied himſelf very aſ- 
ſiduouſly to the affairs of government. But a ſtorm, which 
he little foreſaw, was now about to break upon him. Au- 
ringzib, from the beginning of his reign, had an eye upon 
it. He had a plauſible pretext from the breach of the 2 
ſettlement of the crown upon his ſon Mahmud. All rebel- 
lions and family diviſions were now cruſhed, and Man 


had returned to his duty, and was, by his father, put at the 


head of the army deſtined to act againſt Golkonda, Mazin, 
who, by that time, had aſſumed the title of Shah Alam, had 
never dropt his ambitious views; and, inſtead of acting 
againſt Abdollah, he ſtudied to make him his friend, that he 
might ſecure his intereſt in caſe of his father's death. In ſhort, 


the Mogul. his father's aflent to it. But Auringzib's ambition reviving, 
4 E | 


Shah Alam was ordered by him to renew the war. Shah Alam, 
upon this, aſſumed the maſque of ſanctity, by pretending 
that his conſcience did not ſuſfer him to make war againſt a 
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ince; and he therefore laid his ſword at his father's 
21 40 Put Auringzib had himſelf worn the fame maſque too 
, | to be impoſed upon; and, having taken into his pay a 
he conſiderable body of Europtan engineers and officers, he firſt 


made himſelf maſter of Bagnagar, and then he beſieged Ab- 4uringzib 


or 
in Golkonda itſelf. | beſieges 

lat hi happened about the year 1687; and, late as that date 

ve WM © is, we have no preciſe account of thoſe wars, and thoſe we 

n have are next to fabulous. We are told that the fortreſs of 

5. Collonda itſelf was ſo immenſely ſtrong, that it held out a 

an ſiege of nine months, though battered by cannon, each of 

he which required five hundred elephants and two hundred men 

if. to draw it. Upon the whole, however, it ſeems to be pretty 

he certain, that the fortreſs was amazingly ſtrong, and that A- 

in dollab might have defied all 4nringzib's power, had not the 

ſt latter found means to corrupt the governor of the place, who 

n treacherouſly gave it | 25 

| Abdallah, we are told, offered to pay Auringxib a tribute of and takes 

ed about a million ſterling 5 but his offer was rejected; and him pri- 

n- Auringzib, with his fon Azem, who had been likewiſe re- ſoner. 

18 ſtored to favour, entered the place in triumph. The unhappy 

Is Abdollah fought to mitigate the ſeverity of his fate by taking 

le from his own neck a rich collar and putting it round 4zem's. 


ht This preſent was ſo far from having the deſired effect, that 
| Auringzib reproached his ſon for not ordering the unfortunate 


he prince's hands to be bound: but Azem interceded in the cauſe _ 

ed of diſtreſſed royalty. Abdollah, at laſt, was ſhut up in a 

n, priſon, and confined to the wretched allowance of about 

nt forty ſhillings a day. This appointment, was afterwards 

er | N upon Abaullah's having a ſon born to him in 

0; riſon. | 

i , As to the conqueſt of Golkonda, it ſeems to have been far 

ch from complete; for, ſome years after it was made, we find 

1 one of Abdollab's ſons fitting upon his father's throne, though 

on obliged to pay tribute to the Great Mogul. This happened 

er about the year 1695, and was amongſt the laſt of Auringzib's 

b conqueſts. | | | | 

[+ He lived to the year 1707, and he was above ninety years Death o 

mM of age, of which he reigned fifty, when he died at a place Auringzih 

he called Ahmednagar. He was, perhaps, one of the moſt re- 

in, markable inſtances, next to the firſt khalifs we have given an 

ad account of, of the force of ambition. He had no enjoyment 

ng of life incompatible with the ſtricteſt abſtinence, in eating, 

he drinking, and lodging; tho' he is ſaid to have been far from 

t, being inſenſible to the power of beauty. The deſtination 

ot which he made of his great empire was unaccountable; for | 
27 he parted it amongſt his ſons, without naming the particular | 
My prince aſſigned to each territory. By his will. however, he His will. | 
ng recommended unanimity amongſt them; and was, to the laſt, 
4 lo ſelf-denied, as to order himſelf to be buried like a dervis, | 


n Vol. VII. LI | or 
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or poor religious, without pomp or ceremony, or any other 
diſtinction than that only of diſtributing about one hundred 
and twenty- five pounds in alms at the place of his inter- 


o 


ment. 

But, however Auringz:ib, as a man, denied himſelf many 
worldly enjoyments, yet no prince ever exceeded him in 
ſplendour upon days of ceremony. Even his virtues were the 
effects of craft and deſign ; for the mildneſs and clemency 
with which he exerciſed his power over his ſubjects, after he 
had ſubdued all oppoſition, rendered his great lords unwill. 
ing to change his government for that of any of his ſons. He 
is ſaid to have carried his gentleneſs even into a degree of 
weakneſs ; and that, when the inſolence of his great men 
and their oppreſſions were repreſented to him, he uſed to ſay, 
That Heaven would PRE them. This forbearance was 
productive of many bad conſequences, by the lowerſort of his 
ſubjects being oppreſſed by the higher. Yet Auringzib carried 
his colin for the meaneſt of Ris people farther, perhaps, 
than any prince was ever known to do: for he profeſſed, 


That, rather than to eat food earned by the ſweat of the 


brows of his ſubjects, he would work with his own hands 
for his living. He accordingly uſed to work, or knit caps, 
which he affected to ſend in preſents to his great lords, who, 
we are told, remitted him, in return, money. 

His annual revenues amounted to about forty millions ſter- 


ling; but he made a diſtinction between his public and pri- 


courſe of 
| living, 


next praye 


vate treaſury; for, when he died, he had, in the latter, not 
much above ſeven thouſand pounds. This private treaſury 
appears to have ariſen from the exchange of his own manu- 
factures; for, when he was ſo old that he could not work 
with his own hands, he ſet apart the revenues of four cities 
for his maintainance. SED 

His appearance and perſon were as mean as his living was 
moderate. His ſtature was low, his perſon ſlender, his noſe 


high, and, when he became old, he ſtooped, and was com- 
"monly ſupported by a plain ſtick forked at the end ; but he 


made uſe of no ſpectacles when he either wrote or read. The 
cloaths he commonly wore did not, in the whole, coſt him 
forty ſhillings. The diviſion of his time was regular, and 
all his occupations painful. Before ſun-riſe he bathed, and 

4 ; and, after breakfaſting, he diſpatched buſineſs 


with his miniſters for two hours, and then gave audiences : 


but, before dinner, he 1 gag performed his devotions. After 
dinner he applied himſel 


to private affairs, and went through 


two other ſets of prayers. But the moſt extraordinary part 

of his manner of living, was, that he is ſaid never to have 
ſlept above two hours, and, after he awaked, he read the Ko. 
ran till day-break. This courſe of life was looked upon, by 
his ſubjects, as ſomewhat ſupernatural, eſpecially as he live- 
only on plain vegetables; which, in fact, might be the re. 


ſon of his arriving to fo advanced an age. 


2 
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But Auring&1b, with all this ſelf-denial and abſtemiouſneſs, and pride“ 
was one of the proudeſt princes ever known. He arrogated 
to himſelf the title of Conqueror of the World, and Reviver 
of Religion; and he believed, or affected to believe, that he 
poſſeſſed three parts in four of the earth. This ridiculous - 
belief he expreſſed by tearing off a corner of every piece of 
paper upon which he wrote, as an emblem, that he did not 
poſſeſs above three fourths of the globe. - BE 
The effects of Juringrib's unaccountable partition of his His ill- 
empire ſoon appeared after his death: By his will he ſeems to Judged 
have given his third fon; Axem, a 3 over his other will. 
children; and that prince, accordingly, advanced at the head 
of his father's troops to take poſſeſſion of Agra. He was op- 
poſed by his elder brother Maxim, at the head of one hundred 
and fifty thouſand horſe and one hundred and ſeventy- eight 
thouſand foot, beſides great numbers of auxiliaries ; ſo that. 
the numbers upon both ſides were pretty near equal. A bat- Succeed. 
tle enſued near Agra, in which 4zem was defeated and ſlain; ed by 
and Mazim, or Shah Alam, which fignifies the king of the Maxin, 
world, obtained the empire, | | 
He is ſald to have been, at that time, upwards of ſeventy 
yoo of age; and, 3 other ſuperb titles, he is known 
y that of Kothboddin, or the axle-tree of religion. After he had 
ſettled his government, he marched againſt his brother Kam- 
buſh, who was in arms in Go{konda, and whom he likewiſe 
defeated and killed. After that, we find him ſupprefling who dies. 
ſome inſurrections that happened on account of religion, and | 
he died when he had reigned about fix years. : 
KLothboddin left four ſons, Azem al Shan, Jchandar Shah, Ra- 


 fya Shah; and Fehan Shah. The three Jatter united againſt 


the former, who was defeated and killed ; and Fehandar af- 

terwards found means to mount the throne, and to put his 

two remaining brothers to death, His weakneſs, however, Moham- 
for a favourite dancer, produced a conſpiracy againſt him in 7:e4 made 


favour of Mohammed, the ſon of Azem al Shan, who defeated emperor, 


Jehandar, and was proclaimed emperor : but falling into the 
errors of his predeceſſors, in being ruled by oppreſſive mini- 
ſters, he was, in his turn, dethroned, and put to death after 
loling his eyes, about the year 1719. | h 
e muſt not, forget that this emperor granted to the favours 


Engliſh Eaft-India company a firman, or patent, exempt. the En- 


ing them from the payment of duties within his domini- g/#/5. 
ons. He was ſucceeded by his nephew Rafiya, who, after Succeeded 
reigning about three months, was murdered ; and his bro- by Rajjyay 
ther, called Raſya al Dowlat, was made emperor in his room, who is 
and had the good fortune to dic a natural death. 7 murdered 
He was ſucceeded by Mohamed, the fon of Jehan Shah Diſputes 
and grandſon of Kothloddin, in the vear 1720. This prince, about the 
like his predeceſſors, was under the dominion of miniſters, ſuce-flion,. 
particularly one Haſſan Ali —_ and his relations, ef; a 
6 212 18 
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his brother Seyd Abdollah Kan. He found means to cut of 
the former, and he advanced to Delhi againſt the latter, who 
declared Ibrabim, the ſon of Rafiya, emperor. | 
This 4bdellah and his brother had been the principal means 
of dethroning and murdering the emperor Mohammed ; and 
had, in fact, engroſſed the imperial power to themſelves. 
Mogul Being at a loſs for money, he ſold the materials of the famous 
crown throne at Delhi, which had coſt Auringzib and his father the 
ſold. incredible ſum of near twelve millions fterling, and raiſed an 
| army of fifty thouſand horſe. With this army, [brahim and 
Abdollah he encountered that of Mohammed, but they were defeated and 
defeated. taken priſoners. ; | 
Modera- Mohbammed's moderation upon this occaſion was wonder. 
tion of the ful. He contented himſelf with remanding [brahim to priſon, 
Mogul, from whence he had been taken to remount the throne; and, 
after reproaching Abdollab, for the ills which his ambition 
had occaſioned, he ordered him into confinement; which 
Abdollah bore with the moſt undaunted courage. This pro- 
cured him Mohammed's eſteem ſo much, that he refuſed to 
deliver him up, though Kothboddin's mother demanded hing 
to be ſurrendered to her as the murderer of her ſon; and he 
ordered him magnificent appointments, with one hundred 
ſervants to attend him, and proviſions from his own palace, 
Death of But Abdollah, having been mortally wounded in the battle, 
Abaollah, ſoon died; and forty-five of his wives, concubines, or rela- 
and bar- tions, burned themſelves alive to attend him in the next 
barity at world. | | Roy, 
bis fune= This ridiculous and impious ſuperſtition took its riſe from 
ral. the practice of the wives of the Bramans, who formerly were 
all powerful in India; and, even after Mabometaniſin became 
the religion of the court, ſome old Indian families claimed the 
inhuman privilege of being attended by their wives in the 
next world. The government, however, does not award the 
unhappy victims to the flames; and it is entirely optional to 
themſelves. But, ſuch is the infatuation of thoſe female en- 
thuſiaſts, that (though, as Mahometans, they are prohibited 
from that kind of voluntary death) they are extravagant 
enough to N their apartment to be ſet on fire, which 
was the caſe with 4bdollah's women, that they may have the 
huonour of expiring in the flames. | 
Degene- This happened in the beginning of the year 1722; and, 
racy and ſoon after, Mohammed's government became deſpicable from 
indolence the cauſes that had ruined ſo many of his predeceſſors, the 
of the Mo- giving himſelf up into the hands of women and worthleſs fa- 
gul. vourites. The Mabarattas, or Ganims, the inhabitants of 
Vixiapur, ever ſince the death of Seva Fi, had become the 
Hiſtory moſt warlike people in India; and, notwithſtanding all the 
and pro- power of uringzib, they had, even in his life-time, maintaine] 
greſs of a kind of independency under a prince of Seva Ji's blos, 
the Maha- who, we are told, could bring two hundred thouſand h : 
Yattas. | . g 1 


F 
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into the field. Their incurſions, at laſt, grew ſo intollera- 


ble, that Mohammed was obliged to employ one Nezam, the 
overnor of Dekan, againſt them. — 


This Nezam had been bred up under Auringzih, was a man Character 
of addreſs and courage, but paid very little regard to the em- and great 
He was always afraid of being ſtripped of power of 

is power and otherwiſe called to an account. For which Nezam, 


ee authority. 


reaſon he had rather encouraged than checked the Maharat- 
tas in their exceſſes, till, at laſt, they invaded Guzerat and 
the beſt provinces of the empire, and had almoſt made them- 
ſelves maſters of Agra and Delhi; when they were defeated 
by Nezam, who, however, ſuffered them to retire unmo- 
leſted to Dekan. | 

Mohammed had a favourite called Kandoran. He, with the 
other omras, or great lords, entered into a confederacy 
againſt Nezam, whoſe abilities were become neceſſary to Mo- 
hammed. Nexam, finding himſelf inſulted, and his life in 
danger, refuſed, at laſt, to come to court, or even to have 


any connections with it. The emperor continued to devote who in- 
himſelf to all the ſhameful pleaſures of a court; and Nezam vites Na- 
was ſo much exaſperated by the treatment he met with, that r Shah 
he, and ſome of his friends, who were likewiſe diſobliged at into India. 


the court, invited the famous Nadir Shah into Perſia. , 


That prince had, by his ſtrong natural parts and courage, Character 
raiſed himſelf to the throne of Pera; and had, of late, made and pro- 
| himſelf maſter of Kandahar. The Mogul's government, at greſs of 
this time, was ſunk to the loweſt contempt, and his ſubjects Nadir 
were buried in effeminacy. The experience of hiſtory tells Shah. 


us, that the maſter of Perſia may be maſter of India. Nadir 
Shah, at firſt, ſtarted ſome objections with regard to the dif- 
ficulties attending the expedition: but, at laſt, he undertook 
it with one hundred and twenty-five thouſand horſe, all of 


them excellent troops. 


Nezam and Saadit Kan, who were at the head of the con- 
ſpiracy againſt their ſovereign and country, did not fail to 
repreſent the. weakneſs and infamy of the AZogu/'s govern- 
ment, in ſuch terms, that ſeveral of his chief governors ſided 
with the invader, who made himſelf maſter of Gazin, and 
advanced againſt Kabul, which he took by ſtorm, and put the 
governor and his ſon to death. : 

At length 17:hammed took the field, and he gave Nezam, 
who had hitherto concealed his treaſon, the command of the 


: army. At this time Nadir Shah had advanced to within two 


hundred and fifty-three miles of Delhi, and ninety-ſeven 
from Labor; but, being oppoſed by the Indian army, he 
would have found his farther progreſs impracticable, had not 


the ſowbadars, or Indian governors, whom the emperor had 
neglected, been _—_ off by the Perſian, and inliſted un- 


der his banners. adir Shah then advanced to Pœyßbur, 


which he took, and W and made priſonef Nazir, one 
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of Mohammed*'s maſt faithful general officers. The defeat of 


Nazir threw the Mogul's court into the utmoſt conſternation; 
which was improved by the arts of Nezam and his confede- 
rates, who were now in the field with a numerous army and 
ſeven hundred pieces of artillery. | Et, 
His artfol In the mean while, Nadir Shah behaved with great art and 
behaviour. diſſimulation. He pretended that he was come into India 
with no other intention but to protect his good ally Mohan. 
med from the inſults of the idolatrous Maharattas; and even 
ſwore, by the head of Ai, that he had no other intention; 
but, at the ſame time, he made a demand on Mohammed of 5 
ſum equal to five millions ſterling. The emperor's conſter- 
nation daily encreaſed. His troops remained inactive under 
Nezam ; and Nadir Shah, about the end of Auguſt, croſſed 
the Attock, and made himſelf mafter of the important city of 
Labor, where he ſtaid eight days. After that, he advanced 
towards Karnal, where the Mogul's army was encamped with 
ve thouſand carriage-guns in front, its numbers amounting 
to about two hundred thouſand men. But they were Indians, 
that is, the moſt deſpicable of all cowards. Nadir Shah, on 
the contrary, was at the head of about one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand excellent troops. But the ſituation of Mohammed's 
Coy was ſo advantageous, that he propoſed an accommo- 
ation. = 
This was what Nezam, of all things, wanted moſt to avoid; 
and hoſtilities went forward, but ſtill to the diſadvantage of 
the Indians, who loſt ſeventeen thouſand men and ſome of 
their beſt officers. Nezam, however, far from appearing to 
be diſcouraged by the advantages gained by the enemy, en- 
couraged his maſter to fight the Perſſans, that he might the 
more ſecurely betray him; which he did ſo effectually, that 
the Mogul found himſelf abandoned by the greateſt part of his 


army. 

This, at laſt, brought on an accommodation; and Ne- 
xam, with another great officer of ſtate called Azem, went to 
the camp of Nadir Shah, who did particular honours to Me- 

Their in- zam. The preliminaries being ſettled, and twenty-five mil- 
terview. lions ſterling agreed to be paid, the Mogul, next day, being 
| the eighteenth of Fehruary, had an interview with Nadir 
Shah's ſon, and afterwards with the father himſelf, attended 

only by three of his great lords. | 

It was a mortifying circumſtance for the Great Mogul of 

India to be introduced, in the manner of a ſupplicant, into 
the tent of an upſtart prince, or uſurper, as Nadir Shah was. 
He did 1/thammed the honour to deſire he would be ſeated 
upon the ſame bench of ſtate with himſelf; and then he be- 
gan to reproach him for his being wanting in point of pru- 
dence and decency, by rejecting all terms of accommodation, 
and by never ſending a bare compliment to him even after 
he had advanced to Labor. He then mentioned Mohammed's 

F miſmanagements 
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miſmanagements in government; his indolence, and his be- 
ing obliged to pay tribute, as he called it, to infidels; mean- 
ing the /Maharattas, who had over-run his empire. Shah 
Nadir then complained that one of his ambaſſadors had been 
killed in the Mogul's dominions; which had happened to be 
done by ſome rebellious Rajaputs. He next reproached 
him for his obſtinacy and indolence, though, in confidera- 
tion that his houſe had nothing to complain of from that of 
Tamerlan, he tpld him that he would not deprive him of his 
crown, but that he was obliged to march his army to Delhi, 
to give it ſome repoſe, and there receive the twenty-five 
millions ſterling (twenty khors of rupis) and he would then 
march back to Per/ia. : | | 
Mobammed heard this ſchooling with that confuſion which Humilia. 
2 man never uſed to reflection, and who never knew a ſupe- tion of the 
rior or equal, muſt experience in being thus reduced to re- Mogul. 
ceive law. It is probable that Nadir Shah did not chuſe to 
exaſperate him too far at that time, for he ſuffered him to 
return to his camp. He likewiſe made preſents of veſts ta 
ſome of the chief Mogul omras, but continued to diſtinguiſh 
Nexam over all the reſt, by giving him a Perſian horſe. All 
this, however, was only to gain time, and to preſerve the 
effeminate Indians from ſeeking ſafety in deſpair. 

The Magul's arm „ to be encamped and very nu- 
merous; but the Perſian troops, particularly that part of 
them which are called Kyz/baſh, took every opportunity to 
cut them off; which they did to the number of fourteen or - 
fifteen thouſand, beſides thoſe who fell in the battle. The The Pe- 
Hindows, or Indians, in and about the chief cities of India, Hans 
of which Mohammeds army was chiefly compoſed, were, ſlaughter 
perhaps, the moſt 3 and undiſciplined troops in the and plun- 
world. The very looks of the Perſians put them to flight; ger the 
and the ceconomy of Mohammeds camp was ſo bad, that, Hindbabs. 
notwithitanding the natural plenty of the country, his troops 
began to ſtand in need of proviſions ; ſo that he was obliged , 
to remove it; which gave the Perſians an opportunity of car- 
rying off twenty-four of his elephants, of plundering the 
country, and of maſſacring the inhabitants. | 

The army of Mohammed ſtill continuing in a body, gave 
ſuch offence to Nadir Shah, that Nezam was put under a 
kind of an arreſt in the Perſian camp; and Mohammed, him- 
ſelf, with Surbilind Kan, and two other of his chief omras, 
were ordered to attend Nadir Shah the next day in his tent, 
being the twenty-third of February. As they did not know Conſulta. 
the meaning of this imperious command, Mohammed, that tion in the 
night, called a grand council of his chief omras to deliberate MoguPs 
how to proceed. It was propoſed to make one deſperate ef- camp, 
fort, and to fight the enemy next day. The emperor ſaid 
he had no other courſe to follow, unleſs he ſnould diſpatch 
himſelf by a doſe of poiſon, 4 ; which laſt a 
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he had, in fact, determined on before the former was pro- 
poſed. The Mogul was aſhamed of owning his reſolution ; 
and, though Sirbulind, and the other generals, next day 
offered to lead on all their troops againſt the enemy, yet 
the Megul found means to evade an engagement, for 
which Nadir Shah did not appear to be very forward. 
As the latter had intelligence of all that paſſed in the em. 
- peror's council, he invited Surbulind, in very courteous 
terms, to repair immediately to his camp; which Sirbulind, 
+" zany perhaps, of his maſter's puſillanimity, accordingly 
"8 | | | 
who ſub- The emperor made this defection, and that of many other 
mits and of his chief officers, a pretext for putting himſelf immedi. 
is impri- ately into the hands of Nadir Shah; where he was directly 
ſoned. impriſoned in a tent, erected for that purpoſe in the front of 
the Perſian camp, and guarded by one thouſand horſe, but 
ſtill with ſome appearance of reſpe&, becauſe he was waited 
upon by his own domeſtics, and he had permiſſion to viſit 
Nadir Shah, with whom he conferred three hours, Towards 
midnight he returned to his priſon-tent, where he underſtood 
that none of his great men were to have acceſs to him. To 
foften this diſgrace, that favour was granted to his ſon and 
his empreſs ; and ſuch of the omras and others as were his 
old domeſtics, were continued in their places about his per- 
ſon. But all his ordnance, with the money and rich effects 
of his omras, were ſeized by the rapacious Perſian. | 
Rapaci- Þ Nadir Shah's way being now ſmooth to Delhi, he ſent two 
ouſneſs of parties of horſe, which took poſſe ſſion of a caſtle and the 
Nedir gates of the city, with the rich plunder of. the omras who 
Shad, were there; and, on the ſecond of March, Nadir Shah him- 
who ad- ſelf began his march at the head of twenty thouſand horfe, 
vances to being preceded by four thouſand, who had the charge of the 
Delli, imperial mahl, or the ladies of the palace. At the diſtance 
of a mile, Mohammed himſelf followed, guarded by twelve 
thouſand horſe, and after him his chief omras with their di- 
viſions, each of which was interſected by bodies of Perſian 
horſe, that they might be kept ſeparate. Thus the proceſ- 
ſion, which marched very flow, formed, on the whole, 2 
column of about fix miles in length, and about three in 
breadth. A eg 
The Perſians plundered and murdered all the inhabitants 
who fell in their way; and it was the ſeventh of March be- 
fore Nadir Shah reached the ſuburbs of Delhi. There his 
. firſt care was to lodge. Mohammed in the caſtle, under an 
which he eſcort of four thouſand men, and this too by night. Next 
eaters. morning, affecting great circumſpection, for fear of the 
treachery and inconſtancy of the inhabitants, he entered the 
city at the head of twenty thouſand horſe, ordering the reſt 
of his troops to hold themſelves in readineſs in their camp 
without the gates, He alighted at the caftle, where he had 
Sh 25 an 
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an interview with Mohammed, with the greateſt appearance 
of friendſhip, and promiſed to puniſh even ſuch of the Per- 

ans as ſhould plunder his fubje&s. Upon their parting, 
Nadir Shah ordered Saadit, one of Mohammed's chief officers 
of ftate, to attend him; and ſternly told him, That he ex- 

ected the immediate payment of the five and twenty mil- 
lions ſterling ; but either fear or poiſon killed Saadit before 
the morning. 5 | Og a 

His fate obliged Sirbilind, Nezam, and the other great Severity 
Mogul officers, to deliberate, in good earneſt, about raiſing of the 
the money. But, eee, Nadir Shah's real, or Perfiant. 
ſeeming, tenderneſs for the Mogul ſubjects, Thamaſp, one of 
the Mogul's generals, in endeavouring to fix the price of 
corn, inflaming the proprietors of it (for all the Hindotus, or 


f Indians, are exceſſively covetous) raiſed a tumult; which 

t was fomented, as is uſual in thoſe caſes, on both ſides, by 

d numbers of terrifying, yet groundleſs, reports; and, AC 

t others, that of Nadir Shah's death, who immediately ſhewe 

$ himſelf on horſeback to his army. By this time, the Indians, Mutiny at 


] in prodigious numbers, had attacked the caſtle, and cut in Delbi. 

) pieces ſome of Nadir Shah's men. He would have been will- 

] ing, at firſt, to have quelled the tumult by gentle means, and 

s he gave his troops orders accordingly : but this ſerved only 

. to render the inſurgents more furious and intractable; and, 

) at laſt, a muſquet- ball, diſcharged at. Nadir Shah, killed one 
of his generals by his fide. _ F 
Upon this he 7 all temper; and ordered the Hindows, It is 
without exception, to be maſſacred, and all their effects quelled by 
plundered. This order was executed with a ſeverity ſur- a moſt 
paſſing any thing of that kind which has happened for ſome horrible 

; _ centuries paſt. Every quarter of that great city, in an in- ſlaughter, 

> ſtant, was filled with flames, blood, and rapine; the Hin- 


dein, men, women, and children, were put to the ſword ; _ 
nor can we expreſs the cruelty of the execution better than 
by informing the reader, that, according to the account of 
the Europeans then at Delhi, many of whom are now living, 
no fewer than one hundred and ten thouſand Hindows were 
= put to the ſword, though ſome make the number of the ſlain 
amount to one hundred and fifty thouſand. But, beſides 
thoſe who fell by the ſwords of the 1 vaſt numbers of 
the Hindoꝛus fell by their own hands. Ten thouſand women 
are ſaid to have precipitated themſelves into draw-wells; and 
numbers of men, from a miſtaken point of honour, ſhut 
their women up in their harans, and burned them alive. In 
ſhort, the laughter did not fall upon the idle rabble, who 
had begun the riot, but amongſt the harmleſs induſtrious 
Hindows who kept houſes and ſhops. 

During the ſlaughter, Nadir $hah retired inte the caſtle, 
where he was prevailed upon, by the interceſſion and repre- 
ſentations of Mohammed and Nezam, to order a ſtop to be 

FAS. * put 
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be put, by beat of drum, to the maſſacres and rapine; 


which was done about three o'clock in the morning; and 


the priſoners which the ſword had not had time to diſpatch, 


were ſent home; but with orders, which extended to all the 


inhabitants in general, that they ſhould continue to exerciſe 
their ſeveral callings ; though none were to leave the city 
without permiſſion. This occaſioned a new king of maſſa- 
cre upon vaſt numbers of fakirs, or begging MMahometan fri- 


ars, who ſubſiſt by going about for alms; and who, attempt- 
ing to go out of. the city, were driven back with the loſs of 


their noſes and ears. „ 

Though the Perſians had ſpilt ſo much blood, yet that was 
far from being Nadir Shah's principal object, which was trea- 
ſure. In this he was unremitting, and nothing but the great- 
neſs of the ſpoils of that court and city could have given the 


world an adequate idea of its richneſs: for, notwithſtanding 


the prodigious plunder which had been already made by the 


Perſians, and the vaſt devaſtation of rich commodities by fire, 


Nadir Shah inſiſted that none of the treaſure and booty he had 
already made, tho' the value of diamonds, jewels, and gold 


plate, that was in it, was ineſtimable, ſhould be accounted 


Farther 

cruelties 

of the 
Perſians. 


A marri- 
age be- 


as part of the twenty-five millions ſterling : and, though he 


had ſeized effects and money, belonging to the great omras, 
amounting to above ten millions more, he ordered they 
ſhould likewiſe be excluded from the account. 

At laſt, commiſſioners, at the head of whom was $1rl:- 


ind 9. — though one of the greateſt officers in the empire, 
was ſo poor that he was excuſed from contributing to the 


general tax) were appointed to conſider of ways and means 
to raiſe it. The money in the imperial treaſury did not 
amount to above ten millions; and Nezam's own proportion, 
which he contributed, came to above eighteen hundred thou- 
ſand pounds fterling. Other omras paid as much, as if their 
treaſures had been inexhauſtible by the moſt cruel rapine. 
The proportions of the ſum to be raiſed being fixed, it 
was collected with ſuch ſeverity, from the third of April, 
that many, who were unable to pay, killed themſelves rather 
than to undergo the puniſhments inflicted upon the deficient; 
while others, leaving the whole of their effects, made their 


eſcape out of the city, becauſe they were inſufficient for the 


demands upon them. It is remarkable, that ſome others of 
the great officers of ſtate, beſides Sirbilind, had the virtue to 
be poor ; but neither that, nor the greatneſs of their quality, 
exempted them from feeling the moſt cruel indignities from 
Thamaſp, the Perſſan general; and ſeveral of them murdered 
not only themſelves but their families. | 
The politic Nadir Shah having thus left all the diſagreeable 
Tartar diſorders to the execution of his officers and ſoldiers, 


tween the affected, in other reſpects, wonderful moderation, and even 
two royal a kind of an intimacy, with Mohammed. His fon Nezis 
families, | | 


married 
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N married a princeſs of Mobammed's blood, being the grand- 
nd daughter of Auringzib; on which occaſion great rejoicings 
h, were made at court; and the princeſs received magnificent 
he preſents both from Mohammed and Nadir Shah. 
fe In the mean while, Sirbilind, who continued at the head 
ty of the commiſſion for collecting the money, though he 
a= wiſhed well to his country, was extremely aſſiduous in oblig- 
i- ing all parties to pay their contributions, as being the only 
t- way to deliver her from her oppreſſions. The proportions 
of aſleſſed appeared, however, to be ſo unequally calculated, 
that Hirbilind, with all the aſſiſtance of Perſian cruelty, 
ag which every day increaſed, found it almoſt impracticable to 
a make up the ſum, according to the rates by which it was to 
t- be paid. This being repreſented to Nadir Shah, he remitted 
E to the indigent claſs of great men about two hundred and 
8 fifty thouſand pounds of the ſum they were to furniſh. The 
e unhappy Hindows, beſides all other mercileſs exactions, 
2, were cheated by the very collectors, who appropriated great 
d ſums to themſelves, which the Hindoꝛus were obliged to make 
d good to Nadir Shah; and, to compleat their misfortunes, the 
d Perfians put what value they pleaſed upon all their commo- 
e dities they bought from them. Nadir Shah could not be in- 
, ſenſible of thoſe oppreſſions, but we know of none of his 
y Perſians who were puniſhed for them; though we are told 
the Kuzelba/hes plundered all the country of Delhi, and maſſa- 
p cred twenty-five: thouſand of the inhabitants. 
5 The whole ſum, at laſt, demanded by. Nadir Shah was Nadir 
e fraiſed by the indefatigable Sirbilind; and Nadir Shah ordered Shah 
$ preparations to be made for his departure. It is aſtoniſhing takes 
t how vanity is oftentimes connected with avarice. The lat- leave of 
, ter undoubtedly was the motive of Nadir Shah's invaſion : the Mo- 
- but, before he departed, he was reſolved to gratify his va- gud. 
r nity to the utmoſt. Mohammed, on the firſt of May, 1739, 


according to an order he had received from Nadir Shah, aſ- 


t ſembled his great omras in his own apartment, where forty- 

g two of them received veſts of ſtate ſent them by Nadir Shah. 

r They then ſet out in proceſſion, with Mohammed at their 

; head, to Nadir Shah's court, or divan, where the two empe- 

r rors breakfaſted together, with great appearance of friend- 

e] ſhip. Preſently after, Nadir Shah ordered a magnificent 

f crown, a turban band, two ſwords, and a dagger, all of them 

0 richly ſet with diamonds, to be brought him; and he himſelf 

0 put the crown upon Mohammed's head, as if he wore one by 

1 his grace only, Upon taking leave of Mobammed, he gave His advice 

d bim excellent advice, particularly, that he ſhould always to him. 
keep ſixty thouſand horſe on foot; never ſuffer one man to 

e be too long at the head of one province, or one army; to re- 

, ſume the grants of all royal lands, and to be aware of Ne- 

1 zam. 

F Mohammed ſeemed penetrated with what his conqueror 

; had faid, and entreated him to name the chief officers and 


ſervants 
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ſervants he ſhould employ. But Nadir $hah, with 
ful moderation and wiſdom, told him, 'That, * 5 


that, thoſe officers and ſervants would look upon him, and 


not Mohammed, as their maſter; and, when once he with. 
drew his army, would pay no regard to his perſon or autho- 
rity. He gave Mohammed, however, his royal word, that 
during his abſence, if any of his great men ſhould treat lin: 
ill, he would ſend troops, nay come himſelf in perſon, to 
puniſh them. He made this declaration to Nezam and Sirt;. 
lind; and was ſo zealous in the cauſe of ſovereignty, that he 


gave them, and all the other omras, lectures upon their duty 


and obedience to their maſter. In ſhort, he himſelf, upon 
reflection, thought he overacted his part; and that he ought 
not to have beſtowed the crown of India upon ſo mean-ſpi- 
rited a prince as Mohammed; or given lite and liberty to ſo 
dangerous a miniſter as Nezam. fot, in excuſe, he pleaded 
the obligation of his own royal word, which he had paſſed. 
In all other reſpects, Nadir Shah behaved with equal juſtice 
and magnanimity ; for, on the fourth of May, he ſignified 
to his troops his intention to leave India; and ordered that 
none of them ſhould carry along with them any Hindus, 
but their wives, and the ſlaves they paid for; and not even 
them, contrary to their inclinations ; and all this upon pain 


of death. This order was afterwards rigorouſly executed. 


Having muſtered his army, in order to begin his march, 
and miſſing four hundred deſerters of his men, he charged the 
magiſtrates of Delhi to ſearch for and apprehend them. Sixt 
were found, and he ordered their heads to be ſtruck off 
Upon his march, the Indians, equally faithleſs as fooliſh, 
attacked his detached parties; upon which he put twelve 
thouſand of them to the ſword. 

The riches and acquiſitions he made in India, during this 


expedition, are almoſt incredible. He obtained, or rather 


extorted, from Mohammed, a ſurrender of all the lands to the 
welt of the rivers Attoc# and Synd, comprehending the pro- 
vinces of Peyſbor, Kabul, and Gazna, with many other rich 
and populous principalities. The whole of them almoſt 
equal in value to the crown of Perſia itſelf. Upon a mode- 
rate computation, it was judged that he himſelf- carried out 
of India eighty-five millions, five hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, without reckoning the loſs of twenty-five millions 
more, which the inhabitants ſuſtained by fires, devaſtations, 


and contributions for the ſupport of the Perſian army. 1 he 


money that came to the army's ſhare was twelve millions, 


five hundred thouſand pounds. 


After his departure, .the affairs of government returned to 


their former channel; but, ſo ſtupidly inſenſible was the 


Mogul and his miniſters, that, inſtead of entering upon any 
meaſures for the reformation of the ſtate, or for preventing 


the like calamities they had ſufered, they ſeemed to forget 


them all. 
As 
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As to Nadir Shah, it has been averred that his troops were He is har- 
ſo much harraſſed in their march, by the Mountain Rajaputs, raſſed i 
a people who ſeem never to have been reduced under any re- his march, 
gular government, that he ſometimes had thoughts of return- 
ing to Delhi: but the ſtate of affairs in Perſia required his 
preſence there. 

Beſides all the riches we have mentioned, he carried wax 
with him one thouſand elephants, ſeven thouſand horſes, and 
ten thouſand camels. The number of Gentoos who periſhed 
by the ſword of the Perſians, are computed at two hundred 
thouſand ; while the loſs of Nadir Shah's army was ſo ſmall 
25 not to be worth mentioning ; ſome ſay not above eight 


hundred men beſides thoſe who died natural deaths. 


Thus ended an expedition, the moſt rapid, and one of the Conclu- 
moſt important, of any that appears in hiſtory ; and the ſums ſion, 
which it brought in to the coffers of the conquerors, are 
greater than any, well vouched, that hiſtory mentions to have 
been acquired by one man. But, aiter all, the difficulty of 
the conqueſt lay entirely in the march, which was bold and 
well executed; for, when that was accompliſhed, Nadir 
Shah may be-ſaid to have fallen upon his prey rather than his 
enemy. 9 8 
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